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2  Public  Works  in  Egypt 

The  chief  of  these  were  the  spirit  of  indifference  and  procrastination 
which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  Oriental  character — the  dislike  to 
begin  again  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished ;  and,  above 
all,  the  exhaustion  entailed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Viceroy's  reign 
by  the  civil  wars  in  which  ambition  had  iavalved  him.  These  was  also 
a  fearCiil  Teaoimseenee  of  lots  of  Hfe  which  attaehed  itself  to  the  canal, 
and  which  had  no  small  weight  on  the  minds  of  employes. 

M.  Paul  Merruau  has  the  honour,  however,  of  discovering  additional 
and  phantom  causes  evoked  by  national  rivalry  and  a  jealous  imagination, 
which  few  would  have  conceived  and  still  fewer  have  believed  in.  '^  There 
exists,"  he  tells  us,  ''  in  England  the  representatives  of  a  party  who  pro- 
pose to  themselves  some  day  to  get  possession  of  Egypt.  At  that  epoch 
the  party  ki  question  were  in  prepondenuice,  and  were  meet  hostile  to 
Muhammad  Ali.  They  had  not  pardoned  him  for  having  reorganised 
2^pt»  aAd  having  placed  the  coimtzy  om  a  footing  of  order  and  fvogress 
whic^  guaranteed  its  independence,  and  constituted  the  best  /ramfntft 
i^^aiast  forngn  aggression.  This  party  was  greatly  delighted  at  the 
natural  and  «low,  but  progressive  filling-i;^  of  the  MahsMidiyak  CanaL 
Shey  made  an  arm  of  this  evil  against  the  Pasha,  and  contrasted  the 
amUtious  projects  that  were  attributed  to  him,  and  against  whioh  the 
coalition  of  1840  had  been  instituted,  with  the  impotency  which  he 
exhibited  of  accomplishing  a  single  work  of  public  utility  in  Eg3rpt 


Tiie  contrast  was  perfecdy  justified  by  the  ciroumcrtanoes,  but  aothiag 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  deduction  drawn  from  it.  Instead  of  being 
denrous  <^at  the  canal  should  fill  up,  English  interests  w«i»  ei^oiaUy 
eettcemed  in  its  being  kept  open ;  and  it  was  in  honest  vexation  of 
apirit  that  a  most  important  public  work  should  be  neglected  and 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  while  the  Viceroy  was  engaged  in  invading  his 
master's  dominions,  that  England  spoke  out  and  made  tins  contra^  so 
discreditable  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Certain  it  is  that  Muhammad  Ali  died  without  attempting  to  cleanae 
the  Mahmudiyah  Canal,  and  his  successor.  Abbas  Pasha,  was  too  much 
prosti!ated  by  viciowi  indulgences  to  attempt  to  aocomplisk  a  work  he«> 
fere  which  his  illustrious  grandfa^r  had  recoiled. 

When,  however,  the  present  active  and  intelligent  pasha,  Muhammad 
Sayyid,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called^  Mohammed  Sand,  came  to 
power,  he  resolved  to  cleanse  the  canal  forthwith.  It  wanted  a  mpomth 
from  the  harvest ;  he  would  have  it  done  before  that  Mougel  Bey  was 
instructed  to  ascertain  how  many  men  it  would  require  to  accomplish 
the  task  in  that  period  of  time.  Sixty-seven  thousand  men  was  the 
Answer :  an  engineer  is  never  at  fault,  whether  he  has  to  ^  with  the 
nk  in  a  derivative  from  ithe  Nile  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Peliuiian  itsel£  The 
fMPder  was  given.  Sixty-seven  thousand  men  are  more  easily  raised  in 
a  decipiotic  country  than  &IfiQQL  The  number  actually  levied  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand.  The  deansini^  of  the 
eaaal  was  aceomplished  in  twenty -two  days,  and  an  available  lugkway 
was  constructed  out  of  the  silt  This  time,  thanks  to  the  peecftutioMi 
takena,  no  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  lalxnffers,  nor  was  thcve  an; 
sickness  woith  mentionrng*:  a  great  point  for  tihe  «dvocfttes  of  sen  inter^ 
Oceanic  canal,  who  estaiblish  iheveby  that  it  ia  ^possible  to  emfJoj^  as  ha9 
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tlwiqw  bees  duae  fromi  tine  iimnenofial  in  Egypt,  Ikind^ds  dl  dwcr- 
•tadii  of  miAmen  upon  any  great  pdbKe  undertaking — as,  for  exampfo, 
eMFfiBg  out  tile  prcjeeted  maritime  eanal — ^without  engendering' 


The  establishment  of  a  Steam  Tag-boat  Company  on  tlie  Nile-has  been 
toasiiiwwl  a&  the  eomplement  of  the  deansing  of  the  Mabmiidiyab 
Caaall  Altaandrio  depended  hitherto  for  its  provisioning  npon  mitiTer 
boiil9>  ooming  ^wn  with  the  current  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo.  These 
wneeftea-  a  fortnfgbt  in  accomplishing  a  transit  which  miglit  be  effected 
ki  tUdhp^ix  hoifira.  The  pinciple  was  eren  put  in  ferce  by  a  Phissias 
lefera  tiur  IbmMhation  of  the  company.  The  enterprising  iadrridnal  in 
qoMtioii'  dsspa;tehed  two  steam-tugs  up  the  Mahmudiyah  Canal,  and 
bfoagbt;  hade  in  triumph  two  flotiOas  of  boati^  MeD  with  proyisions  fer 
Alexandria.  Unfertunately,  nnder  the  excitement  of  success,  he  bad 
Inisted  the  Pnnrian  flag.  This  was  more  than  enongh  to  wound  other 
aalaoBal  sneei^tibiiitie^  even  had  personal  interests  not  been  eoneemed. 
Tbennwer^Mnrr,  as  the  French  call  a  person  who  employ?  steam<  tw> 
boMlB,  had  setbjeeted  himself  to  being  seized  and  proceeded  against,  ffis 
thoughtlessness  or  vaiD-glorionsness — ^whichever  it  might  have  been—* 
waa  represented  to  the  Pa^a  as  a  vei(Sal  sin,  and  the  Pmsrian  was  pro- 
hibited eootinaiag  his  enterprise.  His  consul,  the  Boron  de  P^ts, 
took  hi»  countryman'^  part,  but  there  were,  as  there  still  are,  infiuences 
al;  werk  is  Egypt  wliich  were  too  ptywerful  for  the  mmided  represests- 
tive  of  Plroeria.  The  company  obtained  a  concesrion  of  the  pri^lege 
fiop  steam^^Qgs  on  the  Mahmudiyah  Canal  and  the  Nile  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  of  twenfy  years.  The  list  of  directors  comprised  the  fcdlewinjg 
■cmerr  Alexander  G.  Cassavetti,  Ange  Adolphe  Leri^  Jules  Pastr^ 
Alexander  Toc^  Moise  Vfdensin.  There  was,  therefbre,  one  Englisbw 
man  in  the  directory ;  the  other  names,  with  the  purely  French  exeep^ 
tik»s^  woidd  seem  to  have  been  more  appropriate  for  the  management  of 
a  pnjeeled  railwi^  to  Jerusalem.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  5j00(>,000  fr., 
m  MHOOashffres  of  SOOfr.  eacb. 

in  gran^l&ng  this  concession  of  a  privilege  for  employing  steam-tugs  en 
tke  Nile  and  the  Mahmudiyah  Canal  to  a  company  m  a  certain  number 
of  yearsy  the  Pasha  showed  himself  to  be  by  no  means  blind  to  his  own 
intecestSk  When  the  eanal  was  first  constmeted,  the  opening  to  the  rtct 
had  not  been  made  wide  enough,  and  the  locks  would  only  allow  of  a  pa^ 
sage  di  smatt  boaits.  Then,  again,  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
wateis  el  the  Nile  are  so  low  that  the  Mahmudiyah,  between  dsmimridon 
eff  water  and  inerease  of  deposit,  becomes  no  longer  narigaible.  The 
surrounding  country  is  also  deprived  of  its  means  of  irrigation,  wfaflst  at 
tile  sane  time  kurge  tracts  of  alluvium  and  silt  are  left  vneorered,  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  producing  deleterious  and  miasmatie 


The  Viceroy  stipulated,  therelbre,  in  his  concessional!  grant,  that  the 
Tug-boat  Company  should  replace  the  existing  locks  by  new  gates 
whscfa  will  allow  of  the  passage  of  boats  of  greater  dimenriens,  and  thair 
it  wiUl  also  eooatmet,  if  it  is  wanted,  another  lock  at  the  mouth  of  l3ke 
Malunudiyah  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  so  as  to  effect  a  direct  commu- 
nicatioB  between  the  eanal  and  the  sea.  He  further  stipulated  that 
St— n  iiiigineeef  adequate  power  riiould  be  placed  at  the  ianieof  Ae 
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canal  from  the  riyer,  so  as  to  constantly  preserve  water  in,  the  formef 
sufficient  for  purposes  of  navigation,  as  also  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Further  still,  that  the  company  shall  provide  for 
the  cleansing  and  keeping  up  of  the  canal,  and  for  all  demands  for  water 
on  the  part,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria. 

The  question  as  to  the  prospects  of  success  of  such  a  schemb  in  Vk 
financial  point  of  view  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  consideration 
of  railway  communication,  from  which,  however,  as  a  large  portion,  of 
the  natum  produce  that  supplies  the  market  at  Alexandna  is  brought 
down  from  above  Cairo,  they  are  also  to  a  great  extent  independent ; 
but  allowing  the  prospects  of  financial  success  to  be  considerable,  it  will 
be  felt  that  these  are  very  serious  stipulations  upon  a  company,  and  that 
when  privileges  only — ^for  there  is  to  be  no  monopoly,  at  least  as  fieur  aa 
sailing  vessels  are  concerned — are  granted,  and  those  privileges  for  a 
very  limited  space  of  time,  to  insist  that  the  company  shall  provide  for  a 
constant  supply  of  water  and  the  perpetual  cleansing  and  keeping  of  the. 
canal,  seems  very  exorbitant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  what 
amount  of  concessions  would  be  considered  by  some  persons  an  ade*. 
quate  set-off  for  such  disagreeable  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  this  scheme  of  steam-tugs  on  the  Nile,  another  project 
has  been  started,  which  is  that  of  steam  communication  between  the-, 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  as  the  French  originators  designate  it,  '^ca- 
botage a  yapeur  dans  la  mer  Rouge,"  and  a  company  has  been  esta- 
blished under  the  presidency  of  Mustapha  Bey  and  the  vice-presidency 
of  Abdallah  Bey,  with  Messrs.  de  Dumreicher,  Hassan  Edamil  Bey,. 
Ismail  Fevzi  Bey,  A.  A.  Levi,  Moukhtar  Bey,  J.  Pastr6,  S.  W.  Ruys- 
senaers,  Saad  Effendi,  Hugh  Thurburn,  and  N.  Zaccali,  to  carry  out 
these  objects  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Compagnie  Medjidie"  (Medjid-. 
iyah). 

Commercial  communication  with  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
regular  and  quick  transmission  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  are  the  osten- 
nble  objects  of  the  company  ;  but  the  Sultan's  firman  grants  a  privilege, 
for  thirty  years  for  steam-boats  plying  along  the  coasts  and  to  the  har- 
bpturs  of  Yemen  and  Hedjaz,  as  also  to  those  of  Massawa  Sonakim. 
and  Kossair,  *'  prolonging  itself  as  far  as  to  the  Persian  Gulf,"  and 
having  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  extending  the  service  to  the  Medi-. 
terranean.  The  statutes  of  the  company,  however,  desigpiate  it  as  a. 
society  established  under  the  denomination  of  the  '*  Company  Medjidi^ 
for  the  Navigation  of  Steam-boats  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Meaiter<« 
ranean  ;*'  and  the  same  statutes  further  declare  that  the  company  has 
for  objects : 

1st  To  establish  a  line  of  steam-boats  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
nan  Gulf. 

2ndly.  To  connect  that  line  with  a  similar  steam-boat  service  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  coasts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  obiects  proposed  are  then  in  reality  very  extensive,  and  if  it  might, 
be  thought  that  at  a  moment  when  the  Ottoman  government  is  posi- 
tively providing  for  steam  communication  between  Bussora  and  Bagdad, 
on  tne  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  might  also  take  in  hand  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  would  be  deemed  still  more  strange  if  steam  communication  ia 
the  Turkish  Mediterranean  (the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria)  and. 
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along  ihe  coasts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  sfaonld  have  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  viceroy  or  vassal  pasha  rather  than  by  the  Sublime  Forte  itself. 
Not  that  we  take  any  exception  to  such  an  arrangement :  we  have  no 
one  wish  but  that  of  increasing  all  possible  facilities  of  communication 
between  one  part  of  the  world  and  another,  and  of  extending  the  benefits 
of  commerce  and  intercommunication  to  all  alike.  We  believe  them  to 
be  the  best,  means  of  promoting  civilisation,  and  the  great  bulwarks  of 
peace  and  amity  among  all  mankind. 

The  capital  demanded  is  20,000,000  francs,  divided  into  40,000 
shares  of  500  francs ;  but  the  company  reserves  power  to  itself  to  com- 
mence operations  as  soon  as  the  fourth  of  that  sum  has  been  paid  up. 

Whilst  other  nations  have  been  suggesting  the  '^  remorauage  k  vapeur 
sur  le  Nil,"  '*  cabotage  h,  vapeur  dans  la  mer  Rouge,"  and  the  still  more 
gigantic  undertaking  of  a  maritime  canal,  England,  always  so  eminently 
practical,  advocated  the  establishment  of  railway  communication  in 
Egypt  as  hx  far  back  as  in  1837.  Muhammad  Ali  received  the  proposal 
£iivourably,  and  would  have  proceeded  with  the  work  at  once,  only  un« 
luckily,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal,  international  jealousies  pre- 
sented obstacles  that  were  long  insuperable.  If  some  parties  in  England 
view  the  project  of  the  Suez  Canal  with  distrust,  as  placing  Egypt  in  the 
hands  of  France,  so,  with  probably  an  equal  amount  of  foresight  and 
with  the  same  jealous  susceptibilities,  France,  we  are  told  by-  M.  Paul 
Merruau,  saw  in  the  projected  introduction  of  railways  in  Egypt  by  the 
English  the  occupation  of  that  country  by  perfidious  Albion.  If  there 
have  been  foolish  jealousies,  then,  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  public 
works  in  Egypt,  it  behoves  the  French  to  speak  with  moderation  on  such 
delicate  topics,  for  they  were  the  first  to  ioitiate  them.  The  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  France  was,  that  not  only  was  the  railroad  not  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  Muhammad  Ali  deprived  the  English  of  the  superin- 
tendence, of  the  overland  route,  as  it  was  at  that  time  organised. 

The  revolution  of  1848  having  tumbled  down  the  power  which  had 
put  a  veto  on  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  Egypt,  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  obtained  a  letter  from  the  Sultan  to  the  new 
ruler,.  Abbas  Pasha,  who  was  too  much  absorbed  in  selfish  enjoyments  to 
take  the  initiative  in  public  works,  authorising  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  If  we  are  to  believe  M.  Merruau,  the 
English  engineers,  although  piud  at  a  most  extravagant  rate,  were  in- 
capable of  surveying  the  line  correctly,  and  still  more  incapable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  works.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  railroad  had  to  be 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Pasha's  French  engineers.  It  is  curious 
that  the  English  should  have  been  so  incapable  of  accomplishing  in 
Egypt  that  which  they  have  done  so  well  in  England ;  or  is  it  that 
England,  following  the  fashion  of  some  other  European  nations,  only 
sends  to  the  East  adventurers  who,  presuming  upon  the  ignorance  of 
their  patrons,  proclaim  themselves  as  doctors,  miners,  and  engineers-in- 
chief,  who  in  their  own  country,  instead  of  being  at  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, were  at  its  very  lowest  points— errand-boys  to  apothecaries,  or 
chain-bearers  to  surveyors  ?* 

*  The  statement  is,  however,  utterly  incorrect,  the  works  having  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Stephenson;  and  the  gigantic  steam-ferry 
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On  fitting  Akzftudria  tbe  nilroecl  keeps  aloi^  iiie  badla  ef  l4A» 
Mneotii^  once  %  fresfa-water  lake  fiill  of  iish,  bat  apoiU;  by  iiuam  Maf»» 
plots  ti  tbe  ^vQdriid— -tbe  Englidfa — who^  aecordn^  to  M.  Meiraaii^  let  in 
the  salt  water  daring  the  war  of  1801,  but  who,  according  to  aU  dw 
vemoDff  that  have  come  under  oar  cogoisftnce,  i&  order  to  cat  off  llw 
comrnvBicatiieii  which  the  French  army  in  tbe  city  of  Aleocazidria  maiii* 
tained  witli  die  sorroandhig  coantry,  cut  across  a  narrow  embankBnent 
which  separated  the  bed  of  the  lake  from  Lake  Maadiyah,  oc  Abodmv 
on  the  east^  formed  by  tbe  Camopian  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  laid  wbat 
was  then  '^  a  dried-ap  lake"  underwater.  Lake  Mareotis  imdoabteayy 
presents  to  tbe  traTeller's  eye  a  gloomy  scene  of  msasmatie  marsh  «■ 
qustting  Alexandria,  but  it  is  of  no  use  adding  to  that  rcpnlsiv«  aspect 
by  historical  perrersicHis.  Tbe  English  did  precisely  that  wbieh^  ac- 
cording to  M.  Merruao^  Muhammad  Ali  projected  to  do;  that  is,  tolefc 
in  fi?esh  water  that  sboald  depodt  a  fertile  sik,  before  atttemptii^^  to 
rediaim  these  man^  lands  to  ag^culture. 

The  railway  then  keeps  along  the  line  (^  ibe  canal  as  far  aa  to 
Damanhar,  where  it  toms  off  to  the  south-east,  towards  tbe  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  it  touches  at  Dabari,  a  little  abo>ire  Chebvekat» 
The  loeooEiotives  stop  at  about  a  hundred  paces  fi*osa  1^  baoksi,  amd  tin 
carriages  are  handed  over  to  steady,  slow-paced  oxen,  who  drag  tiiiosa 
on  to  a  raft  propelled  by  steam«  A  similar  proceeding  takes  fdace  on 
the  oth^  side,  and  then  a  locomotive  carries  me  traveller  speedily  acsMS 
the  iat  country  that  intervenes  between  the  Rosetta  and  Donoetta 
branches  of  the  Nile.  Passing*  Tantab^  where  tiwre  is  a  station,  tbe 
train  is  taken  over  the  latter  river  by  a  bridge  constructed  immedkridbjr 
below  the  site  of  a  palace  mneh  favoured  by  Abbas  Pasho,^  and  idnri^ 
indeed,  ocenpies  a  very  picturesque  position  at  an  elbow  of  the  stMan. 
It  is  but  a  short  way  thence  to  Cairo. 

The  country  tiius  traversed  is  rather  monotonoos  in  appearand^  bnt 
the  extensive  eukivation  and  irrigation,  and  the  industry  of  the  feUiiab, 
is  always  |deasing  to  contemplate.  In  a  comsfcry  supposed  to  be:  sema- 
barbaroBS,  no  hedge  or  railing  protects  the  line  of  transit,  and  die 
stations  are  free  to  all  comers.  There  is  only  one  line  of  raUs,  yetveery 
few  aecidents  occur,  for  there  is  only  one  departure  from  each  termioHB 
in  the  day,  and  the  two  trains  meet  at  the  ferry,  where  die  one  is  only 
taken-  over  after  the  other  has  been  safely  landed. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  Cairo  Railway  has  answered  mest^  soti8>- 
ftetorily.  It  produced  3,750,000  fr.  the  first  year,  and  41,400,000'fir^ 
the  second.  It  is  most  important,  in  connexion  with  the  pngeebad 
Eupkrvtes  line  of  railway,  to  know  also  that  the  greater  portion  ef  tiw 
proceeds  are  derifed  from  the  fellahs,  or  fdlatah.  At  fisst,  the  traofft 
of  the  English  was  almost  solely  looked  to,  but  it  has  nnoe  been  fii— d 
that  the  peasants,  who  pay  ten  francs  for  their  tfasni-cbws  fare,  are  inosi 
profitaUe  to  the  railway.  A  scheme  hue  tug-steamers  on  tbe  Nile  and 
Mabmndiyab  Canal  could  only  be  profitable  so  long^  as  merchandise  ccnbi 
be  conveyed  at  a  lower  tariff  tbnn  by  die  railway;  but  it  k  obvioudy  in 


on  the  WSq^  about  to  be  supplanted  by  a  bridge,  was  considered  by  all  engineers 
as  one  of  the  tuiumphs  of  modem  sdenoe.  See  *'  l^otes  of  a  Visit  to  Bgypt^**  by 
that  distinguighed  engineer,  T.  Sc^with.    (Printed  for  privale  cix8ulation.> 
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Ibe  wmer  el  Ae  laf^ter  to  lower  its  iaviff  at  anj  tin*  (bait  cwbtdiiioit 
may  iiid«ce  it  to  do  so. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt*  cleeided  vpon  Ae  prol(mgatik)n  ef  tke  rail-' 
way  to  Suez,  in  the  spnag  of  1855.  M.  Mouchelet^'in  charge  of  Ae 
sumreyy  wa&  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  post-ffoad,  whidi  was  the  »o8fr 
direct,  first,  on  account  of  the  cultivated  lands,  which  advance,  lihe  a 
oape  in  the  desert^  in  that  diFeetioa ;  and  secondly,  on  accoant  of  the 
Sfwur  of  the  Mc^tkin,  whidk  the  road  crosses  at  Jebel  AwHmA.  To 
efiEeci  this  he  had  to  take  &st  a  northeily  directioo,  and  then  toe  the 
eastward,  at  the  north  side  of  the  hill%  tho'  post-road  feUowing  the 
sottthera..  Once  the  Jebel  Awibat  passed,  which.  19  attcomplished  »t  a 
point  much  less  elevated  than  where  it  is  ciossed  by  the  post-road,  the  rail- 
way tusna  to  the  souths  said  passes  the  £i»rt  of  Ajmit,  on  its  way  to>  Suez. 

The  works  were  begun  idi  S^tember,  1855,  a  few  hundred  mea  being 
enLy  employed  at  the  onset.  Th«  first  rail  was  not  kid  till  Jannozy,  1866^ 
wad  mattera  proceeded  at  the  same  dow  rate  till  September  of  the  sanMr 
year,  when  the.  PlBh%  who  was  about  to  proccsed  tx>  the  Soudan,  ordered  a 
levy  of  some  twelve  thousand  mem  to  expedite  the  works.  Since  then, 
they  ha»e  gone  on  with  a.  rapidity  which  has-  rendered  the  transit  by  raSI 
from  Alexaadria  to  Suez  a  thing  of  our  day. 

This-little  port — tke  aneient  Clysma,  but  wjiose  modefu  nsne,  Stva^ 
vulgarly  Suez,  is  a  corruption  of  its  Roman  appellation,  Sebaste — ap- 
peals destined  to  be  a  place  of  sonie  importance.  It  ia  the  site  sheeted 
for  the  estabtishmeats  connected  with  the  projected  steam  navigatibai  ef 
the  Red  Sea ;  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  will  pro^ 
bably  arrive  there  weekly  in  futuzse^  and  if  .ever  the  maritinie  canal  is 
carried  oat  with  its  fresh-water  feeder  from  the  Nile,  y^ldAe  the  cewotry 
intervening  between  theNileandthecanalwil  become,  as  in  olden  times, 
populated  and  edtivated,  it  is  diflieult  to  say  what  devdbpBMnt  Sues 
itself  may  not  assume. 

The  project  of  a  ship  eansd  across  the  isthmus  from  Pelmnni  to  Suei 
was^  aecosding  to  Mr.  Charles  L..  Kenney,  aullior  el  '^  The  Gates  of  the 
£afi^"  conceived  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  has  under  hia  earn 
been  matmred  and  elaborated,  and  finally  submitted  tO'  the  public  of  sA 
countries  of  Europe.  Th^e  is  no  dodbt  tiiat  th^  project  is  largely  is- 
debted  to  M.  de  Lesaepa's  intimacy  with  the  Pasha,  to  his  persevering  adf- 
vocacy  of  the  cause,  and  to  his  indefatigable  exertions'  in  maturing  and 
elaborating  the  scheme  for  any  chanees  ofi  sueeesa  that  it  presents. 

But  it  k  absurd  to  say  that  the  project  originated  with  M.  de  Lesseps. 
Although,  the  object  to  be  obtained  has  varied  with  the  reqmiementa  of 
the  age,  the  question  of  a  canal  aeross  the  Isthmus  of  Suei  k  one  whose 
aj»ti<|tttty  dates  from  the  remotest  ag^.  OcigiiiaUy,  it  was  destined  to 
foBBs  a  connexion  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  theRed  Sea,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  This  was^  appe- 
sently,  the  only  notion  whi^  occupied  the  minds  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of 
the  kings  of  Persia.  With  thk  object  in  view,  they  opened  a  comoiuM*- 
eatkn  between  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  through  an  ofket  from  the 
Pelusiae  branchy  the  waters  of  which,  in  their  natural  course  poured 
themselves  through  the  Wadi  till  they  reaehed  Lake  Timsah.  But  as 
the  Intexnaticmal  Sekniifie  Coaoaiussioa  jusdy  renmric  in  their  lepody 
while  thus  supplying,,  in  the  smplest  mamier  possible,  the  sole  need  aft- 
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oertmg  itself  in  thor  time,  they  were,  in  fact,  opening  a  navigable  channet 
between  the  two  seas.  So  long  as  the  largest  vessels  in  use  at  that  tiin& 
could  pass  up  the  Nile,  this  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  junction  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  was  the  most  suitable,  since  it  satisfied 
at  the  same  time  the  special  trade  of  Egypt  and  the  slight  transit-move- 
ment then  existing. 

Under  the  Caesars  the  wants  of  trade  were  very  nearly  the  same.  But 
the  diminution  of  the  water  in  the  Felusiac  branch,  and  the  increased 
draught  of  vessels,  having  rendered  the  navigable  channel  between  Bu- 
bastes  and  the  Sea  of  Erythrea  precarious,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  added 
to  the  depth  of  the  canal,  and  ensured  a  proper  supply  of  water  by  taking 
it  from  the  head  of  the  Delta,  at  about  the  spot  where  Cairo  now  stands. 

At  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  Amru,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  con- 
eeived  the  design  of  connecting  the  two  seas  by  a  direct  canal  from  Suez 
to  Pelusium.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  brought  from  Cairo  by  the  ancient 
canal  of  the  Caesars,  were  to  have  supplied  this  canal.  But  Omar  opposed 
this  project,  moved  by  the  fear  of  laying  open  to  Christian  vessels  a  path 
to  Arabia.  The  fanaticism  of  the  khalifs  closed  Egypt  herself  to  the 
trade  of  Europe.  Omar  at  one  time  restored  the  canal  of  the  Caesars  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  Arabia;  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  him, 
Al  Mansur  caused  it  to  be  filled  up,  in  order  to  starve  out  Mecca  and 
Medina. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  French  revived  the  question  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  modem  times,  and  to  M.  Lepere,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Fonts 
et  Chauss^es,  belongs  the  honour  of  resuscitating  in  our  own  days  the 
idea  of  a  canal  from  Suez  to  Felusium. 

Major-General  Chesney  also  advocated  the  opening  of  a  ship  canal 
from  Suez  to  Tineh  as  far  back  as  September  30,  1830 ;  a  letter  of  that 
date  appearing  in  a  Report  of  the  Froceedings  of  the  Steam  Committee 
for  July,  1834,  in  which  that  distinguished  officer  says:  ''As  to  the 
executive  parts,  there  is  but  one  opinion.  There  are  no  serious  natural 
difficulties ;  not  a  single  mountain  intervenes,  scarcely  what  deserves  to 
be  called  a  hillock ;  and  in  a  country  where  labour  can  be  had  without 
limit,  and  at  a  rate  infinitely  below  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  expense  would  be  a  moderate  one  for  a  single  nation,  and  scarcely 
worth  dividing  between  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  who  would  all  be 
beaefited  by  the  undertaking." 

A  party  of  English  officers  also  attempted,  shortly  after  the  events  of 
1840,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  isthmus  with  the  view  to  the  opening  of  a 
maritime  canal,  and  they  were  the  first  to  determine  that  the  level  of  the 
two  seas  was  nearly  identical.  In  1841,  Linant  Bey  also  endeavoured, 
together  with  Mr.  Anderson,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Feninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  to  form  a  company  for  cutting 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and,  finally,  in  1846,  a  company  was  actu- 
ally formed  with  that  object  in  view,  the  principal  members  of  which  were 
Messrs.  Stephenson,  Talabot,  and  De  Negrelli. 

M.  de  Lesseps  came,  then,  late  into  the  field,  for  it  was  only  in  1854 
that  that  gentleman,  having  advocated  the  same  scheme  with  Muham- 
mad Sayyid,  that  enterprising  ruler  requested  him  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
on  the  subject,  and  he  at  the  same  time  issued  a  firman  to  the  consuls- 
general  of  foreign  powers,  destined  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan, 
granting  to  a  company  composed  of  the  capitalists  of  all  nations,  without 
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distmcUoD,  the  right  to.  conatruct  i^  canal  between  the  twa  seas.  The. 
Viceroy  also  ordered  his  two  French  engineers,  Linant  Bey  and  Mougel 
Bey,  to.  accompany  M.  de  Lesseps  on  an  exploring  expedition  to.  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  This  expedition  was,  made  in  December,  1864,  and  ia 
January,  1855,  and  the  report  of  the  Pasha's  engineers  was  most  favour- 
able to  the  scheme. 

The  next  step  of  M.  de  Lesseps  was  to  proceed  to  Constantinople^ 
where  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers,  as  also  to 
Lord  de  Bedcliffe,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter  expatiating  on  the  political 
features  of  the  project,  and  the  interest  which  England,  of  iXl  other 
countries,  ought  to  feel  in  the  oreation  of  a  direct  ship  route  to  India, 
and  Australia.  But  while  the  Sultan  sympathised  with  the  project,  he 
and  his  advisers  felt  that  the  projected  railway  from  the  coast  of  Syria  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  by  opening  the  great  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and, 
Tigris,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  comprising  Ancient  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea,  to  productiveness  and  commerce, 
was  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Turkish  interests  than  the  opening 
of  a  maritime  canal  of  some  ninety  miles,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
charter  was  for  a  long  time  withheld.  This  was  decidedly  much  to  be> 
regretted,  for  there  is  an  opening  for  both  projects,  and  the  interests  of 
the  two  do  not  in  any  way  clash  in  a  manner  to  threaten  their  mutual 
existence.  As  the  French  opposed  the  project  of  an  Egyptian  railroad 
during  the  reien  of  Louis  Philippe  from  political  apprehensions,  so  it 
would  appear  that  Lord  de  Redcliffe  entertained  an  aTcrsion  to  the  Suez 
Canal  project  founded  on,  some  similar  grounds,  but  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  viceroys  of  Egypt,  so  lately  belligerent  against  the  authority  of 
their  Sultan,  haa  as  much  to  do  as  the  idea  of  any  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  one  nation  over  another  in  Egypt.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
opposition  of  an  ambassador  all-powerful  in  Turkey,  from  his  well-known 
and  inflexible  bias  in  favour  of  its  true  interests,  is  to  be  regretted  as 
tar  as  the  great  purposes  of  a  general  civilisation  are  concerned.  An  un- 
derstanding, or  an  international  treaty  between  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  declaring  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  a  neutral  pas- 
sage open  at  all  times  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  would  secure  the 
country  from  any  preponderance  of  interests  or  power,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  guarantee  the  allegiance  of  the  viceroys  of  Egypt.  What- 
ever tended  to  render  that  country  more  prosperous  would  strengthen 
the  ties  of  its  hereditary  rulers,  while  their  position,  guaranteed  by  the 
European  powers,  could  not  undergo  any  change  without  the  consent  of 
those  powers.  The  canal  would,  in  fact,  be  a  great  political,  as  well  as 
a  physical,  obstruction  to  the  march  of  any  Egyptian  army,  or  of  any 
future  Ibrahim,  into  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Syria. 

In  the  summer  of  1855,  M.  de  Lesseps  came  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  scheme  known  in  this  country,  and  with  this  view  he 
published  the  pamphlet  entitled  '*  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  Question."  The 
next  and  most  important  step  of  all  was,  however,  the  appointment,  at. 
the  request  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  of  a  commission  composed  of 
eminent  engineers  from  all  European  countries  to  examine  into  the 
practicability  of  the  project  on  the  spot.  The  commission  proceeded 
to.  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  It  consisted  of  Messrs.  Rendel 
and  Maclean  for  England,  M.  de  Negrelli  for  Austria,  M.  Paleocapa 
for  Sardinia,  M.  Conrad  for  Holland,  M.  Leutze  for  Prussia,  Messrs, 
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fievaudi  nd  lienstoK  for  France,  and  M.  Moirtaslaotf  for  Spain»  Tlir 
depaarianenA  of  naatieal  scaenea  was  repvesented  by  Captain  Hama,  of 
the  East  Ijidiat  Compaay'a  service,  and  by  Bear-Admiral  de  GeaouiHy 
and  Gapfeain  Jaovea,  of  thr  in^rial  Fzeneh  na/vy. 

Tin  commifliioiK  forived  iii  Alexandria  en  the  18di  ef  November, 
1855,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  all  points  oonneeted  wi<^  tile: 
ptoposod  undertaking;.  Its  labours  termi&ated  on  1^  drd  of  January, 
1S56,  and  ^eic  report,  sii^ned  by  F.  W.  Conrady  presidteot  of  1^  inter- 
ntttiooal  eommiaaioa,.  and  by  Messrs.  Lieusson  and  Charles  Manby,  aa 
seeretades,  is  now  before  the  pabUc.  It  qq^bsx»  all  the  detaala  mL 
BBBBtia  of  iaformatioiL  necessary  on  account  of  tiie  different  traets  pro- 
posed, ef  the  levelEngs  e£  the  two  seas,  of  the  sur&ce,  of  1^  coastrue* 
tien  of  the  canal^  as.  ako  of  measurements^  sections,  priee%  espenditure^ 
and  estfumtefl  cost  of  maintenanee,  and  it  arrives  at  the  unanimous  cooh 
ckisicHi  that  tira  diseet  canal  between  Pelvnum  and  Saez  is  the  only 
aahition  of  tibs  problem^  and  Idiat  there  exist*  no  other  practical  method 
of  jotioing  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean*;:  that  the  execution  of 
tins  maritime,  canal  ia  easy  and  its  success  certain ;  and  that  the  %yp9 
harhouna  lequiBed  to  be  constructed  at  Suez  and  Pehisium  present  no» 
diffixndtBa  but  sucb  as  ave  of  an  ordinary  character. 

it  would  seem  to  verge  almost  on  arrogance  to  put  forth  «3y  ebier* 
tiona  to  a  phm  conntenanced  by  such'  high*  authoriti^.  Such,  thereme^ 
will  not  be  aittempted,  but  it  naay  still  be:  permitted  to  mention  diffianl** 
tfea;  to  be  fonewamed  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  such  knowledge  often 
anticipates  disappointment  at  what  might  otherwise  entail  vnforseeen? 
delays  and  expenses.  The  motives  which  appear  to  have  deterred  the 
minority  of  ^gineeRi  who  ha«e  prevkmsljr  iZed  th«r  atteirtion  to  the 
oaiject  of  &  maritime  canal  from*  entertaintag  the  idea  of  a  direct  tracks 
are  the  inflncnces*  of  tradition*  These  the  international  eommiasiaii 
pass  over  as  beneath  notice.  We  cannot  quiite  consider  theftt  as  so  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  attention.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  most  ancieBfe 
times  a  eanal  was  drawn  off  from  the  ^e,  which,  following  the>  vaUey 
ci.  Tundlat,.  watered  Heroopolis,  or  Hahtrodiy  and  terminated  at  Thaow 
faasium  on  the  Crocodile  Lakes,  and  at  Serapium,  or  Baalaephon.  Atthes 
sanM  eariy  tini«B  die  Bitter  Lake  joined  the  sea  and  fonned  part  of 
the  bay  of  Heroopolis,  or  Pi-Hsdiiroth,  which  was  nmned  after  the  eity 
thsut  stood  at  its  head  (Isaiah,  xL  15).  After  that  Arsiaoe  i^rang*  np 
between  the  Bitter  Lake  and  liie  Bay  of  Heroopolis ;  and  Qysma,  nem 
Suez,  was  founded  at  the'  locks  where  the  canal  entered  the  bay..  Now 
we  cannot  precisely  agree  with  the  commission  that  such  a  canal  wna 
constructed  sokly  to  satisfy  the*  interests  of  commerce  at  that  time,  Wa 
doubt  if  those  interests  were  not  more  interwoven  wii^  Syria  and  iHwiH- 
meia  than  witk  tiae  Red  Sea  and  Arabia.  The  Felusiac  Nile  pointed 
out  the  natural  course  of  the  water-shed  to  the  Mediterranean  in  ita 
most  earterly  limit ;  beyond  that,  any  waters  taken-  or  flowing  fcom  the 
Nile  fomxd  their  way  by  the  Bay  of  Heroopolis  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
platean  of  £1  Guisr,  which  forms  the  summit-level  of  the  isdimns  (fortp- 
nine  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  at  low  water),  contains  the  secret  of 
this,  although  borings  carried  to  a  depth  of  seyraty-ox  feet  and  a  half 
eshibited  nothing  but  sand  alternating  with  la3rers  of  clay  and  sulphate 
of  Ume,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  feet  sand  almost  of  the  compactness  of 
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Again,  imder  &»  Cssan  we  observe  the  mmt  Avug.  AfltinMigii  Ae 
eastern  canal  was  prolian|*ed  to  the  head  of  the  Delta — «aleriB|f  the  laad 
of  Goshen  (BielicifoUtes) ;  Baih^lo^,  opposite  MerapUs,  now  Old  Cairo; 
HeliopoHs,  Barneses^  or  Abaris,  aow  Matariyahf  ooee  a  aeat  of  leacnang^ 
Soeae,  or  Skaoooth;  Thoiua;  £diaa;  PN^m,  >or  FatenMU^  and  On,  «r 
Oniony  where  the  Jew«'  temple  stood — still  tlie  outlet  was  the  saase::  it 
curved  round  to  the  south  to  the  Erythrean  Sea*  Lastfy,  it  was  the 
same  under  the  Atalw.  They  positively  oonftemplatod  an  intoivnaintiine 
isanal,  and  yet  the  iflow  (^  waters  remained  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
condition — a  condition  to  wUeh  liiene  has  as  yet  been  no  ezoeptien. 

This  nay,  it  is  trae,  be4hU  ya^e  asd  tsaditiouiry;  hut  if  the  naNxoad 
£aU  of  the  Nile,  when  forced  out  of  its  natural  channel  to  tiie  aastwank, 
has  from  all  times  been  to  the  south,  what  anomt  of  defrtk  will  it  not 
be  necessary  to  maintain  to  make  it  flow  the  other  way  P  and  tf  enooess  is 
ultimately  attained  in  such  a  prcject,  what  eiieet  snay  aet  the  -openu^^  <£ 
the  canal  have  upon  the  westeiai  bcanohes  of  the  riv«r^  mare  e^>edaily 
the  Mahmudiyah  Canal  and  the  imgatioa  of  extensive  diitcicts  F 

Apart  from  tradition,  in  mare  modem  tincB  M.  Lepere,  instrttcted  by 
General  Bonaparte  to  investigate  the  question  on  the  spot,  lejeeted  the 
idea  of  a  direct  cutting,  because  he  feared  that  it  would  be  impossihfe  ia 
excavate  and  maintain  at «  sufficient  depth  the  cbfannel  froas  Suez  to  the 
deep  bottom  of  the  roadstead.  In  the  second  place,  he  €Ould  net  discover 
may  spot  aloqg  the  coast  at  Pelusium  wliere  a  oMnmodioas  hadbour  could 
be  Ibrmed,  such  as  it  was  nevertheless  indispensaUe  io  ^isnish ;  and 
lastly,  he  was  also  apprehensive  of  the  diting  whidi  the  winds  Stoai  the 
nortn-west  might  produce. 

The  international  commission  iias  met  these  oljectioBBS  with  die  ability 
to  be  expected  from  the  im{«ioved  condition  of  ei^iaeering  science.  Biafe 
we  have  heard  die  fisst  of  these  difficidties  dwelt  upon  by  emanei^ 
engineers  as  of  a  very  serious  nature.  It  is  easy  to  nndaistand  how  a 
canal  can  be  maintained  in  an  open  cooatryy^ven  whane  the  soil  has  Hittb 
soUdity,  with  proportionate  care  and  expense^  hut  it  is  difienlt  to  undei^- 
stand  howa  submaione  oanal  is  to  be  maintained  mA  'Ov«n  granted  a 
permanent  sandy  bed. 

The  current  from  the  Bed  Sea  wifl  give  certain  facilities  for  heeping 
cnen  such  «"  channeL  But  the  inteBaatioaal  cflsuraMBieay  afiwr  giviz^ 
the  history  of  the  long-v^ezed  question  as  to  tiie  dtiffeDence  in  the  level  ^ 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  conchide  by  stating  it  bm  their  con- 
viction that  the  ordinary  mean  lev^  of  the  JledtteBranean  at  Tineh  is 
7  &et  7  indies  above  the  datum  point  tahen  in  front  «f  the  hotel  on  the 
^pay  at  Suez  (Bepor^  page  ^1) ;  ^ovp^vei^  at  pi^  S7  of  the  same 
Report,  they  say :  '^  The  general  vesnlt  of  the  eight  surveys  made  of 
the  isthmus  since  1846  has  established  the  habitual  mean  level  of  the 
waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium  at  7  feet  7  mc^ies  hekw  the  datum  Ime 
on  the  quay  at  Suez."  As  the  latter  is  obviously  neaat,  we  must  set 
down  the  &st  statement  as  a  simple  ervatuaa.  But,  wihen  arguing 
Ugainst  M.  Talabot's  project,  the  coeamissie&eni  say  tie  channel  would 
epen  out  upon  'a  hidden  bas^  of  quicksands,  which*  wlienever  it  \A&m 
a  storm  from  the  north-west  or  north-east^  ase  didvan  backward  and 
forward^  it  would  be  iiable  to  beeome  ebstiacted  by  this  sand,  and 
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could  only  l>e  kept  clear  by  the  use  of  dredging-boats,  would  not  the 
same  objection  apply  to  a  channel  in  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium? 

The  direct  canal,  as  at  present  proposed,  starts  from  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Jt  traverses,  taking  a  direction  almost  due 
north,  the  12^  miles  which  separate  Suez  from  the  basin  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  It  traverses,  also,  these  lakes  unembanked,  and  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lakes  it  proceeds,  cutting  through  the  plateau 
of  Serapiiun,  towards  Lake  Timsah.  This  lake  it  also  traverses,  and 
winding  round  the  plateau  of  El  Guisr,  it  skirts  the  eastern  border  of 
Lake  Menzaleh,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  that  salient  portion 
of  the  coast  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  ancient  Sais,  and  forms  the 
limit  of  the  Bay  of  Pelusium,  properly  so  called,  to  the  east,  and  of  the 
Bay  of  Dibeh  to  the  west. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  which  the  canal  will  have  to  traverse  was  ascer- 
tained by  nineteen  different  borings.  It  results  from  these  that  the  soil 
to  be  excavated  by  the  dredging  machine  to  form  the  channel  in  the 
roadstead  of  Suez  is  for  the  nrst  36  feet  sandy,  and  then  shells,  gpravel, 
and  a  bed  of  hard  rock  for  1 1  feet  6  inches.  The  excavation  of  the 
latter  will  require  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  line. 

Two  borings,  one  Ki\  miles,  the  other  \2\  miles  from  Suez,  indicated 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  excavated  in  the  portion  of  ground  separating 
the  Red  Sea  from  the  Bitter  Lakes.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  clay,  varying  in  compactness,  and  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  currents  of  sufficient  force  to  destroy  embankments  of 
sand. 

The  Bitter  Lakes,  extending  to  a  length  of  not  less  than  25  miles, 
have  been  long  since  dried  up,  and  present  a  bottom  of  yielding  sand 
impregnated  with  salt.  Borings  detected  sand,  shells,  sulphate  of 
lime,  light  brown  clay,  and  a  thick  bed  of  sea-salt.  The  great  basin 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  being  left  behind,  the  plateau  of  Serapium  appears ; 
and)  commencing  from  this  point,  which  forms  almost  the  centre  of  the 
isthmus,  little  else  than  sand  occurs  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  except 
at  the  plateau  of  El  Guisr,  where  sand  almost  of  the  compactness  of 
stone  was  met  with  at  a  considerable  depth,  as  also  at  a  point  above  Lake 
Timsah  called  Sheikh  Ennedee,  from  the  tomb  of  a  sheikh  of  that  name, 
where  a  bed  of  calcareous  stone  4  feet  10  inches  in  thickness  is  met  with. 
Lake  Timsah  is  generally,  but  not  always,  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Wadi  Tumilat.  Its  borders  appear  to  be  completely  fixed  throughput 
their  extent.  It  is  probable,  say  the  commissioners,  that  in  former  times 
the  Bed  Sea  advanced  as  far  as  these  regions,  for  shells  similar  to  those 
inhabiting  that  sea,  and  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Mediterranean,  are 
found  beneath  the  mud.  Should  the  inter-maritime  communication  ever 
be  effected,  the  zoological  species  of  the  one  sea  will  be  introduced  to, 
and  commingled  with,  those  of  the  other. 

The  plateau  of  El  Guisr,  which  forms  the  summit-level  of  the  isthmus^ 
consists,  like  all  the  higher  portions  of  the  plateau  north  of  Wadi 
Tumilat,  of  a  vast  bed  of  sand,  protected  from  the  action  of  the  wind  by 
the  plants  and  small  gravel  with  which  it  is  covered.  Tet  is  this  eleva- 
tion, insignificant  as  it  is,  said  to  be  connected  with,  or  to  constitute  a 
spur  of,  the  elevations  which  streteh  towards  Syria  and  the  east  as  far 
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as  the  Arabian  chain,  of  which  it  seems  to  form  a  component  part.  (Re* 
port,  page  59.)  There  is  every  probability,  therefore,  that  there  is  more 
than  "  sand  of  the  compactness  of  stone"  at  some  depth.  Traces  of  the 
canal  of  Nechos,  which  was  intended  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  are  visible  here,  but  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  of  such  a  project  having  ever  been  carried  out. 

From  the  plateau  of  £1  Guisr  to  Felusium,  a  distance  of  about  Z2\ 
miles,  the  surface  of  the  soil  exhibits  a  series  of  undulations  with  very 
gentle  slopes.  In  no  part  is  there  any  tsonsiderable  alteration  of  level. 
The  gravel  becomes  gradually  finer,  and  at  last  disappears.  The  sand, 
which  is  tolerably  firm,  is  not  at  all  movable  along  the  line  of  the  canal, 
being  bound  down  by  a  prolific  vegetation.  Thus  the  Suez  Ship  Canal, 
it  is  stated,  will  have  to  traverse,  through  its  entire  course  of  161,827 
yards,  first,  clay,  from  Suez  to  the  Bitter  Lakes ;  nest,  firm  sand,  from 
the  Bitter  Lakes  to  its  outlet  in  the  Bay  of  Felusium;  and  there  is 
nothing,  neither  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  nor  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
to  offer  the  least  impediment  to  the  construction  or  the  maintenance  of 
such  canaL 

The  authors  of  the  project  and  the  international  commissioners  were 
further  called  upon  to  decide  if  the  canal  should  be  constructed  with  a 
summit-level  and  fed  with  water  from  the  Nile,  or  excavated,  so  as  to 
bring  the  two  seas  into  direct  communication,  with  or  without  locks. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  they  decided  that  the  latter 
system  was  the  best,  that  the  direct  canal  must  be  fed  with  sea-water, 
but  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  vast  sheet  of  water  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  It  is  proposed  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  shall  be  intro* 
duced  into  these  lakes  with  all  due  precaution ;  and  when  once  the  lakes 
are  filled  over — a  surface  of  394,690,890  square  yards— -a  constant  level 
will,  it  is  supposed,  be  maintained,  which  would  serve  as  a  regulating 
power  to  the  action  of  the  waters.  Consequently,  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  would  be  increased  soutiiward  of  the  lakes  in  that  portion  of  the 
canal  which  is  cut  through  clay,  and  would  be  diminished  in  that  portion 
which  is  cut  through  sand.  This  appeJEms  to  be  a  very  ingenious  specu* 
lation ;  but  is  the  Rh6ne  less  rapid  at  its  issue  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
than  at  its  entrance  into  that  lake  ?  A  lake  navigation  has  also  been 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  possible  roughness,  opposite  winds,  and 
interruption  of  haulage.  It  has  also  been  surmised  that  the  velocity  of 
the  waters  rushing  into  the  lakes  would  destroy  the  canal  and  cause  land- 
slips, which  would  probably  fill  it  up ;  and  finally,  the  interval  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  having  to  be  lined  with  stone  pitching,' 
it  is  feared  the  stone  will  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  copper  sheathing 
of  vessels. 

To  these  objections  the  commissioners  reply,  that  the  passage  across  in 
the  direction  of  Suez  will  be  favoured  by  tiie  continuance  of  northerly 
winds,  and  that  towards  the  port  of  Stud  by  tiie  permanent  current 
running  from  the  south.  The  interruption  of  haulage  will  be  provided 
for  by  steam-tugs.  The  waters  could  be  let  in  gradually,  and  with 
respect  to  the  mischief  anticipated  from  the  stone  pitching,  the  banks 
will  be  so  far  apart  (328  feet)  where  the  pitching  will  be,  that  two  vessels 
can  pass  without  being  driven  against  the  sides.  The  velocity  of  the 
stream,  if  continuous,  is  calculated  at  3.31  feet  per  second,  but,  inter^ 
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mpbed  ky  dw  KUmt  Lakes,  the  vefoeMy  will  be  3.80  hmt  per  second  in 
the  £i8t  part,  wai  L14  feet  in  Ae  seoood,  or  Pekisbc  end  of  dw  canal. 
The  Bitter  Lakes,  it  is  aba  ealenlated,  wiM  famiA  the  eompaDj  miiik 
prednetive  fishents  to  let  oat. 

The  commission  haiw  withoot  hesitation  adopted  a  mimomin  depth  i<xr 
the  canal  of  26  feet  3  inchea.  The  level  at  the  Bitter  Lakes  -will  be 
■mintamedatli  inches  shore  1^  mean  level  of  Ae  Red  Sea,  aad  16  inches 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  JfteditenaneaD.  There  will  be  two  towiog 
cAuuns,  oae  lapvnads,  the -other  downwards,  by  whidi  the  traffic  will  be 
xegalated.  Paasiag  plaees  are  fonned  by  natore.  Frons  the  Red  Sea  to 
Ae  Bitter  Lakes  the  breadth  at  the  water  line  wfll  be  339  feet,  answenng 
to  a  fareadlh  «£  70  feet  at  bottom,  bvt  thnaghoBt  die  remainder  of  its 
coarse  the  caoal  wiU  present  a  vn^bnn  breadth  ^of  263  feet  The  slopes 
will  be  3J28  feet  in  height,  to  a  base  of  6.54  feet  Each  slope  wiU  be 
sormoanted  by  a  iamfueUe  6.^4  feet  broad,  having  a  ridyUe  feeing  winch 
will  extend  along  i^e  whole  oovrse  of  the  caaaL 

The  roadstead  of  Suez  is  spMions  and  safe.  It  is  capable  <^  accom- 
modating 500  vessels  of  the  larger  size.  It  has  a  depth  of  water  vairyiag 
feom  16  to  42  feat,  the  bottom  hevag  soft  mod)  «nd  affordiag  an  excellent 
hold.  It  has,  therefere^  all  denrdble  qualities  for  forming  the  ontry  to 
the  oanal  joining  the  two  seas.  The  entmnee  to  iiie  mmneH  will  be 
dyked  with  stone  baaks^  ithe  two  ^tties  beti^  the  one  1968^  yards,  the 
oth^  1:1^  mile  in  length.  A  basm  will  ako  be  oonstmcted  sanonnded 
by  quays  in  front  of  the  pveseBt  quay  at  Suez.  Tha  asaterials  for  <^iese 
oonstructions  will  be  derived  fram  the  qoarries  of  Attaka,  a  mountain  in 
the  vicinity  of  Suez,  and  kft  oortain  portions  of  lihe  wiork  from  those  of 
Mount  Salem,  oa  the  other  side  of  the  roadstead  in  Asia,  a  short 'distance 
to  the  eaat. 

The  embauiAure  of  lihe  canal  has,  wo  have  beforo  noticed,  been  fixed 
at  that  salient  point  of  the  coast  which  is  on  a  level  with  Ihe  ancient 
Sttb,  and  fmrms  the  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Pelusium,  properly  so  called,  to 
ihe  east,  and  of  tha  Bay  of  Dibch  to  the  west.  It  is  attbis  spot  that  the 
shone  presents  the  greatest  dechvity ;  and  it  is  here,  we  are  told,  that 
ihene  is  the  least  canse  for  appnaennoii  in  regard  to  ijie  rising  of  the 
bottom. 

The  eommissioners  add,  that  dscy  have  given  the  name  of  Said  to  the 
poposed  port,  in  memory  of  the  ancient  Sais,  and  at  die  same  itime  in 
honour  of  the  .prince  who  at  present  reigns  over  Egypt.  The  etymology 
is  a  curious  one,  whether  regarded  in  a  mationail,  a  reasons,  or  a  philolo- 
gical sense.  The  capital  of  the  Saitic  nome  in  the  Delta  was  one  of 
the  sacred  cities  of  Egypt;  the  title  assumed  <or  beveditarily  enjoyed  by 
the  present  Pasha  of  Egypt,  is  Said,  or  properly  Sayyid,  significative  of 
being  a  holy  man,  tor  a  descendant  of  ihe  prophet  Muhammad,  whose 
name  he  also  bears.  There  is  thus  a  fusion  of  two  separate  national  and 
zel^ious  ideas  in  the  name  proposed  for  the  new  port,  to  which  further  i 

absnrdi^  is  iaiparled  by  a  confusion  of  languages  as  well  as  of  ideas.  i 

Poit  Said  is  to  be  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  embonckure  of  the  I 

eanal,  and  at  the  point  where  it  is  proposed  to  be  opened,  a  depth  of  j 

32  feet  10  inchea  is  not  met  with  till  at  a  distance  of  3280  yards,  or  nearly  • 

two  miles  from  the  shore.     The  bottom  is  sandy  till  a  depth  of  26  to  ' 

29  feet  is  attained,  afterwhich  it  is  mnddy.    Althoi^h  ttie  fresh  de- 
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posits  brought  down  by  the  Nile  augment  the  land  at  the  embottchure 
to  the  extent  of  10  to  13  feet  every  year,  the  commissioners  do  not  con- 
sider that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  deposits  in  the  Gulf  of  Fe- 
lusium  for  ages.  Hence  not  only  do  they  conclude  that  the  existence  of 
any  sea-works  undertaken  in  those  quarters  would  not  be  jeopardised  by 
such  increase  of  deposit,  but  they  also  aver  that  they  would  not  be  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  shifting  of  the  sand  or  mud. 

The  works  projected  at  Port  Said  are  two  jetties,  one  of  which,  on  the 
western  side  advancing  further  than  the  other,  would  be  nearly  a  league 
(2-^  miles)  in  length,  a  channel  of  438  yards  in  breadth)  and  an  inner 
basin  of  twice  its  length  and  breadth  leading  into  the  canal,  and  allowing 
vessels  of  tbe  heaviest  tonnage  to  enter  and  leave  in  all  weathers.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  entrance  thus  carried  out  to  the  zone  of  mud  will  be 
safe  from  invasion  by  the  sand.  But  while  the  total  mass  of  works  re- 
quired here  are  not  only  considerable  but  are  actually  immense,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  foresee  that  difficulties  will  also  arise  from  the  sand,  stirred 
up  by  the  swell  and  littoral  currents,  accumulating  on  the  external  side 
of  the  dykes  and  gradually  advancing  till  they  reach  the  jetty  heads.  The 
commissioners  hold  that  this  would  be  the  work  of  centuries,  but  expe- 
rience might  perchance  attest  to  the  contrary. 

The  second  charter  granted  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  M.  de 
Lesseps  stipulates  among  its  conditions,  besides  the  construction  of  a 
canal  navigable  by  large  vessels  between  Suez  and  Pelusium,  the  con- 
struction also  of  a  canal  adapted  to  the  river  traffic  of  the  Nile,  and 
connecting  that  river  with  the  Suez  Canal;  the  construction  of  two 
further  branches  for  irrigation  and  supply  striking  out  of  the  preceding 
canal  in  the  directions,  respectively,  of  Suez  and  Pelusium  ;  and,  lastly, 
it  stipulates  that  Lake  Timshah  shall  be  converted  into  an  inland 
harbour,  fit  for  vessels  of  the  highest  tonnage. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  given  by  the  commissioners  for 
carrying  out  these  provisions,  as  the  first  especially  involves  a  good  deal 
of  geographical  detail.  Suffice  it,  that  they  admit  that,  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  objects,  a  much  greater  expense  than  was  at  first  estimated 
would  have  to  be  incurred. 

In  return  for  these  stipulated  works,  the  Egyptian  government  makes 
the  following  concessions  :  1st,  a  free  g^ant  of  all  lands  not  the  property 
of  individuals,  which  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
works,  and  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  uncultivated  lands  which  shall 
have  been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  canal  proprietors;  2ndly, 
the  privilege  of  drawing  from  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  state,  free 
of  charge,  all  necessary  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  works  and 
buildings  of  the  undertaking;  and  3rdly,  free  importation  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  works,  or  working  the 
undertaking.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  first  concession  at  its  true  value.  The  company,  however, 
estimate  the  average  profit  per  acre  at  4Z.,  and  supposing  only  60,000 
acres  were  irrigated  during  the  first  year,  the  result,  they  say,  would 
be  an  income  of  240,000Z.  The  company  also  place  prominently  for- 
ward among  their  sources  of  revenue  the  fixing  of  downs  and  their 
conversion  into  fprest-land.  .  The  example  of  France  is  quoted,  .where 
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1ki»  unraal  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  rosin,  after  twenty 
years'  standing  of  the  trees,  is  estimated  at  44  fr.  per  acre.  But 
in  the  &8t  place,  as  far  as  we  remember,  <^  great  Pignadas  of  the 
Landes  are  not  on  the  downs,  but  on  the  borders  of  i^e  lagoons,  and  on 
the  gi«at  plains  within  the  downs.  Secondly,  has  it  been  shown  that 
the  soil  and  climate,  at  present  only  favourable  to  tamarisk,  liquorice, 
and  other  plants,  that  send  their  roots  down  to  a  great  depth  in  pnrsuit 
of  moistare,  is  suited  for  the  growth  of  pine-trees  with  horaontal  roots  ? 
Tfaa  downs  and  land  are  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  to  be  reelaimed  along 
the  banks  of  a  maritime  canal,  watered,  except  at  Timshah,  by  saUne 
waters;  and  the  commissioners  themsdves,  when  arguing  against  M. 
Talabot's  scheme  of  a  canal  across  the  Delta,  say,  in  alhtsion  to  the 
infiltration  of  salt  water  through  the  soil,  that  ^the  eflfects  of  sncfa  an 
infiltration  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  lived  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  era  long,  it  would  condemn  the  soil  to  stenlity  by 
covering  it  with  a  saline  efflorescence/' 

The  profits  must  then,  we  opine,  be  sought  for  from  more  direct  and 
legitimate  resources  than  the  fishery  in  the  Bitter  Lak«s,  the  pine  forests 
of  Arabia,  or  the  gardens  of  Timshah,  and  these  are  manifestly  the  tolls. 
Now,  it  is  further  provided  by  the  charter  that  the  canal  snail  always 
remain  open  as  a  neutral  passage  to  every  merchant  ship,  that  for  the 
right  of  passage  through  the  canal  the  maximum  toll  shall  be  10  fir. 
per  ton  on  ships,  and  per  head  on  passengers.  The  partisans  of  the 
Suez  scheme  attach  much  importance  to  t^is  arrangement,  as  contrasted 
with  what  would  be  the  expenses  of  transit  on  a  Euphratic  railway. 
The  line  from  Seleucia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  say,  will  have  a  lengdi 
of  eight  hundred  miles ;  and  supposing  that  on  this  line  goods  could  be 
carried  at  the  rate  they  are  carried  on  continental  railways — ^tliat  is  to 
say,  at  10  centimes  per  ton  and  per  kilometre — the  charge  for  a  ton  of 
goods  carried  from  Seleucia  to  Bassorah  would  be  not  less  than  4Z.  15s. 
Granted  this,  the  toll  levied  for  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  is 
10  fr.  for  ninety  miles ;  if  that  canal  was  the  same  length  as  llie  Eu- 
phrates Railway,  or  eight  hundred  miles,  the  expenses  would  be,  at  the 
same  proportion,  nearly  as  much  as  on  the  railway,  and  that  for  toll  only, 
not  including  freightage !  Whilst  the  maximum  toll  for  passaco  is  fixed 
at  10  fr.,  nothing  is  said  about  tog-steamers  or  towing-<£ains,  for 
which  additional  payment  may  be  enforced,  or  the  vessel  may  be  left,  in 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  to  enjoy  its  right  of  unmolested  passage  through 
the  canal,  and  to  get  through  it  as  best  it  can. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  expense  of  all  t^  works  will  amount  to 
8,000,000Z.  The  actual  cost  of  the  canal  itself  is  estimated  at  only 
5,720,000/.  But  there  is  a  very  serious  possibility  of  error  in  such  cal- 
culations— the  total  quandty  of  soil  to  be  removed,  for  example,  for  t^e 
grand  maritime  canal,  is  estimated  at  3,307,077,985,510  cubic  feet.  Of 
Sns  quantity,  1,581,710,000  cubic  feet  is  to  be  excavated  to  the  level  of 
bw  water  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  1,725,367,985,510  being  bebw 
that  level,  must  be  excavated  under  water.  Now  how  is  it  possible,  in 
such  a  case,  to  calculate  precisely  what  amount  of  soil  may  have  to  be 
removed  ?  Any  opinion  upon  such  a  delicate  question  coering  from  an 
Knonymous  writer  would  have  no  frirther  weight  with  the  public  than 
tiiat  of  aroosiag  attention  to  the  quesdon.     We  will,  therefore,  quote 
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the  opinion  of  ihe  authors  of  the  pro^t,  as  giv^n  and  coantemnioed  bj 
the  intersatkmal  eommiseioBers  when  discussing  the  avaa^biHty  of  th!e 
Zagazig  Oanal,  which  extends  from  the  ancient  Bubastes  to  ibe  ilas-«l^ 
Wadi,  or  head  of  the  Tumilat  valley,  as  a  fresh- water  jtmction  and  aayi* 
gation  canal,  aud  the  bottom  of  which,  in  order  to  ensure  its  sopply  4it 
all  periods  of  the  year,  would  require  to  be  6  feet  6  inches  below  the  Izne 
of  low  wftteir  in  the  Nile. 

^^  It  appeared  to  them  impossible  to  maintain  in  proper  impair  a  -oanal, 
the  bottom  of  whidh  was  below  the  line  of  low  water  in  the  Niile,  oliieiv 
-maid  than  by  an  enormous  expenditure;  and  even  if  incurring  this  oost,  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  desired  result  would  be  obtained.  In  all  cases 
wiiere  an  attempt  has  been  [made]  to  dig  a  canal  below  the  low-water 
level,  and  more  especially  on  the  outskirts  of  the  desert,  in  the  Ghattat- 
Bey,  for  in^ancQ,  it  invariably  happens  that  at  about  the  level  of  low 
water  a  bed  of  loose  sand  is  met  with,  as  was  the  case  at  Masteroud,  on 
the  Zafranieh.  This  constitutes  an  enormous  difficulty,  and  a  source  of 
expense  of  wliich  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  previous  estimate. 
Wiien  even  it  is  not  sought  to  obtain  any  great  depth  below  the  level 
(1  foot  7^  inches),  for  instance,  annual  dredgings  of  a  really  formidable 
nature  are  reqmred.  Thus  in  the  Ghattat-Bey,  the  labour  of  30,000  or 
40,000  men  is  required  for  the  space  of  a  month  to  clean  out  the  feeder 
at  tike  point  of  junction ;  in  the  Chibin,  from  20,000  to  30,000  men  are 
employed;  »nd  from  15,000  to  20,000  men  for  the  Ohercaouieli  (Cfaerka- 
Uiyjaii).  In  the  case  of  the  MoSze,  all  attempt  to  dredge  it  has  been 
given  up.  To  justify  the  withdrawal  of  so  considerable  a  number  of 
hands  from  the  ordinary  employments  of  agriculture,  nothing  short  of 
absolute  necessity  can  be  admitted — ^a  great  damage  to  the  resources  of 
the  country  is  thus  occasioned,  and  so  serious  a  result  should,  if  possible, 
be  avoided.  Indeed,  the  barrage  of  the  Nile  was  constructed  by  Mehemet 
Ali  on  the  suppo^tion  that  it  would  be  connected  with  canals  situated  at 
a  height  of  two  metres  above  the  low-water  leveL  Generally  speaking, 
and  setting  aside  special  cases,  the  system  of  low  migatson  canals,  that 
is  to  say,  of  canals  lying  below  the  level  of  low  water,  iias  now  been 
abandoned  in  £gypt.''     (Report,  pages  131,  132.) 

The  question  will  naturally  occur  upon  reading  this,  if  wliat  applies  to 
digging  canals  below  the  low- water  level  of  the  Nile,  and  which  is  said  to 
more  especudly  apply  itself  to  the  outskirts  of  the  desert,  would  not  also 
apply  to  a  oaomal  proposed  to  be  excavated  in  great  part  not  only  below 
the  low-wat^  level  of  the  Nile,  but  also  below  that  of  the  two  seas  ? 
Thus,  then,  we  have  three  grand  difficulties  :  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing at  a  sufficient  deptii  the  channel  from  Suez  to  the  de^  bottom  of 
the  roadstead  in  the  Red  Sea;  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  channel 
open  across  liie  isthmus  below  low-water  level;  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintanning  ivt  a  sufficient  depth  the  channd  from  the  Pedusiac  coast  to 
the  deep  hdttonn  of  the  roadstead  in  die  Mediterranean.  But  even  these 
^fiffionlties,  were  they  ov^vome,  would  be  a  trifle  to  what  might  possibly 
ocemr  were  the  junction  of  the  two  seas  practically  carried  into  operation. 
T^  scheme  is  a  gigantic  one,  and  the  results  may  very  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prewnt  something  equally  remarkable.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
reject  iiie  rapoits  of  the  authors  of  the  project,  and  still  less  so  diose  of 
the  faoaoBralile  mea  who  compose  the  imtemational  commission.     What- 
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ever  modem  science  could  do  to  render  the  scheme  practicable,  and  to 
give  it  the  character  of  efficiency  and  certainty,  they  have  done.  But 
there  are  in  nature  powers  which  science  itself  cannot  always  control,  and 
if  they  ever  were  to  be  dreaded,  it  would  be  when  the  Red  Sea  was 
brougnt  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  across  an  isthmus  of 
clay  and  sand.  So  satisfied  are  we,  however,  of  the  soundness  of  the 
data  given,  that  we  would  not  deter  our  fellow-countrymen  from  taking 
shares,  if  it  so  pleases  them.  But  we  would  recommend  them  to  take 
such  a  number  only  as  that  the  loss  of  the  money  will  be  in  no  way  felt 
should  any  unforeseen  catastrophe  occuiv  The  experiment  is  truly  worth 
trying.  The  Viceroy  himself  contributes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
funds,  and  he  is  to  supply  the  Egyptian  hosts  who  are  to  accomplish  the 
labour,  which  in  such  a  climate  cannot  be  done  by  European  hands.  If 
many  individuals  throughout  Europe  would,  therefore,  contribute  their 
mite  towards  this  great  undertaking,  we  might  at  least  test  its  practica- 
bility without  any  serious  loss  being  incurred  by  individuals  ;  while  each 
might  comfort  himself  that,  if  he  got  no  profits,  he  had  taken  a  praise- 
worthy part  in  promoting  one  of  the  most  important  international  under- 
takings of  his  time,  second  only  in  importance,  indeed,  to  the  pro- 
posed railway  communication  to  the  East  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  which,  while  it  would  serve  the  same  purposes  to  commerce  and 
transit  as  the  Suez  Canal,  would  at  the  same  time  carry  civilisation  and 
industry  among  the  prostrate  people  of  the  great  countries  of  antiquity. 
The  Suez  Canal,  when  accomplished,  would  stand  alone  by  itself — a 
monument  of  art  and  science  ;  the  Euphrates  Railway  would  roll  like  an 
olive-branch  athwart  the  cradle  of  mankind,  and  would  once  more  bring 
the  land  of  our  forefathers  into  daily  contact  with  its  long-neglected  off- 
spring. 

As  to  the  political  objections  advanced  against  the  Suez  Canal,  they 
are  not  only  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  but  they  are  positively 
derogatory  to  a  great  political  power.  The  late  ministry  denounced  the 
scheme  as  mischievous,  because  it  would  place  the  fleet  at  Toulon  nearer 
to  India  than  that  at  Portsmouth.  But  how  much  nearer  to  India  are  the 
armies  of  Asiatic  Russia?  How  still  closer  the  Persian  intriguers  at 
Delhi  and  Lucknow  p  If  a  nation  is  not  prepared  to  hold  their  own 
under  all  contingencies,  it  had  better  give  such  up  at  once,  for  it  is  hold- 
ing them  only  upon  sufferance.  The  existing  ministry,  while  declaring 
that  they  would  never  oppose  any  public  works  of  ability  and  importance 
in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world,  which 
might  facilitate  the  social  and  commercial  intercourse  between  great 
nations  and  mighty  countries,  said  that  they  did  not  consider  it  wise  to 
promote  a  scheme  which  they  held  to  be  visionary  and  impracticable. 

The  position  taken  was,  at  all  events,  much  more  commendable  than  that 
assumed  by  Lord  Palmerston.  A  government  is  perfectly  warranted  in  not 
lending  its  countenance  to  a  scheme  which  it  may  deem  to  be  impracti- 
cable, or  if  practicable  to  be  likely  to  involve  expenses  which  will  preclude 
all  profits  and  entail  serious  losses.  If  a  government  did  countenance 
such  projects,  people  would  invest  upon  the  faith  of  their  supposed  supe- 
rior means  of  obtaining  information,  and  when  failure  came  they  would 
place  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  authorities.  No  ministry  can,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  take  such  responsibilities  in  addition  to  the  sufficiently 
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onerous  ones  already  imposed  on  them.  But  it  is  one  thing  not  to 
countenance  a  project,  and  another  to  he  politically  hostile  to  it,  and  to 
get  the  credit,  whether  truly  or  not  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  of  coun- 
selling the  Sultan  not  to  'grant  his  firman  to  it.  Such  interference  was 
alike  unwise,  inconsiderate,  and  impolitic.  It  was  unwise,  because  it  was 
uselessly  hurting  the  feelings  of  our  allies  ;  it  was  inconsiderate,  because, 
as  the  scheme  is  supported  by  all  the  other  continental  nations,  it  must,  if 
practical,  prevail  one  day ;  and  it  was  impolitic,  because,  whilst  Malta 
would  close  the  approaches  to  the  canal  on  one  side,  and  Perim,  which 
neyer  has  belonged  to  Turkey,  and  Aden  on  the  other,  Great  Britain 
derogated  from  her  majesty  by  viewing  any  such  scheme  with  the  same 
jealous  apprehension  which  is  exhibited  by  our  imperial  allies  in  regard 
to  English  projects.  The  first  among  European  nations  for  liberality, 
generosity,  and  philanthropy,  we  should  always  be  most  anxious  not  m 
any  way  to  compromise  or  sully  a  character  which  makes  us  stand  out  in 
such  bright  relief  to  most  continental  countries.  We  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  believe  that  the  existing  ministry,  which  represents  in  so  worthy  and 
so  dignified  a  manner  the  higher  instincts  of  our  nation,  has  withdrawn 
all  futile  and  discreditable  opposition  to  the  Suez  Canal  scheme,  and  that 
a  firman  will  be  issued  without  let  or  hindrance  for  the  execution  of  this 
great  project. 

Although  political  opposition  may  thus  have  ceased  on  our  side,  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  our  gallant  allies  set  us  the  example  of  this  very 
undignified  state  of  things  by  their  previous  open  hostility  to  the  s<iheme  of 
Egyptian  railways,  and  while  we  are  deprecating  opposition  to  schemes 
of  general  utility,  the  Count  de  Warren  is  still  exhibiting  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  by  denouncing  the  proposed  Euphrates  Valley  Railroad 
as  extremely  dangerous  to  Europe  if  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  English- 
men. Sic  vos,  non  vobis.  We  have  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is,  that 
the  two  undertakings  would  be  equally  important ;  the  one  ensuring  eco- 
nomy, the  other  rapidity  of  communication.  In  the  words  of  the  author  of 
"  Highways  to  the  East,"  "  Far  from  being  prejudicial  to  each  other  in  any 
way,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  mutually  advantageous,  and  the  railway  will  be 
especially  useful  to  its  sister  project  in  all  that  concerns  the  traffic  of  the 
southern  side  of  Arabia.  All  those  who  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  East  must  be  aware  that  the  chief  want  of  Turkey  is  the  substitution 
of  roads  for  the  existing  bridle-paths ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  clear 
that  the  construction  of  one,  or,  still  better,  two  or  three,  highways 
through  the  country  will  increase  its  productions  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
at  present  difficult  to  estimate.  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  opening  of 
another  great  route  at  some  hundred  miles'  distance  from  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  whether  it  be  the  Suez  Canal  line  on  the  one  side,  or  that  pro- 
posed for  construction  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
would  do  as  little  injury  to  the  projected  Mesopotamian  route  as  the  rail- 
ways of  Scotland  do  those  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  There  will,  on 
the  contrary,  be  more  than  sufficient  traffic  for  both,  and  their  rivalry  will 
cdmply  be  that  of  sending  the  more  bulky  g^ods  by  water,  and  conveying 
the  lighter  and  more  valuable  products,  as  well  as  passengers  and  mails, 
by  land.  Each  will  find  ample  employment  from  the  local  as  well  as  the 
transit  traffic  from  India  and  Central  Asia." 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ASHI.EY." 


I. 

A  fiABGS  partj  were  assembled  in  a  fine  old  mansion,  the  ccMmtry  aeat 
of  a  British  peer :  a  young  peer,  an  earl,,  who  had  recently  come  into  the 
title.  He  had  given  invitations  in  a  lavish  s[Mrit,  and  a  relative  of  his^ 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Kirton,  had  manag^  to  get  an  invitation  to 
aii&t  as  HJartledon's  mistress  for  the  time  being. 

lione  knew  better  on  which  side  her  bread  was  buttered  than  the  coun- 
tess dowager :  she  liked  it  buttered  on  both^  and  generally  contrived  ta 
get  It,  fc»  she-  was  a  keen  woman  of  the  world,  lamentably  poor  for  her 
stadoo,  and  somewhat  unscrupulous.  She  had  entered  Hartledon  Haase 
with  one  fixed  determination :  that  she  did  not  quit  it  till  Lady  Maude^ 
the-  onlj  daughter  left  on  her  hands^  was  engaged  to  ita  master. 

Lady  Maude  was  nothing  loth.  Young,  beautiful,  and  vaia,.  sh»  jek 
had  a  woman's  susceptible  heart :  though  surrounded  with  Inziiry,  mm^ 
pomp,  and  show,  which  are  said  to  deaden  the  feelings,  and  which 
in  some  measure  do  deaden  them.  Lady  Maude  had  contrived  to.  &11  in 
love  as  deeply  as  did  ever  an  obscure  damsel  of  romance :  and,  Hor  anae 
in  this  chequered  life,  curious  to  say  it,  she  had  £aUen  in  love  witk  the 
right  person — Lord  Hartledon.  When  she  first  came  out,  two  years 
bdbre^his  lordship—- he  was  only  Viscount  Elster  then — had  just  returned 
from*  »  lengthened  sojourn  abroad;  their  relationship  sanctioned  theii: 
being  much  together,  and  the  Lady  Maude  lost  her  heart  to.  him. 

A  wet  day  in  the  country,,  especially  in  August,  is  not  pfeefiant..  A 
certain  Monday  had  been  fixed  upon  for  a  boating  race  on  the*  nver:  the 
gp^itlemen  had  beta  on  their  respective  wager  boatS)  and  the  ladies^  who 
were-  to  look  on  from  the  banks,  had  their  fsLvouidtes  m  it ;-  but  the  sam 
peisifited  in  pouring  down,  so  it  was  put  off  for  that  day. 

Lord  Havtledoa  stood  smoking  a  cigar  and  watching-  the  eloiids^  in.  tibe 
Q0untes&  dowag!er's  private  sitting-room ;  any  cigar,,  but  his,  would  hav» 
been  consigned  to  the  other  side  of  the  door.  The  Honourable  Feaecival 
Ulster^  who  was  then  lounging  on  the  sofa,,  had  only  ^own  (by  nunse 
aecideBt)  the  tail  of  his  cigar  case,  and  the  countess  dowager  had  da^ 
maadbd  what  he  meant  by  displaying  that  thing  in  a  lady's  roam::  Loid 
HaortJedon  entered,  directly  a^r,.  with  a  cigar  ia  hia  mouthy  and  was 
allowed  to.  enjoy  it  in  peace. 

*^  It'a  come  on  purpose,  I  know,"  cried  the  earl,  gloomilr.  ^*  It  k» 
bean  fine,  tiie  whole  nine  days  we  have  been  down  hare,  and  just  beeMMi 
this,  boating  was  to.  come  o£E  to-day,  the  rain  peppers  down.  I  i  wm 
thinking  yesterday,,  as  we  came  out  of  ehunsh*— CAy  talking  aibeoi 
ehusch,  though,.  I  hav^  9aked  thet  AAtoas  to  diaaer  tUs  eveniagt 
m&'am.." 

''  Who?'  said  Lady  Kiston. 

*^  The  clergyman  and  his  wife  uuL  daughter*.  They  mm  exedimt 
friends  of  ours.'' 
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.    ^'OV'  nid  the  couofeesB  dowager.    ^'I  vas  out  when  thej  etlkd. 
Well,  there'll  be  room.     It  is  as  well  to  be  civil  to  these  sort  of  people.'* 

'<  Don't  say  *  these  sort'  when  you  speak  of  tbe  Ashtons,"  returned  the 
yooDg  DoMenaan,  with  a  gesture  that  told  of  diepleasuce.  ''.  They  are 
mast  superior  people,  and  were  valued  by  my  father*  Dr.  Asbton  will 
die  a  bishop  yet ;  and  Anne  is  the  sweetest  girl  I  ever  knew." 

Lady  Maude,  who  was  drawing,  looked  up  suddenly.     Her  eolour  had 
heightened,  ^ough  it  was  brilliant  at  all  time&     She  was  very  handsome  ^ 
tall  and  graceful,  with  dark  eyes  and  raven  hanr. 
.    ^  Are  you  speaking  of  my  maid  F"  she  said.     "  Her  nane  ia  Anne." 

^  I  was  spesking  of  Anne  Asbton,"  replied  the  earL 

"  Allow  me  to  beg  Anne  Ashton's  pardon,"  returned  Lady  Mauda^ 
hes  tone  savouring  of  nuxskery.  ''  Anne  is  so  common  a  name ;  and 
more  in  use,  I  think^  amongst  our  servants  than  ourselves^" 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  common  or  uncommon^"  cried  the  earU 
''  It  is  Anna  Ashton's,.  and  I  have  loved  the  name  as  much  as  I  have 
laved  Anne.     But  I  thiak  it  pretty  also ;  prettier  than  yours,  Maude." 

^'  And  pray  who  ts  Anne  Ashton  ?"  haughtily  demanded  the  eountees 
dowager^  wlulst  Lady  Maude  bent  over  her  employment,  with  white 
Cps. 

"Dr.  Ashton's  daughter." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?" 

^  The  rectos  of  the  parish.  He  preached  to  you  yesterday.  He  was 
our-  tutor,  you  know,  ma'am,  in  years  gone  by,  whenever  we  were  stay- 
ing aA  Haftledon — more  Fer's  and  poor  George'a  than  mine,  thoug^k^- 
and  that  ia  how  we  come  to  love  Anne  so  well." 

^'  ReaUy — Lord  Hartledon — you  are  given  to  random  speech/'  fumed 
the  dowager.  "  A  stranger,  hearing  you,  might  fancy  you  had  serioua 
intentiosa  of — of — making  this  Anne  something  nearer  to  you  than  she 
is.  You  should  choose  your  words  more  care&illy,  sir:  it  is  not  fair 
towards  the  young  woman." 

^  Quite  fjEur^  ma'am:  I  hope  Anne  will  be  nearer  to  me  some  time 
than  she  is  now*     Per  knows  I  do.    Are  you  asleep.  Per?" 

Percival  pushed  up  the  sofa  cushion  with  his  elbow»  and  gave  a  grunt 
by  way  of  answer.. 

''  Has  she  red  hair,  and  sky-blue  eyes,  and  a  doll's  face — and  sits  in 
the  next  pew  to  the  reading-desk  with  three  other  dolls  ?"  sarcastically 
questioned  the  dowager. 

Lord  Hartledon.  shook  his  head*  '^  Dark  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  a 
pal«w  g!B>^^^  ifuse*^  She  sat  alone  yesterday,  for  Mrs.  Ashton.  was  noA 
there,  and  the  rectory  pew  is  the  one  with  green  curtains." 

*'  Oh,  tkai  vulgar-looking  girl !"  uttered  Lady  Maude,  her  unjust 
words — and  she  knew  they  were  unjust — trembling  on  her  lips.  ^'  The 
Gaaad  Sultan  might  exalt  her  to  be  his  clnef  wife,  but  he  could  merer 
neke  a  la%  of  her,  or  get  her  to  look  like  one." 
.  A  pause  follawed  the  qpeeeh.  Percival  Elster  rose  quickly  from  thA 
•ofs^  and  went  away. 

'^  Maude,"  cried  the  eai\  *'  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  you  ha«e  put 

]pw  fbot  in  iL" 

''Thank  you.     For  giving  my  opinion  of  your  Anne  Ashton?" 
**  Fseoiselj^.    You  have  dmen  Per  bom.  the  roook  ia  ~'"^ — ^" 
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<'  Is  Per  of  the  Anne  Ashton  faction — that  the  truth  should  tell  upon 
him  as  well  as  upon  you  ?'* 

^<  It  is  upon  him  that  the  words  will  tell — hut  they  are  not  the  truth. 
I  do  not  care,  excepting  that  I  know  Anne  is  everything  that  is  good, 
and  I  love  her  as  if  she  were  my  sister.  Percival's  love  for  her  is  dif- 
ferenty  Maude ;  she  is  to  he  his  wife/' 

^'  Is  it  true?  Is  it  to  Anne  Ashton  that  Percival  is  engaged?  We 
did  hear  something  ahout  an  engagement  in  the  earl's  time/' 

"  To  Anne  Ashton.     They  have  been  engaged  these  three  years.*' 

The  lovely  bloom  came  again  into  the  cheeks  of  Lady  Maude,  the  fas- 
cinating look  to  her  face.  '^  How  could  you  mystify  us  so,  Edward  ?" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Because  Edward  delights  in  mystifying,"  said  the  countess  dowager, 
as  she  sailed  away  to  leave  them  alone,  but  her  brow  was  smooth  again, 
and  her  tone  soft  as  honey. 

^'Is  it  not  rather — rather  beneath  an  Elster  to  marry  a  country 
clergyman's  daughter  p"  began  Lady  Maude  to  his  lordship,  her  feelings 
bitter  still,  towards  Anne  Ashton. 

**  You  would  not  say  so  if  you  knew  Anne.  And  who  is  Per  Elster^ 
the  Honourable?  An  unlucky  dog  of  a  spend-all.  He  must  change  his 
fortunes  before  he  can  take  Anne." 

"  How  did  the  engagement  spring  up  ?" 

^'  I  partly  told  you.  Dr.  Ashton  was  their  tutor,  mine  only  for  a  little 
while.  That  is,  when  we  were  at  Hartledon,  between  terms,  the  doctor, 
to  oblige  the  earl,  allowed  us  to  read  with  him,  and  we  were  half  our 
time  at  the  rectory.  He  is  not  a  tutor  by  profession;  you  must  not  think 
that  ;'"he  is  a  proud  old  doctor  of  divinity  with  a  famous  living.  And 
my  mother  was  fond  of  Anne,  and  used  to  have  her  here  a  great  deal. 
Why,  in  my  mother's  last  illness,  Anne  was  of  far  more  comfort  to  her 
than  Margaret.'  -  That  is  how  it  happened." 

"  Did  the  earl  know  of  it  ?" 

^^  Yes ;  and  told  Per  he  was  a  lucky  fellow,  for  he  had  won  a  prize. 
He  set  Per  up  several  times ;  got  him  a  place  in  the  government,  sent 
him  over  to  our  embassy  at  Paris ;  oh,  two  or  three  good  turns  he  did 
him,  all  for  Anne's  sake.  But  Per  manages  to  drop  through  all  his 
chances." 

"  He  will  drop  through  more  yet,"  said  Lady  Maude.  "  I  pity  his- 
Miss  Ashton  if  she  means  waiting  for  him." 

*' Means  it!  She  loves  him  passionately;  devotedly:  she  would  wait 
for  him  all  her  life,  and  be  contented  only  to  look  at  him  from  a  distance,, 
and  worship  him."  • 

'^  As  we  look  at  a  star  through  a  telescope,"  laughed  Lady  Maude. 
^'  And  Per's  not  worth  the  devotion." 

^'  Per's  not  a  bad  fellow,  in  the  main.  The  worst  is,  he  is  so  easily 
led :  one,  with  a  strong  will,  may  sway  him  any  way.  He  is  not  a  lucky 
fellow  either :  look  at  his  nearly  blowing  off  his  arm,  that  time  in  Scoi^ 
land.  And  when  my  father  died,  three  parts  of  Per's  portion  went  to 
pay  off  debts  no  one  ever  knew  he  had  contracted." 

<<  Does  Dr.  Ashton  approve  of  a  suitor  for  the  young  lady  so  slippery 
as  the  Honourable  Per  ?" 

'^  There's  where  the  shoe  pinches  at  the  rectory,  Maude.     But  they 
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do  'so  love  her.    And  they  know  how  she  loves  Perciyal.     If  ever  I 
should  marry — ^which  I  never  shall — I  should  like  my  wife  to  he——" 

^'Why  shall  you  never  marry?"  quickly  interrupted  Lady  Maude. 
"  What  do  you  mean  P" 

<<  Because  I  shan't,"  logically  answered  the  young  nobleman.  ^  At 
least,  not  for  years  and  years  to  come.  I  have  more  wild  oats  to  sow 
than  Per  has — I  have,  Maude,  though  you  may  not  think  it — bushels 
more,  and  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  set  about  the  process  yet." 

Lady  Maude  damaged  her  landscape.  She  sketched  a  tree  where  a 
chimney  ought  to  have  been,  and  then  laid  the  fault  upon  her  pencils. 

'^  It  has  been  real  sport,  Maude,  ever  since  I  came  home  from  knock- 
ing about  abroad,  to  see  and  hear  the  old  ladies.  All  think  that  Edward 
Earl  of  Hartledon  is  to  be  caught  with  a  bait ;  and  that  bait  is  each  one's 
own  enchanting  daughter.  I  let  them  angle :  what  does  it  hurt  ?  they 
are  amused,  and  I  am  none  the  worse.  I  enjoy  a  good  laugh  over  it, 
and  take  care  of  myself.  As  I  have  need  to  do :  for  if  once  I  g^ve  but 
the  faintest  sign  of  a  nibble,  I  should  inevitably  be  snapped  up  and  done 
for ;  or  be  the  victim  of  some  detestable  Breach  of  Promise  afiair,  and 
stand  damages.     No,  I  am  not  a  marrying  man." 

'^Why  do  you  tell  me  this?"  asked  Lady  Maude,  with  a  burning 
fiioe*. 

'*  Do  you  not  like  to  hear  it  ?  You  are  one  of  the  family,  so  I  may 
tell  you  anything.  It  will  be  fun  for  you,  Maude,  as  well  as  for  me,  if 
you  choose  to  look  on:  there  are  some  staying  in  the  house  now, 
who—" 

'*  Is  Hartledon  here  ?     I  say,  Hart,  it's  clearing  up." 

'*By  Jove,  though,  is  it?  But  we  must  still  defer  it  till  to-morrow, 
for  the  ladies  would  be  over  their  shoes,  and  they'd  never  forgive  us  if  we 
had  it  all  to  ourselves." 

The  earl  and  another  earl,  he  who  had  come  to  interrupt  him,  left  the 
room;  and  Lady  Maude  passionately  dashed  her  pencil  on  the  cardboard, 
and  scored  her  pretty  sketch  all  over  with  ugly  black  lines.  Her  fieuse 
looked  ugly  then.  '*  Why  did  he  say  that  to  me  ?"  she  uttered.  "  Was 
it  with  a  purpose  ?  Can  he  have  found  out  that  I  love  him  ?  And  that 
my  mother  is  one  of  the  subtlest  of  the  anglers ^" 

"  Whatever  are  you  at  with  your  drawing,  Maude?" 

^'  Oh — ^I  am  not  in  a  drawing  mood,  mamma,  and  I  was  grown  sick 
of  the  piece." 

^'  And  how  fierce  you  were  looking,"  pursued  the  countess  dowager* 
^*  And  that  was  the  sketch  Hartledon  asked  you  to  do  for  him,  from  the 
old  painting !" 

'^  He  may  do  it  himself,  if  he  wants  it  done." 

«*  Where  is  Hartledon?" 

"  I  don't  know.     Gone  out  somewhere." 

*'  Has  he  offended  you  ?  or  vexed  you  ?     Speak  out." 

^*  Well,  he  did  vex  me.  He  has  just  been  assuring  me,  with  the  coolest 
possible  air,  that  he  should  never  marry.  He  told  me  to  notice  what  a 
neap  of  g^rls  were  after  him— -or  their  mothers  for  them — and  the  sport 
he  had  to  himself  over  it ;  he  who  was  not  a  marrying  man." 

^^Is  that  all?  You  need  not  have  destroyed  your  drawing.  Lord 
Hartledon  shall  be  your  husband,  Maude,  before  six  months  are  over. 


If  li»  i»  not^  zapoack  ne  for  a  fak^  prophsteas— ani  a  1miE|^iig 
moDBger" 

LadyMaiiide  soaiiLBd:  ake  had  almoat  dbiUlike  eonfidenat;  in  tke  tact  of 
her  mother. 

Dr.  Asl^too  and  Im  &raiily  arrived  to  dinner,  and  tlie  eounton.  devager 
vaa  eondeseendtiig  ;  Iwi  tksy  were  BMvged  in  the  large  niiafaer  o£  guflat% 
aady  save  that  tlie  doctor  said  grace,  were  little  fcaa  or  heard..  Laii^ 
Maude  took  poaaeaaioB  of  Anne  after  dkiaer,  and  entetei,  wid»  soni^ 
fevemony,  into  her  private  affairs..  Strange  as  it  mmy  seany  A»  was 
jealous  of  her,  although.  Lord  Hartledoui  bad  said  she  was  tl»  betrotiied 
of  hia  brother  ;  but  Maude  dissembled  welL 

^<  Hartledoa  told  me  how  nuicb  I  shoaM  lake  jou,"  qxmA  abe^  ^^and  I 
aeareely:  listened  to.  hinai  but  now  I  find  he  was*  r^ht,  fiur  jmn  are  tite 
deaaiest  girl  I  ever  met.    I  shall  call  joul  Anne." 

Miea  Asbton  vras  at  fault  for  a  reply :  sh«r  was  not  apt  to  taka  violeai 
fiuaciea  herself  or  to  mek  into  suddes  Mendahipsk 

*^  He  whispered  the  aeevet  about  you  and  Peteiival  y  hot  obIt  to  na— " 
don't  look  alarmed — ^to  Baaaima  and  rae.  Miss  Asfatoi»— oh,,  i  an  foa^ 
getting  myself:  Anne — ^you  must  tmm  Pareival  from  hia  emk  w&y&  If 
ever  it  is  to  be  done^  it  must  be  by  you." 

Anne  answered  quickly  now,  almost  resentfully :  ^'  Not  so  much  evilas 
tboaghtkas^  Lady  Maode." 

'^  Quant  k  moi,  je  me  vois  pas  la  differeace.  Do  yov  speak  Fienak, 
Asne  ?•— oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  of  course  you  do;  what  am  I  thanhaag 
of  ?  Should  Percival  ever  get  the  luck  to  marry — meaning  the  ineome 
—he  will  make  a  doeile  Imband,  Aane ;  he  is  too  eaaily  led  ta  have  a 
win  of  his  own :.  his  wife,  you,  Anne^  will  be  mistress  and  master.'* 

<<I  think  Mr.  Elster  would  not  thank  us  sa  to  speak  of  hii%"  col^ 
observed  Anne  Ashton. 

"  You  devoted  giorl !  you  will  not  hear  hinft  called  to  pieeea.  Take  care, 
Aane;  too  much,  teve  is  not  good  ferginniDg  the  mastership;  and  I  have 
haard  that  you  are — shall  I  say  it? — fblle  de  luL" 

^Rumowa  to  that  e£gset  hav«  been  breathed  as  to  the  Lady  MJiada'a 
legaid  £or  Lord  Hartledoi^"  indigaaatly  apoka  up  Anne«. 

«  Have  they  ?" 

^^But  /will  not  aak  Lady  Maude  if  they  have  tiiebr  rise  iafiiiCt:  I 
ahould  eoBsider  myaelf  perfectly  unjustified." 

"  You  throw  that  at  me  by  way  of  reproof,  but  I  am  aroMd.  a^^ 
yonar  anger.     Have  I  not  offered  to- swear  to  you  eternal  friflndsMpF* 

Anne  Ashton's  lips  parted  with  a  curioua  expreaeaon^  '^  I  do  not. 
80  lightly,  Lady  Maude." 

^<  What  if  I  were  to  tell  yoii  that  I  do  k»ve  Lord  Hartledoav  deej^  as, 
it  is  known,  you  love  his  brother?"  she  added^  dropidng  bat  voice. 
"  Would  you  believe  me  ?" 

Anne  looked  at  Lady  Maude's  fac%.  but  dieeould  read  maAamg;z  was 
Am  i&  jest  or  earnest  ? 

''No,,  Lady  Maade^"  she  answered^  <^ I  diotdd not  belane  yoas  bf,  if 
joo  did  love  him^  you  could  not  prodaim  it." 

<<  Exactly.  I  waa  jjBstkig.  What  is  Hartledoa  t»  meS— «aiva  tfaati  ve 
4aa>iiiebe8tcf  fideoda^and— &tant'--«oaai&a.,  lUkaHardedoawywell: 


c 
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I  suppose  I  mwkj  say  ihftt^  and  na  violatioo.  of— ol^vhafeis  the  popai 
vord  ?— &eli»{r— ^qnette.    I  do  Hke  Lford  HartfedoD." 

"  Better  than  yoB  cb  bia  brother/'  smiled  Misa  Ashtooi :  ^^if  I 
judge  by  your  look  and  tooe  wben  yom  spoke  but  now  ef  Mr*  Elster.'* 

^  Yo«  aie  si^bt^  Ann^"  Lady  Maude  lepBed^  and  £or  once  she  spoke 
eanies^yy  '^  I  do  bake— tbafe  is^  dislike-*Pofcival  Elater,  aad  I  alivpaya 
did..  I  sball  narer  like  hixa :  tbengh  for  your  sweet  sake  I  wHl  he.  eiiol 
to  bull  frem  heneefortk" 

'<  Why  do  you  dislike  him — ^if  I  may  ask  it  ?  Have  you  wof 
reaseH:2" 

"  None  in.  the  world.  He  is  a  good*natnx«d^  gestlemaiBly  fellow,  and 
I  know  no  ill  of  bim,  except  ^a  always  bmg  out  of  lock,  and  hia  pFopcn>» 
sity  to  spend.  And  if  he  spent  his  last  guinea,  and  weak  in  boles  to  bia 
coat^  it  would  be  nodiing  to  me  that  I  should  dislike  him..  But  one  dbes 
take  antipathies ;  all  of  ua  do  ;  I  dare  say  you  do,  Anne  Asbton  ;:  aiad:  I 
have  always  entertained  this  unaccountable  antipathy  to  Per  Elstier. 
What  a  bkisfflDg  Lord  Elster  did  not  die  in  that  ie^ec  be  eai^htat  Oatford^ 
for  then  Per  would  have  inhenited..    What  a  mercy  !" 

"<  Tbafc  be  lived  ?  or  that  Perdval  b  not  the  earl  ?'* 

^'  Both,"  replied  Lady  Maude.  ^^  Bat  I  believe  I  sseant  Aat  Per  is  aat 
tbeeariJ' 

The  coaversadfloi  was  iaterrupled;  by  some  entranees  from  the  dimiey 
roam^and  Lady  Maode  1^  Miss  Asbtoa..     Mr.  Elster  took  ber  pbue. 

"  How  have  you  been  amusing  yourself,  Anne  ?" 

'^  Lady  Maude  baa  been  amusing  me*  Percival,  I  am  safe  it  ia  true 
what  yoa  telL  no — <diat  she  lovee  your  brother." 

'^Hsrt  won't  have  it  so,  thinks  I  am  dreaming ;  as  i£  Maade  caees  fat 
bun!  be.  says  ;  aad  he  had  rather  she  did  not,  t^at'a  mere..  Sbe  is  ft 
bandseme  gid^  Amie.'' 

''Very..    But  I  do  net  like  her." 

'^  Thajbfa  becaase  you  doa't  know  ber  suffieieaatly :  I  like  her  vesy  mSL 
She  has  a  rare  spirit,  only  the  old  dowagec  keeps  it  down..  Amae/'  he 
resomed^  after  &  panse^  '^  do  you  know  that  I  and  the  doctor  bad — 
wesda?" 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Miss  Ashten.     '^  Mamma  told  me." 

''  He  took  me  to  task ;  like  he  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy ;  said 
diafe  my  coarse  of  li£e  was  sinfiil.  I  rather  fired  at  that — ^I  fisrgot  my- 
self— ^and  dared'  him  to  prove  anything :  but  be  persisted  in  baa  own  inv 
of  it,  and  said  that  an  idle^  useless^  aaailesa  £&  waa  a  stnfiil  ooft" 

Miss  Ashton  made  no  comment. 

"  He  then  said  that  he  would  give  me  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if 
at  that  time  I  was  still  pursuing  my  present  frittering  coturse,  he  should 
can«ri  our  oigagemeat..    Aone^  my  dsrisag,  I  aee  yon  have  beard  tbis." 

'^  Ab,  yes,"  sbeaaBwcsed^  witk  ca&eni^  snppsessiiig  the  tsamL  ^  Aadt 
papa  isxBSolote  when'  be  believea  be  i»  nghl" 

^^£  w3t  nevcv  give*  ycni  up,.  Avne,"  be  contiaued,  wMi  emotion(;  ^  jmm 
annBosB't»inetbaii>Mfe.    And  yomr  lave  ia  mine.    I  trid  bum  sa.'' 

''But  my  duty  is  theirs,  Percival^  aad  if  it  camft  in  a  \fmkm\if\mm 
mmtffsf  place  to  itJ* 

^^Wb^abanldFostoBebctao  eifiiciima imherSBuommV  cadained  IMb. 
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Ebter,  in  a  tone  of  resentment.  ^'  Here's  Hartledon,  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  I,  his  own  brother,  but  a  year 
younger^  'cannot  boast  of  a  fourth  part  as  many  hundreds." 

^'Nay,  fercival,  all  cannot  be  the  eldest  son." 

^'  I  know  that,  and  am  not  wishing  myself  in  Edward's  place,  or  he  out 
of  it ;  I  heartily  wish  him  health  and  a  long  life  to  wear  his  honours ;  it  is 
no  fault .  of  his  that  he  should  be  overdone  with  riches  and  I  a  martyr  to 
poverty:  still,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there's  something  unjust 
in  it. 

"  Your  father  left  you  tolerably  well  off  for  a  younger  son,  Percival." 

^^  But  it  went  in  paying  for  bygone  follies.  A  young  man  must  fall 
into  such,  Anne,  dearest,  till  he  has  gained  experience :  and  precious 
dearly  have  I  gained  mine." 

Lord  Hartledon  strolled  up  to  them.  "  What  is  this,  I  hear  ?" 
whispered  he.     ''  That  Per  and  the  doctor  have  had  a  dispute  ?" 

^'  It  is  too  true,"  answered  Anne. 

^'  But  we  patched  it  up,  again,"  interposed  Percival.  *^  I  begged  his 
pardon  for  my  heat ;  and  so  it  will  pass  off." 

''  That  may,"  said  Lord  Hartledon,  <*  but  a  certain  resolution,  of  his, 
will  not.     He  has  been  speaking  to  me." 

^'  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  I  have  not  changed  my  career  of  a  gentle-^ 
man  at  ease  for  one  of  plod  plod  plodding  industry,  like  any  hard-work- 
ing, clerk,  I  and  Anne  are  to  be  two  for  ever,  he  says.  I  don't  say  so; 
neither  shall  Anne." 

^'  Per,  there's  that  restless  Dowager  Kirton  beckoning  to  me.  I  wish 
she'd  let  me  alone.  Go  and  represent  me,  and  see  what  she  wants.  Do 
not  look  distressed,  Anne,  my  dear,"  added  the  earl,  kindiv,  "it  shall 
be  all  right.  I'll  set  Per  on  his  legs  again,  and  he  is  wiser  than  he  was, 
and  will  keep  going,  when  once  he  is  on  them.  I  promise  you  it  shall 
be  done,  and  I  have  given  my  word  for  it  to  the  doctor :  it  shall  be  all 
right,  I  say.     You  will  come  and  see  the  race  to-morrow,  Anne." 

'^  I  should  like  it;  but  mamma  fears  the  damp." 

"  For  herself,  not  for  you  ;  you  must  come,  I  will  make  that  all  right 
with  her  too.  It  has  cleared  up  beautifully,  and  we  shall  have  a  fine 
day.     You  know  you  dine  here  again  to-morrow." 

«  Do  we  ?" 

**  1  have  made  the  doctor  promise.  We  must  have  a  jolly  evening 
afiter  the  contest.     To  whom  do  you  wish  success,  Anne?" 

"  Oh,  to  you,"  she  laughed — "  certainly  to  you." 

IL 

The  scene  was  sufficiently  exciting.  The  afternoon  was  lovely,  not  a 
trace  remained  of  the  previous  day's  rain,  and  the  river — it  was  tolerably 
wide  there,  as  it  took  the  sweeping  round  of  the  point — was  dotted  with 
the  little  wager  boats.  Their  lordly  rowers,  in  their  white  boating  cos- 
tume, were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  fair  gazers,  gathered  on  tiie 
banks,  waited  eagerly  for  the  result. 

A  slight  accident  had  occurred  to  Lord  Hartledon  previous  to  embark- 
ing. He  left  home  with  the  rest,  after  luncheon,  but  had  forgotten 
something,  and  turned  back.     Emerging  again  from  the  house,  he  was 
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poBtiDg  at  full  speed  down  the  slope,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  Two  or  three  of  the  advanced  party  saw  the  accident,  and 
returned.     His  lordship  was  gathering  himself  up,  but  very  slowly. 

'<  No  damage,"  called  out  he ;  '^  only  a  wrench  to  the  foot..  Give  me 
your  arm,  O'Moore.  This  confounded  gpraund  must  be  slippery  from  the 
rain  of  yesterday." 

Mr.  O'Moore — ^'  The  O'Moore"  he  liked^'to  be  styled,  a  tall,  fine  man, 
thoroughly  Irish — held  out  his  arm,  and  Lord  Hartledon  took  it. 

<*  The  ground's  not  slippery.  Hart :  it's  as  dry  as  a  bone." 

^'  Then  what  could  have  thrown  me  down  p  Let  us  get  along  t  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  me,  once  in  the  skiff." 

.*' There's  something  amiss  with  Lord  Hartledon,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Ashton,  who  had  joined  the  rest  of  the  ladies.  ''  He  is  leaning  heavily 
on  Mr.  O'Moore,  and  walks  as  if  he  were  hurt." 

<<  And  creeping  along  at  a  snail's  pace,"  added  Lady  Kirton,  who,  like 
iedl,  had  turned,  at  the  remark.     ^'  What  has  he  been  at,  with  himself?" 

'<  It  is  nothing,"  cried  his  lordship,  in  answer  to  inquiries.  '*  I  was 
so  clumsy  as  to  stumble,  and  it  has  twisted  my  ankle  a  little." 

'*  You  look  pale,"  whispered  Lady  Maude,  approaching  him.  *^  It  is 
paining  you." 

''  It  will  soon  pass  off,  Maude.  Before  I  have  won  or  lost  the  race. 
Do  you  bet  upon  me  still  ?" 

<*  Do  not  enter  into  the  contest  now.  Lord  Hartledon,"  advised  Miss 
Ashton.     ''  Stay  on  shore,  and  let  your  foot  rest." 

"  Not  I,  Anne.     It  will  have  enough  rest  in  the  boat." 

Two  false  starts,  and  then  the  competitors  were  fairly  off.  Those  who 
were  not  competing  followed  along  the  banks  to  watch  the  sport,  and  the 
ladies  remained  stationary,  waiting  for  the  return,  and  conversing. 

'^'I  wonder  how  lie  did  it!"  abruptly  exclaimed  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Kirton  to  Miss  Ashton. 

'^  Did  what  ?"  asked  Anne. 

^'  How  he  was  so  stupid  as  to  fall.  He  says  it  will  be  nothing,  and  he 
is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  sensations :  but  it  has  spoiled  the  pleasure  of 
one  of  us." 

**  Of  whom?"  inquired  Anne.     "  Do  you  mean  his  own  ?" 

**  No,  no ;  I  spoke  of  my  daughter.     Look 'at  her." 

Anne  turned  round,  i  At  a  distance  from  all  her  companions,  though 
they  were  by  no  means  grouped  together,  but  standing  about  indiscrimi- 
nately, was  the  Lady  Maude.  She  had  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  and  her  countenance  wore  a  look  of  abstraction  and  melan- 
choly, as  she  gazed  in  the  direction  the  boats  had  taken. 

'<  She  appears  thoughtful,"  observed  Miss  Ashton. 

^  And  sad,"  said  the  countess  dowager.  '^  It  is  no  wonder,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  Anne's  ear :  *^  what  affects  him,  must  affect  her.  She  is  to  be 
his  wife." 

'<Is  it  really  so?"  uttered  Anne.  ^'Percival  thought  the  future 
might  bring  it  about,  but  not  yet." 

"What  concern  is  it  of  Percival  Elster's?"  haughtily  returned  the 
countess  dowager.    "  What  right  has  he  to  *  think  ?'  " 

"  The  right  of  being  Lord  Hartledon's  brother,  I  conclude,"  an- 
swered Anne,  gently. 
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**  It  IB  B  riglit  he  seed  not  presume  upon,"  eoornUfy  rejoined  Lady 
Kinion.  **  Brodicn  are  brothers,  as  children,  and  it  is  all  very  right  they 
should  he;  bnt  the  tie  grows  wide  and  loose  when  l^y  become  yevng 
jnen,  aod  braiDoh  out  into  their  different  spheres.  The  ooe  is  the  Earl 
eE  Hardedoti,  a  peer  of  the  reafan,  rich  and  powerful ;  the  other,  plain, 
obscure,  and  poor  Mr.  Elster.  And  when  Lady  Maude  is  the  countess, 
die  will  take  care  As*—" 

'*  I  must  offer  yom  my  ooi^ratnlations  for  the  Lady  Haude,"  said 
Miss  Ashton,  in  the  pause,  for  l&e  dowager  had  not  diosen  to  conclude 
ber  sentence.  ^^  But  in  speaking  with  her  last  night,  I  understood  her 
to  deny  that  there  was  anything  between  her  and  Lord  Hardedon." 

^  W«s  she  iikely  to  aoknowiedge  it  te  a  stianger  F"  retorted  the 
countess  dowager.  '^  Besides — a  jnght  and  a  monnng  have  elapsed  since 
then,  and  a  night  and  a  morning  snay  bring  many  things  to  pass." 

*'  True,"  was  the  rejoinder  of  Miss  Ashton,  and  it  never  ocenrred  to 
her  to  doubt  the  information.  Bnt  was  it  peally  ooiroct  ?  Had  Lord 
Hardedon  been  wiled  round,  by  some  summary  process,  -to  pvopose  to 
Lady  Maude,  or  was  the  countess  dowager  bat  indulging  in  a  rash  and 
vain  boast? 

The  afternoon  sped  on,  and  the  boats  were  discerned,  comii^  in.  A 
staff,  from  which  fluttered  a  gay  little  burgee,  had  been  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  denote  the  winning  point,  and  the  spectators  gathered  round 
it,  watching  the  excited  rowers,  whose  faces  were  in  a  white  heat. 
Captain  Dawkes  was  first,  and  was  exerting  himself  to  keep  so;  hut 
when  only  a  boat's  length  from  victory,  another  shot  past,  and  gained 
it.  It  is  no  matter  w1k>  ;  do  matter  to  us ;  save  that  it  was  not  Lord 
Hartledon.  His  lordship  was  iihe  last,  and  did  not  come  up  till  some 
minutes  after  all  were  in. 

^^  Hartledon  has  hurt  his  right  arm  as  well  as  his  foot,"  called  out 
Mr.  O'Moore,  "and  that's  why  he  was  distanced." 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  dissented  lus  lordship,  looking  iq>  from  his  skiff  at  the 
crowd  of  fair  hcea  bent  down  to  him.  ^My  arm's  all  right:  it  only 
ga««  me  some  twinges  when  I  first  b^^n  to  tow.  My  oar  fouled 
in  turning,  and  I  could  not  get  right  again.  There's  where  I  lost 
ground." 

"  You  are  like  a  diild,  Hartledon,  denying  that  your  aim's  damaged," 
exclaimed  Captain  Bawkes.  ^  I  kimw  it  is :  I  could  see  it,  hy  the  way 
you  have  struck  your  oar  all  along." 

Whether  his  lordship  did,  like  a  oiuld,  deny  he  was  hurt  when  he  was, 
he  maintained  his  ewa  assertion,  and  protested  that  his  arm  was  as  sound 
as  the  best  arm  present.  **  I  could  go  over  ihe  work  again  with  plea* 
sure,"  cried  he. 

^  Nonsense,  Hart !  yon  could  not." 

'^AimI  I  wiU  go  over  it,"  he  added,  warming  with  the  opposition. 
"  There's  time  before  dinner.     Who'll  try  his  strength  with  me  ?" 

**  I  wiU,"  eagerly  spoke  up  young  Carteret,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
stayers  on  shore,  and  was  wild  to  be  handling  the  'oars.  ^  If  Dawkes 
will  let  me  have  his  skiff,  I'Jl  bet  you  ten  to  one  you  sre  distanced. 
Hart." 

"  Dawkes  will  let  you  have  it,"  said  Loud  Hartledon* 
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^' And  wlfin^bf,''  sssentod  Osptaiii  Dawicra  ;  ^  I  hsLYB  ]»d  «DO«g!i  of 
it  iat  one  daj." 

^<  Anybody  but  you,  Lord  Hartledon,  would  be  glad  to  come  o«t  fif 
thai  tUtiDg  tbaig,  »Bd  eojoj  a  rest,  aiiid  get  your  fiioe  cool,''  died  the 
countess  dowager. 

^  I  dare  say  they  nright,  ma'snu  I'm  a&aid  I  am  given  to  obstinacy; 
ahrays  was.     Be  iquiek,  Carteret." 

''  And  you'll  come  home  with  your  arm  and  your  vakle  Ae  hue  of 
your  oolouiaB,  crimeon  aad  purple  4  «nd  l)e  laid  up ;  and  tgo  «n,  peiiiaps, 
to  lock-jaw;  and  dwa  you'll  expect  me  te  mtree  yon." 

^  Not  at  aJi,  ioa'am,  I  pledge  yoa  my  word  :  I'M  masse  nys^  Now 
Sot  it,  Cartevet." 

Xbey  row«d  away,  Lord  Hartledon  snd  Mr.  Carteret.  Lord  flkrtie- 
don  took  the  lead;  he  was  evidently  spurring  his  exertions  to  the  utmost : 
but  before  they  wove  out  of  sigfat,  Mr.  Carteret  eanly  passed  him.  And 
the  party  retunaed  to  tiie  iMmse  in  gx^CR^s,  Mr.  Ekteor  sfirat  of  all  escort- 
ing Miss  Ashton  to  h^  irome. 

Tftte  only  guests  at  dimier,  sav«  those  staymg  at  HaartiedoD,  were  Dr. 
Ashton  and  his  daughter ;  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  did  not  enjoy  yery  good 
faealA,  not  aoeompanymg  them.  They  azvived  a  little  beyond  the 
dinner-hour,  for  ihe  doctor  had  been  detained,  and  l^ey  fonnd  all  the 
party  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  except  Lord  Hartledon  and  Mr. 
Caiteret 

^  They  have  not  made  their  appearance  yet,"  annoonoed  lihe  countess 
dowager,  in  -one  of  her  fieieest  tones,  for  she  was  remaa*kably  fond  of  her 
dinner,  and  disliked  to  wait  for  it ;  ''  and  when  they  do  come  th^ll  keep 
us  another  half-hour  while  they  dress." 

"  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  interposed  Captain  Dawkes,  "  they 
are  come.     Carteret  was  going  into  his  room  as  I  came  out  of  mine." 

*'  Time  they  were,"  grumUed  the  dowager.  "  They  were  not,  £ve 
minutes  ago,  ^r  I  met  Hartledon's  valet,  and  n^ed  him.'^ 

Who  won  the  race?"  inquired  Lady  Mande  of  Captain  Dawkes. 
I  don't  think  Carteret  did,"  he  replied,  laughing*    ^^  He  seemed  as 
sulky  as  a  hear,  and  growled  oot  that  ^ere  had  l3«en  no  xace,  for  his 
hndship  had  mryed  him  «  tnek." 

^*  I  hope  he  npeot  him,"  cried  the  dxyweg^.  ^  That  hoy  Carteret  is 
too  saucy  hy  hal£" 

When  ^the  hoy" — and  indeed  he  was  GtiJe  mope — mtered,  he  was 
aisaxlad  with  a  ehower  of  questions :  he  eeemed  volky  stilL 

^'  Hartledon  never  came,"  said  he,  in  a  curt  tone.  ''  I  rowed  on  jond 
cm,  thiidcing  how  nicely  I  was  dsBtandng  him  smd  his  hoasting,  and  got 
to  the  turning-point,  and  waited.  And  might  have  waited  there  till  now, 
fer  he  did  not  come  at  ail.^ 

^  Then  his  arm  must  have  failed  him :  we  l^nght  it  wonld."  ^ 

'<  Well,  he  might  have  hallooed  oat  to  me,  when  £e  ^nd  it  Ming,  and 
not  have  su-ffesed  me  to  go  aU  that  way  for  nothing,"  was  dw  retort  of 
yonog  Carteret  «'  Not  a  tmeecotdd  I  see  cf  him  either,  as  I  came  back; 
be  had  haatened  to  shut  himseiif  up  in  his  Toom,  I  expect,  with  his 
damaged  arm  and  foot." 

Is  his  am  very  badf "  inqniied  somdiody* 
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^'  No  doubt  of  that,'*  assumed  the  countess  dowager ;  ^^  I  told  him  it 
would  be.  And  that  keeps  him  so  long  dressing ;  Tm  sure  the  dinner's 
spoiling." 

'<  And  your  ladyship  famishing,"  laughed  Percival  Eister.  *^  Til  go 
up  and  see  what  is  keeping  Hart." 

.  Mr.  Eister  went;  and  came  back  again.  <'We  are  all  under  a 
mistake,"  was  his  greeting.  '^  Hartledon  has  not  returned :  his  servant 
is  in  his  room,  waiting  for  him." 

'^Then  what  do  you  mean  by  telling  stories?"  asked  the  countess 
dowager,  turning  sharply  on  Mr.  Carteret,  in  her  angry  hunger. 

'^  Good  Heavens,  ma'am !  you  need  not  begin  upon  me,"  retorted 
yoimg  Carteret  ''  I  have  told  no  stories.  I  said  Hart  let  me  go  on, 
and  never  came  himself:  if  that's  a  story,  I'll  swallow  Dawkes's  sk^and 
both  the  oars." 

'*  You  said  he  was  in  his  room :  you  know  you  did." 

'^  I  said  I  expected  so.  It  is  usual  for  a  man  to  go  there,  I  believe,  to 
make  himself  decent  for  dinner,"  answered  young  Carteret,  who  had  as 
great  a  dislike  to  the  dowager  as  she  had  to  him,  and  the  result  was  an 
occasional  wordy  war. 

^<  Nothing  can  have  happened  to  Lord  Hartledon,  I  trust,"  interrupted 
Dr.  Ashton.  "Where  did  you  part  company  with  him,  Mr.  Carteret? 
how  far  did  he  go  ?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say,  sir.  You  must  have  seen  me  get  ahead 
of  him,  within  view  of  the  starting-point,  and  soon  after  I  lost  sight  of 
him.  The  river  winds,  you  know,  and  of  course  I  thought  he  was  coming 
on,  behind  me." 

<«  Do  you  think  he  passed  the  mill  ?" 

"The  mill?" 

"  That  place  where  the  river  forms — one  may  almost  say  an  arm,  a 
miniature  harbour.  A  mill  is  built  there :  but  you  may  have  g^ne 
straight  on,  without  observing  it." 

"  I  remember  now,  I  did  see  it :  but  I  think  I  had  lost  sight  of  Lord 
Hartledon  previously." 

"  The  current  is  extremely  rapid  there,"  resumed  Dr.  Ashton. 

"  Ay,"  interrupted  Percival  Eister;  "  perhaps  Hart  found  it  too  much 
80,  if  his  arm  grew  stiff,  and  struck  down  there  and  landed." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  that's  what  he  did,"  was  the  general  decision. 

"  But  why  does  he  stop  there — does  he  expect  his  dinner  to  be  sent  to 
him?"  rejoined  the  countess  dowager.  "He  has  had  time  enough  to 
come  home." 

"  His  ankle  permitting  him,"  interposed  Lady  Maude.  "  But  that 
may  be  worse,  as  well  as  his  arm." 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Mr.  Eister,  with  animation,  "  there  is  the  secret  of 
his  non-appearance.  I'll  start  off  the  pony  carriage  at  once.  Poor  Hart ! 
he  will  think  we  are  all  neglecting  him." 

The  countess  dowager  pulled  Mr.  Eister  by  the  sleeve.  "  Is  it  right 
to  keep  all  these  people  without  their  dinner  ?"  whispered  she,  with  a 
watery  mouth.  "  Had  I  not  better  order  it  up  ?  Lord  Hartledon  won't 
care ;  he  never  stands  on  ceremony,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  you  must  do  as  you  think  nght  about  that,"  replied  Mr.  Eister. 
"  Hart  will  be  here  in  twenty  minutes." 
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■  As  good  talk  of  tweoty  hours,  as  twenty  minutes,  to  one,  {briously 
hungry,  and  her  ladyship  took  upon  herself  to  order  the  dinner  served. 
'^  I  suppose  we  must  put  that  presuming  Per  in  his  brother's  chair  for 
once,"  said  she,  aside  to  Lady  Maude.  ''  It  will  only  be  for  twenty 
minutes,  though." 

However,  when  the  party  reached  the  dining-room,  Mr.  Elster  was  not 
forthcoming.  He  had  driven,  himself,  attended  by  one  servant,  to  fetch 
his  brother. 

*'  Then  who  will"— *the  countess  dowager  looked  round  at  the  gentle- 
men— *'  will  you,  Dr.  Ashton,  oblige  me  by  filling  Lord  Hartledon's 
place,  until  his  arrival?" 

Dr.  Ashton  stepped  before  the  chair,  said  grace,  and  the  dinner  pro- 
ceeded. Somewhat  languidly,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  when  others  are 
being  waited  for.  The  twenty  minutes  went  by,  and  some  ten  minutes 
beyond  it,  and  then  they  heard  the  rattle  of  the  pony  carriage  under- 
neath the  windows. 

^^  Here  he  is  at  last !"  was  the  cry.  '^  What  a  thing  for  him  to  have 
disabled  himself!"  But  it  was  Percival  Elster  only  who  entered  the 
room.  He  walked  straight  up  to  the  table,  and  stood  by  it,  his  face 
wearing  a  disappointed,  perplexed  look.  There  was  a  momentaory  silence 
of  expectation,  and  then  the  tongues  were  loosed. 

«  Where  is  your  brother  ?"  "  Where  is  Lord  Hartledon  ?"  "  Is  he 
not  come  ?*' 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,"  answered  Mr.  Elster.  ''  I  was  in  hopes 
he  had  reached  home!  before  me,  but  I  find  he  has  not.  I  fear  he  started 
from  the  mill  to  walk,  and  has  been  forced  to  halt  by  the  way.  I  drove 
slowly  back,  looking  out  on  both  sides,  but  saw  nothing  of  him." 

<'  Did  he  land  at  the  mill  ?" 

^^  Yes,  he  must  have  done  that,  for  the  skiff  is  moored  there,  all  right. 
The  miller  was  away  this  afternoon,  he  says,  and  his  place  locked  up,  so 
Hart  had  nothing  ror  it  but  to  start  off  home  with  his  lameness,  or  sit 
down  on  the  banks." 

*'  And  better  have  sat  there  and  waited  till  he  was  fetched,  than  have 
come  on  and  be  sitting  nobody  knows  where,"  cried  the  dowager. 
"  Where  are  you  turning  off  to,  now,  Mr.  Percival  ?" 

^'  To  look  for  Edward,  of  course.  I  shall  take  some  of  the  men  and 
explore  the  footway  to  the  mill:  we  shall  find  him  perched  somewhere, 
like  patience  on  a  monument,  unable  to  put  foot  to  g^und." 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  offered  to  accompany  Mr.  Elster,  but  he 
begged  them  to  continue  their  dinner  in  peace :  he  would  take  sufficient 
assistance,  even  though  they  had  to  carry  Lord  Hartledon. 

So  Mr.  Elster  went* and  again  returned:  unsuccessful.  They  had 
gone  along  the  footway,  as  far  as  where  it  joined  the  road  (and  that  Mr. 
Elster  had  already  traversed  in  the  pony  carriage),  had  shown  their 
lanterns,  and  called  and  shouted.     All  in  vain. 

'^  Where  in  the  world  can  he  have  got  to  ?"  angrily  exclaimed  the 

countess  dowager,  from  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.     '^Has  he 

taken  himself  to  the  surgeon's?" 
i\  -         -    -     - 
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«^\Why !  70a  doot  iUnk  tirave's  anj  fsal  ifearP"  cried  yoaag  £br- 
terat,  vising^  firom  his  'tshair,  wilh  a  blank  faoe.  ^  He  is  safe  to  tnm  aup, 
iari'tiher 

*^^h,  Jie  will  turn  up  somewhere?  he  is  suie  to  he  all  rights  only  I 
dislike  uncertainty,"  answered  Mr.  Elster. 

I>r.  Aflhton  motioned  Peroival^to  oome  neaver.  ''Ave  you  fearing  an 
accident  ?"  he  iwhispered.     ''  lam.    That<cuBient  is  so  tearfiilly «lniQg, 

and  if  your  brother  lost  the  use  of  his  arm — and  the  boat  upset- ** 

*^lSx>w  could  it  upset,  sir?"  interrupted  Bendyal.  ''  The  skiff  is  as 
safe  as  this  ifloor.  I  don't  fear  .^hat,  in  'the  least;  I  only  fear  pflior 
Edward  is  in  some  out-of-the-way  nook,  suffering  pain  and  unable 
to  moiv« ;  •and^thtttwe  may  not  (find  him  tiU  daylight." 

*^1  don't  know,"  «aid  Br.  Ashton,  diaking  hu  head,  ''if  the  one  nsr 
was  useless,  and  ihe  othep-^-— accidents  do  happen  so  unexpectedly.  J 
very  much  dblike  boating." 

"<1  remember  that,"  smiled  Percival. 

'' [Elster,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  inquired  Mr.  Carteret. 
"  Go  io:the>mill  again,  I  think.  And  find  out  if  anybody  saw  fiaztls- 
don  leave  the  skiff,  and  -which  <way  he  took." 

"  But  youUl  snatch  a  mouthful  of  dinner  £rst,"  cried  ihe  eountess 
dowager. 

"I  have^no'time,  ma'am.;  we^nust  think  of  him;  he  may  bewuting 
somewhere  for  his." 

The  gentlemen  immediately  proposed  to  accompany  Mr.  £lster,  but 
before  the  words  were  .well  spoken,  a  strange,  wild  sound  anwe,  £rom 
without.  Half  howl,  half  wail ;  an  unearthly  noise  that  came  from  several 
voices,  and  seemed  to  proeeed  from  the  carriage-w^  io  the  mill.  The 
ladies  were  all  startled  and  thunderstruck,  but  Mrs.  O'Mooze  threw  down 
her  knife  and  fork,  and  rose  up  with  a  shriek. 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,"  said  the  countess  dowager  to 
her.  "  It  is  those  Irish  harvest  labourers ;  I  know  their  horrid  ^voiooSy 
and  I  dare  say  they  are  riotously  drunk,  and  Lord  Hankkdon  shall  '.put 
them  in  prison  for  it." 

The  sounds  died  awaydnto  silence.  Mrs.  O'Moore  pressed  her  hands 
upon  her  eyes.  "  You  do  not  know  what  it  is,"  she  ehuddered.;  "  it  is 
the  Irish  death*howl." 

-It  arose  again,  louder  than  before,  for  those  from  whom  it  came  Were 
nearing  the  house :  a  frightful,  howling,  wailing  noise,  ringing  out  clear 
in  the  silence  of  the  night.  Mrs.  O'Moore  cowered  down  on  her  chair 
again  in  terror,  and  hid  the  whole  of  her  &ee.  8he  was  not  Irish  Imhu, 
and  had  never  heard  that  sound  but  once,  and  that  was  when  her  child 
died.  • 

"  Hark !"  cried  her  husband.  The  O'Moore,  "  it  isfbr  a  chieftain;  they 
mourn  the  loss  of  one,  high  in  the  land.  And— ^hey  are  coming  here. 
Oh,  Mr.  Elster!  can  death  have  overtaken  Iiord  Hartledon?" 

All  Tose  eimuhaneously,  and  stood  for  a  single  instant  round  the  table, 
their  faces  a  ^mixture  of  surprise,  credulity,  and  dread :  then,  with  one 
accord,  the  gentlemen  rushed  out,  and  the  women  stole  trembling  affaur 
them,  with  'blanched  lips. 

•«  if  ever  I  aaw  such 'behaviour  in  all  my  existence  I"  irascibly  uttcfed 
ihe  countess  dowager,  who  tins  ildTt  «lone  :in  ihsr  glory,  and  deep  in  a 
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deUoiona  JDTvwg.of  ^ouBfi.  <*i%£pfit  Ao«edniAiE0oJnshineQi8MM 
if  I  can." 

Theyimi  flawn  down  jfcfae  .hall  wBti^pe  to  meift  <tlie  Icieh  JafaomeBi,  weho 
weKe>not  dnud^,  bnt-^-^s  kMemed — were  .boaviivg  somethiiig  tnipioootnoou 
Dr.  Ashton  ^fl^w  back  <i|gain,  Mtonifihingly  iquiok  ifar  -a  staid  ^Qfllsr  of 
diyinity.  He  extended  his  arms  on  either  side  him,  before  the  frigblonsd 
women. 

'<  Ladies,  I  ipray  yon  :gp  bad^/'  he  ur^^  .in  :%gitatioD:;  ^  yon  anost  ^ot 
come  fiuther,aDd>meet — ^thefl9"»'the8e  IrisfiTmen.  Go  baok  do  dihe  diwng* 
room,  I  entreat  you,  and  remain  there." 

Did  a  *woroa^,  beat  ij^nrBaiisfyingtherown  eiirio8ii8)r,(everiolsbTtwhen 
told  she  should  <not  ^^tify  it;?  Mr. . Ashton's  woods  weie  ma  naugiit,  and 
they  were  springiqg  aside  to  elude  his  ipreventimg  .anas,  vshrieking  in 
conoert  with  ibat  weikUUhe  shriekiDg  below,  mhea  BsonAvuI  jBlsler  dadhed 
up  the  steps,  with  a  <white  faoe. 

^'Back,  all'Of  you,"  heipailtedj  '^you  must  joot  stay  here;  thhids  no 
plaoe  or  sight  for  you.  Anne,"  he  .added,  seisdqg  Anne  Asfatcm's  ihand  in 
peremptory  entreaty,  *^  you  at  Jeast  know  how  to  be  cabn::  get  them  in*- 
doors  with  you,  and  keep  them  from  the  hall." 

*'  Tell  me  the  worst,"  she  implored ;  *'  I  will  indeed  strive  to  be  calm : 
what  is  it  those  men  are  bringing  here  ?" 

'^  My  dear  brother :  my  dead  brother.  Madam,"  he  continued,  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  countess  dowager,  who  had  now  come  out,  her  turban  all 
awry  with  annoyance,  '^jou  muapb  not  come  here ;  you  must  all  go  back 
to  the  dining-room." 

''Not  come  here!  don't  take  quite  so  much  upon  yourself,  Percival 
Elster.  This  is  Lord  Hartledon's  house,  and  I  am  a  free  agent  in  it,  I 
hope.     Where  is  Lord  Hartledon?     Has  he  returned?" 

''  He  has  returned  :  but  you  must  not  see  him." 

The  countess  dowager  unceremoniously  lif^d  her  satin  gown  and  sat 
herself  obstinately  down  on  the  steps.  -**  Then^here  I  stop  in  spite  of  you, 
Peroival  EUster;  and  I  will  see  him.  I  suppose  his  ankle  is  swollen  as 
big  as  that  pillar :  I  shan't  faint  at  the  sight." 

Lady  Maude,  in  her  agony  of  suspense,  forced  her  way  below,  and  saw 
what  the  labourers  were  bearing.  A  law,  sobbing  shriek,  prolonged,  and 
telling  oi  heartfelt  agony,  was  breaking  from  her  as  young  'Carteret 
brought  her  baok  again,  and  she  sank  down 'beside -the  countess  dowager. 
'^  Qh,  .mqther !  he  lisdead." 

-<'  Who  is  dead?  what  is  tdiis  mystery?"  cried  the  indignant  ladj, 
nsing'up  again,  her  head  nodding — ^perhaps  with  apprehension — ^as  if  she 
had  ;the  palsy.     ''  If  you  owant  us  <to  go  away,  you  must  'tell  us  first." 

(« Let  us  itell  them,*'*  exclaimed  young  'Carteret,  '''  and  'then  perhaps 
they  will  go.  Lord  fiartledon's  drowned — Heaven  knows  'how  ^  can 
have  happened'^and  these  men  have  brought  home<the  body." 

''  It  is  too^true,"  said  Ii>r.  Ashton.  *^  And  yon  must  not  see  it*:  it  is 
no  'sight  iior  yon." 

Oh  so,  .it  was  AO  -i^ht  for  them.  Loid  iHavtledon  had  died 'by  drown* 
ing,  and  his  body  was  also  miioh'disfigiired  by  contact  with  iHae  inill. 

How  was  it  done.P  .how  could  it  have  happened?  It  was  never 
certainly  known.  One  of  ithe  miller's  men  md  seen  iihe  little  wager 
boat  by  the  mill,  loose,  and  ihad  tsacnmditifcD  the  side*    £«ter,  after, the 
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departure  of  Mr.  Elster  and  the  servant,  the  Irish  labourers,  in  passing, 
had  detected  the  body  in  the  water. 

The  countess  dowager's  grief  was  turbulent.  It  was  a  blow  to  her 
ambition  for  the  Lady  Maude — not  to  speak  of  the  shock,  in  itself. 
'^  Here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow,"  she  sobbed  to  those  who  could 
listen  to  her. 

"  Nay.     Here  to-day,  and  gone  now.     Poor  fellow !  it  is  awful.** 

"  And  the  house  left  without  a  master,  and  I  to  have  all  the  arrange- 
ments thrown  on  my  hands!"  she  bemoaned,  improvising  fresh  and 
minor  griefs. . 

"  How  can  it  be  without  a  master?"  cried  young  Carteret.  "  Percival 
Elster  is  its  master  now,  and  can  make  the  arrangements,  I  dare  say, 
without  troubling  you.     He  is  the  Earl  of  Hartledon." 

The  countess  dowager  started ;  as  though  she  had  positively  forgotten 
the  fact.  "  Percival  Elster !"  she  ejaculated ;  "  well,  so  he  is.  Percival 
Elster  the  Earl  of  Hartledon  !  and  I  was  about  to  recommend  his  being 
shipped  off  to  Canada  for  life !  I  wish  he  had  been  in  that  wager  boat 
instead  of  his  brother.  What  scandalous  ups  and  downs  there  are  in  the 
worid  r 
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Froude's  History  op  England.* 

The  present  volumes  of  Mr.  Anthony  Froude's  History — a  work  of 
research,  vigour,  and  originality  as  real  as  it  is  rare— bring  to  a  close  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  Of  that  monarch  the  historian  retains  his  good 
opinion,  every  whit,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it — continues  his  majesty's 
devoted  servant  to  the  last— and  only  turns  aside  from  his  remains  with 
a  sigh,  due  to  his  unappreciated  greatness,  and  the  loss  England  was  too 
soon  and  too  sensibly  to  feel.  The  years  which  followed — tibe  concluding 
summary  reminds  us — ^witnessed  the  alternate  supremacy  of  Actions, 
where  selfishness  walked  hand  in  hand  with  fimaticism,  where  petty  pas- 
sions disguised  themselves  under  sacred  names  ;  and  the  just  discontent 
of  the  nation  with  the  Reformers  was  allayed  only  at  last  when  reaction 
had  brought  with  it  a  bitter  recompense  of  persecution,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  king  at  length  revived  in  Elizabeth.  The  true  commentary  on 
the  government  of  Henry  VIIL,  Mr.  Froude  avers,  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  reigns  of  his  immediate  successors.  '^  I  know  not  whether  I  need 
add  any  other.  To  draw  conclusions  is  the  business  of  the  reader.  It 
has  been  mine  to  search  for  the  facts  among  statutes  and  state  papers 
misinterpreted  through  natural  prejudice  and  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
among  neglected  manuscripts  fast  perishing  of  decay. 

•  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By 
James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Yols. 
IIL,  IV.    London:  John  W.Parker  and  Son.    1858. 
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"But,  as  it  would  be  affectation  to  seem  to  be  unconacious  that  the 
character  of  the  king,  as  presented  in  these  Yolumes,  is  something  dif- 
£Bcent  from  that  which  modem  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him,  so  for  my 
own  sake  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  not  advanced  any  novel  paradox  or 
conjectures  of  my  own.  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  is  a 
palimpsest  in  which  the  original  writing  can  still  be  read ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  only  to  reinstate  the  judgment  upon  his  motives  and  his 
actions — ^which  was  entertained  by  all  moderate  Englishmen  in  his  own 
and  the  succeeding  generation^which  was  displaced  only  by  the  calum- 
nies of  Catholic  or  antinomian  fanatics,  when  the  true  records  were  out 
of  sight;  and  when,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things,  the 
hesitating  movements,  the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  inevitable  in  a 
period  of  transition  could  no  longer  be  understood  without  an  effort.'' 

It  is  easy,  Mr.  Froude  suggests,  to  understand  how  the  '<  extravagant 
conception  which  floats  in  the  modem  belief,''  conceming  Henry's  cha- 
racter, was  generated,  and  eventually  taken  for  granted.  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  he  remarks,  united  to  condemn  a  government  under  which 
both  had  suffered,  and  a  point  on  which  bitter  enemies  were  agreed  was 
assumed  to  be  proved.  And  the  historian  straitly  avows,  that  when  he 
commenced  the  examination  of  the  records,  he  brought  with  him  the  in- 
herited  impression  from  which  he  had  neither  any  thought  nor  any  ex- 
pectation of  being  disabused.  But  he  found  that  it  melted  between  his 
hands,  and  with  it  disappeared — he  adds — ^that  other  fact  so  difficult  to 
credit,  yet  as  it  had  appeared  so  impossible  to  deny,  that  English  parlia- 
ment^ English  judges,  English  clergy,  statesmen  whose  beneficent  legis- 
lature survives  among  the  most  valued  of  our  institutions,  prelates  who 
were  the  founders  and  martyrs  of  the  English  Church,  were  the  cowardly 
accomplices  of  abominable  atrocities,  and  had  disgraced  themselves  with 
a  sycophancy  which  the  Roman  senate  imperfectly  approached  when  it 
fawned  on  lilero. 

That  Henry  had  many  faults,  his  apologist  not  only  allows  in  general, 
but,  ^  the  progpress  of  the  narrative,  shows  by  particulars.  But  the 
king's  position,  it  is  contended,  was  one  of  unexampled  difficulty;  and 
by  the  work  which  he  accomplished,  and  the  conditions,  internal  and 
external,  under  which  his  task  was  allotted  to  him,  he,  like  every  other 
man,  ought  to  be  judged.  "  He  was  inconsistent ;  he  can  bear  the  re- 
proach of  it.  He  ended  by  accepting  and  approving  what  he  had  com- 
menced with  persecuting ;  yet  it  was  with  the  honest  inconsistency  which 
distinguishes  the  conduct  of  most  men  of  practical  ability  in  times  of 
change,  and  even  by  virtue  of  which  they  obtain  their  success.  If  at 
the  commencement  of  the  movement  he  had  regarded  the  eucharist  as  a 
^remembrance,'  he  must  either  have  concealed  his  convictions  or  he  would 
have  forfeited  his  throne ;  if  he  had  been  a  stationary  bigot,  the  Re- 
formation might  have  waited  for  a  century,  and  would  have  been  con- 
quered only  by  an  internecine  war. 

^^  But  as  the  nation  moved  the  king  moved,  leading  it,  but  not  out- 
running it ;  checking  those  who  went  too  fast,  dragging  forward  those 
who  lagged  behind.  The  conservatives,  all  that  was  good  and  sound 
among  tnem,  trusted  him  because  he  so  long  continued  to  share  their 
conservatism  ;  and  when  he  threw  it  a^de  he  was  not  reproached  with 
breach  of  confidence,  because  his  own  advance  had  accompanied  theirs. 
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flgsaiasrtibtt' aiir  Avtfdw  Bill ;  Romniihts 
agninst  die  Act  of  Supremacy.  FhilosDpiiera  eoiaplfttii  tiiat  the'  pMJn^ 
diets  of  tbe  people  wen  needlessly  yioiated,  that*  (qpinianf  should' haive 
been*  aiiowed*  to<  be^  Aree,  and.  idie  reform  of  veligkm  heve*  beea  )%ftr  to*  be 
acoompiished'.  by  reason..  The  Sx  Avtaoles  Bill  was  cnud  r  yet  the^gGT'* 
vaning  clBBses>  eren'  among  the  laity  wem  nnanimons  ih'  itv  moop:  'Thm 
kingftvas  notroon^eetedby  S6odden>  miracle;,  he  believed  tUe*tMMlttion9 
in  which  he  had;  been  trained  v  hb  eyes,  like  the  eyes- of  otihere,  openedf 
but  slewjy ;  and  unquestionably,  had  he^  oenquerea.  6»r  himBelf  ini  their 
fiiiness  the  modern  principlesi  of  tolerationy  he  eould  not  hsra^  go^emedf 
by  them  a  nation  whieh  was  itsdf  intolerant."  Mr..  Frou<fio  even<  tinnhff 
it  lUceiy  that,,  of  all  lining  Bnglishmai  who  shared  Bienr/si  faitfi,  l^re 
was  not'  one*  so  litde  deeisoua  in  himself  of  enftmnng  \t  \ij  violbnoe-; 
adding,' tiiat  his  perBomal  eaaertaons  were*  ever  te  mitigate  the  action^  of 
the  law,,  while  its  lettesr  was  sustained ;  and  that  Eng4andi  iit  its  worst  vm» 
a.  havbouc  of  refuge  to  the  Protestants  oomparod  to  the<  N«therliind%  t9 
!Reance,.  to  Spain,  or  ev«n  to  8cotland\. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  toleistibn,  in  those  days,  \i«»<  neither  midiH«toocl 
nor  desived-^hat^  to>  both:  parties  religion  was-  a  thing*  to^  die  fois-  or  it 
was  nothing.  Both  parties,  neverdieless,  agreed-  in  the  doetfine^  neeee- 
saiily  iaItgX  (if  carried  out)'  to  one  of  the'  twain,  that  it  war  the^  duty  el 
tiiet  State  to  maintain  truth  and  uproot  error.  It  was:  right,  said  Fro^ 
testantism,.  to  persecute  the  Romanists,  because  Romanism  was*  net  the 
tanthy  but  against  the  truthi  It  was  right,  said  Romanism,  to^  perseoute 
the'  i^dtestants,  because  Protestantism  was  errors-  and  a  deadly  one;  Yes 
victisy  therefore^  and  <^at  was  all.  H^noe  Mr.  Froude-  aoaeunts  it  ti» 
have  been  fbrtunate,  most  fortunate,  for  ikke  peace'  of  England,  that  it 
possessed  in  the  king  a  person  whose  mind,  to  a  certain' extent^  »fmpa- 
diisedi  with'  botii'  parties ;  to  whom  both,  so-  long  as  they  were  moderate, 
appeared  to  be  right ;  to  whom  the  extravagances  of  bo^<  were  wrong 
and  to  be  repressed.  Protestant  and  Anglican  alike  might  loek  to*  him 
with  confid^ice^--^like  were  obliged  to  fear  him  y  n»ther  could  take  him 
for  their  enemy,  neitdier  for  their  partisan*  He  possessed  thepeeuliarity 
which  hae  always  distinguished  practically  e£BMstii^  men^.  of  being  ad- 
Tianeed,  as  it  is  called,  only  slightly  beyond  his  contemporaries.  The 
giddy  or  imaginative  genius  soars  on  its  own  wings,  it  may  be  to-  cleave 
itS:  course  into  the  sunlight,  and  be  the  wonder  of  after  la^mes,  but  mors 
often  to  fiall  like  Icarus.  The  man  of  working  ability  tompers  hiis  judg^ 
ment  by  the  opinions  of  others.  He  leads  his  age — ^he  bears  the  brunt 
of  the  battle — he  wins  the  victory ;  but  the  motive  force  whicb  bears 
him.  forward  is  not  in  himself,  but  m  the  great  tidal  wave  of  human  pro- 
gress. He  is  liie guide  of  a  great  movement,  not  the  creator  of  it;  and 
he  represents  in  his  own  person  the  highest  average  wisdom,  oombiaed 
necessarily  in  some  measure  with*  the  mistakee  and  prejudices  of  tiie 
period  to  which  he  belongs.* 

In  hie  fourteenth:  chapter  Mr.  Fronde  gives  some*  illustratiTe  sketches 
of  ihe  religfious  ferment  of  the  timee'— showing  how  the  same  qnestions 
wese^  discussed,  the  same  passions  agitated,  in  palace  and  eottage,^  in 
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*  '<  Luther;  by  far*  the  greatest  man  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  as  rigvi'  a 
beliemr  in  the  leal  presence  as  Aquinas  or  9t.  Bernard."    (S^roode^  iiii  67.)' 
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loUago  ohurelii  and  laetoopolitan'  Qatfaedsal,.  at  the  boasd  ofi  the  Pzury 
Coimoil  and  in.  the  zoadaLoe  alehouse — how<  on.  both  adei  the  aame  oh^ 
atinata  English  nature  waa  stinred  into  enei^etic  hate.  '^  So ' went  the 
wonld  in  England,,  rushing  forward^,  rooking  and'  redling  in  its  coune» 
What,  hand  eould.  guide  it !  Alone,  perhaps^  of  living,  men,  tha  king 
still  b^ev»d  that  unity  was  possible — ^that  liiese  headsteong^  apiiita  wen 
as  .hones  broken,  loose,  which  could  be  caugpht  again  and  harnessed  foo 
the- road.  For.  a  thousand  years  there  had  been  one  feuth  in  Westeun 
Christendom*  From,  the  Isles  o£  Arran.  to  the  Danube  tfairim  genenadona 
bad  foilowed.  each  other  to  the  grave  who  had  held  all  to  tne  same  con^ 
▼lotions,  who  had  prayed  all  in  the  same  worda.    What  was  liiia  l^at  had 

fone  out  among  men  that  they  were  so  changed?  Why^  wheni  he  had 
ut  sought  to  cleanse  the  dirt  from  off  the  temple,  and  restore  its  original 
lieauty,  should  the  temple  itself  crumble  into  ruins?"  But  as  easOy: 
Gomld  Henry  bind  thewvnds,  and  bid  them.  blow,  at  his  pleasure^,  aa  force 
ifae  mind  of  England  thencefDrward  into  any  single  mould.  Under  con*- 
ditionSy  and  within.  limits  which  he  did  not  im^^ine,  some  measure  of  thn 
agreement  which  he  desired  would  be  at  last  accomplished  when  the:  time 
and  season  would  permit. 

This  refsrs  to  ^e  state  of  things  in  1537..  Meanwhile,  though  his 
task  waa  an  impossible  one^  it  was  better  to  try  and  fiiil^  than  to  sit  by 
and  let  the  storm  ra^.  '^  Nor  was  Henry  a  man-  to  submit  patiently  to 
fieiilure.  He  would  try  and  try  again;  when  milder  methoda  were  uo- 
auccessful  he  would  try  with  bills  of  six  articles^  and  pains  and  penalties. 
He  was  wrestling  against  destiny  ;  yet  tlien,  now,  and  ever  it  was,  and 
semains  true,  that  in  this  great  matter  of  religion,  in  which  to  be  right  is 
the  firat  condition  of  being  right  in  anything — not  variety  of  opinion,  bat 
nnity< — ^not  the  equal  license  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  to  choose  tiieic 
bdief,  but  an  ordered  harmony,  where  wisdom  prescribes  a  law  to  igna- 
fiance,,  is  the  rule  which  reasonable  men  should  most  desire  for  thenb- 
selves  and  for  mankind."  If  Henry  erred,  Mr.  Froude  finds  excuse  for 
his  errors  in  the  multitude  of  business  which,  at  this  crisis,  was  crowded 
upon  him.  ^^Insurrection  and  controversy,  foreign  leagues,  and  Papal 
censures,  did  not  exhaust  the  number  of  his  di£Giculties.  AJl  evil  things 
in  nature  seemed  to  have  combined  to  thwart  him»."  The  creed  of  the 
king  himself  is  described  :  He  insisted  on  the  sacraments^  yet  abhorred 
the  magical  aspect  of  them  ;  he  differed  &om  the  Anglican  in  his  zeal 
£»r  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible,  in  his  detestation  of  the  fraudsi  im- 
postures,, profligacies,  idlenesses,  ignorances,  which  had  disgraced  equally 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  and  in  his  fixed  English  resolution  never 
more  to  tolerate  the  authority  of  the  Pope  (1539) ;  while  he  differed 
from  l^e  Lutherans  in  his  dislike  of  theoretic  novelties,  in  an  inability  to 
dear  himself  firom  attaching  a  special  character  to  the  priesthood,  in;  aa 
adherence  generally  to  the  historical  faith,  and  an  anxiel^  to  save  himself 
and  the  country  mtOi  the  reproach^  of  apostacy.* 

Of  Henry's  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  Mr.  Froude  observes^ 
that  justice,  waa  the  ruHng  principle  of  his  conduct,  but  it  was  jqatica 
wdthottt  mercy.  "  Ever  ready  to  welcome  evidence  of  innocenee,  he  for-- 
gave  g^lt  only  among  the  poor  and  the  uneducated;  and  for  stata 

*  HL  242^  246^  368-4. 
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offences  there  was  but  one  punishment.     A  disposition  naturally  severe 
bad  been  stiffened  [1541]  by  the  trials  of  the  last  years  into  harsher 
rigidity;  and  familiarity  with  executions,   as  with  deaths  in   action, 
diminishes  alike  the  pain  of  witnessing  and  of  inflicting  them.     Loyalty 
was  honoured  and  rewarded  ;  the  traitor,  though  his  crime  was  conse- 
crated with  the  most  devoted  sense  of  duty,  was  dismissed  without  a  pang 
of  compunction  to  lay  his  appeal  before  another  tribunal."*     But  the 
historian  has  a  crow  to  pluck  with  the  ^'  respectable  authorities"')'  who 
inform  us  that  72,000  criminals  were  executed  in  England  in  this  reign. 
Now,  there  is  no  statement,  we  are  rightly  warned,  to  be  received  with 
so  much  caution,  by  any  who  examine  history  critically,  as  those  which 
relate  to  numbers :  witness  the  number  of  heretics  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted under  Charles  Y.  in  the  Netherlands — of  the  victims  destroyed  by 
Alva,  &c.     ^'  Laxity  of  assertion  >  in  matters  of  number  is  so  habitual  as 
to  have  lost  the  character  of  falsehood.     Men  not  remarkably  inaccurate 
will  speak  of  thousands,  and,  when  cross-examined,  will  rapidly  reduce 
them  to  hundreds,  while  a  single  cipher  inserted  by  a  printer's  mistake 
becomes  at  once  a  tenfold  exaggeration."     As  to  the  threescore  and 
twelve  thousand  sufferers,  assigned  to  the  reign  of  terror  of  our  Henriade, 
Mr.  Froude  remarks,  that  popular  impressions  of  the  character  of  the 
reign  have  prevented  inquiry  into  any  statement  which  reflects  discredit 
upon  it;  the  enormity  of  an  accusation  passing  for  an  evidence  of  its 
truth.     He  points  to  the  fact  that,  until  the  few  last  years  of  the  king's 
life,  no  felon  who  could  read  was  within  the  grasp  of  the  law ;  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  sanctuaries  ceased  finally  to  protect  murderers  six  years 
onlv  before  his  death,  and  that  felons  of  a  lighter  cast  might  use  their 
'  shelter  to  the  last.     Strange  he  reckons  it  that  even  these  considerable 
facts  have  created  no  misgiving,  and  that  learned  and  ignorant  historians 
alike  have  repeated  the  story  of  the  72,000  with  equal  confidence.     Mr. 
Froude  proceeds  to  quote  at  length  the  single  evidence  on  which  it  rests 
-^to  wit,  a  passage  in  the  *'  Commentaries"  of  Jerome  Cardan,  calcu- 
lating the  horoscope  of  Edward  VI.,  and  containing,  of  course,  the  mar- 
vellous legend  of  his  birth — which  passage  has  been  cited  by  Harrison, 
the  author  of  the  '*  Description  of  Britain"  prefixed  to  HoUinshed's 
"  Chronicle."     No  other  authority,  it  seems,  respectable  or  otherwise, 
can  "  authorise"  this  high  figure,  or  highly  figurative  expression.     So 
that  the  words  of  some  unknown  foreigpi  ecclesiastic,  yclept  the  Bishop 
of  Lexovia — whoever  he  may  be — referred  to  by  Cardan  the  Commenta- 
tor, and  "  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  this  abominable  nonsense,"  as  Mr. 
Froude  calls  Jerome's  astrological  reckonings,  •*  and  transmitted  through 
a  brain  capable  of  conceiving  and  throwing  it  into  form,  have  been  con- 
sidered authority  sufficient  to  cast  a  stigma  over  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable periods  in  English  histor^r,  while  the  contemporary  English 
Records,  the  actual  reports  of  the  judges  on  assize,  which  would  have 
disposed  effectually  of  Cardan  and  his  bishop,  have  been  left  unstudied 
in  their  dust."     Thanks  to  our  historian,  the  dust  has  been  disturbed,  the 
Bishop  of  Lexovia  is  snubbed.  Cardan  rejected  as  non  compos^  and 
every  care  taken  that,  after  three  centuries  of  misapprehension  and  mis- 
representation, „     .     , . 

The  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again. 
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even  the  good  report  and  admiring,  respect  accordidd  to  blnff  King  Hal 
in  Tudor  times. 

We  do  not  pause  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  success  l&t.  Froude 
may  have  attained  in  his  Henriade.  Our  present  concern  is,  simply,  to 
report  progress,  and  stimulate  the  reader's  interest  in  a  most  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive  book.  A  French  critic  of  some  reputation  has  re- 
cently declared  that,  whatever  else  English  histories  may  be,  they  are  not 
apt  to  be  interesting.  Discussing  my  Lord  Macaulay's  magnum  opusy 
M.  Taine*  observes:  '^Le  dernier  trait,  le  plus  singulier,  le  mains 
anglais  de  cette  histoire,  c'est  qu'elle  est  int^ressante."  Mr.  Fronde's 
volumes,  pace  Monsieur  Taine,  are  eminently  marked  by  this  very  sin- 
gular and  most  un-English  quality. 

One  natural  result  of  the  writer's  disposition,  if  we  may  so  call  it^  to 
*'  write  up"  Henry,  is,  a  tendency — a  logical  sequence,  perhaps,  or  con- 
current— to  write  down  those  with  whom  Henry  came  into  collision. 
Accordingly,  when  he  has  to  record  the  fate  of  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, Cardinal  Pole's  mother,  "  a  noble  lady  whose  treatment  weighs 
heavily  on  the  reputation  of  the  king,"  be  lays  stress  on  her  secret  corre- 
spondence with  her  son,  as  conducted  in  a  far  different  tone  from  that 
used  in  the  letter  of  disapprobation  she  sent  him,  under  the  direction  of 
the  government — ^and  on  her  having  darkened  the  suspicions  against  her 
by  a  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  the  conspiracies  of  Lord  Montague  and 
Sir  Geo£frey  Pole,  where  her  complicity  had  been  proved.  And  at  any 
rate,  he  contends,  as  the  "  manlike"  Margaret  Plantagenet  would  have 
disclaimed  and  disdained  indulgence  on  the  plea  of  her  sex,  so  the  treason 
of  women  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  no  more  to  be  considered  to  be 
entitled  to  immunity  than  their  participation  in  grosser  crimes  is  held  so  * 
entitled  in  the  nineteenth.  Cardinal  Pole  himself  makes  a  very  sorry 
figure  indeed  in  these  pages.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  again,  is,  what  his 
old-fashion^  admirers  might  term,  rudely  entreated.  Mr.  Froude  joins 
issue  with  preceding  historians,  who  have  unanimously  described  the 
noble  poet's  trial  and  execution  as  a  g^tuitous  murder.  Whether  the 
extremity  of  suspicion  was  justified,  he  says,  is  of  little  importance. 
Enough  had  been  proved  to  bring  Surrey  under  the  letter  of  the  treason 
law,  and  to  make  him  far  more  guilty  under  the  spirit  of  itf 

But  how  about  Henry  and  his  wives  ?  the  unconvinced  reader,  mind- 
ful of  Bluebeard  traditions,  will  perhaps  demand.  How  about  Katherine, 
plus  Anne  Bolejn,  plus  Jane  Seymour,  plus  Anne  of  Cleves,  plus 
Catherine  Howard,  plus  Catherine  Parr  ?  How  about  one  Anne  minus 
her  head,  and  another  Anne  minus  her  lawful  bed  ?  How  about  the 
maltreatment  of  Kate  the  first,  and  the  sharp  practice  put  upon  Kate 
the  second — though  a  better  destiny  was  in  store  for  Kate  the  third  ? — 
Our  readers  will  remember  how  Mr.  Froude  dealt  witii  Anne  Boleyn's 
life  and  death,  at  which  latter  event  the  first  instalment  of  his  history 
came  to  an  end;  and  perhaps  in  no  question,  out  of  many  vexed  ques- 
tions, has  he  been  more  successful  than  in  his  estimate  of  that  unhappy 
queen.  The  match  with  Jane  Seymour  being  abruptly  terminated  by 
her  death— than  which  <'  a  worse  misfortune  could  scarcely  have  befallen 
the  king" — the  Privy  Council  once  again  made  bold  to  urge  his  High^ 

*  Essais  de  Critique  et  d'Histoire.    Hachette.    1858. 
t  See  ▼ol*  i^»  PP-  fi08-20. 
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ttrimdfegtri«?a.feqriii.maiTiagp.  Was  Itef  Privy  Gomioili  dbn,  as 
established  opinion  has  it,  the  obsequious  echo,  merely,  o£  his-  Highoosa^B 
flini:  impatfent  will?  And  when  Houy  consented,  was  it  nlaotantlj? 
Pte£Sonawho>aDa' acquainted  with  the  true  histoiy  of  Henry'».kitermaiy 
ziagBii^.  whiles  not  surprised,-  Mr.  Fioude  sajFSy  '^  at  their  nnferttmate  ean- 
sequences^  7«t  smile  at  the  interpretation  whieh  popular  trndition  has 
aarignedvtoihift  conduct.  Popular  tradition'  is  a  less  safe  guide' tiirongh 
di^Gralt. passages  in  history  than  the  word  of  statesmen  who  wese  actora 
vgoxL  the  stage,  and  were  concerned  piincipaUy  in  the-  oonduet  of  the 
amntB  whidi  they  describe."  Our  author  pBefers,  therefore,  Stste  Papws 
of  that  age*  to  popular  impressions^  of  this  ;.  and  elects  to*  abide  by  the-  tes- 
timony of  a  Thomas  Cromwell,  rather  than  the  modem  infaranoes  and 
dnewdl  conclusions  of  a  Smythe  or  a  Southey,  a  Lingard  or  a.Maddn- 
tash)  a  Hallam  or  a  Maeaulay. 

Be  requires  those  who  insist  that  Henry  was  a  licmtiQua  persooi  to 
explain  how  it  was  that,  neither  in  the  three  yean  which  elapsed  sinoe 
liie- death,  of  Jane  Seymour,  nor  during  the  more  trying  penod  whieh 
followed,  do* we  hear  a  word  of  mistresses,  intrigues^  or  questaonable  con- 
nairianSi  of  any  kind*  ^'  The  mistresses-of  princes  are-usually  Tisihla  when 
they  exist;,  the  mistresses,  for  instance,  of  Francis  L,  of  Chariea  V.,  o£  Jomea 
•f  Scotland.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  thia  which  should  be  admitted^,  if 
&  cannot  be  explained."  That  Henry  was  most  unfortunate  in>  his  ma^ 
trimonial  relations,  Mr.  Froude  is  the  last  to  deny.  He  sees,  what  ha 
belicYes  Henry  not  only  to-  have  clearly  seen  but  to  have  acutely  felt^ 
that  sotme  dreadful  spint  pursued  his  married  life^  tainting  it  with.  ioH 
fiuny.  When  Catherine  Howard's  disgrace  was  made  known,  in  the 
November  of  1541,  men  reflected  with  a  shudder  that  wi&in  nino  years 
two*  queens  of  England  had  been  divorced,  two  more  had  been  unfiiithiul. 

Connected  mAi  this  subject  there  exists,-  in  our  authoifs  eonvietion, 
tme-  of  the  '^  largest  historical  misconc^tions"  ever  formed.  After  a 
laborious  perusal  of  a  large  mass  of  evidence,  the  condbision  he  draws,  is 
eauntsr  to  the  prevalent  belief.  It  is  not  easy,  he  remarks^  to  put  fbcth 
in  detail  the  ewdence  on  which  we  form  our  opinion  of  character..  ^'  We 
judge- living  men  not  from  single  &ots,  but  from  &  thousand  trifles^  and 
sound  estimates  of  historical  persons  are  pieced  together  from  a  genond 
study  of  their  actions^  their  writings,  l3ie  description  of  friends  and 
enemies^  ivoxa  those  occasional  allurions  which  we  find  scattered  over 
contemporary  correspondence,  from  materials  which,  in  the  instance,  of 
Henry  V III.,  consist  of  many  thousand  documents/'  These  Mr.  Fsoude 
has  handled,  pored  over,  compared,  collated,  concatenated.  And  the  im- 
pression left  on  his  mind  is — the  oonvic^n,  and  nothing  less^  at  which 
he' has  arrived,  i& — that  the  king^s  disposition  was  naturally  cold.  '^  TJie 
indolence  and'  gaiety  of  early  years  gave  way,  when  the  complicationa  of 
his  life  commenced,  to  the  stomness  of  a  statesman  engaged,  in  incessant 
and  aoduous.  labours.  He  had  no  leisure,  perhaps  he  had  little  inclinar 
tion,  to  attend,  to  the  trifles  out  of  which  me  cords  of  hi4>py  marriages 
aoc'  woven.  A  queen  was  part  of  the  state  furniture,,  existing  to  he  the 
mother  of  Ma  children ;.  and  children  he  rather  desired  officiallyy  than 
from  any  wish,  for  them  in  themselves. 

.  *^  Exfispt  in  tha  single  instance  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whauLha  evidently 
loved,  he  entered  manoags*  as  a.  dat|y^  and.  a  duty  it  soon  became,  even 
towards  her.     While,  again,  he  combined  widi  mndi)  xsfinement  and 
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mMvvllkim  air  absence  ef  re9erve'  on  certain'  sabjectb;  which  ir  sterdhrg^ 
eira»iir  tile  midst  of  the  plain  speech' of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was' 
notr  tilol  he  was  Ibose  or  careless  in  act  or  word ;  but  there  was  a  busi* 
nesB-iike  habit  of  proceeding  about  him  which  penetrated  through  all  his 
woi^-and  actions,  and  may  have  made  him  as  a  husband  one  of  the  mosd 
mtoierable'  that  ever  v«cei  and  fretted  the  soul  of  woman."*  Such  vs 
Mr.  Fronde'l^  conjectural  explanalnon  of  the  king's  repeated  misfbrtunecr 
in  wedlbck.  A  tndow  happily  closed  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  waer 
ptiviit^^d^tb'lkptfte  survivor. 

To^  return^  however,  to  the  less  dubious  aspects  of  Henry's  character 
ancP  earner.  Beyond  and  besides  the  Reformation,  our  author  observes,  in* 
hiiF  eoBchiding  summary,  the  constitution  of  these  islands  now  rests  in 
large*  measure*  on  foundations  laid  in  this  reign.  We  are  reminded  thatr 
it  was- Henry  who*  brought  Ireland  within  lAie  reach  of  English  civillsa*- 
tism^  who  absorbed  Wales  and  the  Palatinate  into  the  general  English 
flj^em  I'  and  who  raised  lihe  House  of  Commons  from  the  narrow  duty  of 
Vo^ng'  sapplies,.  and  of  passing  without  discussion  the  measures  of  thep 
liivy-  Comicil,  and  converted  them  into  the  first  power  in-  the  state  undier 
Ae'orown;  ••'Something,  too,  ought  to  be  said  of  his  individual  exep- 
lions  iir  the*  details  of  state  administration.  In  his  earlier  life,  though' 
active  and  assiduous,  he  found  leisure  for  elegant  accomplishments,  for 
splendid  amusements,  for  relaxations  careless,  extravagant,  sometimes 
questionable;  As'  his  life  drew  onwards  his  lighter  tastes  disappeared, 
and'  1^0' whole- energy  of  his  intellect  was  pressed  into  the  business  of  the 
oommonwealth;  Those  who  have  examined  the  printed  State  Papers 
may  form  some  impression  of  his  industry  from  the  documents  which  are 
Kis  own  composition,  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  and  received :  but 
only  persons  whohave  seen  the  original  manuscripts,  who  have  observed 
tfce  traces  of  his  pen  in  side-notes  and  corrections,  and  the  handwritinga 
of  his^secrelairies'  in  diplomatic  commissions,  in  drafts  of  acts  of  parlia*- 
ment;  in  expositions  and  formularies,  in  articles  of  feith,  in  proclamations, 
in-  ihe  countless  multitude  of  documents  of  all  sorts,  secular  or  ecdew- 
astlcai,  which  contain  the  real  history  of  this  extraordinary  reignj  only 
Aej^  can  realise  the  extent  of  labour  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself,  and 
which  brought  his  life  to  a  premature  close.  His  personal  faults  were 
great)  and  he  shared,  besides  them,  in  the  errors  of  his  age;  but  for 
deeper  blemishes  would  be  but  as  scars  upon  the  features  of  a  sovereign- 
w^O'  in  trying  times-  sustained  nobly  the  honour  of  the  English  name, 
and  oarried  the  commonwealth  securely  through  the  hardest  crisis  in  ita 
history.*' 

Whatever  wc  may  think  of  Mr.  Proude's  judgment  of  Henry— whether 
he'carrieff  us  along  with  him  or  not— entirely,  partially,  or  not  at  all — 
and  whatever,  again,  we  may  think  of  his  estimate  of  other  note -worthies, 
Inrought  before  us  in  the  course  of  this  reigpi, — of  Cromwell,  for  instance, 
whoso  character  will  ever  remain  a  problem, — of  Reginald  Pole,  here- 
stigmatised  as  a  pestilent  traitor,— of  Pope  Paul  III.,  here  represented*  as* 
eoncentrating  the  whole  energies  of  his  nature  into  a  blind  and  furioua 
Ikatred  of  Henry  VlII. ;  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Solyman,  yet  count- 
ing' him  »  spuit  of  light,  compared  with  a  rival  "  head  of  the  church  f 
mapproving  the  Koran,  yet  fearing  less  injury  to  the  soul  from  the* 
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rhapsodies  of  Mahomet  than  from  Tyndal's  Bible  and  the  '^  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man ;"— of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  a  noble-natured  man, 
brought  to  a  bad  end  by  the  blessing  of  Paul  III.,  and  the  cap,  and  the 
sword,  and  the  midnight  mass, — or  of  John  Knox,  '*  perhaps  in  that  ex- 
traordinary age  its  most  extraordinary  man," — whatever  the  degree  of 
our  assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  the  accuracy  of  these  and  other  por- 
traitures, we  must  all  admire  the  author's  breadth  of  view,  his  gin  of 
insight,  and  the  endeavour  he  earnestly  makes  to  fix  his  stand-point  at  a 
central  site,  and  adapt  his  mode  of  observation  to  the  existing  conditions 
of  time  and  place,  with  scrupulous  allowance  for  defective  testimony,  and 
limited  range  of  sympathy,  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  otherwise  than 
through  a  glass  darkly.  It  is  his  own  profession,  that  whoever  has  at- 
tended but  a  little  to  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  must  have  dis- 
covered how  inadequate  is  the  clearest  insight  which  he  can  hope  to 
attain  into  character  and  disposition.  "  Every  one  is  a  perplexity  to  him- 
self and  a  perplexity  to  his  neighbour;  and  men  who  are  born  in  tiie 
same  generation,  who  are  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  trained  by  the 
same  teachers,  and  live  from  childhood  to  age  in  constant  and  &miliar 
intercourse,  are  often  little  more  than  shadows  to  each  other,  intelligible 
in  superficial  form  and  outline,  but  divided  inwardly  by  impassable  and 
mysterious  barriers. 

*'  And  if  from  those  whom  we  daily  meet,  whose  features  are  before 
our  eyes,  and  whose  minds  we  can  probe  with  questions,  we  are  nevertiie- 
less  thus  divided,  how  are  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  increased 
when  we  are  looking  back  from  another  age,  with  no  better  assistance 
than  books,  upon  men  who  played  their  parts  upon  the  earth  imder  otiier 
outward  circumstances,  with  other  beliefs,  other  habits,  other  modes  of 
thought,  other  principles  of  judgment!  We  see  beings  like  ourselves,  and 
yet  different  from  ourselves.  Here  they  are  acting  upon  motives  which 
we  comprehend ;  there,  though  we  try  as  we  will,  no  feeling  will  answer 
in  unison.  The  same  actions  which  at  one  time  are  an  evidence  of  in- 
humanity may  arise  in  another  out  of  mercy  and  benevolence.  Laws 
which,  in  the  simpler  stages  of  society,  are  rational  and  useful,  become 
mischievous  when  the  problem  which  they  were  meant  to  solve  has  been 
complicated  by  new  elements.  And  as  the  old  man  forgets  his  childhood 
— as  the  grown  man  and  the  youth  rarely  comprehend  each  other — as  the 
Englishman  and  the  Frenchman,  with  the  same  reasoning  faculties,  do 
not  reason  to  the  same  conclusions — so  is  the  past  a  perplexity  to  tiie 
present;  it  lies  behind  us  as  an  enigma,  easy  only  to  the  vain  and 
unthinking,  and  only  half  solved  after  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  intellec- 
tual sympathy,  alike  in  those  who  read  and  those  who  write." 

If  a  half  solution  only  be  the  maximum  attained  by  the  present  his- 
torian, assuredly  such  a  limitation  is  not  owing  to  a  want,  on  his  part,  of 
the  most  earnest  efforts  of  intellectual  sympathy.  Such  an  effort  of 
sympathy,  for  example,  he  makes,  and  such  an  effort,  the  strongest  that 
can  be  made,  he  claims  from  his  readers,  when  the  narrative  leads  him  to 
treat  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  Scotch  and  Irish  character.  We  see  the 
result  of  this  self-discipline,  this  catholic  training,  this  vigilant  repression 
of  partisan  theory,  in  Mr.  Fronde's  appraisal  of  men  like  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton and  Wishart  on  the  one  hand,  like  the  aged  Lord  Darcy  and  Robert 
Aske  on  the  other. 

,  The  story  of  the  Great  Insurrection,  in  which  the  two  latter  bore  80 
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prominent  a  part,  is  told  with  admirable  clearness,  spirit,  and  graphic 
power.  Equally  so  is  that  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  including  the 
Gathering  of  Lochmaben,  tod  the  disaster  at  Solway  Moss.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  account  of  Lord  Hertford's  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
1644.  Looking  through  the  eyes  of  Knox,  let  us,  with  the  historian, 
ima^ne  ourselves  at  Edinburgh  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of 
May,  in  that  yean  The  regent  (Arran)  and  Beton  are  at  Holyrood,  in 
enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  the  townspeople,  and  the  heroes  of 
Scottish  independence.  In  spite  of  rumour  and  expectation,  they  are 
incredulous  of  danger.  The  preparations  of  the  English  may  be  known, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  intended  for  France.  An  invasion  in  their  own 
waters  is  about  the  last  peril  they  seem  to  anticipate — for  hitherto  the 
Channel  has  been  free  to  their  cruisers — they  have  ravaged  the  English 
coasts,  and  robbed  English  traders,  f]X)m  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End. 

Accordingly,  the  strength  of  the  hatred  Southron  on  salt  water  is  some- 
thing which,  never  having  experienced,  they  cannot  believe,  have  had  no 
reasons  to  believe.  But  so  it  happened,  that  on  the  May  morning  in 
question,  very  soon  after  daybreak,  strange  ships  were  reported  inside  the 
Bass  Rock.  "  As  the  sun  rose  the  numbers  appeared  more  considerable, 
the  white  sails  passing  in  from  seaward,  and  coming  up  the  Forth  in  a 
stream,  of  which  the  end  was  still  invisible.  The  good  citizens  went  out 
npon  the  Castle  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat,  and  '  to  crags  and  places  eminent,' 
to  gaze  on  the  unintelligible  spectacle — the  silent  vessels,  countless  as  a 
flight  of  sea-birds,  appearing  from  behind  the  horizon,  and  covering  the 
blue  level  of  the  water.  What  were  they  ?  What  did  they  mean  ? 
Mid-day  came  ;  they  drew  nearer  in  the  light  air;  and  keen  eyes  saw  on 
the  leading  ship  the  flutter  of  St.  George's  Cross.  But  '  still  sate  the 
cardinal  [Beton]  at  his  dinner,  showing  as  though  there  had  been  no 
danger  appearing.'  The  EngUsh  were  come,  was  the  ciy.  The  English 
were  come  to  destroy  them.  '  The  cardinal  skrippit  and  said,  it  is  but 
the  Iceland  fleet ;  they  are  come  to  make  us  a  show,  and  to  put  us  in 
fears.'  It  would  soon  be  known  what  they  were.  The  first  line  as  they 
came  off  Leith  rounded  up  into  the  wind,  aropped  their  anchors,  and  lay 
motionless.  One  by  one,  as  the  rest  followed  in,  they  took  their  places 
in  the  floating  forest.  While  the  sun  was  still  in  the  sky  the  anxious 
-watchers  counted  two  hundred  sail. 

^'  No  message  came  on  shore.  There  was  neither  signal  nor  offer  to 
communicate;  only  in  the  twilight  boats  were  seen  stealing  out  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hulls,  taking  soundings,  as  it  seemed,  under 
Grantoun  Crags,  and  round  the  eastern  edges  of  the  harbour. 

'*  The  brief  May  night  closed  in.  By  the  dawning  of  Sunday  the 
whole  sea  was  alive  with  light.  The  galleys  and  lighter  transports  were 
moving  in  towards  the  land.  Soldiers  were  swarming  on  the  decks  of 
the  ship  or  passing  down  over  the  sides  into  the  barges.  It  was  the  Eng- 
lish army  come  indeed  in  its  might  and  terror.  The  port  was  open,  and 
the  undefended  town  could  attempt  no  resistance.  The  inhabitants  fled 
up  into  Edinburgh,  entering  at  one  gate  as,  at  another,  Arran  and  the  car- 
dinal were  dashing  out  at  the  best  speed  of  their  swiftest  horses.  Before 
noon  ten  thousand  men  had  disembarked  in  the  leisure  of  overwhelming 
strength.  The  owners  of  the  desolate  houses  had  saved  nothing.  The 
merchants'  stock  was  in  their  warehouses,  and  everything  which  was 
found  was  tranquilly  appropriated.     The  joints  of  meat  which  had  been 
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EDvidedfor  the  Sunday  dinners  weie.cooked  and  consumed  by  »the  JEi^- 
h  men-at-arms.  In  the;ai'temoon,  Blacknoas  Castle  was  .Iffakenc^n, 
and  the  state  ;prisoners,  Sir  Geoi^  Douglas  and  Xoxd  Angus  amoQg 
ihem»  'were  dismissed  to  Uberfy.*' 

"While  the  court  deserted  Edinburgh,  the  oitixensimadepreparaikmB 
for  defence.  .All,  however,  was  confusion.  Yolunteers  there  wer^  .and 
plenty  of  them,  but  no  competent  leaders.  The  JBnglish  were  quiet  (till 
the  following  morning,  when  they  came  up  from  the  sea  in  three  div> 
sions.  Hertford  would  make  no  conditions— rthe  Scots  imust  yield  «t>i£^ 
cretion,  or  take  the  consequences.  ''He  gave  them. a  day  to  .consider 
their  answer ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  to  assist  their  decision,  ominous 
douds  of  smoke  were  seen  darkeniz^  the  sky  towards  Haddington  and 
Lammermuir.  Lord  Evers,  with  his  four  thousand  horse,  fcame  in  from 
Berwidc,  having  marked  his  advance  by  a  broad  track  of  desolation, 
where  sJ}bey.and  grange,  castle  and  hamlet,  were  buried  in  a  .common 
ruin. 

''  The  odds  were  now  terrible.;  but  the  Scots  were  not  to  be  frightened 
in  cold  blood  while  there  was  a  hope  of  resistance.  They  ehut  their  .gates, 
and  told  Hertford  he  might  do  his  worst.  Unfortunately  for  their  courage 
it  had  little  opportunity  to  show  itself.  A  heavy  train  of  artillery  had 
been  .landed  from  the  fleet,  to  which  there  was  no  gun  in  Edinbui^h 
better  than  Mons  Meg  to  make  an  -effective  reply.  The  gates  were 
blown  in ;  the  people  who  attempted  to  defend  the  streets  were  mown 
down  by  the  fire ;  and  the  English  troops  followed  the  cannon,  setting 
the  houses  in  a  blaze  as  they  advanced.  The  intention  of  leaviiig  garrisons 
had  been  for  the  present  reUnquished.  Lord  Hertford's  orders  were  merely 
to  teach  a  lesson  of  English  power  in  the  language  which  would  .be 
most  easily  understood.  The  miserable  citizens  broke,  scattered,  and  fled 
into  the  open  country,  and  for  two  days  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  was 
sacked  and  wasted  without  resistance,  while  Evers  and  his  northern 
troopers  burnt  the  farms  and  villages  for  seven  nules  round.  Holyrood 
was  pillaged ;  Craigmillar  and  Seaton  were  destroyed,  and  every  castle 
or  fortified  house  in  the  neighbourhood  except  Dalkeith,  which  was  spared, 
as  belonging  to  the  Douglases,  and  the  Castle  at  Edinburgh,  which  could 
not  be  taken  without  loss  and  delay.  There  was  no  injury  to  life  exeept 
where  there  was  armed  opposition ;  but  the  havoc  of  property  was  as 
complete  as  the  skill  and  hate  of  the  rough  riders  of  tne  Border. could 
make  it ;  and  the  invaders,  as  it  appeared  to  Knox,  were  thus  '  executing 
the  judgments  of  God'  on  breach  of  treaty  and  broken  ,prom]Ses." 

A  week's  work  sufficed  for  Edinburgh.  The  invaders  then  sacked  and 
destroyed  Leith — tearing  up  its  wooden  pier,  and  using  the  timberiOs  fuel 
to  assist  the  destruction  of  the  houses.  The  sh^ps  in  the  harbour  wesEe 
freighted  with  spoil — ^including,  says  Hollinshed,  eighty  (thousand  cannon- 
balls  ;  and  the  army,  dividing,  returned  to  England  by. different  routeK, 
their  entire  loss  during  the  invasion  not  exceeding  forty  .men.  We  have 
cited  Mr.  Fronde's  description  of  this  affair,  merely  as  an  liUuetrntieiD 
of  others,  of  a  similar  kind,  with  which  his  volumes  abound«-*aU  charao- 
terised,  more  or  less,  by  that  command  of  chaste  and  forcible. diotioq, 
mother-English  sound  and  strong,  picturesque  touches  and  sugg^tive 
accessories,  which  must  needs  be  the  admiration  of  ^xery  intelUgooi; 
reader,, and  of  more  than  one  "historian"  tbeien;vy.andihe  despair. 
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Book  the  Fibst. 
I. 

LONG    AGO. 

DbabIaT  do  I  love  Weimar,  our  German  Athena !  J*or  there  I  waa 
bom.  In  that  light  green-cdoured  houae,  with  high  peaked  slanting 
roQ^  situated  near  the  Stadtkirehe,  and  only  a  few  dooni  from  the  house 
in  whioh  Herder  used  to  live,  an  infant  was  ushered  into  .the  world  on  Ahe 
7tb  of  NovembeTy  1775,  andiits  arrival  caused,  perhaps,  .greaier  expecta- 
tions.in  the  narrow  JGunily  circle  than  did  that  of  ihe  great  Goethe,  who 
this  same  day  entered  Weimar  on  the  invitation  of  our  prince,  Kad 
August.  Many  times  .have  I  seen  my  mother  turn  to  me  with  hope  and 
pride,  as  she  said  to  some  neighbour,  <<  My  .boy  Hans  was  bom  under  very 
lucky  auspiees,  for  he  first  saw  the  light  on  tne  day  that  the  poet  Goetibe 
arrived  in  Weimar." 

Even  now^  when  I  look  back  to  those  early  days,  something  of  the.  awe 
with  which  I  always  regarded  this  circumstance  of  my  birth  creeps  oyer 
me,  and  I  recal,  with  aamile,  the  dreams  of  future  greatness  with  which  I 
used  to  flatter  my  vanity  as  a  boy.  Neither  I  nor  my  parents  ever  for  a 
moment  considered  how  many  other  children  must  have  been  bom  on  this 
same  7lh  of  November,  and  that  it  was  vexy  improbable  it  should  biing 
look  to  all.  We  did  not  look  beyond  our  own  circle ;  it  was  our  world,  and 
in  it,  I,  Hans  Ernst  Mitterkamp,  was  the  only  child  £ELvoured  by  so 
naarked  a  birthday.  I  say  marked,  because  with  Goethe  came  ihe 
fosightest  star  of  all  those  that  clustered  round  the  little  court  of  Saxe 
Weimar,. and  the  lustre  of  his  grenius  will  never  ceaae  to  reflect  credit  on 
his  patron,  the  grand  duke. 

My  father  had  a  small  independence,  on  which  we  lived.  He  was  a  man 
of  studious  and  contented  mind,  with  no  ambition  to  rise  from  the  grade 
of  society  in  which  he  had  been  born.  He  did  not  like  children,  and  all 
my  early  recollections  of  him  are  connected  with  fear.  It  was  my  father 
who  punished  me,  who  bid  me  take  a  book  andTead ;  if  I  made  too  much 
noise^  it  was  he  who  often  turned  me  out  of  the  room,  or  told  me  to  hold 
my  tongue,  fie  taiight  me  my  leasoncf,  would  never  excuse  a  fault,  and 
was  rigid  in  his  discipline.  No  wondei^  .then,  that  I  should  look  upon 
him  as  a  .task-master,  one  to  be  feaxed,  and  that  ,1  should  place  all  the 
afieotion  of  which  my  young  .heart  was.  capable  on  my  indulgent,  loviifg 
mother.  I  can  remember,  a  kind  fa^e,  with  laige,  anxious  eyes  looking.at 
me  as  ^belaid  me  to  deep.at  night:;  J  can  see  her  slight. mnn  sitting  by 
the  window  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  .and  I  &ncy  I  hear  her  sweet  voiqe 
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sing^og  to  soothe  me ;  for  I  was  a  very  excitable,  nervous  child,  and  I 
would  not  go  to  sleep  at  night  without  some  one  near  me ;  even  then  I 
was  subject  to  alarms  and  strange  visions. 

One  of  these  last  is  firmly  graven  on  my  mind,  and  as  it  stands  out 
vividly  from  the  unconnected  mass  of  early  recollections,  I  will  here  nar- 
rate it. 

I  was  five  years  old.  My  mother  had  left  me  asleep,  but  she  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  room  when  I  was  roused  by  loud  voices  talking  in  the 
street  below  my  window;  I  called  out  to  my  mother,  but  she  was  not 
with  me,  and,  perceiving  I  was  quite  alone,  fear  took  entire  possession  of 
me,  and  I  trembled  all  over.  The  noises  in  the  street  had  ceased,  the 
room  was  silent,  and  so  dark,  that,  though  I  strained  my  eyes,  I  could  not 
distinguish  anything.  Suddenly  a  stream  of  white  light  shone  in  from 
the  window.  I  sat  up  and  gazed  at  it  fixedly;  it  grew  larger  and  larger, 
till  it  seemed  to  fill  the.  room.  I  saw  faces  peering  at  me  out  of  the  dark 
comers,  and  the  whole  lesson  of  poetry  I  had  learnt  the  day  before  was 
written  in  flaring  letters  on  the  wall ;  a  strange  hbsing  voice  seemed  to 
say  in  my  ear,  ''  Learn  it  again."  I  tried  to  read  the  words,  but  could 
not,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  my  father  looking  at  me,  and  threatening  to 
punish  me  if  I  did  not;  then  a  loud  hoarse  laugh  rang  through  the  room. 
It  was  a  real  laugh,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear  I  jumped  fix>m  the  bed  and 
rushed  to  my  mother's  side,  who  was  sitting  with  my  father  in  the  room 
below.  I  wept  myself  quiet  in  her  sheltering  arms,  but,  in  spite  of  her 
caresses  and  endearments,  I  heard  my  fisither  say, 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense !  Pity  the  child  was  not  bom  a  foolish  girl. 
He'll  never  make  a  man." 

'^  Hans  is  so  young  yet,  Robert,"  my  mother  pleaded.  '^  These  alarms 
will  wear  ofiF  in  time." 

Her  words  came  true  in  the  end,  but  I  suffered  irom  them  for  a  long 
while,  and  dreaded  night  as  my  greatest  enemy.  In  February  of  this 
year  my  sister  Veronica  was  bom ;  I  regarded  her  appearance  as  an  in- 
trusion, and  was  far  fi*om  being  content  to  share  my  mother's  affection ; 
but  what  cannot  be  helped  must  be  endured,  and  I  first  got  used  to  the 
screaming  baby,  and  then  began  to  grow  attached  to  it.  The  serving- 
girl,  who  acted  as  nurse,  often  insisted  that  Master  Hans  was  a  spiteftil 
boy,  and  that  she  dared  not  leave  the  baby  a  moment  for  fear  he  should 
pinch  it.  I  hope  this  was  a  libel  on  my  character,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I 
was  very  disagreeable. 

They  told  me  I  had  once  another  little  sister  before  Veronica  was  born, 
but  I  was  very  young,  and  did  not  remember  her,  though  when  I  was  re- 
minded, I  could  just  recollect  my  mother  carrying  me  into  her  bedroom, 
and  pointing  out  a  little  white  head  on  the  pillow,  and  saying  something 
about  "  Poor  little  sister."  I  leaned  curiously  forward  and  asked  if  she 
were  asleep.  *^  Yes,  asleep  with  the  angels,"  my  mother  said.  And  this 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  witnessed  death,  the  sight  of  which  was  after- 
wards to  become  so  familiar  to  me. 

My  only  companion  as  a  child  was  Ida  Hannemann,  a  little  girl  who 
lived  near  us,  and  as  our  acquaintance  began  in  a  someWhat  peculiar 
manner,  I  must  not  omit  it.  Regularly  every  Sunday  I  accompanied  my 
mother  to  church,  and  I  used  to  make  her  stand  at  the  entrance  till  ser- 
vice began,  that  I  might  see  the  chains  hung  across  the  streets  to  prevent 
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diaturbance  to  the  wonhippen  within.  I  do  not  know  why  I  took  pleasure 
in  seeing  this  done ;  perhaps  it  was  the  clanking  sound  the  chain  made ; 
but  my  mother  was  always  ready  to  indulge  my  fancy. 

On  the  bench  before  us  Ida  sat  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  as  the 
service  was  long,  we  children  often  g^ew  very  tired  and  fidgety,  striving 
to  amuse  ourselves  in  any  way  we  could.  One  day  I  had  been  yawnine 
very  frequently,  and  this  attracted  Ida's  attention.  She  looked  round 
wistfully  at  me ;  I  made  faces,  and  frowned  in  return ;  nothing  daunted, 
she  smiled;  this  I  thought  very  encouraging,  and  I  began  to  make  greater 
advances  by  kicking  her  feet  gently,  and  then,  when  our  parents  were 
not  watching  us,  a  whispered  conversation  began,  which  was  carried  on 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  Ida  and  I  met  in  our  walks;  our  nurses  were 
friends.  We  used  to  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  a  deep  attachment  grew 
up  between  us,  which  was  destined  to  ripen  into  a  more  lasting  a£Pection  in 
after  years.  Our  parents  became  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  Ida  and 
I  were  almost  constant  companions,  till  Veronica  grew  older  and  carried 
her  away  from  me. 

A  very  memorable  day  at  this  early  period  of  my  life  comes  before  me, 
and  one  that  I  long  remembered;  for  it  was  the  first  and  only  time  I  spoke 
with  the  poet  Goethe.  My  mother  was  out  walking  with  me  and  my 
little  sister;  the  air  was  cold ;  for  it  was  a  frosty  morning  in  spring,  and  I 
ran  forward  to  keep  myself  warm.  We  were  outside  the  town,  and  the 
clear  road  lay  before  me,  so  away  I  scampered,  glad  to  find  myself  free 
to  do  as  I  liked.  Well  do  I  remember  the  delight  of  hearing  the  noise  of 
my  own  feet  echoed  back  from  the  bank  which  rose  abruptly  beside  the 
road.  I  stamped  and  capered  to  make  a  variation  in  the  cadence,  and 
was  so  engrossed  with  my  occupation  that  I  did  not  perceive  a  gentleman 
was  approaching  me. 

I  ran  against  him,  for  children  were  never  yet  known  to  guide  them- 
selves with  propriety.  Half  shy,  half  frightened  by  the  sudden  stop  put 
to  my  movements,  I  uttered  a  soft  "Pardon,  sir,"  and  glanced  timidly 
into  his  face.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kind  smile  which  greeted  me,  and 
the  large  brown  eyes  that  seemed  to  speak  as  he  fixed  them  on  my  up- 
turned face.'  '*  Take  better  care  of  yourself,  my  young  friend,"  said  he, 
and  patted  my  head  encouragingly.  I  blushed  crimson,  and  my  heart 
beat  fast  with  fear,  yet  I  felt  that  I  could  love  that  tall,  handsome 
stranger ;  he  passed  on,  however,  and  though  I  gazed  afler  him,  and  have 
always  remembered  this  little  incident,  he  did  not  turn  to  look  at  me  again, 
and  forgot  the  little  child  directly.  When  my  mother  joined  me  (which 
she  soon  did,  for  I  did  not  run  on  any  farther),  she  said,  "  Hans,  my  fine 
boy,  you  have  been  highly  honoured ;  that  gentleman  who  spoke  to  you 
is  the  Herr  Geheimrath  Goethe." 

Every  morning,  before  my  father  came  down  stairs,  my  mother  used 
to  read  some,  part  of  the  Bible  aloud  to  me,  and  when  I  was  old  enough 
and  could  read  myself,  she  used,  as  a  treat,  to  let  me  have  the  holy  book 
in  my  own  hand,  that  I  might  read  out  of  it  whilst  she  was  busy  with  her 
household  duties.  My  favourite  chapter  was  the  twenty-second  of  the 
first  of  Kings,  and  I  would  read  Micaiah's  speeches  over  and  over  again  ; 
indeed,  it  was  his  character  alone  which  made , me  fond  of  that  particular 
chapter. 

When  I  was  older,  Ecclesiastes  was  my  favourite  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment;  there  was  someBdng  Teiled  and  mysterious  in  die  language  which 
struck  me,  and  the  caning  words^  '^  Vanity  ol  Tanities  ;  idl  is  yanityy" 
touched  some  morbid  feeling  in  my  heart,  and  made  me  ponder  on  life  in 
a  very  different  way  to  what  children  generally  do.  The  world  was  not 
a  sugar-candy  world  to  me ;  it  was  a  sad  reaHty,  not  a  dream  of  snndiine» 

Our  drawing-room,  which  looked  into  the  street,  was  saered  from  my 
invasion;  I  was  on  my  best  feast-day  behayiour  when  admitted,  and  iSaa 
only  occurred  when  some  distinguished  visitor  asked  to  see  Ebms.  One 
day  my  aunt,  the  Countess  von  P  ,  who  had  but  just  arrired  in 
Weimar,  came  to  see  us.  We  had  been  expecting  her  for  many  days,  and 
as  she  was  considered  the  grand  lady  of  the  femiiy  (for  her  hudband  had 
an  appointment  at  court),  my  mother  was  anxious  to  ree^ve  her  in  the 
best  style  poonble  for  my  fether's  credit.  I  had  ncTer  seen  my  aunt, 
and  I  well  remember  the  long  operation  of  putting  on  ray  best  coat,  and 
the  brushing  and  polishing  of  my  hair,  which  I  very  reluctantly  had  to 
underga  Then  I  and  my  sister  were  kd  down  stairs  into  the  drawing- 
room.  I  was  veiy  shy,  and  although  Veronica  trotted  fearlessly  up  to  my 
aunt,  I,  a  boy  of  seven,  crept  behind  my  mother's  chair,  and  peeped  at 
what  was  going  forward*  W  ine  and  delicious  cakes,  whidi  made  my 
mouth  water,  were  presented  to  the  visitor ;  I  wondered  at  her  reliiang 
them  and  drinking  the  wine.  How  I  started  when,  in  setting  ike  glass 
down,  she  upset  a  little  china  figure  on  the  middle  table — that  precious 
table  which  |  never  dared  approach,  it  was  so  covered  with  delicate  orna- 
ments. I  looked  aghast  into  my  mother's  face  when  I  heard  the  crash 
of  the  felling  ^gure,  but,  to  my  astoni^ment,  she  only  smiled,  and  said 
it  was  of  no  cQnsequence,  bidding  me,  at  the  same  time,  pick  up  the 
maimed  shepher^. 

''  So  this  is  little  Hans,"  my  aunt  said,  on  seeing  me  emerge  from  my 
hiding-place.  *^  Come  here  and  speak  to  your  aunt.  I  see  a  great  like- 
ness to  the  Mitterkamps  ;  he  has  his  grandfether^s  eye." 

Greatly  amazed  at  being  thus  noticed,  I  hung  my  head  and  blushed ; 
hut  she  spoke  so  kindly  to  me  that  she  gave  me  coofidence,  and,  before 
long,  I  forgot  my  aunt  was  a  strange  lady. 

'<  What  is  Han^.femous  for  ?"  asked  she,  addressing  my  molher. 

^  I  fear  he  is  not  famous  for  anything,"  was  the  r^ly. 

*'  I  am  sure  he  xiiusibe ;  all  the  Mitterkamps  were  cuever.  What  do 
you  like  best,  my  child  ?" 

^^  Music,"  I  replied,  without  a  moment's  thought^  and  I  gaaed  straight 
into  her  handsome  face. 

^<  That  is  right.  And  can  you  play  the  piano  ¥*  asked  she,  looking  at 
the  one  standing  against  the  walL 

«  Very  little." 

"  Go  and  play  me  a  tune  on  i^  will  you  ?" 

I  turned  to  my  mother  for  an  excuse,  but  i^e  seconded  the  proposal, 
and  I  was  forced  to  play  all  the  little  tunes  I  couM  remembmr.  •  Wlwn  I 
left  off,  my  aunt  kissed  me,  and  said  I  had  a  dedded  talent,  aacb  im^kt 
make  quite  a  second  youthful  Mozart. 

^' And  now,"  continued  she,  '^  I  have  a  request  to  make:  will  you  le^ 
Hans  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  me  ?" 

My  mother  hesitated. 

^  Nay,"  continued  my  aunt,  *<  I  wUl  not  take  a  refusal.    I  have  a  treat 
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ia  stcHTtt  ioT  ham,  Goethe's  operetta,  '  Die  Fiacherin/  is  to  be  perfonned 
at  Tiefurt,  and  I  piromise  to  take  Hans  with,  me." 

My  &th»'s  pevmisaoQ  was  asked  and  obtained,  to  my  great  delight; 
and  my  kind  aunt,  who  had  now  won  my  hearty  carried  me  off  to  her  house 
in  the  Frauenplan.    She  had  no  children,  and  her  husband,  Count  rem 

P f  was  rich.     My  aunt  wore  a  gold  watch  with  a  mas^ve  chain,  and 

my  uncle  had  a  gold  snuff-box,  which  he  almost  always  carried  in  his 
hand.  Aftet  dinner,  coffee  was  brought  in  on  a  shining  tray,  and  my 
aunt  told  me  it  was  real  silver ;  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful 
before,  and  touched  it  with  the  points  of  my  fingers  to  see  what  it  felt 
like. 

Seckendorf  visited  my  uncle.  He  was  reckoned  a  great  musidan,  and 
I  k)oked  up  to  him  with  awe.  I  remember,  too,  seeing  a  strange-looking 
gentleman  one  day  walk  down  the  street  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  hand. 
My  aunt  laughed  when  I  asked  who  it  was,  and  said,  '^  Oh,  that  is  Musseus, 
a  lover  of  flowers." 

Now  came  the  grand  event  of  my  childhood,  the  drama  at  Tiefurt^  It 
was  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  the  piece  was  to  be  performed  in  the  park. 
I  did  not  dose  my  eyes  the  night  before,  so  great  was  my  excitement,  and 

the  reality  surpassed  all  I  had  anticipated.     The  Count  von  P ^  my 

uncle,  took  me  on  the  bridge  that  arches  over  the  river,  that  I  migm 
see  better.  The  crowd  of  spectators  was  very  great,  and  tiiey  pressed  me 
so  much  that  my  uncle  took  me  up  on  his  shoulder. 

The  river  Ilm  was  illumined  with  countless  lamps  and  flaring  torches, 
and  I  thought  their  reflenons  were  real  lamps  under  the  water.  On  the 
bank,  beneath  the  trees,  were  huts,  boats,  nets,  and  fishing-tackle.  There 
was  a  fire,  too,  burning,  and  my  undo  told  me  it  was  supposed  to  be  Dort* 
chen's,  and  that  Corona  Schroter,  a  very  clever  person,  acted  that  character. 
I  did  not  know  what  acting  meant,  and  thought  it  was  all  real.  Presently 
the  fishermen  pot  off  in  their  boats  to  look  for  the  maiden  who  had  been 
lost,  and  the  flicker  of  lights  upon  the  river  and  the  rippling  water  was  very 
beaulaful.  I  clapped  my  hands  with  delight,  but  oh !  more  people  came 
crowding  to  the  wooden  bridge.  I  heard  a  crack;  some  one  called  out 
that  the  bridge  was  falling ;  a  rudi  was  made  to  get  away,  but  in  vain. 
Crash,  crash,  followed  by  a  loud  scream,  in  which  I  folt  my  voice  mingle ; 
then  the  water  rij^ed  round  me;  I  pot  out  my  arms  to  save  myself; 
some  one  caught  hold  of  me,  and  I  was  home  to  the  bank. 

My  aunt  was  dreadfully  frightened ;  I  was  wet  and  cold.  They  took 
every  care,  but,  in  spite  of  the  warm  summer  air,  I  caught  cold,  and  was 
sent  home  to  be  nursed  by  my  mother.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  I  had 
a  great  deal  to  recount,  and  this^  my  first  visit  from  home,  was  the  origin 
of  much  amusement.  I  tried  to  act  ^*  Die  Fischerin/*  Veronica  was  the 
lost  maiden,  and  I  hid  her  under  one  of  the  green-baize  chairs,  whilst  I 
went  about  seekms:  everywhere  for  her.  My  sister  was  a  brisht.  happy 
child,  witk  Inge,  ^fi  eyes  peering  oat  4m  a  mass  of  gloe^  cu^^ 
which  hong  all  round  her  neck.  Ida  loved  her,  and  would  even  now 
creep  away  from  me  to  play  witii  heft,  I  watched  them,  and  sometimes 
wished  I  had  been  bom  a  girl. 

Thus  the  hap^^  years  of  childhood  glided  W,  and  I  hnger  over  them 
with  a  fond  remembrance.  How  strange  that  1  could  have  enjoyed  such 
and  such  things ;  hot  so  it  was,  and  so  it  will  never  be  again. 
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The  bright  mystic  veil  that  fJEiscinated  the  child,  maldng  the  commonest 
objects  new  and  curious,  disappears.  I  grew  older,  different  thoughts,  dif- 
ferent pleasures,  a  different  world  opens,  and  jet  it  is  not  the  world  I  live 
in  now  ;  I  had  to  pass  through  several  stages  of  existence  ere  I  reached 
my  present  age.  This  is  very  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  us,  yet  it 
is  the  common  course  of  that  mysterious  thing  called  life  I 


II. 

HOMB  msaFIiDIB. 

'^I  AM  twelve  years  old,"  thus  I  wrote  in  my  journal.  *'  I  shall  soon 
be  a  man  and  go  to  college ;  my  father  teaches  me  now,  but  then  I  shall 
do  what  I  like.  They  tell  me  I  am  to  be  a  doctor.  Time  will  show.  But 
I  do  not  like  the  idea ;  I  would  rather  be  a  preacher.  If  my  father  says 
a  thing,  he  means  it ;  so  I  suppose  I  had  better  learn  to  like  the  profes- 
sion." It  was  my  habit  to  put  down  my  thoughts  on  every  birthday,  and 
I  found  the  above  in  an  old  desk  amongst  my  other  journals.  My  father 
took  g^at  interest  in  scientific  matters,  and  I  remember  hearing  him  speak 
of  Sender's  imaginary  discovery  of  g^ld  that  grew  in  a  certain  atmospheric 
salt  when  kept  moist  and  warm.  I  did  not  understand  exactly  what  it 
meant,  but  I  remember  ever  after  looking  with  eager  curiosity  into  the 
salt  I  eat  at  dinner,  in  hopes  by  some  lucky  chance  I  might  find  gold  in 
it.  '^  Science  has  much  to  teach  us  ;  a  g^eat  deal  has  been  found  out,  but 
the  undiscovered  is  a  boundless  ocean,"  my  father  said ;  and  I  thought, 
if  I  could  only  find  out  something  new  and  lessen  the  wide  ocean  of  the 
unknown,  I  should  be  as  happy  as  a  king. 

Several  clever  men  frequented  our  house;  among  them  was  Wieland.  I 
remember  very  little  of  him,  as  my  mother  always  took  me  away  when  he 
came  to  see  my  father.  She  had  a  great  antipathy  both  to  his  works 
and  to  his  person. 

Herder  used  to  visit  us  very  often,  and  was  a  welcome  g^est  of  my 
father's.  He  was  then  court  preacher  to  the  duke,  and,  though  an  old 
friend  of  Goethe's,  somewhat  bitter  against  him.  He  generally  called 
whilst  I  was  at  my  lessons  with  my  fiither,  and  I  enjoyed  listening  to  this 
clever  man,  although  he  frightened  me.  Herder  was  very  sarcastic,  and 
had,  in  consequence,  few  friends ;  but  I  never  knew  him  quarrel  with 
my  f&ther.  They  seemed  to  agree  bn  most  points,  especially  about  the 
poet  Goethe. 

We  had  musical  parties  every  now  and  then,  to  which  all  our  friends 
were  invited.  My  mother  did  everything  in  her  power  to  increase  my 
love  for  the  art,  and  I  had  the  best  master  Weimar  could  afford.  It  was 
in  the  smnmer  of  1788  that  we  gave  our  largest  and  best  concert.  Ida 
Hannemann  had  returned  from  Frankfort,  where  she  had  been  at  school 
for  the  last  year,  and  it  was  arranged  she  should  play  a  duet  with  me.  I 
was  delighted  at  the  thought,  but  she  only  pouted  her  pretty  lip  when  I 
tried  to  make  her  say  she  was  glad,  and  ran  away  to  Veronica.  One  day 
we  had  had  a  rehearsal  of  our  part,  and  having  persuaded  Ida  to  practise 
a  difficult  passage  after  the  music-master  had  left  us,  we  found  ourselves 
alone.  Ida  was  in  a  wilful  mood,  and  would  not  put  down  the  right 
notes.     I  looked  up  beseechingly  into  her  face,  saying, 

^^  Ohy  do  please  try>  for  my  sake.'' 
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She  stojqied  playing,  and  confronted  me  with  mock  solemnity. 

^*  For  your  sake  ?"  she  repeated.  '^  If  I  do  try,  it  will  certainly  not 
be  to  please  you.** 

I  suppose  I  looked  distressed,  for  she  turned  away,  and  though  she 
played  a  careless  flourish  with  her  left  hand,  I  saw  the  colour  mount  to 
her  smooth  cheek. 

"Why  are  you  so  cruel  to  me  now,  Ida  ?"  I  asked.  "  You  were  not 
before  you  went  to  Frankfort." 

*'  I  am  older  and  wiser  now,  I  suppose,"  she  replied. 

^'  That  ought  not  to  make  any  di£ference,"  I  said,  reproachfully. 

^*  Of  course  it  must." 

"  What,  when  you  know  how  much  I  love  you  ?" 

She  jumped  up,  and,  before  I  had  time  to  stop  her,  she  was  out  of  the 
room.  From  that  moment  no  persuasions,  either  on  my  part  or  on  that 
of  any  one  else,  would  induce  her  to  play  the  duet  with  me,  and  we  were, 
forced  each  to  have  a  solo  allotted  to  us  instead. 

The  night  of  the  concert  arrived.  It  had  been  a  sultry  day,  and  the 
windows  were  wide  open  when  the  company  came.  Ida  was  amongst  the 
last  arrivals.  She  gave  me  a  slight  nod  of  recognition,  but  avoided  saying 
a  word  to  me  the  whole  night. 

Seckendorf,  the  musician,  came  with  my  aunt  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  amusement  of  the  evening.  I  had  performed  my  task,  and  it  was 
now  Ida's  turn.  She  rose  from  uie  chair  on  which  she  had  sat  as  if  riveted 
since  her  arrival,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  felt  somewhat  pleased 
when  I  saw  her  tremble  and  hesitate  to  go  alone  to  the  instrument.  My 
mother  went  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said  a  few  encouraging 
words.  Ida  smiled  faintly,  and  sat  down  with  evident  reluctance,  and  a 
pang  shot  to  my  heart.  I  listened  breathless.  For  a  few  moments  the  sound 
went  on,  then  it  lingered,  each  note  sounding  uneven,  and  at  last  it 
ceased. 

I  heard  a  sob,  and,  turning  round,  I  saw  Ida  with  her  head  buried  in 
her  hands,  crying  bitterly.  Some  one  near  me  said,  "  Poor  child,  she  is 
too  young  to  plav  all  alone ;"  and,  without  waiting  an  instant,  I  sprang 
forward  to  Ida,  but  she  slid  past  me,  and  flew  like  a  frightened  fawn  out 
of  the  room.  Veronica  had  gone  to  bed,  so  my  mother  made  a  sign  to 
me  to  follow  her,  which  I  gladly  did,  and  after  a  brief  search  I  ^und 
the  little  runaway  seated  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  staircase.  I  went 
gently  up  to  her,  and  said, 

"  Why  will  you  not  let  me  speak  to  you,  Ida  f " 

"  It  is  all  your  own  fault,"  replied  she,  rather  pettishly. 

"  What  is  ?"  I  asked,  without  attempting  to  console  her,  as  she  had  so 
repulsed  me  before. 

"  You  should  not  ask — you  know  very  well  what  I  mean." 

'<  No,  I  do  not.     We  certainly  might  have  played  a  duet  together." 

*'  And  it  was  all  your  fault  we  did  not." 

<<  My  fault  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,  because  you  were  so  foolish." 

«  And  said,  I  loved  you.     Was  that  it,  Ida?" 

She  looked  up  at  me  through  her  tears,  and  perceiving  something  ludi- 
crous in  my  expression,  she  burst  out  laughing,  and,  catching  the  infec- 
tion, I  joined  m  her  merriment,  and  we  were  friends  such  as  we  had 
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ITS  neen.     For  wame  tune  ve  at  duttrting  oo  die  steB%  and  Ida 
figjgot  har  trodblet  tifl  >  aoft  itnin  rf  Morie  floatod  ly  we  were. 

»HowfooIufaIwas,''suddie.  «<  People  will  diink  I  am  quite  s  bdbf  ; 
te  lie  aore^  I  am  only  twcKe.* 

«  Never  mind  BOW,  but  let  vi  go  bMk.  Tint  ia  Setiendorf  plying, 
I  am  eertam." 

And  putting  mj  arm  ronnd  her  waist,  we  appioached  the  nwm  where 
the  oompany  were  asmmbled.  Ida  woold  not  go  in,  aa  we  stood  by  the 
door  and  listened.  It  was  one  of  Moort's  sonatas  that  Seekendoif  was 
performing,  and  the  gforions  eomposidon  sent  a  longing  ilnoygh  my 
brain — a  loDging  to  excel,  to  be  sometfaiDg  above  the  mass  who  die  and  are 
forgotten,  I  t2K>iigfat  of  the  maxrelloas  childhood  of  that  great  asan,  and 
how  from  Ins  sefenth  year  be  bad  gained  a  eeUrity,  which  many  nugfat 
yearn  after  bat  nerer  hope  to  aflain.  Then  the  mosie  eesaed,  and  the 
appfanne  winch  gieeted  the  perfonner  banished  my  day-dream.  I  heard 
some  one  ask  if  Se<^eodorf  conld  play  any  of  the  airs  from  the  opera 
'^  Don  GioTanni,*  which  came  oot  the  year  befive.  He  said  he  knew  many 
of  them  by  heart;  and  again  I  was  enraptared  by  tones  which  geains  hsd 
imagined  and  art  brought  foith  m  thui  most  cntxii^  forms.  *^  Won- 
der^  V  "  BrsTO  f  were  the  exclamations  ntfaered  on  all  adea. 

**  What  a  marvdloas  mind  Moort  mnst  have,*  aaid  one. 

*  Tes,  indeed;  no  vrofidlybanoarieoaid  be  too  great  lor  InsB.  Isnp- 
poae  yon  know  he  has  Jnst  been  appomted  chapel  mastw  to  the  Euperar 
Jooeph,"  remarked  another  ;  and  then  a  harsh  vmce  j<Mned  in. 

Sane  asen  easily  moont  the  ladder  of  fiune^  and  get  more  than  thor 
Look  at  Goethe,  lor  mstsnoe." 

I  fielt  very  ai^;Ty  at  this  speech,  and  peqped  into  the  room  to  seev^ 
eooid  tfms  dare  to  talk  slightingly  of  so  grnt  a  man  ;  bat  I  did  not  dis- 
tingimh  the  speaker;  he  most  Imve  moved  away  to  another  part  of  the 
room.  I  had  jnst  read  "  Werther,"  and  may  almost  say  that  I  adored 
tim  writer,  80  great  was  the  impeession  the  book  asade  npon  ase  at  thirteen 
years  of  i^e. 

A  monotonoos  life  of  stndy,  without  oompamoni^  now  eomes  before 
me.  Veioniem  was  constantly  with  my  annt,  and  Ida  returned  to  Fnmk* 
fert.  I  was  fai  bidden  to  mix  with  boys  of  my  own  i^<a,  or,  indeed,  to 
^pnt  the  house  withoot  givii^  good  reasons  for  my  doin^  ao.  Two 
hours  of  recieatioo  were  allotted  to  me,  one  of  whicn  I  spent  m  walking 
with  my  fother,  who  generally  lectured  me  on  aome  aemntiik  subject 
dmii]^  the  time,  that  my  thcmghts  might  not  be  left  in  idleneoa.  He 
fiiigot  that  it  was  poasSde  for  bojs  to  have  thoi^tB  of  their  own,  a^art 
from  mnenKf  and  play;  and  he  forgot,  too,  that  when  the  mind  is  hafat* 
tually  aecustomed  to  be  ifirected,  it  loses  its  sdf-dependenoe,  and  imagi- 
nation is  loaL  Nothbi^  was  ever  permitted  to  intetfore  with  the  daily 
wjuline  of  iny  fife  \  from  the  moment  I  left  the  misery  niy  mnier  super- 
intended ever)' thing  I  dSA,  Fond  of  foUowing'  ihoae  studies  wUdi  my  in- 
clination pointed  out,  I  should  have  found  this  yoke  inUderahls  had  I  not 
dbcoieted  a  means  f£  escape^  for  a  few  hours  at  Uawt,  from  my  frther's 
saiTOllance.  At  dght  o'doi^  in  the  evemif^  I  widmd  my  parents 
^  Good  1^^**  and  retired  to  my  room  to  prepare  the  numerous  lessons 
I  had  been  set  for  tfie  neat  dsj.  At  nine  o'dock  my  friher  passed  my 
Toom,  and  inquired  if  I  had  finidied  all  I  had  to  do.  My  ■annui  to  this 
was  simply  *<  Yea^*  and  he  was  content^  troubfing  me  no  more  till  mom- 
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ing.  Tlu8  last  Yisit  was  aiways  greeted  by  me  with  pleasure,  for  I  knew 
it  was  the  last^  aad  ooasidered  myself  free  from  that  moment. 

Now^at  my  music-master's  house  I  had  formed  an  aoquaintance  with  a 
young  man  of  iiie  name  of  Burkhardt.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  talent, 
although,  unfortimately  fiw  him,  it  showed  itself  in  no  particular  form« 
Ho  could  grasp  everyilung,  did  everything  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
fnriiher  he  had  not  the  patience  to  attempt  to  go.  For  two  years  he  was 
a  student  at  Jena,  where  he  had  led  a  wild  life  and  learnt  little.  After 
this,  he  came  to  Weimar  to  study  music  under  hb  uncle,  my  master,  and 
it  was  then  he  took  a  &ncy  to  me.  My  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  friend- 
ship of  one  so  much  older  than  myself;  and  although  I  do  not  tlunk  I 
ever  cared  much  for  him,  I  was  led,  for  want  of  better  companions,  into 
a  close  intimacy  with  this  wild  young  man. 

My  bedroom  window  was  situated  immediately  above  a  wall  which  en- 
closed a  small  court  at  the  back  of  our  house.  No  sooner  had  my  father 
paid  me  his  last  visif  than  I  let  myself  down  upon  this,  and,  running 
round  it,  dropped  into  the  narrow,  deserted  little  street  below.  Here 
Burkhardt  met  me,  and  we  directed  our  steps  either  to  his  lodging,  where 
he  taught  me  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  we  practised  music  together,  drank 
beer  and  smoked,  or  (but  this  was  not  onen)  he  led  me  to  some  night 
revelry,  for  whidi  I  never  had  a  taste.  I  was  not  naturally  wild,  nor 
£d  I  exercise  this  deceit  on  my  parents  for  love  of  adventure ;  I  wanted 
recreation  and  liberty,  and  this  was  my  only  means  of  obtaining  it.  I 
never  looked  upon  the  part  I  was  acting  as  wrong ;  and  if  it  did  by 
chance  occur  to  me,  I  smoothed  over  my  conscience  by  saying,  that  the 
home  of  dark  were  at  my  own  disposal,  and  if  I  did  not  choose  to  spend 
liiem  in  sleep  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  liked.  Little  did  my  disci* 
pline-IoTiDg  father  know  where  his  son  was,  and  if  he  had,  he  would  never 
have  blamed  himself  for  being  the  cause  of  this  want  of  trust  in  me. 
Burkhardt  was  confessedly  an  Atheist;  and  though  his  views  and  opinions 
had  little  weight  with  me,  he  was  the  first  to  show  me  disbelief  was  pos« 
aible,  and  the  simple,  unquestioning  faith  with  which  my  mother  had 
striven  to  inspire  me  from  my  birth,  received  a  shock  whilst  I  listened  to 
bis  wild,  unreasoning  theories,  from  which  it  was  destined  never  to  re- 
cover. 

It  happened  sometimes  that  Burkhardt  was  unable  to  keep  his  appoint^* 
ment.  I  would  then  stroll  out  of  the  town  to  the  banks  of  Uie  little  river 
Sm;  it  was  my  delight  to  see  the  water  sparkle  in  the  moonlight,  to  hear 
the  night  breexe  murmur  in  the  tall  trees,  to  feel  the  repose  of  nature, 
and  to  banish  Greek  and  Latin  from  my  head.  Often  have  I  stood  by 
ihe  floating  bridge  concealed  in  the  deep  shade  of  some  spreading  branch, 
and  there  have  been  the  invisible  watcher  of  Goethe's  midnight  bathing* 

This  part  of  the  river  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  bv  water 
sprites,  and  the  peasants  would  not  pass  that  way  after  dark,  x  cannot 
say  I  had  any  adventure  of  this  kind,  and  the  eccentric  poet  is  ihe  only 
£ving  thing  I  have  ever  seen  disporting  itself  in  the  shining  water  at 
tbat  hour. 

Monotonous  years  are  flitting  by  without  any  peculiar  circumstance  to 
fiom  a  landmark  in  the  passmg  time.  Each  day  is  alike ;  my  studies  are 
advancing,  my  midnight  rambles  the  same.  I  am  a  slim  youui  of  sixteen^ 
rather  grave  for  my  age,  and  having  all  the  ways  and  manners  of  a  young 
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man.  My  aunt  often  laughed  at  me  for  my  peculiar  dress.  She  called 
me  a  hookworm,  and,  strange  to  say,  hy  some  unusual  power  of  persua- 
sion, she  made  my  father  think  I  wanted  change,  and  needed  the  society 
of  young  men  of  my  own  age  to  make  me  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
was  settled  I  should  become  a  member  of  the  university  at  Jena  in  the 
following  year,  there  to  pursue  my  medical  studies,  and,  till  then,  I  was 
to  mix  more  in  society  and  be  my  own  master  during  the  day.  This 
sudden  liberation  was  hard  to  understand ;  but  it  had  one  bad  effect,  and 
that  was,  I  never  opened  a  book  from  the  moment  of  my  freedom  being 
granted  to  the  day  I  quitted  Weimar  to  become  a  student. 

^' You  are  a  lazy  fellow,  Hans,"  said  my  father,  sharply;  ^  I  thought 
better  of  you ;  my  lessons  have  been  entirely  thrown  away.  You  will 
never  do  any  gooa." 

'<  Pardon  me,  father,"  was  my  rejoinder.  ^'  When  I  am  at  college  I 
shall  be  numbered  amongst  the  hard  workers." ' 

He  looked  incredulous,  and  was  vexed  with  me,  but  my  mother  un- 
derstood all  that  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and  smiled  approvingly,  though 
she  warned  me,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  let  my  holiday  extend  too  far. 

Now  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  choose  my  own  companions,  I  openly 
avowed  my  acquaintance  with  Burkhardt.  For  some  weeks  my  father  took 
no  notice  of  our  intimacy,  but  one  morning  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
breakfast-table,  pleading,  as  my  excuse,  an  appointment  I  had  made  with 
him. 

^<  I  tell  you  what,  young  man,**  said  my  father,  in  his  sharpest  tone,  "  if 
you  make  such  friendships  your  ruin  is  not  far  off." 

I  felt  very  angry,  but  perceiving  a  look  of  deep  distress  on  my  mother^s 
face,  I  forbore  to  open  my  lips,  and  left  the  room,  telling  myself  that  I 
was  unjustly  treated,  and  had  always  been  so.  There  is  nothing  that 
galls  a  youth's  pride  more  than  to  be  told,  when  he  is  just  verging  into 
manhood,  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  Burkhardt 
encouraged  me  in  these  rebellious  feelings  against  my  father.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  being  led  about  in  leading-strings  all  my  life, 
and  jeered  me  for  having  endured  it  so  long.  At  first,  I  thought  him  in 
the  right ;  but  he  carried  his  joke  too  far,  and  it  became  an  insult  to  my- 
self which  I  resented  hotly ;  he  turned  upon  me  again,  and  each  .grew 
warm.  My  eyes  opened  to  his  real  character,  and  from  that  time  the 
fnendship  which  had  existed  for  so  many  years  was  dissolved.  I  no 
longer  sought  his  society  as  a  privilege,  but,  on  the  contrary,  avoided  him 
as  much  as  possible,  and  if  by  chance  we  met,  it  was  but  to  exchange  a 
few  words  and  pass  on. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year.  Count  von  F—  treated  me  to 
a  redoute.  It  was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen,  and  my  astonishment  was 
great.  The  Duchess  Amalia  was  dressed  en  reine  grecqtie^  and  displayed 
jewels  of  what  to  me  appeared  fabulous  value;  she  danced  wim  any 
mask  who  had  courage  sufficient  to  ask  her,  and  staked  dollars  and  halt- 
louis  at  the  faro-table.  The  ball  was  very  successful ;  every  one  seemed 
happy ;  but  as  I  had  never  learned  to  dance,  and  felt  very  uncomfortable 
in  my  Savoyard  dress  and  mask,  I  did  not  altogether  enjoy  myself.  Some 
students  from  Jena  were  there ;  they  seemed  much  at  theur  ease,  and 
wholly  independent  in  their  manners.     The  costumes  were  daissling: 
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masks  as  fire»  loye,  and  zephyr  passed  me,  and  men  dressed  as  women 
with  thmr  hair  curled. 

•  We  stayed  till  the  last,  although  I  was  tired  out  long  before  Count 
yon  P  proposed  returning  home.    The  cool  air  was  refreshing  after 

the  close,  heated  atmosphere  of  the  hall-room.  I  felt  like  a  bird  escaped 
from  its  cage,  and  rejoiced  in  my  accustomed  clothes.  I  never  thought 
my  blue  coat  half  so  comfortable  as  I  did  the  day  after  my  first  dissipa*> 
tion. 

Ida  now  lived  at  home,  her  education  was  completed,  she  had  grown 
up  even  more  fascinating  in  outward  appearance  than  she  promised  to  be 
as  a  child.  All  the  force  of  my  childish  affection  returned  when  I  met 
her  again,  not  as  a  child  now,  but  as  a  woman  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Whenever  I  could  invent  an  excuse  sufficient  to  pay  the  Hannemanns  a 
visit,  I  was  sure  to  be  found  with  Ida.  She  treated  me  with  the  cor- 
diality of  an  old  friend,  but  preserved  her  maidenly  dignity,  which  I  then 
misconstrued  into  coldness,  so  little  do  men  know  of  the  shades  of  feeling 
within  a  woman's  heart.  Everything  is  open  with  us ;  we  are  not  bound 
to  conceal  our  passion,  whilst  a  woman  must  guard  her  every  look  and 
movement  lest  inadvertently  she  should  betray  what  is  pasnng  in  her 
breast. 

Ida  loved  me,  and  this  I  learned  to  my  inexpressible  joy  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lOth  of  November,  1792.  I  was  to  quit  Weimar  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  went  to  bid  her  good-by;  she  was  seated  by  the  window 
arranging  some  wild  autumnal  flowers  in  a  little  vase,  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  room,  and  I  stole  unperceived  to  her  side. 

^<  Like  their  mistress,"  said  I,  alluding  to  the  flowers,  **  they  are  modest 
and  beautiful." 

Ida  started  up.     **  Oh,  Hans,  how  you  frightened  me  I" 

<'  Did  I  ?"  I  said,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  blossoms  she  had  let  fUl  in 
her  alarm. 

**  Yes,  you  should  have  knocked  at  the  door.** 

^^  I  will  go  and  do  it  now.     They  say  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend.'* 

Ida  put  out  her  hand  to  take  the  flowers,  laughed,  and  called  me  a 
foolish  fellow. 

**  Let  me  keep  these  flowers,"  I  said.  **  I  am  going  to  Jena  to- 
morrow." 

^<  Going !  Are  you  really  ?"  asked  she ;  and  a  shade  of  melancholy 
passed  over  her  face. 

'<  Yes,  I  want  a  keepsake  from  you.     I  may  keep  them,  may  I  not  ?" 

**  Certainly,  but  they  will  fade;"  and  she  blushed  as  soon  as  she  had 
given  her  permission.  Gaining  assurance  from  her  manner,  I  approached 
nearer,  and  said  with  a  beating  heart : 

'*  There  is  one  keepsake  I  aspire  to  which  woul<]^  never  fade." 

''  Indeed !"  rejoined  Ida,  putting  the  last  flower  into  water,  and  averting' 
her  face  from  me.     ^^'  1  cannot  think  what  that  can  be." 

^  Your  heart."  I  saw  her  hand  tremble,  but  she  was  silent,  and  I 
continued :  "  You  know  how  very  deeply  I  loved  you  long  ago  when  we. 
were  quite  children ;  well,  that  love  has  grown  up  and  strengthened  in  me, 
it  is  a  passion  now,  Ida,  a  strong,  manly  passion.  Tell  me  from  your 
heart  if  you  could  ever  love  me  ?    Bid  me  hope;  and  I  shall  go  to  cofiege 
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Inippy  and  %fat  my  iv«y  in  tbo  worid  with  the  joyful  assuranoe  that  one 
day,  whea  I  have  earned  the  right,  I  may  look  forward  to  the  iaex« 
^lessihle  blessing  of  your  love.  Do  not  turn  away,  Ida ;  you  make  me 
tremble  for  fear  that  I  faa^e  been  mistaken/' 

At  first  she  made  a  movement  as  if  to  run  from  me,  then  checking 
herself,  she  turned  suddenly  round  and  gazed  at  me  timidly,  as  she  said, 
'^  I  do  loFe  you,  Hans  ;  but  I  am  so  very  young,  I  am  only  just  sixteen." 

"  We  are  both  young,  but  as  we  were  not  too  young  to  love  each  other 
at  six  years  old,  we  cannot  be  too  young  now.  I  could  not  leave  Weimar 
without  the  assurance  of  your  attachment.'' 

^^  I  am  afraid  you  will  forget  me,  Hans,"  said  she,  sorrowfully.  ^^  You 
have  seen  but  little  of  the  world,  you  will  meet  those  who  will  please  you 
&r  more  than  I,  «nd  then  you  will  regret  having  said  all  this  to  me." 

I  took  both  her  hands  in  mine,  and  looked  ^1  into  her  &ioe.  "  Can 
you  not  trust  me  ?", 

^'  Oh  yes,  if  I  thought  you  knew  the  fiill  meaning  of  what  you  say." 

'^  You  bdieve  in  my  love ;  what  doubt,  then,  can  possibly  remain  p" 

^^  A  great  one,  Hans;  we  cannot  marry  for  many  years  to  come.  Is 
it  right  to  enter  into  such  a  long  engagement  ?  Will  our  parents  permit 
us  to  do  so  V* 

Ida  was  far  more  thoughtful  and  experienced  than  I ;  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  love,  and  it  galled  me  to  have  truths  set  before  me — truths 
which  I  could  not  set  aside  except  by  vehemence,  not  argument. 

^^  Your  father  would  not  hear  of  your  taking  so  imprudent  a  step,"  said 
she,  with  provoking  composure. 

^'  Ida,  you  will  drive  me  wild ;  you  cannot  love  me  if  you  persist  in  put- 
ting forth  doubts  where  none  exist." 

<<  It  is  because  I  love  you  that  I  raise  these  doubts." 

'*  Why  shoidd  vre  ask  his  consent  or  any  one's  ?  It  will  be  time  enough 
when  we  can  marry." 

^'  And  must  we  live  in  deceit  for  so  many  years  p  Oh,  Hans,  that 
would  be  dreadfol." 

'^  Why  ?    I  do  not  understand  your  scruples." 

'*  I  feel  sure  they  are  just,  because  it  pains  me  to  make  them." 

<<  And  is  the  right  always  painful  ?"  asked  I,  mockingly,  for  I  was 
vexed  with  her. 

^'  Do  not  be  angry,  Hans,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  me  with  her 
bewitching  eyes.  '*  Let  us  ask  our  parents  now ;  if  they  reluse  to 
permit  our  engagement,  we  can  still  love  each  other." 

^'  And  be  parted,  or  else  use  deceit  ?  No,  Ida.,  yon  are  in  the  wrong 
now ;  better  never  speak  of  our  eng^agement  than  go  contrary  to  their 
wishes  after  asking  their  consent." 

'^  But  perhaps  I  "^^  wrong  when  I  thought  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection made,"  mused  Ida,  iiresoluteiy,  and  turning  £rom  me. 

I  caught  at  that  doubt,  and  said,  reproachfully,  '^  It  ia  you  who  shrink 
fi^xn  a  long  engagement;  you  do  not  love  me  sufficiently  to  near  the  tedium 

I  had  gone  too  far ;  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said  she  had  not  deserved 
this  of  me.  My  conscience  v^as  pricked,  I  tried  to  aoodie  her,  said  I 
would  do  anything  she  vrished  if  only  she  would  smile. 
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<'  I  do  not  wish  to  lead  you,  Hans,  I  wish  you  to  follow  your  own 
judgment ;  only  think  before  you  decide." 

"  I  have  thought,  and  it  is  the  result  of  that  which  brings  me  here 
to-day.  I  could  not  leave  home  without  telling  you  all,  for  I  wanted 
strength  to  enable  me  to  leave  you.  Tou  hare  given  mo  this,  by  the 
assurance  of  your  love ;  our  engagement  is  now  inevitable.  You  surely 
will  not  torture  both  yourself  and  me  by  refusing  to  become  my  promised 
wifer 

^'  No,"  said  Ida ;  ^'  I  do  but  wish  our  parents  told.'' 

^<  My  father  will  refuse  his  consent  now ;  we  must  wait,  and  when  I 
return  from  college  with  my  doctor's  diploma,  we  will  ask  for  it,  and  all 
will  go  well." 

Ida  smiled  when  I  mentioned  the  diploma,  but  ijie  smile  had  faded  in 
a  moment  from  her  lips,  and  she  said  gravely,  ^  You  ask  me  to  hear  of 
your  success  in  life  without  a  proud  smile.  You  ask  me  to  appear  out^ 
wardly  to  regard  you  with  no  more  interest  than  if  I  had  no  right  to 
share  in  your  joy,  whilst  inwardly  I  feel  the  greatest  right  of  all — that 
of  being  your  promised  wife." 

'<  What  do  you  mean,  Ida?  You  puxzle  me,"  I  said ;  but  she  con* 
tinned  without  appearing  to  have  heard  me : 

<<  Yes,  and  when  I  hear  of  your  being  in  sorrow,  I  mnst  weep  sdone^ 
and  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  make  known  my  grief  when  I  did  not 
suffer  any  one  to  share  my  joy.  Wherever  I  go,  (he  secret  of  my  heart 
win  make  me  lonely.  I  may  want  consolation,  support,  and  sympathy, 
but  I  shall  have  no  one  to  fly  to-— no  one,  and  yet  so  many." 

"  Why  not  fly  to  me  ?" 

<^  How  ?    You  will  be  away ;  we  shall  meet  very  seldom." 

<^  And  cannot  you  bear  all  this  for  my  sake?"  I  asked,  moumfiilly. 
<s  I  oug^t  not  to  ask  you  to  do  it,  but  still  I  did  hope        ■" 

*^  Hope  everything,"  said  Ida,  hurriedly.  ^  I  would  bear  it  all,  and  a 
thousand  times  more,  if  it  be  really  necessary." 

^  It  is,"  I  said  slowly,  and  I  felt  I  spoke  the  truth,  though  it  cost  me 
a  pang  as  the  thou^t  of  my  selfishness  came  before  me,  more  especially 
when  I  held  my  little  promised  bride  in  my  arms,  and  she  whispered, 

^  I  am  yours,  Hans." 

Was  I  destined  always  to  lead  her  astray  ?  No,  no,  the  great  fault  of 
our  lives  was  committed  then,  and  it  was  I  who  led  her  wrong,  and  many 
a  bitter,  lonely  hour  she  must  have  spent,  whilst  I,  buoyed  up  with  hope, 
stormed  out  into  the  world  of  manhood,  and,  save  for  a  few  brief  moments 
of  self-reproach,  our  engagement  was  joy  to  me,  and  never  cost  me  an 
instant's  perplexity  or  pain,  till  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  my  hasty 
stqp  burst  upon  me,  bringing  distress  and  sorrow  on  the  head  of  hnn  wlio 
most  deserved  to  suffer.     That  head  was  mine. 


(  58  ) 
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•  English  historians  are  not  in  the  practice  of  writing  contemporary 
history.  They  consider  it  necessary  not  only  that  all  the  actors  in  the 
scene  they  are  to  describe  shall  have  passed  from  this  world  of  envy  and 
partiality,  but  that  their  immediate  successors  shall  have  also  ceased  from 
their  earthly  labours.  In  France  it  is  different ;  formal  histories  appear 
every  day  in  which  a  judicial  appreciation  is  taken  of  events  hardly  yet 
consummated,  and  of  the  characters  of  public  men  still  in  the  full  vigour 
of  political  existence. 

This  diversity  arises  from  a  fundamental  diflference  between  the  national 
characters  of  the  English  and  the  French.  Englishmen  are  reserved,  do 
not  proclaim  their  motives  of  action,  and  not  seldom  take  pains  to  conceal 
them.  Frenchmen,  on  the  contrary,  are  loquacious,  fond  of  approbation, 
and  determined  that  full  justice  shcJl  be  done  to  them  in  their  own  day 
and  by  their  own  contemporaries.-  Circumstances,  moreover,  have 
recently  combined  to  increase  this  difference.  English  history  has  jogged 
on  slowly,  keeping  the  beaten  track  of  ordinary  events ;  whereas  French 
histoiy  has  proceeded  of  late  as  we  might  conceive  a  locomotive  to  do,  if, 
after  being  endowed  with  life,  it  took  into  its  head  to  ride  a  steeple-chase. 
Old  Time  in  France  has  exchanged  his  allegorical  sand-glass  for  a  section 
of  the  electric  cable.  Besides,  in  our  own  country — sober,  steady-going 
England — the  common-place,  work  which  has  been  done  has  mostly  been 
done  by  the  aristocracy — ^the  governing  ten  thousand  who,  in  exchange 
for  a  monopoly  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  leave  the  rest  of  the  nation  un- 
disturbed leisure  to  make  their  private  fortunes.  Hence  a  '^  man  of  the 
Eeople  "  with  us  has  about  as  much  chance  of  doing  anything  which  will 
e  mentioned  in  history  as  he  has  of  adding  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  No 
doubt,  in  every  century,  there  are  some  twenty  or  thirty  Englishmen  who 
have  raised  themselves  from  the  middle  classes  into  the  serene  circles  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  who  are  therefore  held  up  by  optimists  as  proofs  of 
that  most  untrue  of  all  general  propositions,  that  the  career  of  advance- 
ment is  open  in  England  to  all.  But  in  France  the  "  carriere  ouverte 
aux  talents"  is  an  institution,  if  it  is  not  also  a  craze.  The  ''  man  of  the 
people  "  may  there  be  the  hero  of  the  barricades  or  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, and  from  either  of  these  positions,  to  be  a  member  of  a  provisional 
government,  directing  the  destinies  of  the  France  of  Henri  IV.  or 
Napoleon  I.,  is  but  a  step  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Therefore, 
while  an  Englishman — unless  he  belong  to  the  fraternity  of  tailors — cares 
little  about  what  posterity  may  think  of  him,  being  pretty  well  convinced 
he  will  never  do  anything  which  will  attract  her  attention,  a  Frenchman^ 
however  humble,  thinks — and  not  unreasonably — that  he  may  yet  be  an 
historical  personage,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  the 
future  to  conduct  himself  accordingly. 

*  Histoiie  de  la  Chute  du  Bol  Louis-Philippe,  de  la  H^publique  de  1848  et  da 
B^tablissement  de  Empire  (1847—1855).  Par  M.  A.  Granier  de  Cassagnac, 
T>4pvLt4  au  Corps  L^slatif,  Membre  du  Conseil  G^n^ral  du  Gers.  Two  Vols. 
Paris:  HeniyPlon.    1857. 
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Bat  this  national  difference  not  only  accounts  for  the  fact  that  French 
literature  abounds  in  contemporary  history,  and  that  such  history  is  rare 
with  us^  it  also  shows  that,  apart  altogether  from  considerations  of 
delicacy  to  the  feelings  of  individuals,  and  of  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of 
individuals— considerations  which  certainly  have  more  force  with  us  than 
with  our  neighbours — the  task  of  writing  a  reliable  history  of  French 
contemporary  events  must  be  incomparably  easier  than  a  contemporary 
history  of  England.  Thanks  to  the  national  garrulousness,  there  is  no 
want  of  materials  in  the  first  case.  All  Frenchmen  ''  pronounce  them- 
selves," and  avowedly  try  to  explain  the  connexion  between  their  actions 
and  their  motives ;  and  although  we  must  expect  that  all  will  be  coiileur 
de  rose,  and  that  each  hero  will  make  himself  immaculate,  still  in  the 
infinite  number  of  conflicting  accounts,  in  the  revelations  of  men  stUl  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  there  are  ample  opportunities  of  correcting 
the  exaggerations  of  egotism,  and  some  sort  of  guarantee  that  nothing 
absolutely  false  will  be  said.  A  living  Contradictor  is  a  more  serious  re* 
straint  than  posthumous  criticism. 

Recently,  a  Frenchman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  has  avaOed 
himself  of  the  garrulousness  of  his  countrymen  to  give  us  a  very  readable 
summary  of  what  we  may  term  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  France 
since  the  revolution  of  1830.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  though  in  some 
respect  a  political  character  himself,  rather  professes  summarily  to  ap- 
preciate the  political  conduct  of  others  than  to  explain  his  own.  His 
political  creed  is  indeed  a  very  simple  one.  He  looks  upon  Socialism,  and 
Commimism,  and  the  demagogy  of  Paris  as  the  imminent  dangers  of 
French  society;  and  he  therefore  logically  regards  the  authority  which, 
whatever  its  principles,  puts  itself  most  prominently  in  antagonism  to 
these  influences,  as  the  best  entitled  to  allegiance.  A  strong  executive  is 
his  king  jure  divino.  Hence,  during  all  the  political  changes  of  his 
time,  he  has  ever  stuck  to  the  party  of  order.  Deprecating  the  revolu* 
tion  of  1830,  he  gave  in  his  cordial  adhesion  to  it  whenever  Louis 
Philippe  had  proved  himself  strong  enough  to  suppress  the  mobs  of  Paris 
and  Lyons.  From  the  first  he  opposed  the  Republic  of  1848,  despising 
and  hating  it  in  the  hands  of  Lamartine  and  Ledru  RoUin,  and  seeing  no 
guarantee  for  the  security  of  society  in  the  dictatorship  of  Cavaignac, 
whose  slaughter  of  two  or  three  thousand  Socialists  did  not  atone  for  his 
connexion  with  that  Republican  party  which  first  sapped  the  Conserva- 
tive monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe ;  but  when  Louis  Napoleon  came  on  the 
field,  Cassagnac  at  once  recognised  in  the  uncompromising  denouncer  of 
the  "troublers  of  society"  the  fittest  ruler  of  France,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  his  candidature  as  president  to  the  present  time,  the  able 
pen  of  Cassagnac  has  been  not  the  least  potent  of  his  allies. 

The  simplicity,  or  rather  the  negation,  of  such  a  political  creed  as  we 
have  described  has  its  advantages.  Professing  no  dogmas  of)  its  own,  it 
enables  its  adherents  to  judge  with  some  degree  of  impartiality  the  rival 
systems  of  government  which  in  turn  asserted  their  right  to  guide  the 
destiny  of  France.  Believing  doctrinaires  of  every  school  to  be  mistaken, 
and  looking  upon  ideologues  with  as  much  distrust  as  Napoleon  I.,  he 
is  not  the  less  qualified  to  judge  with  a  kind-  of  contemptuous  impar- 
tiality between  rival  systems.  If,  then,  our  readers  will  keep  in  view 
this  bias  of  the  author,  they  will,  we  are  convinced,  derive  considerable 
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infoxxKiBtioii  if  ihey  follow  us  in  the  analysis  of  the  causes  which  eondnced 
to  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  We  think  it  best  in  the  mean  time  to 
confine  our  attention  to  this^  the  first  of  the  three  epochs  which  Cassagna^ 
describes^  as  it  will  require  our  limits  to  do  it  justice.  MoreoTer,  it  has 
a  completeness  of  its  own,  as  the  history  of  the  failure  of  the  monarchy 
cf  the  middle  classes. 

The  Orleans  regime  was  a  compromise.  The  Republican  party  had 
not  yet  recovered  frofti  the  odium  of  the  Reign  of  TerrcMr,  and  it  was 
clear  that  France  shrank  &om  the  repetition  of  such  an  ordeaL  On  the 
other  hand  the  Legitimists  were  vanquished,  and,  however  strong  might 
be  their  hopes  in  the  future,  Charles  X.  was  in  exile,  and  the  military 
power  had  passed  from  his  hands.  The  parliamentary  regime  seemed 
therefore  a  sort  of  truce,  which,  while  it  adjourned  the  actual  conflict, 
seemed  to  both  parties  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  peculiar  opmions.  It  inaugurated  Republican  ideas^  but  it  retained 
the  kingly  office,  and  professed  to  take  as  its  model  the  staUe  ccMistitu- 
tion  of  England.  But  how  was  it  accepted  by  the  ''  people,''  who  are 
supposed  to  contain  not  only  ail  shades  of  politicians  but  that  large 
majority  of  the  nation  who  are  no  politicians  at  all. 

There  is  no  word  the  ambiguity  of  which  has  occasioned  greater  dis* 
asters  in  France  .than  the  word  *^  people."  In  France  there  are  two 
peoples,  or  rather  there  is  a  veritable  pec^le  and  one  which  assumes  the 
name,  and  this  last,  unhappily,  has  generally  managed  to  deceive  society 
into  the  belief  that  it  really  was  what  it  pretended  to  be.  llie  true 
people,  as  distinguished  from  the  upper  and  middle  dassses,  is  in  France, 
as  elsewhere,  the  labouring  classes  generally,  whethev  reading  in  towns 
or  in  the  country.  The  pseudo-people  of  France,  which  until  lately 
has  been  the  only  people  oi  France  in  history,  is  the  .mob  of  Paris.  No 
two  bodies  can  be  more  distinct  in  their  interests  and  their  sympathies, 
but  with  respect  to  the  government  of  Louis  Fhili{^)e,  they  both  at  first, 
though  for  totally  different  reasons,  gave  it  their  adhesion.  It  was  the 
mob  which  had  rendered  the  accession  of  the  Orleanist  family  possible^ 
and  if  after  all  they  had  been  cajoled  by  a  few  able  men,  who  dreaded  a 
Red  Republic,  into  inaugurating  a  monarchy  little  differing  in  ess&atials 
£com  that  which  they  overthrew,  they  did  not  at  first  see  their  mistake.  The 
real  people,  on  the  other  hand,  welcomed  Orleanism  as  the  only  apparent 
means  of  securing  quiet  so  necessary  to  their  industry.  The  govern- 
ment of  Charles  X.  had  excited  their  distrust  from  its  leanings  to  the 
nobility,  and  a  vague  fear  oi  the  reimpositicm  of  feudal  custcxns  seemed 
not  altogether  unjustifiable,  but  they  regarded  as  a  more  dreaded  peril 
the  anarchy  of  a  revolutionary  epodi,  the  sure  effect  of  which  in  deci- 
mating and  impoverishing  them  had  not  yet  been  effaced  from  their 
memories.  The  Orleans  dynasty  seemed  to  secure  them  against  both 
dangers;  but  still  it  was  only  in  this  negative  point  of  view,  as  an  inter- 
mediate security  against  imminent  daagers,  that  it  was  accepted;  no 
feding  approaching  to  loyal^  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  obedience. 

One  decisive  proof  of  the  lukewarmness  of  their  all^pance  may  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  the  clergy^  who  always  r^ect  and  generally 
originate  whatever  is  moral  in  the  complex  elements  winch  make  up  the 
allegiance  of  the  working  classes.  The  clergy  regarded  with  no  friendly 
eye  the  monarchy  of  July,  qoir  is  ft.  difli^dt  to  distoter  the  prindpb 
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of  Tf^xiAtm.  The  Catholie  Church  has  alwajs  aitadied  its^  to  an* 
iiqmtjf  and  tfab  new  xeroluti(Hi  was  another  break  to  ih»  tradiiicMi  whidi 
ccmnected  the  existing  Cborch  with  the  Cbarch  of  Saii|t  Louis  and 
Gharkmagne ;  nor  was  their  instinct  at  £iiil^  f<Hr  the  goremment  of 
Louis  Phi^ppe  associated  itself  with  the  new  Philosophies  in  preference 
to  the  M  Cfaristianit]r>  and  even  the  most  bitter  Protestant  must  admit 
that  the  Roman  Catiiolie  religion  was  hotter  than  the  plolosqihical 
creeds  of  1830,  which,  says  Cassagnae,  according  t>  the  most  authorita-^ 
tive  interpreters,  teadxes  to  the  adept  the  idea  of  a  Giod  only  after  having 
taught  p^diology,  aesthetics,  and  morals — ^  trois  dhoses  d'dles-mSmes 
tres  difficiles^'' 

If  the  clersy  may  be  said  to  reflect  whatever  is  moral  in  Ae  aUeinance 
of  th.p«54e^  Zn^,  «c«ntedfromthepeopk,  n«y  be  s«Ld  ^^SLi. 
trate,  as  if  in  a  focus,  whatever  of  diivalry  this  allegiance  maj  contain. 
That  the  government  increases  the  national  glory  compensates  in  the 
eyes  of  Frenchmen  in  general  for  grave  defects  in  internal  administration, 
and  gfoes  fiir  to  make  even  despotism  popokr;  but  to  the  army  such  a 
quality  is^  next  to  military  hcmour,  the  principal  ground  of  all^fiance. 
Now  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  presented  at  first  no  great  attrac- 
tions to  the  lovers  of  national  glory.  It  was  utterly  defimnt  in  military 
prestige.  The  fleurs-de-lis  recalled  the  glones  ol  the  Valob  and  the 
Bourbons,  botii  warlike  races,  and  the  eagles  recalled  the  recent  triumphs 
of  the  Empire;  but  the  (Means  family  was  a  political  dynasty,  and  its 
banner  (mly  recalled  the  victories  of  the  parliament  or  the  barricades — the 
triumphs  of  Doctrinaires  or  Republicans.  The  attitude,  therefore,  of  the 
military  at  tiie  beginning  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  was  sullen  and  indif- 
ferent>  and  although  subsequentiy  the  Algerine  campaigns  induced  more 
oordidity,  there  never  was  any  ^itbusiasm  in  the  allegiance  of  the  army 
to  the  Orleans  dynasty. 

If  so  little  cordiality  existed  between  the  Orleans  dynasty  on  the  one 
hand,  the  people,  the  Church,  and  the  army  on  the  other,  foreign  powers 
regarded  the  Revolutionary  government  with  undisguised  distrust.  France 
appeared  to  them  the  focus  of  revolution,  and  the  terrors  of  the  propo- 
ganda  of  17dO  seemed  aboot  to  be  revived.  It  was  therefore  the  nrst 
object  of  Louis  Philippe  to  prove  that  sudb  apprehensions  wwe  unfounded. 
Unfortunately,  to  convince  foreign  diplomacy  of  this,  it  was  essential  to 
adopt  an  external  policy  of  almost  timid  moderation,  and  sudi  a  policy 
tended  to  aHotate  the  army  and  to  give  a  handle  to  the  Oppontion  in 
the  Chambers^  of  idndi  they  knew  wt^  how  to  avail  themsrives.  It  was 
said  that  the  government  oS  tiie  barricades  was  intended  as  a  protest 
against  the  government  it  had  superseded,  whidi  had  been  installed  by 
the  invasion,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  if  not  by  actual  vrar,  at  least  by 
maintaining  a  d^nified  bearing  towards  Europe^  to  show  that  the  ignominy 
of  that  invasion  was  at  once  feh  and  for  ever  repudiated  by  the  regene- 
rated nat»m.  Unfortunately  ministers  themselves,  when  in  opposition  to 
Charles  X.,  had  indulged  in  similar  declamation^  and  regard-  to  posonal 
consosten^^  in  a  manner  prevented  tiiem  from  successfully  replying  to  tibe 
taunts  of  their  opponents.  Thus  the  government  was  in  a  dilemma.  If 
they  adopted  a  waarKke  tone  in  their  foreign  policy,  tiiey  isolated  them- 
selves from  the  continental  powers;  if  th^  maintained  the  studied 
moderatioQ  of  their  d^omacy,  they  alienated  the  Frendi  V'^J;  ^nd  sup- 
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pUed  capital  to  the  enemiet  o£  society  in  the  Chambers.  The  consequence 
was  a  policy  of  compromise,  which,  as  usually  happens,  not  only  ^Eoled  to 
effect  its  obj^t,  but  led  to  the  most  inconsistent  results.  The  absolute 
monarchs  were  conciliated  by  Rusna  being  allowed,  without  interference, 
to  crush  the  heroic  revolt  of  the  Poles,  but  all  that  was  generous  in  the 
sentiment  of  glory  in  the  French  nation  was  thereby  outraged;  and 
although  the  baser  elements  of  the  national  passion  were  conciliated  when 
the  Netherlands,  in  lefiance  of  treaty,  were  forcibly  separated  from  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Holland,  Russia  and  Austria  were  offended. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  position  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the  beg^ning 
of  1848  contained  sufficient  elements  of  security,  for  the  army  and  the 
true  people  were  both  ready  to  give  him  a  support,  perhaps  the  steadier 
because  void  of  enthusiasm ;  and  the  jealousies  of  the  despotic  powers,  the 
distrust  of  the  clergy,  and  the  hatred  of  the  mob  could  not  have  sufficed 
to  a  successful  revolution  had  the  government  been  true  to  itsel£  The 
Legitimists  M.  de  Cassagnac  altogether  excludes  from  the  calculation  of 
political  forces,  and  holds  that  they  are  essentially  effete,  and  without  a 
future  in  France.  We  believe  that  as  a  description  of  the  present  phases 
of  France  he  is  so  &r  right,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  the  elder 
branch  will  never  again  rule  in  France,  history  has  too  many  lessons  of 
the  tenacity  of  dynasties,  and  the  Napoleonic  regime  itself  is  too  con- 
spicuous an  instance  of  the  resuscitation  of  what  verily  seemed  the  dry 
bones  of  a  dynasty  to  permit  of  any  dogmatism  on  the  subject. 

But  though  externally  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  appeared  never 
more  secure  than  in  the  beg^ning  of  1848,  there  were  inherent  causes 
which  secretly  sapped  its  strength.  The  dynasty  was  a  revolutionary  one^ 
and  the  forces  which  ultimately  overthrew  it  had  their  roots  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  antecedents.  Bom  of  a  system  of  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  government,  it  had  no  logical  defence  when  the  same  system  was 
directed  against  itself.  Li  particular  as  it  was  to  the  dubs  it  owed  its 
origin,  so  it  was  by  their  subtle,  bold,  and  as  we  will  see  impudent  action 
(for  no  better  term  can  be  given  to  their  audacity),  that  it  was  overthrown. 

According  to  our  author,  the  true  Republicans  in  Paris  in  1830  did  not 
exceed  five  thousand.  Out  of  this  number  the  clubs  were  recruited. 
First  in  time  was  the  *'  Soci6te  des  Amis  du  Peuple,"  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  which  were  Marrast,  Flocon,  Cavaignac,  Raspail,  and  Blanqui. 
All  of  these  were  adventurers,  in  the  modern  sense  of  die  word,  namely, 
men  who  had  to  push  their  fortunes  through  political  intrigue,  and  Cas- 
sagnac asserts  that  most  of  them  could  have  been  secured  by  government 
bad  government  considered  them  worth  enlisting.  The  Tribune  was  the 
organ  of  this  society,  and  it  was  supported  in  the  chambers  by  Lafayette 
and  Dupont  de  TEure.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  this  club  that  the 
emeute  at  General  Lamarque's  funeral,  in  1832,  took  place,  and  with  its 
su^ression  ended  the  career  of  the  '^  Club  des  Amis  du  Peaple." 

It  was]transmuted  into  the  '^  Rights  of  Men,"  amongst  whose  initiated 
the  names  of  Marrast  and  Cavaig^nac  again  appear,  joined  to  the  more 
sinister  names  of  Barbes  and  Sobrier.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  recalled 
the  ideas  of  the  first  Republic,  and  did  all  in  its  power  to  prepare  the  way 
of  a  new  Reign  of  Terror.  It  also  broke  prematurely  into  revolt ;  the 
simultaneous  emeutes  of  Paris  and  Lyons  in  1834  were  due  to  its  exertions 

'meutes  suppressed  not  without  difficulty  and  bloodshed.     This  society 
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was  farther  illustrated  by  Fieschi,  who  attempted  to  give  a  practical 
reality  to  their  theories,  and,  in  this  respect,  deserves  hononrable  mention 
as  compared  with  the  leaders,  who,  although  the  inciters  of  revolt  and 
assassination,  kept  away  from  the  barricades. 

For  some  time  after  1834  the  secret  sodetiea  were  in  abeyance.  Some 
of  their  leaders  were  banished,  and  others  had  discreetly  withdrawn  into 
obscurity.  But  in  1837,  the  government  grante^ an  amnesty,  and  the 
ODQspirators  availed  themselves  of  it  to  reorganise  their  forces,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  overthrow  of  society.  In  1838,  revolt  again  broke  oat  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  but  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  the  only  result  was 
the  usual  one  of  bloodshed. 

This  defeat  taught  the  enemies  of  order  the  necessity  of  adopdng  other 
tactics.  -  Aware  for  the  present  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  collision  with 
government  they  tried  to  sap  the  foundations  of  its  strength  by  dissemi- 
nating among  the  people  the  anti-social  maxims  which  have  acquired  such 
celebrity  under  the  names  of  Communism  and  Socialism. 

Let  us  leave  them,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  propagation  of  this  gospel 
of  revolution  in  order  that  we  may  sum  up,  along  with  our  author,  the 
other  tendencies  in  society  which  were  fast  hastening  the  catastrophe. 

^'  Without  pretending  in  an  absolute  manner,"  says  Cassagnac,  ^'  that 
Parliamentansm  is  impossible  in  France,  experience  authorises  us  to  say 
that  its  establishment  encounters  more  difficulty  there  than  elsewhere  ; 
tried  three  times  since  1789,  it  has  always  by  its  own  action  led  to  a  re- 
volution." When  an  author  writes  in  this  way  it  is  pretty  clear  what 
his  opinion  is,  nor  does  Cassagnac  leave  us  in  doubt.  He  says  that  in  all 
times  the  royal  power  has  taken  the  initiative  in  progress,  and  that  it  is 
from  this  source  that  all  the  great  institutions  of  France  spring.  These 
propositions  he  proceeds  to  prove  historically;  nor  need  we  be  surprised 
that  he  should  make  out  a  tolerably  good  case,  for  there  is- no  political 
opinion  in  support  of  which  historical  precedents  cannot  be  cited. 

Still,  by  his  own  confession,  Parliamentarism  was  all  but  successful 
under  Louis  Philippe ;  the  experiment  then  promised  much  better  than  ever 
before,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  there  were  not  a  few  of  the  most 
far-sighted  statesmen  who  thought  the  problem  had  been  solved.  Indeed, 
the  very  Opposition  had  got  into  a  quasi-constitutional  action.  The 
deonagogism  of  the  clubs  was  no  longer  heard,  but  a  cry  was  raised  of  the 
corruption  of  government,  which  reminds  the  English  reader  not  a  little 
of  the  Opposition  tactics  in  the  times  of  Walpole.  It  was  said  now,  as 
then,  that  the  strength  of  the  government  was  owing  to  the  wholesale 
corruption  to  which  it  bad  recourse,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
jxunistry  was  only  compatible  with  the  progressive  degradation  of  the 
nation. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  these  allegations  on  the  part  of  the 
French  patriots  may  be  calmly  considered,  and  Cassagnac  certainly 
places  the  matter  in  a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which 
Englishmen  regarded  it  at  tne  time. 

The  charge  of  corruption  against  government  was  the  Tnot  dTordre 
adopted  by  all  shades  of  the  Opposition,  as  the  only  one  under  which  unity 
could  be  given  to  their  political  action.  There  was  only  one  object  they 
had  in  common,  namely,  to  overthrow  the  ministry;  and  to  this  worthy 
object  intestine  differences  were  in  the  mean  time  to  be  adjourned.     This 

May — ^TOL.  cxiu.  no.  occcxlix.  ' 
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tactique  was  formally  recommended  bytlie  most  respectable  of  liheir  leaders. 
In  a  circnlar,  to  which  the  names  of  M.  l^xiers  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot 
are  appended,  it  is  proclaimed  that  ^  tontes  les  factions  de  Topposition 
doiyent  comprendre  enfin  qu'au-dessus  de  lears  dissidences  intestines  il  j 
a  un  grand  but  a  atteindre.  Ce  .but  principal  que  pourstnt  I'ppposition 
c*est  emp^cher  le  succes  du  candidat  minist^riel.  Avant  tout  il  fant 
renverser  le  ministre/'  **  Thus,"  says  Cassagnac,  **  to  possess  power,  to 
replace  the  ministry  in  preference  to  everything  else — m  preference  to 
common  sense,  to  justice,  to  the  interest  of  order,  to  the  preservation  of 
the  monarchy — such  was  the  language  which  the  frenzy  of  parliament 
tary  rivalries  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  the  most  considerable  chiefs  of 
party. 

Such  was  the  political  creed  of  those  who  now  launched  the  cry  of 
ministerial  corruption.  It  was  something  tangible  and  definite,  inde- 
pendent of  political  theories,  level  to  the  understanding  of  all  classes  in 
the  nation.  That  government  should  support  itself  in  power  by  bribing 
the  majority  of  the  electoral  body  was  a  modus  operandi  rather  natural 
than  otherwise  to  French  statesmen  demoralised  by  so  many  revolutionSy 
and  it  was  easily  credited  by  all  those  who,  being  not  recipients  of  the 
good  things  at  the  disposal  of  government,  could  indemnify  themselves 
by  moral  indignation. 

The  secret  spring  of  this  high-toned  political  morality  was  not  difficult 
even  then  to  discover.  The  modern  Catos  were  divided  into  two  classes; 
the  leaders  expressed,  in  their  lofty  declamations,  the  vulgar  desire  to  be 
themselves  the  dispensers  of  patronage,  while  the  rank  and  file  who  joined 
in  the  jeremiad  were  really  more  indignant  at  the  fact  that  government 
did  not  corrupt  them  than  that  government  ^as  cotrupt.  ^ne  of  the 
most  indignantly  virtuous  of  the  Opposition,  our  author  tells  ns,  had  soli- 
cited thirty-five  places,  another  three  hundred  and  four,  and  a  third  had 
been  successful  in  obtaining  thirty-five.  What  had  heen  the  number  of 
this  last  individual's  solicitations  is  left  to  the  imagination,  but  the  worldly 
wisdom  which,  after  he  had* obtained  all  he  could  from  the  powers  that 
were,  induced  him  to  assist  in  evoking  the  powers  that  might  be,  cannot 
be  stifficiently  admired.  But  though  these,  and  numerous  other  in- 
stances cited  by  Cassagnac,  proved  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Opposition,  his 
is  at  best  a  tu  quoque  argument,  which  implies  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tion. The  pot  is  not  less  black  because  tne  kettle  says  so.  The  truth 
was,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  Tested  niainly  on  patronage,  which 
is  merely  a  disguised  hribery.  The  perfect  centra&atlon  df  the  French 
system  left  to  ministers  the  gift  of  the  hmumeraUle  employments  by 
which  the  goyemment  of  a  great  nation  is  carried  on,  and  tne  French 
youth,  excited  and  restless  by  the  souvenirs  of  revolution,  and  little  ad* 
aicted  to  the  steady  pursuits  of  commerce,  eageifly  sought  after  employ- 
ment which,  without  compronn^ng  isocial  position,  Becmc^  %  mainte* 
nance  pending  the  time  When  they  would  hecome  great  men.  In 
England,  government  patronage  has  also  its  evil  effects,  %ut  commerce 
holos  Out  higher  inducements  than  officiafism  tto  our  youth,  who,  not 
dreaming  df  being  historical  personages,  are  actuated  Ibyjhe  more  prac- 
tical desire  df  making  a  fortune. 

Our  author  thinks  that  on  the  eve  of  thB  Tevohiiion  tSxe-Bynasty  had 
almost  overcome  the  difficulties  in  its  way : 
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The  most  difficulty  the  slowest^  the  mosrt;  mtgraieful,  bnt  yet  the  moat  neoea- 
saiy  task  of  the  monarohy  of  1830  was  to  create,  by  the  fonnation  of  aa  intelli- 
igent  and  solid  majority,  an  instnunent  of  proyemment.  That  fimdauiBntal  work, 
ten  times  interrupted,*  or  destroyed  by  paniamentary  rivalries,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted towards  the  last  year  of  the  reign;  we  liad  just  at  lacd;  begun  to  govern 
irhen  the  whole  of  this  edifice,  so  laboriously  constructed,  disappeared  in  the  abyss 
dug  by  blind  and  sterile  ambitions  1 

We  have  nour  to  mention  a  cliief  ifgent  in  bringing  about  the  cata- 
fitrophe — the  National  Guard. 

^'  Although  formed  of  honest  men,  interested  by  their  property  or  their 
husiness  in  the  maintenance  of  fiecurity,  the  National  Guard,"  «ays  our 
Author,  ''  has  not  the  less  heen  in  France,  for  the  last  half-century,  the 
scourge  of  puhlic  order,'*  The  essential  vice  in  its  constitution  is,  he 
says,  its  revolutionary  origin.  In  1789,  as  in  1830,  the  National  Guard 
was  horn  of  insurrections,  and,  summing  i:^  his  accusation,  he  sa|ys  : 

On  pent  dire,  sans  Bortir  de  la  phis  rigoureuse  exactitude,  que  Pliistaire  des 
grandes  et  fatales  joum^s  de  la^R^olution  fcan^aise  est  ji  pen  pi^  la  m^me 
chose  que  I'histoire  de  k  garde  nationale  de  Paris,  abus^e  ou  demio^e  par  des 
f aetieux.  L'intervention  s^ve  de  ceite  fatale  milice  est  le  sjmptdme  habitual 
des  grandes  cnses  sociales. 

Fatal  enough,  eertakily,  "was  their  iateryention  to  Louis  Philippe,  sinoe 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  had  they  not  placed  diemsi^ves  in  Fehruary,  1 848, 
between  the  troops  and  the  ^moh,  the  ^mev^e  would  have  been  suppressed, 
as  emetUes  had  been  often  suppvessed  before  under  the  same  regime,  at 
the  expense  of  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  er  twoof  the  pseudo-people,  the 
canaille  of  France,  who  certainly  would  not  have  been  nussed  in  this 
world.  Why  the  National  Ouazd  should  be  so  fatal  ie  the  cause  of  order, 
which  they  profess  to  defend,  is  not  very  easily  explained.  We  sue  ac- 
customed to  rely  on  our  national  guard — the  militia — inot  only  io  main- 
tain order  but  also  as  the  nursery  «f  the  regular  army,  and,  oertamly,  the 
militia  are  not  xecnuted  from  so  respectable  a  dass.as  the  French  National 
Chtard.  There  are  three  daffesenoes  betwixt  these  two  qnan^'militacry 
bodies  which  throw  some  light  on  the  solution.  The  militia  is  an  institu- 
tion coeval  with  the  state,  and  in  cKistence  long  before «  regiAir  army 
existed  in  England.  It  is  jrecruited  from  the  rural  as  weU  as  the  turban 
population,  and  the  officers  are  nominated  from  without,  not  elected  from 
within.  The  national  guaed  difibrs  essentially  ineaidi  of  these  tiiaae  par- 
tienlara.  Its  pedigooee  dates  haek  no  furtiier  tiian  .1789 ;  it  is^zocmited 
jjuixAy  from  the  fM^idations  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  the  pmsates  elect 
their  offioess.  iSliU,  itmigbt  be  fthougfat  that  sill  this  (would  be  *eompen- 
•sated  by  the  ifiust  that  the  national  guard  are  drawn,  not  ifinom  the  lowest 
daases  of  "^e  pcpolation,  but  ficom  the  shfi^e^ping  chtts,  whose  oleer 
tpatrimonialjiiitemt  >it  is  ito  !heep  doinn,  ooiUe  ^pte^im^y  the  insurg^t 
Bopulotion.  '^tGhose  tteange,  inooiioei»Ue,<et'qu  casaotMae^dlailleius 
Kmpii^myanoe,  ia  ^iitalit^  et  le  vertige  de  oette  bowgeoisie,  «es  dxFezBeB 
revolutions  qu'elle  a  faites,  elle  les  a  invariablement  entreprlses  e%  aeoom- 
flies  aaorle  fmmk  «t  sumsie^oukar.'' 

One  {general  JiEHMm^iiAaoooMits,  onACOiHndeEafale  ^hgeas,  ibr  the 
fitaditf  waL  -mBOifp  4f  ikm  fconrgeroaie,  .and  indeed  of  ilw  Enendi  in 
i9eDeni,aB,  datsiidiition  isiiiis  ^eatsnotire  peirar  asi  their  pefitioal  life. 
Hew  ipataiDfiBm  Aegrdb  not  «ppear  to  poHoas,  i&r  ^we  ase  Aotito  JBistalro 
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for  that  sentiment  the  worship  of  La  Gloire,  which  is  merely  the  aggre- 
gate sentiment  of  individual  egotisms.  "  With  parties  serious  and  con- 
yinced,  whatever  may  be  their  theories,  we  have  always  some  guarantee," 
says  our  author ;  ''  they  have  an  end  in  view,  and  they  know  it.  If  we 
are  sure  they  will  try  to  attain  this,  we  also  know  they  will  not  go  be- 
yond it,  For  to  go  beyond  the  end  in  view  is  to  fail.  With  the  ambitious 
we  are  sure  of  nothing.  What  they  desire  is  to  play  a  distinguished  per- 
'sonal  role  in  the  drama  of  life,  and  they  will  support  whichever  regime 
promises  the  speediest  gpratification  of  their  wishes."  Hence,  although  we 
'may  calculate  on  their  concurrence  in  any  measure  of  change,  we  can 
never  know  .how  far  they  may  go ;  vanity,  envy,  or  spite,  may  in  a 
'moment  change  their  course  of  action.  Royalists  may  finish  in  being 
demagogues  and  agitators  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  faithful  subjects. 

The  extreme  to  which  political  atheism  was  carried  in  France  is  illus- 
trated by  our  author  by  several  piquant  sketches  of  the  chiei^  of  all 
parties  auring  the  period  he  describes.  Into  these  studies  we  do  not 
propose  to  follow  him,  contenting  ourselves  with  remarking  that,  if  we 
are  to  believe  our  author,  virith  the  exception  of  Guizot  none  of  the 
French  statesmen  of  Louis  Philippe's  time,  and  during  the  transition 
epoch  which  intervened  until  Napoleon  IIL  securely  grasped  the  reins  of 
power,  showed  even  cdmmon  honesty;  that  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  with  the  exception  of  Lamartine,  were  pretentious 
incapables ;  and  as  to  Lamartine  himself,  this  is  our  author's  opinion : 
'*  Tout  ce  qui  constitue  M^  de  Lamartine,  son  eclat,  sa  carri^,  ses  livres, 
"sa  politique,  son  pouvoir,  sa- popularity  sach^te,  sont  autant  d'^nigmes 
a3^itt  le  m^me  mot :  chimere." 

Guizot  is  the  only  political  personage  of  whom  Cassagnac  speaks 
favourably: 

M.  Gmzot  apportait  k  la  tribune  mie  mani^re  de  combattre  pleine  de  calme, 
de  vigueur  et  de  dignity.  11  ne  faisait  jamais  de  la  pol^miane ;  11  laissait  Phomme 
k  r^cart  et  marcnait  droit  h.  Vid4G.  M.  Gtuzot  enveloppait  son  adversaire 
dans  quelque  belle  et  lai^  question.  Qoaud  la  question  ^tait  r^solue  I'adver- 
saire  etait  oubli^.     .        • 

He  thus  disting^hes  between  Guizot  and  his  rival,  Thiers:  ^'M. 
'  Thiers  se  mettait  a  la  suite  des  idees ;  M.  Guizot  se  mettait  k  leur 
tdte."  _     ^ 

Bat  it  is  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  incidents  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  insurrection,  it  is  well  known  that  the  prelude  to  it 
was  an  organised  political  agitation  at  '^  public  banquets."  These  ban- 
quets were  inaugurated  by  moderate  Oppositionists  and  Red  Republicans, 
as  the  most  effective  way  of  carrying  out  the  compact  which,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  they  had  made.  There  was  no  want  of  frankness  in 
the  alliance.  ^*  We  do  not  abandon,"  said  the  extreme  party,  ^*  any  of 
our  principles ;  we  oi)ly  make  a  truce  as  to  certain  questions  which  it 
would  be  at  present  inexpedient  to  press.  ^  Our  alliance  will  cease  with 
victory,"  .  f     '  '  #  ' 

We  are  not  unaccustomed  to  these  provisional  alliances  of  parties. 
They  generally  attain  their  end  at  the  cost  of  the  political  conscience  of 
^both  me  allies,  while  the  more  moderate  ma^es  the  additional  discovery 
.tiiH^t  while  fondly  thinking  they  were  maidng  a  catspaw  of  the.Revolu- 
tioyB^  tiie  latter  are  in  reality  the  gainers.  Speaking  of  the  French 
banquets,  Caraagnac  says :  **  Les  Semocrates  ne  faisaient  aucun  sacrifice; 
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ils  aidsaent  a  courber  la  monarchie  en  se  r^er?ant  hautement  de  la  briserr" 
We  do  not  go  so  fast  as  our  lively  neighbours,  but  our  Whigs,  with  a 
new  Beform  Bill  staring  them  in  the  face,  with  its  vote  by  ballot  and 
lowering  of  the  franchise,  may  regret  the  day  when,  through  an  alliance 
with  the  Radicals,  they  threw  down  the  breakwaters  which  the  old  con- 
stitution afforded  against  the  revoludonary  deluge.  M.  Thiers  and 
Odilon  Barrot  discovered,  just  when  they  had  achieved  their  triumph, 
that  the  allies  with  whom  for  a  moment  they  had  combined,  had  interests 
different  from  them,  which  of  course  they  wished  to  make  to  triumph ; 
and  just  as  the  proletarians  of  Paris  attempted  to  subsidise  themselves 
and  to  have  an  easy  subsistence  secured,  so  will  the  five-pound  voters  try 
to  carry  into  effect  those  theories  agadnst  indirect  taxation,  the  practical 
result  of  which  is  to  throw  all  the  burdens  of  the  state  on  the  richer 
classes.  ^ 

But  to.  return  to  the  French.  The  honourable  alliance  of  Reformers, 
moderate  Republicans,  and  Socialists  got  on  but  slowly.  The  banquets 
did  not  take.  The  numbers  present  at  all  the  banquets  over  all  France 
did  not  exceed  seventeen  thousand  men,  but  the  committee  who  managed 
the  agitation  made  up  by  arrogance  and  falsehood  what  was  wanting  in 
numbers;  the  seventeen  thousand  were  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  an  innu- 
merable multitude.  If  they  were  not  the  actual  majority  of  the  nation, 
they  were  at  least  the  majority  of  its  intelligence — ^they  were  public  opinion. 
The  ruse,  however,  was  becoming  stale,  so,  like  agitators  all  over  the 
world,  they  were  driven,  in  order  to  attract  attention,  to  promulgate  doc- 
trines more  and  more  subversive  of  society,  and  in  their  heterogeneous 
ranks  they  could  provide  something  suited  to  all  revolutionary  palates. 
^*  At  the  banquet  at  Orleans,  M.  Marie  drew  the  programme  of  a  model 
republic;  at  Limoges,  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  were  advocated;  at 
Dijon,  the  drapeau  rouge  was  unfurled ;  at  Lille,  Ledru-Rollin  prophe- 
sied the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which,  in  its  impetuous  course,  would 
sweep  away  all  impurities,  and  leave  on  the  banks  the  germs  of  fecundity 
and  new  life." 

The  agitation  was  at  its  height  when  the  Chambers  met  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1847 ;  but  it  was  merely  agitation,  and  a  little  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  government  seemed  certain  to  suppress  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  this ;  for,  formidable  as  Parisian  mobs 
are,  the  artillery  and  bayonets  of  a  regular  army,  if  vigorously  applied, 
axe  arguments  which  none  but  a  reguhir  army  can  withstand.  This — 
the  superiority  of  the  instrument  at  the  disposal  of  government — settles 
£Dr  ever  the  question,  and  it  is  only  when  the  government  shrinks  from 
the  scientific  use  of  the  instrument,  or  when  the  instrument  itself  is  out 
of  gear,  that  an  emeute  has  the  smallest  chance  of  success.  *^  S'il  y  a," 
says  Cassag^nac,  '^  une  chose  en  effet  ^  laquelle  I'exp^rience  ait  donne  une 
force  de  demonstration,  c'est  Timpuissance  d*une  emeute  centre  un  gou- 
yemement  s^rieux.'' 

Cassagnac  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  incompatibility  of  monster 
meetings,  whether  called  banquets  or  by  any  other  name,  with  civil 
government.  Every  other  way  of  expressing  opinion  is  liable  to  checks 
and  subject  to  guarantees;  but  at  a  banquet,  'Mes  premiers  venus, 
des  vauriens  r^unis  autour  d*un  convert  dans  une  grange^  auraient  pu 
d^Ubdrer  k  perp6tuit6,  niut  et  jour,  contre  la  soci6t^  contre  la  constitu- 
tion, oontre  la  morale,  contre  Dieu.''     This  is  a  different  question  in 
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France  and  in  En^and.  In  France,  nndodbtedily,  CaarMgme  W  rigiit,  for 
there  agilaiori  ase  aabverters  of  soda!  inBtitatioo8)  bat  in  England 
ag^tiMra  are  reficmners,  holding  view8  more  or  less  radical,  bat  the  most 
extreme  conGOstent  with  the  exbtence  of  society ;  and  the  question  comes 
to  be^  wlLether  greater  harm  would  be  dome  by  the  prevention  of  public 
meetings  (for  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  legal  line  as  to  the  numbers  of 
which  a  meeting  ought  to  consist,  or  to  prescribe,  apriort,  the  opimons 
whieh  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  ^cussed),  or  by  the  dbsemination  of 
doctrines  inimical  to  the  existing  constitution,  and  thereby  having  a 
tendfflacy  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  Probably  the  coarse  which  is 
adopted  in  this  country — ^namely,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  act  till  & 
bveach  of  the  peace  be  committed,  and  in  rare  and  eaceptional  cases  to 
prerent  the  meeting — is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  <]uestion. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  came  at  last  to  be  of  CassagnaeV 
opinion;  they  determined  to  prevent  the  banquet  set  down  for  tbe  22nd 
of  February.  The  question  was  now  fairly  put,  and  most  peo|de  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  result.  That  a  revolution  might  ultimately 
be  successful,  was  a  point  on  which  most  Frenchmen  were  agreed ;  but 
that  it  would  not  taike  place  at  present,  was  also  a  point  on  which;  tiiex» 
was  as  little  difference  of  opinion. 

Indeed,  the  serious  opposition  to  the  determination  of  government 
seemed  at  fiist  to  be  restricted  in  the  Chambers  to  M.  Odilon  Barrol^ 
and  out  of  doors  to  the  two  newspapers,  the  Seforme  and  tiie  Naikmdl, 
Odilon  Barrot  at  this  time,  and  for  the  last  time  in  his  political  life,  acted 
without  hesitation  in  puslung  matters  to  an  extremity.  His  faith  was 
great ;  he  firmly  believed  that  he  could  at  any  time  control  tiie  move- 
ment, and.  that  it  rested  with  him  to  conduct  the  agitation  he  had  created' 
to  those  ends  of  comparatively  moderate  reform  he  had  in  view,  the  most 
prominent  of  wMch  was  his  own  accession  to  the  ministry.  No  parties 
are  more  confident  in  themselves  than  the  beginners  of  revolutions.  The 
Girondists  almost  to  the  last  believed  they  could  stop  the  march  of  the 
revolution,  and  probably  were  only  fully  undeceived  at  the  scaffold ;  and 
so  it  was  again  destined  to  be — ^moderate  revolutionists  were  to  be  pushed 
aside  by  the  more  violent  until  anarchy  was  attained.  It  is  not  Cnfiicult 
to  account  for  this  cycle  in  revolutions.  Those  who  begin  tiiem-  act  from 
vanity ;  tiiose  who  succeed,  from  pastion  v  those  who  begin  are  actuated 
by  personal  ambition,  and  profess  to  wish  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  others ; 
those  who  succeed  are  also  ambitious,  but  tiie  lot  to  be  ameliorated  ov 
guaranteed  in  advantages  so  recently  acquired  is  their  own  lot,  and 
self-interest  is  more  steady  and  more  strenuous  in  i^ts  action  than  phi- 
lanthropy. 

That  there  was  more  effrontery  than  conviction,  more  ambition  than 
patriotism  in  tiie  cmiduct  of  Odilon  Barrot  and  his  party,  is  now  admitted* 
Let  us>  hear  Gassagnac  oil  these  pdmts : 

France  and  England  have  been  completelj  deceived  in  1848  as  to  the  on^ 
and  character  of  tne  revolution  of  February.  The  reader  would  not  recognise 
in  the  real  drama  the  imaginary  and  bouffis  drama  imposed  on  public  credulity. 

We  have  said,  and  we  have  made  France  and  Europe  believe,  that  tiie  revolu- 
tion of  February  had  been  accomplished  %  the  people  o£  Paris  at  the  price  of 
three  days'  connict  and  of  thoiusands  of  dead  hodiesw 

This  is  the  hmiffe  drama,  and  Gassagnac  proves  that  these  were  the 
fiusts  it  tried  to  palm  on  tiie  public :  1st,  the  revolution  was  a  popuiar 
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movement ;  2xA,  thece  weie  diree  days'  conflict ;  and  ^d,  there  were 
thousands  of  dead  bodies ;  and  certainly,  when  we  recollect  the  accounta 
at  the  time,  such  was  die  narrative  which  Europe  accepted,  and  which  is 
believed  in  by  many  until  now. 

We  were  hoaxed  in  every  particular :  1st.,  the  revolution  was  the  work 
of  a  mere  section  of  the  populace,  of  which  the  dregs  formed  the  majority, 
including  no  small  proportion  of  a  class  in  Paris  analogous  to  our  ticket- 
of-leave  men ;  2ndly,  there  was  hardly  any  conflict  at  all :  the  treachery 
of  ^e  National  Guard  and  the  hesitation  of  government  were  sufficient  to 
decide  the  contest ;  and  3rdly,  the  deaths  did  not  much  exceed  thirty. 

It  had  also  been  said,  and  Europe  had  believed,  that  the  provbional 
government,  with  a  rare  devotion,  had  accepted  of  power  forced  on  them 
by  popular  acclamation.  Nothing  could  be  more  false.  The  provisional 
government  nominated  themselves. 

In  effect  (sajs  our  author)  tlic  people  of  Paris  did  not  name  by  its  acclama- 
tions any  provisional  government.  In  place  of  one,  four  were  formed  at  different 
times  and  in  diffSerent  places,  and  these  four  governments  named  themselves  with 
a  cynicism  without  example  in  the  history  of  the  ambitious. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  incidents  which  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  after  the  emeute  had  begun.  We  will  only 
notice,  on  the  authority  of  our  author — an  authority  as  yet  uncontradicted 
— a  few  points  on  which  tliere  still  exists  some  misconception  in  this 
country. 

The  National  Guard — the  evil  genius  of  France — being  convoked  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  a  meeting  of  its  officers  took  place,  when 
a  petition  to  the  king  in  the  following  terms  was  concerted : 

**  We  belong  all  to  the  militia  of  Paris,  and  are  protectors  of  puUie  order.  We 
are  rea^  to-  go  wherever  we  may  be  directed  to  hinder  or  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood;  but  at  the  same  time,,  protectors  of  liberty,  we  declare  that  oar  assem* 
bHng  is  l^  »»  meaaa  to  be  construed  as  an  approval  of  the  ministerial  policy 
whether  within  or  without,  neither  as  giving  any  support  to  a  ministiy  which* 
on  the  contrary,,  wa  blame  with  all  the  energy  of  good  citizens." 

A  military  force  which  deliberates,  rebels ;  Louis  Philippe  ought  tiiere- 
fore  immediately  to  have  oodered  the  National  Guard  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  if  th^  refused,,  the  artillery  of  Bugeaud  should  have  been  un- 
sparingly used  to  compel  obedience.  Sach  a  procedure  indeed  soon  be* 
came  necessary  as  the  only  condition  of  saving  the  monarchy,  for  these 
protectors  of  pdblic  order  now  pioceeded,  legion  by  legion^  to  range 
themselves  between  the-  troops  and  the  insurgents. 

Nor  was  Looia  Philippe  himself  unprepared  to  take  whatever  measusea 
might  be  neeeesary.  If  left  to  himself  he  would  have  givoi  carta 
tlanehe-  ta  Bugeaud^  hut.  his  family  did  not  participate  ia  hia  resolutioiL. 
The  qneeik  pvoposed  that  Gmzot  should  resign.  The  Due  da  Montpaur 
ner  suppoited  her  opinion.  The  king  left  the  question  to  the  nnnieter« 
M.  Guizot's  r^Iy  was,  *^  Whoi  the  king  puts  such  a  question  it  ie  re- 
fli^ed ;  the  cabinet  might  tnumph  in  the  streets,  but  it  cannot  naoq^imB 
at  the  same  time  the  royal  famtty  and  the  erowd." 

Thus  Afi  ledigBatiott  of  the  cabinet  was  conceded  to  videnc^  and  by 
the  natural  operation  of  eause  and  effect  the  party  who  had  used  or 
threatened  violence  iaeveased  in  audacity^  because  the  concession  had  iiH 
creased  ihmr  strength  in  the  same  prc^ortioa  as  it  had  discooiageiL  tha 
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supporters  of  the  monarchy.  But  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was 
hastened,  and  all  moderation  banished  from  their  counsels  by  an  act  of 
imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  National  Guard.  No  sooner  had  Guizot's 
resignation  been  announced  than  they  declared  their  mission  at  an  end. 
They  had  attained  their  wishes,  and  the  protectors  of  order  now  retired  to 
their  homes. 

Paris  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  insurrection.  The  leaders  now  pro- 
ceeded to  vigorous  action. 

In  the  first  Revolution,  when  Lafayette  fired  on  the  mob,  their  leaders 
collected  the  dead,  placed  them  in  a  cart,  and  proceeded  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
crying  "  Vengeance  I  on  assassin e  le  peuple  !*'  The  precedent  was  a  good 
one  to  follow. 

About  ten  in  the  evenin^^  a  band  of  nearly  three  hundred  persons,  marching 
twenty  or  thirbr  in  front,  descended  the  Boulevards  by  way  of  the  Quartiers 
St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin.  It  was  preceded  by  about  twenty  children  carding 
lijjhted  torches.  This  band,  with  hoarse  shouts,  proceeded  towards  the  Made- 
leme.  On  their  way,  they  turned  up  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  and  grouped  them- 
selves before  a  house  which  served  as  the  bureaux  of  the  Natiotm. 

There  they  were  addressed  by  M.  Marrast,  in  one  of  those  speeches 
which,  recommending  moderation,  have  an  opposite  tendency.  Afber 
being  thus  instructed,  they  proceeded  to  the  public  offices.  '^  The  leader 
brought  to  the  butchery  the  troop  of  unfortunates  and  imbeciles,  and  the 
cart  which  followed  was  destined  to  carry  their  bodies." 

The  office  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs  was  defended  by  a  few 
troops  of  the  line,  who  refused  to  allow  the  mob  to  pass.  The  chief  of 
the  rioters  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  guard  fired  in  return,  covering  the 
street  with  dead  and  wounded. 

It  was  evidently  for  this  bloody  result  that  they  had  attacked  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  miserable  victims  of  this  horrid  machination  had  hardly  fallen  than 
their  dead  bodies  were  heaped  on  the  cart.  They  placed  them  in  a  dn^natic 
manner,  the  bleeding  wounds  carefully  disnlayed,  and  the  mass  surmounted  by 
the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  half  naked.  Wnen  this  hideous  heap  was  artistically 
loosed,  they  placed  torches  before  the  cart,  and  exclaimed, ''  Au  National  P* 

From  the  office  of  the  National  the  cart  traversed  the  Quartier  Montmartre, 
towards  the  office  of  the  BSforme,  where  they  arrived  towards  midnight,  having 
scattered  horror  and  terror  on  their  journey.  All  night  the  cart  continued  its 
rounds,  paralysing  with  fear  those  whom  it  did  not  exasperate.  An  immense 
crowd  cmlected  in  the  morning,  but  the  question  of  policy  had  disappeared,  and 
the  revolution  itself  was  face  to  face  with  the  cause  of  order  and  the  monarchy. 

Now  at  last  there  ought  to  have  been  no  hesitation  ;  the  militaiy  were 
firm,  and  Bugeaud,  if  allowed  to  act,  answered  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  The  king  also  was  prepared,  and  the  new  ministry  was  willing 
to  sanction  the  intervention  of  the  army,  but  the  cowardice  of  the  royal 
family  again  interposed,  and  a  new  ministerial  combination  was  tried.  It 
was  thought  to  appease  the  bandits  and  robbers,  who  now  constituted  the 
army  of  the  Republicans,  by  nominating  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot  as 
ministers.  They  were  accordingly  inaugurated  into  office,  and  the  first 
Step  they  took  to  withdraw  the  army  was  not  dictated  by  treachery,  bat 
was  the  of&pring  of  ludicrous  self-conceit. 

Instead  of  fighting,  M.  Barrot,  accompanied  by  some  friends,  went 
through  the  principal  streets  of  Paris,  stopping  now  and  then  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  rioters.  Pity  it  was  that  some  of  them  had  not  stopped  tihe 
babbler— the  true  betrayer  of  the  monarchy-— by  a  bullet  in  his  teeth,  bat 
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the  mob  inflicted  even  a  severer  punishment  on  one  who  held  himself  in 
such  estimation — they  paid  no  attention  to  his  harangues.  Their  cold 
reception  did  not,  however,  undeceive  him.  Almost  at  uie  very  hour  that 
Louis  Philippe  signed  his  abdication,  M.  Barrot  announced  by  telegraph 
to  the  departments  that  the  troubles  were  finished  and  that  he  presided 
in  the  cabinet. 

It  was  mid-day  when  the  agony  of  the  monarchy  of  July  commenced. 
The  king  was  in  his  cabinet,  the  queen,  the  Duchesses  of  Orleans  and 
Montpensier,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  Marshals  Soult  and  Gerard,  and 
most  of  the  ministers,  were  there,  besides  several  aides-de-camp.  They 
were  all  under  a  delusion.  "  They  mistook  bandits  for  politicians,  they 
elevated  robbers  to  the  dignity  of  factious." 

To  this  cabinet  of  illusions  enters  one  of  the  stormy  petrels  of  France, 
Emile  de  Girardin. 

With  esprit  always  prompt  and  jnst,  he  had  conceived  and  formulated  in  that 
concise  st^le  which  is  proper  to  him  the  solution  of  the  formidable  problem.  He 
now  laid  it  before  the  king : 

"  Abdication  of  the  king. 

"  Bfigency  of  the  Dachess  of  Orleans. 

''  Diwolution  of  the  Chambers. 

"  General  amnesty." 

This  was  not  treason,  for  a  part  of  the  royal  family  supported  M.  de  Girardin, 
but  it  was  clearly  a  folly. 

The  king  abdicated,  and  shortly  afterwards  lefb  the  Tuileries. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  remained,  but  she  had  not  participated  in  the 
illusions  of  the  rest ;  and  without  hope,  but  full  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  her  son,  and  concentrating  in  herself  the  courage  of  the  royal  family, 
she  proceeded  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  condition  in  which  she 
arrived  there  is  thus  described : 

Voilk  tout  ce  qui  reste  d'une  monarchie  si  forte  il  y  a  trois  jours :  une  femme 
k  pied  dans  la  boue,  menant  deux  enfants  par  la  main,  se  r^fugiant  dans  une 
enceinte  ouverte  ii  la  multitude  et  dans  laquelle  Tambition  et  la  peur  feront  taire 
le  devoir  et  glaoeront  le  d^vouement. 

M.  Thiers,  prime  minister,  did  not  appear.  M.  Barrot  made  a 
nerveless  speech.  Ledru-RoUin  spoke  against  time,  and  demanded  a 
provisional  government.  The  tumult,  however,  was  too  great,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  g^ve  way  to  M.  Dupont  (de  TEure).  It  was  the  third 
attempt  which  succeeded. 

M.  Dupont,  tenant  un  papier,  lit  une  troisi^me  combinaison. 

"  Lamartine."— "  Oui,  oui !" 

"  Ledru.Rollm."— "  Oui,  oui  I" 

"  Arago."— "  Oui,  oui !" 

"  Dupont  (de  TEure)."— "  Oui,  oui !" 

"Marie."— "Oui,  oui,  oui!" 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  an  indescribable  tumult,  was  the  nomination  of 
the  provisional  government  accomplished. 

The  comedte,  however,  had  yet  two  other  acts.  Dupin  and  Lamartine, 
and  some  of  the  other  self-oonstituted  sovereigns,  had  gone  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville.  Ledru-Roliin  remained,  and  the  following  is  the  proces^verbal 
of  what  took  place : 

"  Citoyena,"  said  M.  Ledru-RoUin,  "  vous  comprenez  que  vous  faites  ici  im 
acte  grave  ea  nommant  un  gouvemement  provisoire.  Ce  que  tous  les  citoyens 
doivent  fairs,  o'est  d'accorder  silence  et  de  preter  attention  aux  hommes  qui 
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venlent  se  conatituer  leurs  repr^ntans ;  en  OQiui^qiience»  ^cDateaMaoL  Nous 
aUons  faire  qnelque  chose  de  grave.  II  y  a  en  des  r^clamaJbions  tout-i-rheure. 
XJn  gouvemement  ne  peut  pas  se  nommer  d'une  fa^on  l^g^re.  Permettez-moi 
de  vous  dire  les  noma  qui  sembleut  proclami^s  par  la  majont^.  A  roesure  que  je 
les  lirai,  suirant  qtiHls  tous  conviendront  ou  qtt'ils  ne  vous  conviendront  pas, 
vous  crirarez  Oui  ou  Non." — "  Tr^s  bien !" — **  Icoutez !  Et  pour  feire  queiqiie 
chose  d'officiel,  je  prie  MM  les  st^nographes  du  Moniteur  de  prendre  note  aes 
noms  k  mesure  que  je  les  prononcerai,  parce  que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  pr&enter 
^  la  riance  des  noms  qui  n'auraient  pas  ^t^  approuv^  par  voua : 

"Dupont  (de  rEure)."— "  Oui,  oui !" 

"Arago."— "Oui,  oui!" 

*'Lamartine.''— "Oui,  oui!" 

«Ledru-Rollm."— "Oui,  oui!" 

"  Gamier-Pag^s."— "  Oui,  oui  I— Non  V* 

"Marie."— "Oui !— non !" 

"  Cr^mieux."— "  Oui !" 

"Messieurs,"  continued  M.  Ledru-RoUin,  "le  gouvemement  provisoire  qui 
vient  d'etre  nomme  a  de  grands,  d'immensea  devoirs  k  remplir.  On  va  Stre 
obHg^  de  lever  la  stance  pour  se  rendre  au  si^ge  du  gouvemement  et  prendre 
toutes  les  mesures  pour  que  les  droits  du  peuple  soient  consacr^." 

There  was  not  much  difference  between  the  lists^  hak  die  two  news- 
papers must  also  make  their  government.  A  meeting  took  place  al  the 
office  of  the  Reformer  where  the  list  prepared  by  the  Naiioncd  was 
adopted,  with  the  eaceptioo  that  Odilon  Barrot  was  exdnded,  and  Louia 
Blanc  and  M.  Albert  added  at  the  instance  of  the  Reforme,  Albert  was 
an  "  ouvnerj"  and  nommated  specially  to  represent  ti[ie  working  classes. 
He  turned  ont  one  of  the  most  sensible  among  them. 

AU  the  nominees  marched  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  M.  Cr^mienx  thns 
narrate?  the  meeting : 

*  When  we  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  for  our  installation,  we  found  Mes- 
sieurs Marrast,  Elocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert.  We  asked,  *Who  are  youP* 
They  replied, '  We  have  been  named  members  of  the  Provisiooal  Government.'— 
'By^whomP  I  believe  they  answered,  'By  the  Social  Democracy.'  If  they 
haa  asked  us  by  whom  we  were  named  we  might  have  said,  '  At  the  Chamber,* 
but  not '  by  the  Chamber.' " 

In  these  eireamstancesy  dl  the  kings  having  an  equally  good  title,  it 
showed  great  patriotism  to  coalesce; 

<'Thus^"  says  Ghraniev  de  Cassagnae,  ^^  everything  19  consummated ; 
€ie  king  has  set  out  fov  exile,  the  dictators  go  the  Hot^  de  Ville,  tihe 
bourgeoisie  of  Paris  escalading  the  barncadeS)  return  to  their  keaaths. 
However  different  tinner  destinieG^  every  honourable  and  lofty  mind  wonld 
prefer  that  of  the  king.  He  departed,  leaving  after  him  ta  defend  his 
memory  Algeria  conquered,  railways  popularised,  credit  established, 
Versailles  embellished,  the  statue  of  the  Em.peror  upon  the  Column  and 
his  remains  at  the  Invalides,  France  accustomed  to  labour  and  order , 
that  is  to  say,  weaned  from  revolutions." 
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Thbbb  is  always  same^bg  pleasavt  on  a  wintei's  night  in  sitting: 
cozily  by  tbe  fire,  and  the  pleasure  seems  to  be  enhanced  if  the  weather 
outside  be  at  all  boisterous ;  perhaps  on  the  Lucretian  mave  man  mctgiio 
principle,  we  feel  a  sort  of  contemptuous  compassion  for  those  poov  fellowa 
out  on  such  a  night,  and  poke  up  the  fire  into  a  brighter  blaze^  as  we 
gloat  over  the  notion  we  are  not  as  they.  Pleasanter  than  all,  perhaps, 
is  it  to  have  two  or  three  trusty  friends  with  you,  who  make  the  time  fly 
by  telii&g  you  story  on  story,  eaeh  serving  as  an  ezcusfr  for  a  fresh  glass 
Qt  toddy.  Just  such  a  night  did  I  spend  last  month  in  that  honrid  snow- 
storm, with  my  friend  Dr.  T.  and  young  B.,  and  I  will  t^  you.  now  » 
story  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  which  seo^  me  supperless  t»  bed  It  was 
really  too  bad  of  the  doctor,  lor  Sweeting  had  sent  me-  in  a  magjuficent 
barrel  of  oyster^  which  I  had  intended  to  regale  ou,  despite  the  dkietor's 
repeated  lunts  as  to  tileir  indigestibllity. 

We  had  been  talking  about  the  httmanitarians,  and  the  d^tor  hadi 
been  venting  hts  d^Ieen  as  usual^  for  he  was  a  tremendous  Tory,  and 
predicted  that  no  good  would  come  to  the  country  by  our  mawkish  sen- 
timentaliffln,  as  he  was  fond  of  terming  it.  Among  other  strong  remarks 
he  made,  he  said  that  at  the  present  day  humanity  was  based  on  reg^ 
lated  imirder. 

^  Bo-  you  mean  tlie  punishmoo^t  of  death  ?"  I  remarked,  somewhali 
sareasticfuly. 

^No;  but  children  are  bom  at  present  only  to  die.  You  know  that  I 
have  been  attached  to  a  lyingp-in  institution  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I 
have  seen  the  working  of  the  system  sufficiently.  Thouaaads  of  wretched 
beings  here  awint  their  hearvy  hour,  in  which  they  are  to  give  birth  to 
another  poverty-stridken  babe.  Most  of  the  mothers  take  service  as  wet* 
nurses  in  iiie  houses  of  the  richer  class  ;  they  pot  out  their  own  child  to 
nurse  with  some  old  woman,  and  pay  a  few  pence  weekly.  Many  of  tha 
mothers  are  heartibssy  hardened  creatuses^  who  wish  their  children  to  die 
soon  ;  for  out  of  ten  of  such  childxen  one  half  die  in  tile  first  mondw" 

"*  Can  that  be  true  ?"  said  B* 

*^  I  hav^  perhaps,  understated  the  case.  The  nurses^  generally  old,, 
hard-hearted  women,  have  five,  six,  or  more  of  sudi:  children  to  take  care- 
of.  At  first  they  pay  some  little  attendon  to  them,  and.  g^ve  them  deli- 
cades,  but  after  a  snort  time  tb&y  must  take  pot  ludt-  Their  young 
stomadis  cannot  bear  the  coarse  ibod,  the  childran  cry,  th^  swaJlbw 
nothing,  and  in  a  diort  mace  tbej  die  o£  hui^r." 

"Terrible!" 

^  In  one  of  our  noFthewi  eitaes,  where  there  are  ricUy  endowed  institui- 
tions  for  the  conversion  (£the  Bottsntots,  and  tender  wom^i  knit  Iambfr> 
wool  waistcoats  f(ar  die  benighted  heatibens,  a  few  yeacs  ago  an  old  soldiet 
was  tried  for  his  Ufa,,  who  carried  on  a  buriness  of  this  sort  with  ha&  wifoi. 
When  the  children  cried,  he  tfaoi:^ht  the  onfy  way  to  quiet  them  was;  by 
beating  them.  They  were  soon  ifsiet  enongm,  The  old  fellow  had  done 
no  more  than  happens  daily;  he  had.  killed  the  diildren  inrtead  of  allow- 
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mg  them  to  die.  And  why  should  the  little  scamps  live  ? — ^they  might 
ran  between  the  legs  of  rich  folk  when  they  went  out  for  a  walk. 

''  Really,  doctor,  you  are  too  bad,"  I  remarked  ;  <'  your  profession  has 
blunted  all  your  finer  perceptions." 

''  I  only  tell  you  what  has  happened,  and  is  still  happening.  I  could 
tell  yon  a  story  showing  the  misery  and  revenge  of  a  poor  misg^ded 
creature.     Have  you  the  courage  to  hear  it  ?" 

^*  Tell  us — tell  us,"  said  B.;  **  nothing  can  be  too  terrible,  if  it  promotes 
the  cause  of  truth." 

«  Well,  then,  I  will." 

It  was  just  three  years  ago,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  and  the  snow  was 
enough  to  take  away  one's  breath  ;  I  could  hardly  find  my  way  through  the 
well-ughted  streets.  I  was  summoned  to  the  house  of  Mr*  F.,  the  rich 
wine-merchant  He  was  very  comfortably  off,  to  use  the  common  phrase. 
He  had  made  one  of  those  marriages  of  convenience  which  are  so  common, 
and  which  once  caused  a  woman  to  say,  '^  If  you  were  not  my  husband, 
I  should  not  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  you."  In  short,  the  man  was 
happy,  and  now  doubly  so,  for  his  wife  bore  a  joyful  hope  beneath  her 
h^irt.  When  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  the  tea  was  being  served. 
All  the  front  rooms  in  the  house  were  brilliantly  lighted  and  thrown  into 
one.  The  young  wife  was  ordered  to  take  exercise,  and  she  was  now 
walking  up  and  down  the  rooms.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  on  the 
velvet  carpets.  I  seated  myself  with  the  company,  consisting  of  the 
wife's  parents  and  her  married  sister.  The  mother  was  working  at  a 
baby  cap,  the  sister  was  crocheting  a  dunty  coveriid ;  in  a  comer  stood 
the  cradle,  covered  with  a  green  silk  curtain.  Whenever  Mrs.  F.  was  ab- 
sent in  the  next  room,  they  beg^n  speaking  of  the  hour  of  travail,  which 
all  were  awaiting  with  mingled  feelings  of  apprehension  and  delight.  I 
was  especially  requested  to  look  out  for  a  healthy  and  respectable  nurse. 
The  sister,  a  clever  young  woman,  who  seemed  very  delicate,  said  :  ''  I 
could  never  make  up  my  mind  to  hire  a  wet-nurse,  and  I  much  wished  that 
Fanny  were  of  the  same  opinion.  I  am  always  g^eved  to  see  the  way  in 
which  these  nurses  are  pampered  and  petted ;  they  are  treated  like  queens, 
and  enjoy  the  best  of  everything,  and  what  is  to  become  of  them  after- 
wards ?  Besides,  it  must  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  other  female 
servants.  They  who  have  kept  pure  from  sin  are  forced  to  wait  on  the 
fallen  sister,  and  endure  all  her  caprices  and  whims."  Her  husband  some- 
what harshly  expressed  his  opinion  about  it  being  all  stuff,  while  I  was 
engaged  in  combating  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  F.,  who  fancied  that  a  wife 
retained  her  beauty  longer  if  she  did  not  suckle  her  children.  I  proved 
to  him  how  utterly  false  and  unnatural  this  view  was.  The  young  wife 
had  now  found  us,  and,  for  fear  of  exciting  her,  the  conversation  was 
tamed  to  other  matters.  The  sister  sang,  the  father  retailed  some  of  his 
stock  jokes  to  keep  her  in  gtiod  spirits.  The  fair  young  wife,  as  she  sat 
tibere  self-forgetting,  and  only  thinking  of  the  future,  resembled  a  saint. 
For  a  woman  who  Sears  a  second  life  beneath  her  heart  is  a  saint ;  even 
ihe  roughest  and  wildest  beings  treat  her  with  reverence. 

I  \eh  the  house  at  a  late  hour.  As  I  deseeoded  the  stairs  I  thought 
to  myself  how  happy  the  new  arrival  would  be — ^how  many  loving  arms, 
bow  many  sparkling  eyes  would  welcome  it    As  I  went  along  the  street. 
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the  snow  and  wind  almost  knocked  me  backward.  At  last  I  reached  my 
residence  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  As  I  walked  up  the  steps  I  ieft 
something  moying  at  my  feet.  I  started  back,  and  shouted,  '^  Who  is 
that?" 

'*  Oh,  God !"  was  the  reply,  '^  have  mercy  upon  me  t" 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

**  Misery,  misery !     I  must  die — I  and  my  child !" 

I  now  saw  by  the  ghmmer  of  the  lamp  a  girl,  whose  head  was  wrapped 
up  in  a  coarse  shawl :  she  was  wiping  the  snow  out  of  her  eyes.  I  rang 
violently,  and  the  poor  girl  embraced  my  knees  and  sobbed  out : 

"  Oh !  we  must  not  be  left  to  die.     I  have  come  twenty  miles  to-day 

from  G .     I  could  hardly  drag  my  limbs  along.     I  could  not  stay 

there  any  longer:  the  villagers  were  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  me. 
I  went  into  a  pubhc-house  and  implored  them  to  g^ve  me  shelter,  but  they 
only  laughed  at 'me;  one  coarse  fellow  tried  to  insult  me,  and  I  ran 
away.  At  last  I  resolved  to  remain  here  till  some  kind  gentleman  came 
to  my  assistance." 

Thus  the  girl  spoke  through  her  tears,  and  shuddering  with  the  cold, 
until  the  porter  at  last  opened  the  door.  I  ordered  a  nurse  to  be  roused, 
and  the  stranger  put  to  bed,  and  within  an  hour  she  was  in  a  deep  sleep, 
though  every  now  and  then  she  made  a  convulsive  movement.  For  a 
long  time  I  lay  awake ;  do  what  I  would  I  could  not  but  speculate  on  the 
fate  of  the  two  children  I  was  about  to  bring  into  the  world  almost  at  the 
same  time.  *  Little  did  I  think  what  a  fearful  tragedy  I  was  preparing. 

The  next  morning  I  found  the  stranger  I'efreshed,  and  almost  quite 
restored.  I,  too,  had  got  over  that  softness  of  heart  which  had  so 
sti'angely  unmanned  me  on  the  previous  night.  I  went  up  to  her  bed- 
side. I  knew  beforehand  what  lamentable  story,  intermingled  with  sobs, 
I  was  about  to  hear.  I  have  been  too  often  deceived  not  to  be  always 
strictly  on  my  guard.  Fortunately  we  are  at  times  not  so  wise  as  we 
should  Kke  to  be,  and  the  uncorrupted  heart  will  not  listen  to  all  the  wise 
warnings  of  the  head.  Well,  I  found  the  girl  in  better  spirits,  and  she 
thanked  me  heartily  for  my  kindness.  According  to  her  statement  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  once  rich  farmer,  who  had  been  brought  down  in 
the  world  by  intoxication  and  bad  housekeeping.  She  had  seen  better 
days  in  he^r  father^s  house.  Father  and  mother  were  now  dead,  and  Jane 
Hardy  (that  was  her  name)  had  been  for  three  years  servant  at  the 
Plough,  in  G  Here  she  fell  awav  from  virtue  with  the  ostler. 

She  wept  bitterly  as  she  said  this,  but  then  she  wiped  her  tears  and  her 
eye  sparkled  as  she  spoke  of  her  husband,  as  she  persisted  in  calling  him. 
She  represented  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  and  industrious  man,  and 
was  incessant  in  her  praises.  He  wanted  to  marry  her,  but  they  had  not 
a  shilling  to  begin  housekeeping.  She  spoke  of  the  nights  she  had 
passed  in  solitary  sorrow,  and  how  her  mother  could  find  no  rest  in  the 
grave,  because  her  daughter  had  quitted  the  path  of  rectitude.  She  told 
me  how  her  husband  was  g^ing  to  do  himself  a  hurt,  through  sorrow  for 
his  great  fault;  *  Then  she  added,  <f  God  will  punish  me  for  my  sin,  but 
1  wiU  endure  all  patiently,  so  long  as  the  poor  mnocent  creature  is  spared 
<to  us.  Ii'wfll  willingly  work  my  finger  ends  off,  and  I  and  my  husband 
dirill  be  aUe.to  save  enough  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  emigrate  to 
Australia.'' 
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I  nmrt  coabm  iSiat  die  story  wSdcted  me  but  sligbtly;  but  I  bftd 
heand  so  many  of  them,  part  true,  fiart  iayentiQD.  BiA  wben  in  the 
4soixase  of  a  few  days  the  husband  made  lus  appearance,  a  good-looking 
young  fellow,  but  now  as  bang-dog  as  a  criminal,  and  with  a  trembling 
band  offered  me  a  few  shillings,  tl^  adding,  through  fear  of  insulting 
me,  that  I  could  lay  them  out  in  getting  some  dainties  for  Jenny,  I 
began  to  form  a  better  opinion  of  the  couple.  The  young  fellow  pleased 
ane  aemarksbly :  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
espressing  their  thaidcB,  vnd  who  find  difficulty  in  uttering  words  of 
humiliation,  for  they  prefer  to  reeerve  only  that  whioh  they  have  a  light 
to  demand. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  her  arrival  Jane  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  boy. 
The  joy  ahe  evinced  atliie  sight  of  the  infant  is  indescribable.  At  tins 
moment  she  put  off  all  her  gnef,  all  thoughts  aihet  misfortune :  she  was 
a  happy  mother.  And  when  she  said  that  the  boy  was  the  very  image 
of  ms  father,  ber  whole  face  shone  with  delight. 

A  week  later  Mrs.  F.  also  gave  birth  to  a  son.  I  now  proposed  to 
Jane  to  rgo  Acre  «s  wet-nurse,  as  she  could  earn  a  decent  sum  of  money. 
She  regsu^ed  me  with  widely-opened  eyes,  pressed  her  'ohild  closer  to  her 
lieart,  and  large  drops  stood  in  her  eyes.  She  drew  breath  hurriedly,  and 
could  not  speak,  but  at  Jast  she  said,  ^'I  can  say  nothmg  about  it:  my 
husband  is  c<»nii]g  to  the  christening  to-day."  The  child  was  christened, 
and  I  was  asked  to  be  godfsdier,  but  I  bad  no  time,  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  no  cgreat  indiaatton.  I  might  have  been  godfather  to  half  the 
world  if  I  had  accepted  aU  the  oSEm,  Still,  in  gratitude  to  me,  the  boy 
received  my  name — Anthony.  The  husband  wanted  to  take  the  child  in 
the  country  with  ibim,  and  hasve  it  taken  care  of  there,  and  I  advised  the 
same ;  but  Jane  jnade  it  a  con&tioa  tdiat  if  she  accepted  the  situation  her 
boy  must  remaia  near  her.  It  was  handed  over  to  one  of  these  old  nurses 
I  was  abusing  just  now. 

The  same  evening  I  took  Jane  to  Mr.  F.'a  house.  She  shrank  back 
invokmtarily  as  she  Jaid  the  strange  child  to  'her  breast  But  she  got 
over  this  feeling ;  and  Jane  lived  Hke  a  princess  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  was  if^^oled  with  the  igreatest  care.  She  had  every  sort 
of  dfunly  to  'cat  and  drink,  the  whole  house  was  at  her  disposal,  and 
Mrs.  F.  s  child  (he  was  christened  Augustus)  grew  stronger  hourly. 
Jane  grew  bandsomer  every  'day  too;  she  sang  and  sported  with  the 
child,  and  could  hardly  invent  sufficient  terms  of  endearment.  Many 
times  idid  I  iaE^  at  ber  Infl^entive  genius.  But  you  minst  not  imagine 
that  Jane  w«b  tiying  tostiie  the  cry  of  pain  m  ber  own  heart ;  it  is  a 
secret  impulse  d  natuse  that  a  nvrse  learns  to  love  iher  fost^^cfaild*  I 
was  heartily  praised  for  baving  ipreoured  the  F.^  such  an  <eameUent  and 
^respectable  wet-nurse.    I  (received  the  thanks  of  a  slave-dealer. 

The  winter  rafodly  made  way  for  Eqofring,  and  Jane  was  permitted  to 
take  Augustus  <oiit  ror  an  diking  in  St.  James's  Paxik.  Sim  carried  the 
child  wazmly  wrapped  np,  and  held  a  parascd  over  his  iiace  to  keep  off 
any  impertinent  Bttdbeaini.  Mrs.  F.  was  eeated  vA  the  window^  land  I 
met  Jane  just  as  efae  «get  into  the  etreet.  She  looked  round  timi^y,  and 
said  to  me  she  ifelt  nervous  -:  die  wn  to  sasprise  Mr.  F.  as  he  came  home 
horn  the  Cfity^  by  riiowinghim  the  vhild  enjoying  the  air  for  the  first 
time. 
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In  die  Park  vreee  several  wet-aittrses,  mostly  reckless  creotores,  who 
jmA  more  attention  to  the  soldiers  than  to  Hat  cbildren  in  their  arms. 
One  of  them,  who  had  known  Jane  in  the  institution,  asked  her  casually 
wiiether  she  had  got  rid  of  her  tronhle.  She  turned  icy  cold,  for  she 
had  seen  her  child  hut  once  since  she  had  deserted  it.  On  the  day 
when  Augustus  was  christened,  the  old  nurse  had  hrougbt  Master  Tony, 
and  had  heen  regaled  with  the  hest  of  meat  and  drink.  Jane  had  then 
felt  t^at  she  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her  child,  and  now  the  thought  of 
lier  neglect  almost  maddened  lier.  She  rushed  down  the  dirty  hack 
-streets  of  Westminster  to  her  child.  She  found  it  crying,  alone  in  the 
room ;  a  half-peeled  boiled  potato  lay  upon  the  cradle.  The  child  was 
wretchedly  thin,  and  looked  like  deatn.  When  her  eye  then  fell  on  the 
little  Augustus  (so  the  old  nurse  said)  she  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
killed  him  with  a  glance.  It  seemed  to  say,  *^  See,  thact  is  the  robber 
w^ho  steals  from  you  your  mother,  your  food,  your  very  life  V*  She  sank 
•down  by  the  side  of  the  cradle,  and  sobbed  loudly ;  the  two  children  cried 
-with  her.  Then  she  rose  again,  took  np  her  own  child,  kissed  it  and 
Iragged  it :  she  o£fered  it  the  breast,  but  it  would  not  suck:  she  raised  it 
sportively  above  her  head,  and  the  boy  merrily  struck  her  in  the  face. 
Then  she  quarrelled  with  the  old  nurse ;  but  all  at  once  the  idea  occurred 
to  lier  she  must  go  home,  and  she  hurried  away  with  Augustus.  When 
she  reached  Mr.  F.*s  house  she  received  a  severe  scolding,  as  far  as  they 
-dared  to  go  for  fear  of  injuring  her  nursling.  Everybody  was  su£Fering 
from  the  greatest  alarm.  The  father  had  come  home  from  the  City, 
and  the  chUd  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Jane  did  not  like  to  say  where 
tihe  had  really  been ;  so  she  pretended  that  she  had  lost  her  way.  Strict 
orders  were  given  that  she  must  never  go  out  again  alone.  The  little 
Augustus  cried  and  whined  all  the  day.  Against  my  wi^  I  was  obliged 
to  betray  where  Jane  had  been.  Mr.  F.  was  half  inoliiKd  to  turn  her 
<mt  of  the  house  at  once ;  but  I  interposed,  and  promised  to  keep  a 
careful  watch  over  Jane's  child.  I  had  done  so  all  along ;  but  what 
avail  is  that  trader  each  circamstances  ? 

Jane  g^dually  became  quite  cheerful  as  she  had  heretofore  been. 
On  the  third  evening  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  went  to 
spend  the  evening  at  her  mother's.  The  house  was  quite  quiet.  Jane  was 
singing  a  melancholy  old  English  song,  while  the  under-nurse  was  at  work 
in  the  adjoining  room.  Suddenly  Jane  rushed  to  the  window  and  threw  it 
up.  The  under-nurse  asked  her  what  she  was  about ;  she  was  letting  in  a 
draught,  and  must  close  the  window  instantly.  Jane  asked  her  if  she 
had  not  heard  something;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  some  one  in  the  street 
\ept  on  calling  'her  by  name.  The  under-nurse  said  she  heard  nothing*, 
mid  it  must  he  all  fancy.  But  Jane  could  not  be  pacified ;  and  she 
rushed  about  the  room  like  a  tiger  in  its  cage.  She  stopped  and  listened 
St  the  window;  all  was  silent,  and  yet  she  heard  sometfamg  i^ain.  She 
opened  the  nursery  door  and  -went  out.  %e  slipped  off  her  shoes  and 
genl3y  glided  down  stairs.  The  house  door  was  locked,  and  in  a  second 
Jane  ivas  down  the  Idtchen  stairs  and  entered  the  larder,  jhe  window  of 
*which  evened  on  the  area.  It  was,  luckily,  unbolted,  and  she  leaped  out, 
and  was  up  the  steps  in  a  moment.  So  soon  as  she  reached  the  street^ 
'ike  Irartied  xm  along.  The  po^ceman  started  badk  invdluntarily  as  she 
passed  him:  she  was  come  and  gone  without  %  sound.    On  she  hurried, 
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and  at  length  reached  the  honse  where  her  chOd  was.  The  door  was  on 
the  ]atch,  for  the  old  nurse  had  gone  to  visit  her  next-door  neighhour. 
Jane  found  her  child  quiet  in  hed ;  it  no  longer  cried,  it  only  groaned. 
The  moon  shone  brightly  in  the  heavens  and  poured  down  on  the  mother, 
as  she  bent  tearless  over  her  child.  The  nurse  came  in  with  a  light,  and 
Jane  uttered  a  cry  that  pierced  the  very  marrow  as  she  saw  her  child  ; 
she  tore  her  hair,  but  then  suddenly  turned  calm,  and  laid  her  child  to 
her  breast.  Oh!  blessings  on  it!  her  boy  opened  his  eyes,  laid  his 
wasted  hands  on  her  bosom,  and  drank  eagerly.  Cautiously  she  laid 
him  down,  and  kissed  the  blanket  under  which  he  slept,  or  at  least  had 
closed  his  eyes. 

I  had  just  arrived  at  the  house  on  my  round  of  visits,  and  hearing  an 
unusual  disturbance,  I  walked  in.  Jane  hurried  to  meet  me,  and  said, 
joyfully,  *'  My  child  is  alive — my  child  is  alive  !"  but  I  saw  death, 
which  might  close  its  eyes  at  any  moment.  I  tried  to  induce  Jane  to  go 
home,  but  she  was  proud  or  lost  in  thought,  and  scarcely  listened  to  me. 
She  sang  a  nursery  song,  and  rocked  her  child  the  while.  I  felt  its  pulse 
— it  was  quite  silent — she  was  rocking  a  dead  child.  I  now  tried  to  force 
Jane  home,  for  I  hoped  to  hide  the  awful  truth  from  her :  but  she  seized 
the  child  once  again,  and  I  saw  that  the  awful  truth  had  struck  her.  At 
first,  I  thought  she  was  about  to  faint,  for  she  sank  over  the  cradle  ;  but 
she  soon  recovered,  and  said,  *'  Yes,  he  has  gone  from  me,  my  Tony,  but 
he  drank  at  my  breast  for  all  that,  yes — yes.''  She  turned  backwards 
and  forwards  and  shook  her  head,  as  if  saJuting  a  party  of  friends.  I 
had  several  visits  still  to  pay,  and  ordered  that  Jane  should  be  kept  there 
till  I  came  to  fetch  her.  She  could  not  return  to  Mr.  F.'s  house  in  her 
present  condition.  Jane  allowed  me  to  depart  quietly,  but  so  soon  as  I 
was  gone,  she  over-persuaded  the  old  nurse  to  accompany  her  home. 
She  walked  along  the  street  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mr.  F.'s  house,  the  carriage  was  just  drawing 
up  to  the  door.  Jane  said,  **  Let  me  in  now,"  and  she  stepped  in  with- 
out observation.  She  crept  up  to  the  nursery,  roused  the  little  Augustus 
from  his  sleep,  kissed  and  cuddled  him,  and  sang : 

"  Sleep,  my  darling,  sleep, 
Your  father  minds  the  sheep. 
Your  mother '' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  F.  walked  in. 

"  How  is  my  child  ?"  she  said. 

'*  Your  child  ?"  Jane  shrieked  in  her  madness.  ^^  Away,  away !  Your 
child  ? — my  child !  Yes,  your  child,  the  murderer  of  mi/  child."  She 
glanced  wildly  around  her.  <'  Mmrderer !  murderer !"  she  yelled,  and 
hurled  the  child  on  the  ground.     It  uttered  but  one  groan—- it  was  dead! 

At  this  fearful  moment  I  entered  the  room.  The  child  was  lying  on 
the  ground,  the  mother  in  a  fainting  condition  by  its  side.  Jane  was 
dancing  round  the  room,  and  singing  merry  snatches.     I  was  petrified. 

That  night  Jane  was  conveyed  to  Hanwell :  it  was  said  that  she  was 
attacked  by  a  milk  fever.  After  many  weeks  of  fearful  agony,  death 
spared  her  further  suffering. 

Mrs.  F.  had  no  more  children :  and  she  died  of  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
a  broken  heart,  only  last  year. 
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This  was  my  friend  Br.  T.'s  story. 

^^  Horrible,"  said  B.,  after  a  pause;  and  then  added,  ^^  that  is  a  fearful 
revenge  on  an  individual  for  the  crime  of  thousands.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  to  stop  such  a  dreadful  state  of  things." 

'^  Jane  Hardy,"  the  doctor  concluded,  '*  was  the  last  wet-nurse  I  re- 
commended. I  have  lost  half  my  patients  by  the  public  expression  of 
my  views.  The  best  thing  would  be  to  bring  up  our  g^ls  more  healthily, 
so  that  they  might  become  mothers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Even 
if  they  were  not  such  proficients  on  the  pianoforte,  we  want  before  all  a 
healthy  race  of  men.  But,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
wet-nurse,  the  parents  ought  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  take  all  pro- 
per care  of  the  nurse's  child,  or,  better  still,  have  it  in  the  house  along 
with  their  baby.** 

I  took  up  my  candle  and  went  off  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LAST-DISCOVERED  RELIC  OE  GOETHE. 

Br  AN  OLD  TSAYELLEB. 

« 

[The  verses  from  which  the  following  are  translated  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Eahlert,  of  Breslau,  in  the  note-book  of  a  fellow-student  of 
Goethe,  the  late  Dr.  Elose,  of  Strehlen,  in  Silesia.  They  are  headed  ^Der  fRti^ti 
and  dated  Leipzig,  12th  May,  1767.  I  offer  them  as  a  curious  profession  of  Epi- 
curean philosophy.] 

3a/  td^  Mn  wtrlUd)  Xix6)i  u.  f.  to. 

Who  richer  than  I  am  ?    I  eount  it  a  treasure 
To  find  in  life's  smallest  eigoyments  a  pleasure ; 
In  all  my  companions  I  see  friendly  faces ; 
From  her  I  love  best  I  meet  kindly  embraces ; 
A  conscience,  not  heavily  laden,  is  mine ; 
And,  daily,  a  flask  of  my  favourite  wine. 


May^ — ^VOL.  cxiu.  no.  CGOci||pc« 
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A  MISSIONAHY  IN  TEXAS  * 

In  1846,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas  haviDg  visited  Lyons  for  the 
purpose  of  recnutiDg  missionaries,  the  author  of  the  interesting  hook  we 
have  now  under  consideration  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  devote  himself 
to  the  good  cause.  Though  scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  had  not 
yet  finished  his  clerical  studies,  M.  Domenech  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  daring  hand  of  missionaries,  and  soon  found  himself  en  route  for 
New  Orleans.  After  remaining  at  St.  Louis  for  two  years  in  order  to 
complete  his  studies,  he  set  out  for  Galveston,  the  bishopric  of  the  im- 
mense diocese  to  which  the  young  man  felt  himself  attracted. 

Galveston  is  built  on  the  north  of  a  long  and  narrow  sand-bank ;  the  conse- 
quence is  that  you  continually  walk  upon  iine  and  white  sand,  in  which  you  sink 
up  to  your  knees.  During  the  day,  the  soil,  burned  by  the  sun,  heats  the  air, 
and  renders  a  residence  in  Galveston  insupportable,  while  the  mosquitoes  are 
so  large  and  ferocious  that  in  summer  a  stranger  finds  it  a  hard  matter  to  live. 
The  water  is  detestable :  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  collect  ram-water  in 
large  wood  or  brick  cisterns,  where  it  is  renderea  boiling  by  the  sun,  and  the 
reservoirs  are  not  particularly  clean.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  its  condition. 
The  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  brin^  earth  from  the  mainland  if  they  wish  to 
grow  anything ;  but  this  soil  is  so  lertile  that,  when  mixed  with  sand,  it  pro- 
duces good  fruits  and  excellent  vegetables.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  wood, 
and  surrounded  by  small  gardens.  The  streets  are  bordered  with  plantations  of 
sweet-smeUing  trees  and  laurustinus  in  perpetual  bloom,  which  impregnate  the 
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plank  cabms,  containing  seven  or  eight  small  rooms,  surrounded  by  a  gallery, 
and  protected  from  the  sun  by  fi^-trees,  pomegranate -trees,  laurustinus,  and 
lemon-trees.  In  the  evening,  a  lew  Catholics  would  come  to  visit  the  good 
bishop,  and,  assembled  in  the  gallery,  we  listened  to  the  story  of  his  travels,  his 
labours,  and  the  development  of  Ids  ideas  on  the  wants  and  future  of  the  mission. 
These  were  our  most  agreeable  hours.  When  I  arrived  the  handsome  cathedral 
was  not  completed,  and  service  was  performed  in  a  small  wood  chapel,  hardly 
large  enough  to  hold  the  faithful.  The  heat  inside  was  suffocating,  and  when  it 
rained  the  water  poured  through  the  roof.  One  Sunday,  when  Mgr.  Odin  was 
preaching,  a  heavy  shower  fell  and  compelled  the  communicants  to  put  up  their 
umbrellas  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  while  I,  who  had  not  one,  received  for 
more  than  an  hour  a  douche  of  lukewarm  water. 

Before  long  the  bishop,  fearing  that  the  heat  might  be  injurious  to  our 
young  missionary,  ordered  him  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  Central 
Texas,  a  proposition  he  gladly  accepted,  as  it  brought  him  nearer  to  an 
old  friend,  the  Abb6  Dubuis,  who  served  the  church  at  Castroville,  about 
thirty  miles  from  San  Antonio.  With  the  journey  his  real  troubles 
began.  At  Houston  he  stopped  for  the  night  with  the  priest,  and  made 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  ants.  He  certainly  slept  quietly,  but 
when  he  put  on  his  clothes  in  the  morning  he  was  attacked  by  a  uni- 
versal itching :  the  ants  had  established  a  colony  there  already.  From 
Houston,  a  miserable  village  of  some  twenty  wooden  huts,  he  started  by 
the  post  for  his  station.  He  was  the  only  passenger,  and  met  witn 
strange  adventures  by  the  way.  Not  only  that  the  cart  was  being  con- 
inually  upset^  to  the  imminent  risk  of  life  and  limb,  but  a  panther  attacked 
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the  horses,  being  shot  just  in  the  nick  of  time  by  the  coachman.  An- 
other difficulty  that  beset  him  was  the  want  of  money,  which  compelled 
him  to  go  to  bed  supperless,  but  he  was  relieved  by  meeting  the  Abbe 
Dubuis  on  the  road,  who  was  returning  ff om  his  mission  in  utter  despair. 
His  parishioners  had  left  him  to  starve,  and  his  coadjutor  had  died  after 
three  months'  wretchedness  and  illness.  The  abb6  had  but  little  money 
to  spare,  but  he  generously  gave  M.  Domenech  sufficient  to  find  him  in 
food  as  far  as  San  Antonio.  Thus  fortified,  our  young  abb^  set  out  again 
for  Austin,  capital  of  Texas,  seat  of  the  legislature,  but  otherwise  a 
dirty  and  small  town.  Along  the  road  the  driver  amused  him  by  point- 
ing out  the  scenes  of  fights  between  whites  and  Indians,  Texans  and 
Mexicans ;  and  they  stopped  for  the  nigbt  at  San  Marcos,  where  he 
found  two  huge  beds  in  one  room — one  for  males,  the  other  for  females. 
Here,  too,  he  tasted  for  the  first  time  bear's  meat,  which  he  rather  liked. 
After  a  few  more  adventures,  the  post  reached  San  Antonio  in  safety. 

San  Antonio,  like  tke  majority  of  Mexican  towns,  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
square,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  the  middle  of  this  square  stands 
a  church,  with  thick  walls,  a  massive  quadrangular  tower,  and  a  small  cupola 
surmounting  the  choir.  The  sides  of  the  square  are  formed  of  large  stone  flat- 
roofed  houses,  whitewashed,  and  with  very  few  openings.  Here  and  there  some 
China  lilacs ;  streets  straight  but  dirty,  and  encumbered  with  oxen  and  cars, 
broken  down  or  sticking  in  the  mud ;  court-yards,  or  vegetable  gardens,  in  which 
grow  without  order  or  cultivation  lilacs,  iig-trees,  pomegranates,  and  peaches. 
Stone  is  gradually  takin^the  place  of  reeds,  adobes,  or  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  huts  of  branches.  The  population  at  this  period  did  not  exceed  three  or 
four  thousand,  mostly  Mexicans. 

The  priests  at  San  Antonio  were  Spaniards,  and  lived  in  a  house  in 
the  square,  and  the  abbe  was  lodged  in  a  garret,  which  had  been  divided 
by  a  partition.  One  portion  contained  vegetables  placed  there  to  dry, 
and,  bein&f  very  large,  served  as  a  promenade  for  M.  Domenech  during  his 
two  months'  stay.  The  other  part,  representing  the  bedroom,  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  poor  flock  bed,  without 
mattress  or  pillow,  a  dislocated  table,  two  chairs — one  of  them  having  no 
seat,  the  other  minus  a  leg^and  for  a  sofa  a  coffin  used  for  carrying 
poorer  folk  to  the  cemetery,  whence  it  returned  empty.  This  was  a  bad 
beginning :  our  young  abb6  could  not  walk  about  the  town  for  fear  of 
the  heat,  nor  beyond  it  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  who  had  grown  so  bold 
that  a  priest  did  not  dare  visit  the  cemetery,  though  within  a  stone's 
throw,  unless  with  an  armed  band.  At  the  end  of  two  months  the  abb  6 
had  grown  so  desperate  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  mad  scheme 
of  returning  on  foot  to  Galveston,  when  the  Abb6  Dubuis  arrived,  and 
brought  him  to  a  healthier  state  of  mind.  With  him  he  agreed  to  go 
to  Castroville,  and  share  his  mission,  which  extended  for  nearly  fifty 
miles.  M.  Domenech  was  ordained  priest,  and  set  out  alone  for  his 
station. 

I  arrived  at  Castroville  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
missionary's  house.  What  was  my  surprise  to  find  it  occupied  by  a  family !  An 
empty  house  in  this  country  is  common  property.  I  met,  nowever,  with  a  very 
hospitable  reception ;  a  bed  was  prepared  lor  me,  and  the  honours  graciously 
paid  me  in  my  own  house.  As  soon  as  I  rose  I  proceeded  to  the  miserable  hut 
called  a  church,  and  read  myself  in.  There  was  not  a  soul  present,  for  my 
arrival  had  not  been  made  biown.  After  tha,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
house.     The  Abb^  Dubuis  had  built  it  with  tiie  assistance  of  his  deceased 
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comrade  Abb^  Cbazelle.  It  was  of  wood,  stone,  and  brick ;  tbe  comers  were 
ratber  out  of  order,  and  opened  a  passage  miicb  frequented  by  lizards  and  ser- 
pents, accompanied  by  rats,  ants,  scorpions,  and  tarantulas.  In  the  e;arden 
near  my  room  was  tbe  tomb  of  ^bb^  Cbazelle,  covered  and  perfomea  with 
mignionette.  Tbe  two  comrades  bad  been  very  ill  at  tbe  same  time :  one  lay 
on  tbe  ground  upon  some  buffalo  bides,  tbe  otber  languished  on  a  table,  which 
served  for  a  bed.  There  was  no  doctor  to  cure  them,  and  their  only  medicine 
was  a  little  fresh  water.  One  day,  when  they  could  just  support  one  another, 
they  dragged  themselves  slowly  out  to  choose  the  spot  where  the  survivor 
should  lay  nis  brother.  The  Abb^  Cbazelle,  though  less  ill  of  the  two,  died  a 
few  days  after  of  languor,  nostalgia,  and  misery.  The  Abb^  Dubuis  crawled 
from  his  bed,  offered  Gs  dying  brother  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  and  then 
bore  him  with  difficulty  to  the  chosen  spot. 

The  first  step  taken  by  our  author  was  to  set  his  house  in  order,  and 
he  commenced  by  trying  to  exterminate  the  colonies  of  ants  which  had 
invaded  the  bedroom.  It  was  a  hopeless  task,  as  two  years  of  un- 
remitting labour  proved.  Worst  of  all,  however,  was  the  food :  M. 
Domenech  had  found  in  the  garret  some  smoked  pork  and  bacon,  with  a 
store  of  dried  roe-deer  venison,  which  he  at  first  took  for  sponge.  This 
food  was  so  repugnant  to  his  stomach  that  he  was  forced  to  cover  it 
with  a  mixture  of  pepper,  pimento,  and  vinegar  before  he  could  swallow 
it.  To  secure  hb  health  in  some  measure,  he  was  forced  to  go  out  and 
pluck  herbs  in  the  mountains,  at  the  risk  of  being  stung  by  a  rattlesnake 
or  scalped  by  the  Indians.  As  oil  was  very  dear,  the  only  seasoning  he 
could  enjoy  was  milk.  It  was  a  consolation  that  the  inhabitants  had 
found  time  to  reflect  on  their  conduct  to  the  Abb6  Dubuis,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  new  priest  with  some  degree  of  civility.  His  colleague  had 
opened  a  free  school,  attended  by  from  sixty  to  eighty  children  of  both 
sexes  :  it  had  been  abandoned  since  his  departure,  and  the  young  abb6 
reopened  it,  teaching  the  children  their  catechism,  French,  and  a  little 
English  and  German,  which  he  was  himself  studying  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  very  miserable,  having  no  one  to  talk  to ;  but  he  endured  it,  and 
the  arrival  of  Dubuis  soon  after  began  to  render  life  supportable.  He 
then  found  time  to  set  about  a  small  collection  of  minerids  and  curious 
animals,  among  the  latter  being  a  splendid  assortment  of  snakes.  These 
were  much  too  abundant  to  be  pleasant :  they  were  continually  invading 
the  house,  but  their  constant  presence  at  length  rendered  them  endurable. 
The  following  anecdote  is  curious : 

One  day  our  horse  was  missing,  and  we  set  out  to  look  for  it.  Just  abou^ 
nightfall  1  was  startled  by  a  rattlesnake  making  its  appearance  beneath  my  feet* 
I  was  about  to  run  away,  but  I  reflected  that  this  snake,  if  captured  alive, 
would  adorn  my  collection  of  reptiles,  or  dead,  would  make  a  famous  pair  of 
slippers  for  my  mother.  I  turned  and  threw  a  big  lump  of  earth  at  its  head, 
which  stunned  it ;  and  then  I  twisted  a  cord  round  its  neck.  The  horse  was 
now  recovered,  and  we  returned  to  Castroville,  Dubuis  leadmg  the  animal,  and 
I  dragging  the  snake,  which  bes^  to  display  signs  of  vitality  by  soundiiig  its 
rattle  furiously,  and  almost  pulHng  my  arms  out.  I  could  not  let  go,  for  it 
would  have  stung  me,  while  the  violence  of  the  efforts  I  made  to  hold  it,  and 
the  fear  of  being  bitten,  threw  me  into  a  profuse  perspiration.  At  length  we 
reached  home,  and  attached  the  beast  to  a  wooden  bench,  placing  my  foot  on  its 
head  during  the  operation. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  story :  the  next  day  ihey  were  three  at 
dinner,  and  had  only  two  eggs  between  them ;  so  the  young  abbe  boldly 
suggested  feeding  on  the  rattlesnake.     His  companion  encouraged  the 
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idea,  for,  as  he  said,  if  the  experiment  proved  successful,  they  would 
never  want  fresh  meat  in  future.  Well,  the  reptile  was  cooked  scienti- 
fically and  spiced,  hut  somehow  or  other,  though  the  meat  was  pleasant 
enough,  having  a  cross  taste  between  frog  and  turtle,  the  idea  of  eating 
a  snake  was  revolting.  M.  Domenech  tells  us,  also,  that  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake  is  not  in  all  cases  mortal.  Once  a  husbandman  was  stung, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  death.  The  abb4  was  called  in  to  administer 
extreme  unction,  but  he  more  practically  enlarged  the  orifice  with  a 
scalpel,  and  then  applied  ammonia.  Within  a  week  the  man  was  per- 
fectly cured. 

The  snake  experiment  of  cooking  having  proved  a  failure,  the  young 
abbe  took  to  fattening  cats,  which  he  converted  into  a  civet.  He  also 
took  to  shooting,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  round  snuff-box  that  served 
as  treasury  contained  a  few  coins,  he  expended  them  in  powder  and 
shot,  and  went  out  to  shoot  squirrels  and  pigeons.  Now  and  then  he 
met  with  more  royal  game,  and  once  even  killed  a  crocodile  with  small 
shot ;  but,  like  the  man  who  had  the  elephant  given  him,  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  when  he  had  it.  At  length,  after  incredible 
fatigue  and  some  danger,  he  managed  to  cut  off  the  tail,  which  supplied 
many  a  dainty  dish.  AH  this  while  the  mission  was  gradually  progress- 
ing, and  the  abbe  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  by  the  harmless  inhabitants.  The  following  passage,  though 
one-sided,  may  be  read  with  advantage  : 

I  received  at  this  period  a  letter  from  my  bishop,  in  which  his  highness  dis- 
played all  his  tender  solicitude  for  our  mission.  He,  too,  could  have  written  a 
lamoas  book  about  his  labours  and  his  wretchedness.  Oar  bishop,  as  poor  as 
ourselves,  was  obliged  to  do  all  the  offices  himself,  and  administer  the  sacraments 
like  a  simple  priest.  The  missionary  bishops  and  priests  receive  no  pay  from 
government  or  from  individuals.  Their  sole  resources,  for  their  existence,  travels, 
construction  of  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  convents,  seminaries,  emanate  from 
their  own  industry,  the  gifts  of  their  family,  often  as  poor  as  themselves,  public 
or  private  charity,  and  some  slight  assistance  from  the  JPropagation  of  the  Faith : 
ana  this  is  very  little  to  meet  such  great  and  numerous  wants.  The  income  of 
a  bishop  is  extremely  small,  for  %^t  thousand  dollars  in  the  United  States  are  not 
worth  more  than  so  many  francs  at  home.  The  receipt  of  the  Propa^tion  of  the 
Faith,  from  its  foundation  in  1822  up  to  1846,  were  about  thirty  million  francs. 
The  English  Bible  Society,  which  has  only  existed  a  few  years,  had  spent  in 
1851  about  ninety-five  million  francs.  If  to  this  sum  are  added  fhe  enor- 
mous totals  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  Hindostani,  Anglo-Indian,  and 
Grerman  societies  for  the  diffusion  of  Bibles  and  religious  books  m  India  alone, 
we  attain  a  fabulous  amount,  compared  with  which  that  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  is  like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  the  Gospels.  But  this  labour,  so  small 
in  relation  to  Catholic  wants  and  the  resources  of  the  Catholic  propaganda,  is 
blessed  by  Heaven,  and  produces  results  as  great  as  those  of  our  rich  adversa- 
ries, according  to  their  own  confession,  are  trifling.  Our  success  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Bffhts  of  the  Gk)spel  comes  from  our  abnegation,  our  devotion,  our 
immutable  confidence  in  God;  men  fail  us,  but  God  visibly  protects  us,  and  re- 
wards our  labours  and  our  fatigues.  The  Protestant  missionaries  receive  much 
and  give  little ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  receive  nothing  and  give  everything,  even 
our  me;  thus,  the  poverty  of  the  missionaries  is  extreme.  One  day  Dubuis 
required  an  indispensable  garment,  which  he  made  out  of  a  cotton  petticoat  given 
to  him  by  a  man  for  burying  his  wife.  One  Sunday  he  begged  his  parishioners 
to  excuse  him  for  not  bemg  able  to  preach ;  but  he  was  too  weak — ^he  had  eaten 
nWihing  for  forty -eight  hours.  For  some  time  we  had  only  one  soutane  between 
us ;  when  one  read  mass  the  other  walked  about  in  shirt-sleeves. 
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Temnant  of  that  famous  tribe  of  Indians  whom  Chateaubriand  wrote  into 
fieime ;  otherwise,  our  author  thinks,  they  would  not  have  survived  to 
posterity,  being  as  dirty  and  brutalised  as  the  other  Indians.  Here, 
too,  the  vicar-general,  P^re  Raho,  made  him  a  present  of  some  money  to 
buy  shoes  and  stockings,  of  which  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  want. 
By  the  time  our  author  returned  to  New  Orleans  he  had  collected  some 
two  hundred  dollars  and  chests  of  linen,  but  on  his  arrival  he  found  letters 
from  Abb^  Dubuis  recalling  him.  The  cholera  had  broken  out  again, 
and  he  had  himself  been  attacked,  but  cured  himself  with  the  famous 
remedy. 

On  arrival  at  Castrovilie  the  abb^  found  society  even  more  demoralised 
than  when  he  had  left  it ;  every  day  appeared  to  be  signalised  by  a 
murder,  principally  committed  by  the  rangers^  or  volunteers  of  the 
American  army,  who,  on  being  dismissed  after  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  had  enrolled  themselves  in  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
Indians.  They  were  the  scum  of  society,  and  the  most  hideous  and  de- 
graded objects  nature  could  exhibit.  These  sanguinary  wretches,  with- 
out faith  or  law,  massacred  a  large  party  of  Lipans  who  were  camping 
quietly  near  Castrovilie.  They  spared  neither  women  nor  children.  In 
1850  they  had  become  such  a  scourge  that  the  American  government 
withdrew  them  and  supplied  their  place  with  regulars,  in  si^ch  small 
numbers,  however,  that  they  were  practically  useless. 

San  Antonio  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Texas.  I  once  saw  a 
review  on  the  Grand  Place,  where  guidons  had  been  planted  at  regular  distances 
for  the  manoeuvres.  The  band  was  composed  of  twelve  instruments ;  the  staff 
and  officers  amounted  to  eight  persons ;  whilst  the  army  was  composed  of  four 
men,  including  a  sergeant.  The  general  saw  the  absurdity  of  such  a  review, 
and  no  more  took  place.  There  were  some  camps  to  which  no  cavalry  were 
attached ;  the  infantry  were  mounted  to  follow  the  Indians  whenever  requi- 
site. These  men  had  generally  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  their  seats,  and 
could  not  use  their  arms  so  long  as  they  remained  on  horseback.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Indians  on  one  occasion  veiy  nearly  captured  an  entire 
company  of  mounted  infantry,  as  they  were  called.  The  best  protection  for  the 
colonists  was,  consequently,  never  to  go  out  unless  well  armed. 

So  soon  as  matters  had  returned  to  their  ordinary  condition  at  Castro- 
vilie, the  two  abbes  set  to  work  at  building  their  church,  which  they  had 
to  do  almost  entirely  with  their  own  hands.  They  were  architects, 
masons,  carpenters  in  turn,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  flock  seemed  quite 
ready  to  starve  their  shepherds.  They  were  absolutely  reduced  to  live 
on  co£Fee  and  Indian  com  when  their  pork  gave  out,  and  were  actually 
refused,  very  politely  it  is  true,  when  they  begged  for  assistance.  The 
Abbe  Dubuis  considered  it  high  time  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  so  one 
Sunday  he  gave  notice  that  the  congregation  must  find  them  in  food, 
and  half  a  dollar  per  month  for  the  children's  education,  if  they  wished 
them  to  remain.  They  felt  ashamed  at  this  allocution,  and  for  the  future 
the  priests  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  In  the  mean  while,  the  church 
was  progressing,  but  slowly,  for  the  funds  were  expended,  and  the  priests 
had  to  pay  their  labourers  in  coats,  shoes,  shirts,  or  even  their  hats.  Their 
horses  were  also  sold  for  the  good  work,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
they  had  the  ineffable  satisfaction  of  completing  the  church,  which  was 
Bolemnly  opened  on  Easter-day.  But  by  this  time  the  priests  were 
utterly  exhausted,  and  were  forced  reluctantly  to  return  home,  for  a  season 
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at  least,  and  regain  fresh  strength.  Not  having  any  money,  they  were 
obliged  to  walk  down  to  Galveston,  but  the  bishop  could  not  consent  to 
spare  two  missionaries  at  once.  M.  Domenech,  being  the  younger,  weaker, 
and  less  usefxil,  was  allowed  to  go  home,  while  Abbe  Dubuis  went  off  to 
New  Orleans  to  collect  money  for  a  new  bell  for  his  church.  The  bishop, 
who  had  only  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  world,  gave  M.  Domenech  fifteen 
of  them,  and  a  bill  for  two  hundred  francs  to  pay  his  passage.  The  young 
abbe  set  out  for  home,  and  was  soon  joyfully  received  by  his  family 
as  one  truly  risen  from  the  dead.  But  he  only  allowed  himself  three 
weeks'  relaxation  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  started  for  Rome  to 
talk  to  the  Pope  about  his  mission,  and  offer  him  a  pair  of  magnificent 
mocassins  made  by  the  Indians.  He  set  out  on  his  travels  with  a  five- 
franc  piece  and  a  free  passage  in  a  ship-of-war,  and  managed  to  reach 
Toulon,  somehow,  with  his  precious  five-franc  piece  intact.  On  reaching 
Civita  Yecchia  he  had  once  more  to  tramp  to  Rome,  and  finding  no 
hospitality  there,  he  straightway  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Holy 
Father : 

I  was  very  badly  dressed,  but  at  the  Vatican  a  man  is  not  judged  by  his  coat. 
JEIis  holiness  received  me  with  his  accustomed  kindness,  and  gave  me  his  hand 
to  kiss.  Our  conversation  was  long,  and  turned  naturally  on  the  missions.  I 
gave  a  short  account  of  my  labours,  and  the  Holy  Father  replied,  "  I  see,  my  dear 
child,  you  are  well  accustomed  to  wretchedness."  "  I  am  so  much  so,'  I  re- 
marked, "  that  it  will  not  quit  me  at  Rome."  "  How  so  ?"  I  then  frankly 
avowed  my  pecuniary  embarrassment,  for  my  five  francs  had  totally  disappearea. 
His  holiness  smiled  on  seeing  my  trust  in  Heaven,  and  said,  "As  you  travel  on 
behalf  of  Providence,  His  vicar  will  pay  the  expenses  of  your  travels."  And, 
joining  the  action  to  the  words,  his  hohness  gave  me  a  handful  of  gold.  I  then 
produced  my  mocassins,  which  were  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  torn  paper,  and 
presented  them  to  his  holiness.  The  noble  simplicity  and  touching  kindness  of 
tio  Nono  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  describe  the  profound  impression  this 
interview  had  upon  me,  and  the  remembrance  is  still  a  grateful  consolation 
for  me. 

Our  indefatigable  abb^,  after  making  a  fruitless  quite  through  France, 
where  the  revolution  of  February  still  kept  the  purses  tight,  set  out  once 
more  for  his  mission.  On  reaching  Galveston  the  bishop  informed  him 
that  he  was  to  be  transferred  to  Western  Texas  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  Brownsville  was  his  station,  a  town  that  derived  its  name 
from  the  American  Colonel  Brown,  who,  during  the  War  of  Intervention, 
built  a  fort  opposite  Matamoros,  a  Mexican  town:  he  was  killed  and 
buried  in  the  fort.  Round  this  formidable  tomb  French  and  American 
merchants  settled,  as  well  as  several  Mexican  families,  and  Brownsville 
was  established.  When  the  abbe  arrived  there  the  town  was  in  its  fourth 
year  of  existence,  and  the  population  already  amounted  to  six  thousand 
souls.  The  mission  M.  Domenech  had  accepted  was  very  extensive. 
Around  Brownsville,  for  a  radius  of  sixty  miles,  resided  a  rather  dense 
population,  and  for  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north  there  were  cities  on 
the  Rio  Grande  and  large  establishments  which  he  would  have  to  visit. 
His  communicants  were  now  almost  exclusively  Mexicans,  and  he  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  Spanish :  still  he  set  to  work  bravely,  and  soon 
found  himself  making  headway. 

It  was  a  strange  medley  of  persons  whom  M.  Domenech  was  now  con- 
nected with.  On  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  where  human  life  is  regarded  as 
very  unimportant,  the  only  security  the  inhabitants  had  was  in  their. 
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weapons*  To  put  down  male&ctors  who  would  not  submit  to  the  regular 
organisation  of  justice,  the  inhabitants  had  not  hesitated  to  entrust  the 
direction  of  Lynch  law  to  men  whose  antecedents  wore  sufi&cient  to  terrify 
the  most  refractory ;  and  if  all  those  who  deserved  the  gallows  had  been 
hung,  the  sheriff  of  Brownsville  would  certainly  have  been  one  of  the 
first.  If  ever  he  went  in  pursuit  of  a  thie^  and  he  declined  td  accom- 
pany him  back,  he  would  pistol  him  on  the  spot,  as  the  shortest  way  of 
keeping  him  quiet  Wiih  this  hero  the  abb^  was  fated  soon  to  come  into 
collision.  The  prison  was  a  small  plank  hut,  which  the  sheriff  guarded 
by  two  ferocious  hounds,  which  attacked  every  one  that  passed  by  night. 
The  abb^,  whose  duties  frequently  called  him  abroad  at  night,  had  two 
or  three  narrow  escapes  from  the  brutes,  and  at  last  told  their  master 
that,  unless  he  tied  them  up,  he  would  shoot  them.  To  this  the  bully 
replied  that,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  shoot  him.  An  occasion  soon  offered, 
and  the  abb6  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  the  sheriff 
came  up  to  his  house  with  a  big  whip,  but  M.  Domenech  soon  checked 
him  by  holding  a  pistol  to  his  forehead  and  threatening  to  shoot  him, 
unless  he  laid  down  his  whip  and  listened  to  reason.  The  bully  was 
perfectly  tamed,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  the  abb6  in  future.  'About 
his  clerical  brethren  the  abb6  has  also  some  amusing  anecdotes,  one  of 
them  deserving  a  paraphrase : 

One  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  very  good  circumstances,  had  three 
daughters  who  had  long  reached  a  nubile  a^e.  The  minister  perceiving  that  no 
one  made  them  an  offer,  thought  it  advisiuble  to  wait  no  lon^r,  so  he  put  in 
execution  a  thoroughly  American  idea.  One  Sunday  he  preachea  on  matrimony : 
he  developed  the  text,  "  Increase  and  multiply,"  declaring  to  his  congregation 
that  it  was  a  command,  and  not  merely  a  counsel.  He  dilated  with  doquence 
and  warmth  on  the  chaste  pleasures  of  wedlock,  and  ended  his  sermon  by  offer- 
ing his  three  daughters,  with  3000  dollars  apiece,  to  any  persons  that  were 
wiUing  to  marrv  them.  He  added  that,  after  the  sermon,  he  would  receive  the 
names  of  the  onerers,  and  that  his  choice  would  fall  on  those  who  possessed  the 
best  moral  character.  A  facetious  Irishman,  who  was  present  (and  where  are 
they  not),  did  not  await  the  moment  indicated  by  the  priest  to  raise  his  voice : 
he  requested  that  his  name  should  be  placed  on  the  list  for  iwo. 

During  the  abbe's  intercourse  with  the  Rancheros  he  was  much 
struck  with  the  gpreat  amount  of  superstition  obtaining  among  them. 
Anything  possessing  an  appearance  of  mystery  struck  them  with  timid 
astonishment.  They  were  satisfied  witn  believing  that  surprising 
things  were  inexplicable,  without  making  the  least  effort  to  explain 
them.  Strange  to  say,  though,  the  abbe  himself  seems  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mysticism,  for  he  evidently  believes  most  firmly  in  the  Yau- 
doux,  or  negro  incantation  prevalent  in  the  southern  states.  \^tness 
shall  be  the  following  excerpt : 

The  sect  of  the  Yaodonx,  originating  Apparently  in  Africa,  is  vervmuch  ex- 
tended among  the  n^roes  of  the  Uniteu  States  and  West  Indies.  What  is  its 
veritable  object  P  No  one  has  vet  been  able  to  account  for  it,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Yaudoux  are  instigatea  by  cupidity  and  vengeance.  They  possess  im- 
portant secrets  about  the  properties  of  certain  plsmts  more  or  less  known; 
they  make  perfumes  or  poisons  whose  effects  are  very  various ;  some  kill 
slowly,  others  like  li^htnin^ ;  others  attack  the  reason  or  destroy  it  utterly. 
They  also  know  peculiar  antidotes.  Many  Creoles,  whites,  and  men  of  colour 
belong  to  this  society,  some  even  holding  a  lugh  position  in  the  world. 
* This  sect  inspires  such  terror  among  the  poor  people  of  colour  and 
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B^roes  not  oonnected  with  it,  that  it  is  impossihle  to  ohtain  any  information 
from  them  as  to  its  mysterious  practices.  What  they  say  about  it  is  so  ex- 
traordinarythat  no  faitn  can  be  placed  in  it.  I  frequently  noticed  at  New 
Orleans  boxes  full  of  oil  placed  at  nightfall  in  front  of  tne  houses.  After 
much  inquiry,  I  found  they  were  a  specific  against  the  evil  devices  of  the 
Vaudoux. 

^  Of  course  the  abbe  could  not  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  Mexico 
without  being  mixed  up  in  some  way  in  a  civil  war.  On  this  occasion  a 
General  Caijaval  thought  he  should  like  to  have  a  turn,  so,  backed  up  by 
the  Brownsville  traders,  he  began  recruiting,  to  attack  General  Alavos, 
who  conamanded  on  the  frontier.  He  marched  down  to  attack  Mata- 
moros,  and  General  Alavos  being  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot,  was 
carried  from  the  field.  Then,  of  course,  when  the  victory  was  in  Carja- 
val's  hands,  he  withdrew  his  troops.  The  poor  abb6  fared  worse  of  any, 
for,  in  riding  over  to  Matamoros  to  attend  on  the  wounded,  a  heavy  fire 
was  opened  on  him  from  the  barricade.  However,  he  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  his  horse.  The  siege  lasted  twelve  days,  and  then  another 
general  naturally  interfered,  in  the  shape  of  Canales,  who  came  up  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  not  particularly  anxious  to  help  either 
party,  but  glad  to  pick  up  any  crumbs  that  fell.  After  some  unim- 
portant engagements,  In  which  the  Mexicans  did  their  best  to  run  away 
from  each  other,  the  war  was  over,  and  Alavos  enabled  to  wreak  his 
fury  on  the  prisoners.  He  was  terribly  exasperated  against  the  Amen* 
cans,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  wound,  and  ordered  them  all  to  be 
shot.  No  intercession  availed,  until  the  abbe  went  to  Alavos,  and 
threatened  to  publish  the  news  of  his  cowardice  on  the  first  dav's  fight- 
ing. The  general  would  gladly  have  stuck  a  knife  through  him,  but 
was  forced  to  promise  that  he  would  refer  the  sentence  for  confirmation 
to  Mexico.  This  the  abbe  regarded  as  a  certain  reprieve  :  what  was  his 
horror,  then,  on  hearing  some  three  months  after  that  they  were  to  be 
shot  I  He  tried  in  vain  to  secure  their  escape ;  the  English  consul  even 
offered  2000  doubloons  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Alavos  was  on  his  guard, 
and  determined  that  his  prey  should  not  escape  him.  The  prisoners 
were  taken  out  and  shot,  the  abbe  accompanying  them  to  their  last 
resting-place  alone. 

This  was  a  sad  trial  for  the  abb^,  and  the  only  consolation  he  ex- 
perienced was  in  noticing  the  gradual  increase  of  his  congregation. 
His  conduct,  too,  in  the  Matamoros  massacre  had  redounded  to  his 
credit,  and  every  possible  kindness  was  shown  to  him.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  traits  is  the  following,  which  reflects  equal  credit  on  both 
parties  concerned  : 

On  Sunday,  my  church  was  thronged  with  fervent  Rancheros,  who  came  two 
or  three  leagues  on  foot,  despite  the  mclemency  of  the  weather,  to  be  present  at 
the  service.  The  soldiers  of  the  ffarrison  also  came  at  times,  their  band  march- 
ing at  the  head.  I  had  purchased  at  Mexico  and  placed  in  Brownsville  church 
an  organ,  which  was  to  tumish  greater  solemnity  to  our  ceremonies,  and  ^de 
the  voice  of  our  choristers.  At  first  I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  I  iound 
that  Brownsville  only  boasted  one  organist,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  Epis- 
copalians. Fortunately  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with  their  minister,  a  young 
man,  well  educated  and  liberal,  who  felt  no  hatred  agonist  Catholicism.  He 
took  pity  on  my  embarrassment,  and  as  my  service  and  his  were  performed  at 
the  same  hour,  he  proposed  to  me  to  have  my  mass  an  hour  earlier,  while  he 
would  defer  his  service  for  the  same  period.  In  this  way  the  organist  was 
enabled  to  play  in  both  churches. 
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One  of  the  most  miserable  places  in  the  abba's  mission  was  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  soil  is  dry,  sandy,  or  marshy,  while  trees  almost 
entirely  disappear.  The  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  well  desig- 
nated this  country  Costa  Deserta^  for  it  is  a  perfect  desert. .  Here  he 
received  shelter  from  a  Jew  captain,  who  accompanied  him  about  the 
desolate  country  as  a  guide.  And  yet  at  this  wretched  spot  several 
American  families  have  settled,  to  spend  their  time  in  fishing.  The 
village  is  known  as  Bagdad,  but  is  very  different  from  the  capital  of  the 
good  Haroun-al-Baschid.  The  huts  were  built  of  reeds  and  covered 
with  oyster-shells,  and  the  way  in  which  the  colonists  contrive  to  exist  is 
certainly  problematical,  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  cultivated  ground  for 
twenty  miles  round.  About  four  miles  from  Bagdad  is  the  equally  deso- 
late village  of  Brazos- Santiago,  situated  on  a  sand-bank,  and  possessing 
some  notoriety  for  its  oyster-beds.  The  abbe  and  the  captain  walked 
along  the  sea-shore.  They  noticed  on  all  sides  wrecked  vessels  half 
buried  in  the  sand,  and  found  some  jetson  in  the  shape  of  five  barrels  of 
brandy,  bearing  the  brand  of  1825,  and  which  had  evidently  lain  there  a 
long  while.  On  the  island  they  visited  an  Irish  family,  who  lived  by 
the  oyster  fishery.  The  beds,  which  are  very  numerous  along  the  Texan 
coast,  are  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  oysters  can  be  pro- 
cured without  difficulty.  Our  author  noticed  near  the  hut  some  fowls 
picking  at  opened  oysters:  it  was  their  only  sustenance.  There  was 
also  a  horse;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  on  what  that  was  fed  for  fear 
of  receiving  the  reply,  "  On  oysters.*'  On  returning  to  the  captain's 
house,  they  spent  the  evening  in  singing  Litanies :  a  strange  combina- 
tion— an  invalid  priest  and  a  Jew  singing  the  **  Ora  pro  nobis !" 

But  the  sword  had  worn  out  the  scabbard ;  the  unremitting  toil  had 
brought  on  very  violent  nervous  attacks  and  spitting  of  blood,  so  that  the 
abbe  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  resign  his  mission  and  return  to 
Europe.  After  staying  awhile  with  his  family,  he  again  proceeded  to 
Rome  to  urge  on  his  superiors  the  necessity  of  enlarging  and  endowing 
the  Mexican  mission,  and  he  hoped  once  again  to  return  to  the  country 
of  his  choice,  when  his  physicians  interfered,  and  announced  to  him  that 
his  active  career  was  terminated,  at  an  age  when  the  majority  of  his 
brethren  were  only  commencing  their  onward  course. 

Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  the 
Catholic  press  has  recently  published.  While  imparting  much  useful 
information  about  the  present  condition  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  it  has  the 
added  charm  of  showing  us  that  the  successors  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  are 
still  busily  astir,  and  accept  their  painful  and  dangerous  mission  without 
murmuring.  The  experiences  of  the  Abbe  Domenech  furnish  a  curious 
page  of  missionary  enterprise,  while  at  the  same  time  proving  the 
wondrous  vitality  of  that  faith  which  can  induce  its  followers  to  give 
up  all  hopes  of  worldly  aggrandisement  to  carry  the  Cross  among  their 
benighted  brethren  in  America.  To  those  persons,  then,  who  feel  sur- 
prised at  the  rapid  progress  of  Catholicism  in  new  countries,  we  recom- 
mend a  perusal  of  the  book  we  have  under  review,  for  it  will  prove  to 
them  that,  so  long  as  the  Roman  Church  possesses  such  ardent  and  self- 
sacrificing  missionaries,  no  power  on  earth  will  be  enabled  to  restrain  her 
development.  The  only  course  is  to  imitate  the  example  of  such  men  as 
Abb^  Bomenech  and  his  brethren,  if  we  wish  to  pluck  the  brands  from 
the  fire. 
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To  those  not  in  possession  of  the  scattered  records  which  make  up  the. 
story  of  Shelley's  Life,  Mr.  Middleton's  two  volumes  will  he  welcome, 
for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  sought  out  and  brought  together 
whatever  seemed  available  for  his  purpose.  The  biography  he  has  thus 
compiled  is  written  in  an  earnest  and  admiring  spirit.  Novelty  there  is 
next  to  none  in  it.  The  style  is  often  of  the  faded  flowery  sort.  The 
reflections  are  not  unfrequently  flaccid  common-place.  But  the  biogra- 
pher has  done  his  best  to  supply  a  gap  in  current  literature.  He  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  an  old  Etonian's  memorials  of  SheUey  at 
Eton,  as  published  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  to  Mr.  Hogg's  papers  in  the 
New  Monthly f  for  a  record  of  the  poet's  Oxford  career  and  its  igno- 
minious close.  Then  there  is  the  Life  by  Captain  Medwin,  together  with 
Shelley's  own  Correspondence,  and  his  widow's  editorial  Notes ;  nor  haa 
Mr.  Middleton  spared  time  and  pains  in  collecting  illustrative  extracts 
from  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography,  and 
Monckton  Milnes's  Memorials  of  Keats,  and  Lady  Blessington's  Conver- 
sations with  Byron,  Hewitt's  Homes  and  Haunts, .  and  various  critical 
notices  in  quarterly  and  monthly  periodicals,  including,  of  course,  De 
Quincey's  graphic  fragment,  and  not  forgetting  even  Mr.  Gilflllan's 
Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.  "  Nor  have  I  wanted  for  original  mate- 
rials. During  my  researches  for  information  I  visited  Great  Marlow, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Mr.  Maddocks,  a  gentleman  who 
knew  the  Poet  intimately  during  his  residence  there.  To  him  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  that  period ;  but, 
besides  his  own  personal  reminiscences,  he  possessed  some  papers  in 
Shelley's  handwriting,  of  which  I  have  fully  availed  myself."  We  regret 
that  the  outcome  from  Mr.  Maddocks  and  the  manuscripts  is  reducible 
to  rather  low  terms. 

An  unfinished,  perhaps  hardly-begun  Essay  on  Prophecy — ^not  at  all 
from  the  John  Cumming  point  of  view— —is  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
MSS.  aforesaid.  A  fac-simile  of  part  of  it  forms  an  addendum  of  real 
interest.  Mr.  Middleton  calls  attention  to  this  Essay,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
as  throwing  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  Poet's  theological  sentiments 
at  the  time  it  was  written ;  and  certainly  the  scope  of  it  appears  to  justify 
the  assertion,  that  Shelley's  notions  of  Christianity  have  been  miscon- 
ceived. '^  No  one.  ever  entertained  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  character  of  Christ  than  he  did ;  and  if  he  reduced  Chris- 
tianity to  a  code  of  morals,  it  is.  difficult  to  tell  in  what  respect  he  dif- 
fered from  the  Unitarians."  But  Shelley  was  one  thing  at  one  time  and 
another  at  another,  or  else  his  reporters  belie  him,  or  he  bewildered  them. 
The  abstract  difference  between  atheism  and  pantheism  may  be  something 
prodigious — distinct  as  the  negative  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  former 
''ism,"  from  the  all-embracing  affirmative  j9a»  of  the  latter.      But  this 

♦  Shelley  and  his  Writings.  By  Charles  S.  Middleton.  Two  Vols.  Newby. 
1858.  ^  _   , 

t  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron.  By  E.  J.  Trelawny. 
Moxon. '  1858. 
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difference  is  hard  to  seize,  accurately  and  consistently,  in  Shelley's  indi- 
Tidoal  case— so  absolutely  atheistic  is  the  tenor  of  his  reasoning^  in  one 
mood,  notwithstanding  the  mystic  pantheism  they  may  reflect  in  another. 
Could  he,  or  would  he,  himself  have  drawn  the  line  ?  Would  he  have 
cared,  even  had  he  the  skill,  to  reconcile  his  divers  utterances  on  matters 
theological,  or  atheological — his  conclusions  sacred  and  (sometimes  very) 
profane  ? 

In  one  of  his  poemetH^  entitled  '*  The  Boat  on  the  Serchio,"  a  deserip- 
tion  of  the  various  living  creatures  awaked  by  daybreak  ends  with  was 
couplet : 

All  rose  to  do  the  work  He  set  to  each 
Who  shaped  us  to  His  ends  and  not  our  own. 

These  two  lines  Mr.  Middleton  pronounces  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  charge 
of  atheism  so  often  brought  against  Shelley.  When  he  finds  Shelley 
signing  his  name  in  the  book  at  a  Swiss  chalet,  with  the  word  oBtoi  added, 
he  dismisses  the  fact  as  a  fireak,  an  "  unconsidered  trifle*'  sincerely  to  be 
regretted  indeed,  but  the  mere  result  of  the  Poet's  '^  fatal  propensity  for 
shocking  people" — ^an  ambiguous  expression  by-the-by,  though  the  mean- 
ing be  clear  enough.  <'  He  injured  and  misrepresented  himself  thereby ;  for 
never  was  there  a  more  reverent  believer  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  than  Shelley  ;  and  if  such  a  signature  meant  anything,  it  was  an 
unbelief  in  what  he  considered  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  Grod,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  too  often  that  of  a  Jupiter  seated  on  Olympus,  rather  than 
that  of  an  all-wise,  All-beneficent  Being,  such  as  Shelley  loved  in  his 
loftiest  aspirations  to  contemplate  him,  the  pervading  Spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse." Elsewhere  Mr.  Middleton  writes  :  "  But  Shelley's  religious 
sentiments  have  been  veiy  much  misunderstood,  or  unfairly  represented. 
The  works  of  creation  were  his  constant  study,  and  nothing  delighted  him 
more  than  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity.  It  has  been  objected  to  him 
that  he  was  fond  of  dealing  with  abstractions ;  but  many  passages  of  his 
works  will  illustrate  the  sublime  conception  he  entertained  of  the  Divine 
Nature."  While  many  others  will  illustrate — ^if  it  be  not  too  Irish  to 
say  so — ^the  darkness  he  felt  (for  it  was  darkness  that  might  be  felt)  about 
the  whole  matter,  about  the  nature  of  a  Great  First  Cause,  if  there  were 
one,  and  its  relation  to  his  own  soul,  if  he  had  one.  Had  a  soul  ?  that 
is  to  say,  a  something  that  came  from  God,  and  would  return  to  God ;  a 
somethmg  immortal  in  its  destiny,  as  well  as  immaterial  in  its  essence : 
did  Shelley  ever  doubt  that  f 

Certainly,  at  times  and  seasons,  he  did.  Mr.  Middleton  himself  admits 
it  to  be  difficult  to  fathom  Shelley's  ideas  of  a  future  existence.  But  he 
quotes  a  passage  here  and  there  that  will  not  only  bear,  but  demand  a 
favourable  interpretation.  For  instance :  "  Man  is  a  being  of  high 
aspirations,  *  looking  both  before  and  after,'  whose  '  thoughts  wander 
through  eternity,'  disclaiming  alliance  with  transience  and  decay;  in- 
capable of  imagining  to  himself  annihilation  ;  existing  but  in  the  fiiture 
and  the  past ;  being,  not  what  he  is,  but  what  he  has  been,  and  shall  be. 
Whatever  may  be  nis  final  destination,  there  is  a  spirit  within  him  at 
enmity  with  nothingness  and  dissolution."  Again :  "  I  hope — ^but  my 
hopes  are  not  unmixed  with  fear,  for  what  will  befal  this  inestimable  spirit 
when  we  die."  Referring  to  the  differences  that,  by  his  own  account, 
and  in  his  own  words,  poisoned  the  freedom  of  his  inteioourse  with 
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Byron,  he  observes :  ^  I  think  the  fenlt  is  not  on  my  side^  nor  is  it  likelyy 
I  being  the  weaker.  I  hope  thftt  in  the  next  world  these  things  will  be 
better  managed/'  So  that  he  cherished,  or  wonld  not  anwiUinglj  be 
thought  to  cherish, 


^the  pleasing  hope,  the  fond  desire. 

The  longing  after  immcdiaht j, 

without  which  this  world  is  not  only  a  dreadful  discord  to  the  loving,  but 
a  hopeless  enigma  to  the  wise. 

Mr.  Middleton  confidently  asserts  that  the  immortality  of  the  sool  was 
a  deeply-rooted  conviction  in  Shelley's  mind  from  the  earliest  period. 
The  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  ante-natal  state,  '^  sa- 
tisfied the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  for  as  expounded  by  the  Athenian 
philosopher  it  joslified  '  the  ways  of  God  to  man;'  for  the  pleasurable  or 
painfiil  lot,  the  happiness  or  misery  awarded  to  us  in  this  life,  appeared  to 
be  but  the  reward  or  punishment  for  our  good  or  evil  doing  in  a  former 
existence." 

If  we  ask  for  Mr.  Trelawny*s  testimony  on  this  question,  it  is  given 
explicitly  enough  to  be  painful.  Mr.  Trelawny  one  day  saved  Shelley 
from  drowning,  while  they  were  bathing  together  in  the  Amo ;  and  the 
following  dialogue  ensued,  the  close  of  it  not  at  all  in  the  Middletonian 
strain.  When  Shelley  had  recovered  his  breath,  he  said :  *'  I  always  find 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  they  say  Truth  lies  there.  In  another  minute 
I  should  have  found  it^  and  you  would  have  found  an  empty  diell.  It  is 
an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  body." 

''  What  would  Mrs.  Shelley  have  said  to  me  if  I  had  gone  back  with 
your  empty  cage  ?" 

"  Don't  tell  Mary — not  a  word !"  (he  rejoined),  and  then  continued^ 
^^  It's  a  great  temptation ;  in  another  minute  I  might  have  been  in  an- 
other planet.^' 

^'  But  as  you  always  find  the  bottom,  you  might  have  sunk  ^  deeper 
than  did  ever  plummet  sound.' " 

''  I  am  quite  easy  on  that  subject.  Death  is  the  veil,  which  those  who 
live  call  life :  they  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted.  Intelligence  should  be  im- 
perishable ;  the  art  of  printing  has  made  it  so  in  this  planet." 

**  Do  you  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul?" 

Shelley  continued,  *^  Certainly  not;  how  can  I  p  We  know  nothing; 
we  have  no  evidence ;  we  cannot  express  our  inmost  thoughts.  They 
are  incomprehensible  even  to  ourselves." 

Mr.  Trelawny  then  asked,  '*  Why  do  you  call  yourself  an  atheist  ?  it 
annihilates  you  in  this  world." 

^'  It  is  a  word  of  abuse  to  stop  discussion,  a  painted  devil  to  frighten 
the  foolish,  a  threat  to  intimidate  the  wise  and  good.  I  used  it  to 
express  my  abhorrence  of  superstition;  I  took  up  the  word,  as  a  knight 
took  up  a  gauntlet,  in  defiance  of  injustice.  The  delusions  of  Chns- 
tianity  are  Sital  to  genius  and  originality  :  tiiey  limit  thought." 

Nothing,  it  would  seem,  can  be  more  explicit.  Nevertheless,  it  were 
wrong  to  omit  noticing  a  fragment  of  travel-talk,  that  fell  from  the 
Poet's  lips  as  he  was  driving  with  Trelawny  to  Leghorn,  and  which  may 
bear  a  contrary  interpretation:  **  My  mind  is  tranquil ;  I  have  no  fears 
and  some  hopes.     In  our  present  gross  material  state  our  faculties  are 
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clouded; — when  Death  remoyes  our  clay  coverings  the  mjsteiywlll  be 
solved." — The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  apparently  is,  that  Shelley 
was  not  consistent  with  himself;  that  his  mind  was  not  wholly  made  up; 
but  that  the  bias  was  as  decidedly  as  unhappily  against  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.     O  life  as  futile  then  as  frail ! 

In  Mr.  Trelawny's  ^'  Recollections  "  we  have  an  utter  contrast  to  Mr. 
Middletbn's  biography.  The  veteran  companion  of  Shelley  and  Byron, 
the  leader  and  sufferer  in  the  Greek  Revolution,  writes  witn  a  muscular 
energy,  rough  spirit  and  dash  :  very  plain-spoken  he  is,  and  his  force  in 
description  is  by  no  means  of  the  forcible-feeble  school.  His  ''  Recollec- 
tions" are  vivid,  minute,  and  full  of  interest  Byron,  in  his  pages,  serves 
almost  as  a  foil  for  the  setting-off  of  Shelley  to  every  advantage :  the 
alleged  selfishness,  penuriousness,  and  impracticable  temper  of  the  noble 
lord,  are  indirecdy  opposed  to  Alastor's  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit.  Byron  used  to  call  Shelley  '^  the  Snake,"  in  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  Goethe^s  *^  Faust" — the  younger  poet's  bright  eyes,  slim 
fig^ure,  and  noiseless  movements,  strengthening,  if  not  suggesting  the 
comparison.  But,  says  Trelawny,  ^'  Byron  was  the  real  snake — a  dan- 
gerous mischief-maker;  his  wit  or  humour  might  force  a  grim  smile,  or 
hollow  laugh,  from  the  standers-by,  but  they  savoured  more  of  pain  than 
playfrdness,  and  made  you  dissatisfied  with  yourself  and  him."  Shelley 
is  aesignated  a: grand  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  it  is  wise  to 
avoid  writers  whose  works  you  admire,  if  you  would  not  be  disenchanted 
of  the  dear  delight.  Our  author  is  freely  of  opinion  that  ^^  to  know  an 
author  personally,  is  too  often  but  to  destroy  the  illusion  created  by  his 
works.''  But  of  Shelley  he  declares,  that  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his 
poetry,  you  should  have  witnessed  his  daily  life ;  his  words  and  actions 
being  the  best  illustration  of  his  writings.  '^  The  cynic  Byron  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  the  best  and  ablest  man  he  had  ever  known.  The  truth 
was,  Shelley  loved  everything  better  than  himself.  Self-preservation  is, 
they  say,  the  first  law  of  nature,  with  him  it  was  the  last ;  and  the  only 
pain  he  ever  gave  his  friends  arose  from  the  utter  indifference  with  which 
he  treated  everything  concerning  himself." 

The  '^  recollections  "  of  Shelley's  death  and  funeral  rites  are  detailed 
with  a  well-nigh  shocking  precision.  Mr.  Trelawny  relates  in  full,  and 
with  that  command  of.  strong,  pointed  diction  which  gives  character  to 
his  book,  all  the  particulars  connected  with  that  appalling  catastrophe, 
and  the  strange,  wild,  sea-side  spectacle  that  followed.  He  tells  us  why, 
and  how,  the  ancient  custom  of  burning  and  reducing  the  body  to  ashes 
was  observed :  how  he  got  a  furnace  made  at  Leghorn,  of  iron-bars  and 
strong  sheet-iron,  supported  on  a  stand,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  fuel,  and 
such  things  as  were  in  use  by  Shelley's  much-loved  Hellenes  on  their 
funeral  pyres;. how  a  squad  of  soldiers  attended  in  working  dresses, 
armed  with  mattocks  and  spades,  together  with  the  quarantine  men 
with  their  long-handled  tongs,  nippers,  and  spiked  poles,  so  fashioned  as 
to  keep  them  from  personal  contact  with  what  might  be  infectious ;  how 
they  shovelled  away  the  sand  which  covered  the  body,  and  not  a  word 
was  spoken,  even  Byron  being  silent  and  thoughtful.  '<  We  were  startied 
and  drawn  together  by  a  dull  hollow  sound  that  followed  the  blow  of  a 
mattock;  the  iron  haa  struck  a  skull,  and  the  body  was  soon  uncovered. 
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Lime  had  been  strewn  on  it ;  this,  or  decomposition,  had  the  effect  of 
staining  it  of  a  dark  and  ghastly  indigo  colour.  Byron  asked  me  to  pre- 
serve the  skull  for  him  ;  but  remembering  that  he  had  formerly  used  one 
as  a  drinking-cup,  I  was  determined  Shelley's  should  not  be  so  pro- 
faned. The  limbs  did  not  separate  from  the  trunk,  as  in  the  case  of 
Williams's  body  [on  the  previous  day],  so  that  the  corpse  was  removed 
entire  into  the  furnace."  After  the  fire  was  well  kindled  the  ceremony 
of  yesterday  was  repeated — frankincense  and  salt  being  thrown  into  the 
furnace,  and  wine  and  oil  over  the  body, — more  wine,  it  is  added,  than 
Shelley  ever  consumed  in  his  life.  '*  The  heat  from  the  sun  and  fire  was 
80  intense,  that  the  atmosphere  was  tremulous  and  wavy.  The  corpse 
fell  open  and  the  heart  was  laid  bare.  The  frontal  bone  of  the  skull, 
where  it  had  been  struck  with  the  mattock,  fell  off;  and,  as  the  back  of 
the  head  rested  on  the  red-hot  bottom  bars  of  the  furnace,  the  brains 
literally  seethed,  bubbled,  and  boiled  as  in  a  cauldron,  for  a  very  long 
time." 

No  wonder  that  Byron  could  not  face  this  scene,  but  withdrew  to  the 
beach,  and  swam  off  to  Trelawny's  yacht.  No  wonder  that  Leigh  Hunt 
remained  in  the  caniage. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  ceremony  appears  to  have  had  a  stronger  head, 
or  stomach,  or  both — it  does  not  imply  a  colder  heart.  He  saw  the 
cremation  to  a  close,  and  he  goes  through  with  his  description  of  it.  The 
fire  was  so  fierce  as  to  produce  a  white  heat  on  the  iron,  and  to  reduce 
its  contents  to  grey  ashes.  The  only  portions  that  were  not  consumed, 
he  continues,  "  were  some  fragments  of  bones,  the  jaw,  and  the  skull,  but 
what  surprised  us  all,  was  that  the  heart  remained  entire.  In  snatching 
this  relic  from  the  fiery  furnace,  my  hand  was  severely  burnt ;  and  had 
any  one  seen  me  do  the  act,  I  should  have  been  put  into  quarantine. 

'<  After  cooling  the  iron  machine  in  the  sea,  I  collected  the  human 
ashes  and  placed  them  in  a  box,  which  I  took  on  board  the  Bolivar. 
Byron  and  Hunt  retraced  their  steps  to  their  home,  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  returned  to  their  quarters.  I  liberally  rewarded  the  men  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  they  behaved  during  the  two  days  they  had 
been  with  us. 

*<  As  I  undertook  and  executed  this  novel  ceremony,  I  have  been  thus 
tediously  minute  in  describing  it." 

Whoever  reads  the  description  through,  will  probably  agree  with  us 
that  it  forms  about  the  ghastliest  chapter  extant  in  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature. 

Among  other  illustrations,  including  a  profile  of  the  author  himself, 
Mr.  Trelawny's  yolume  is  enriched  with  an  exquisitely-rendered  portrait 
of  Shelley,  copied  from  Clint,  by  Mr.  J. -A.  Vinter,  an  artist  who  not  only 
is  rising  but  deserves  to  rise,  so  conscientious  is  the  care  he  bestows  on 
his  work,  and  so  delicate  the  finish  which  at  once  charms  and  satisfies 
the  eye. 

%*  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  we  have  received  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Mr,  Jefferson  Hogg's  "  Life  of  Shelley,"  which  we  hope  to 
notice  next  month.  Vol.  L  contains,  *' entire  and  unaltered,"  the  so- 
called  *<  Shelley  Papers,"  which  originally  appeared  in  this  Magazine 
fiix-and-twenty  years  ago. 

May — VOL.  cxm.  no.  cgggxliz.  ^ 
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IL 

Supper  smokes  upon  the  board  I — Swirr. 

Between  the  Old  and  Nevr  Towns  of  £dinbiiigli»  there  is,  as^  the 
pencil-sketching  Willis  observes,  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  former  is  irre- 
gular, dingy,  and  medi»yal,  in  a  thousand  ways  carrying  the  contempia* 
tive  beholder  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  raninding  him  of  old-fiiahicMied 
continental  cities ;  and  the  present  associations  are  business^  sdence,  and 
squalor;  the  latter  is  airy,  magnificent,  and  quiet ;  modem  improvements^ 
architectural  exactness,  with  something  of  dull  repose,  impress  the 
stranger,  and  the  advantages  are  health,  comfort,  and  gentility.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  new  regions  look  with  something  of  ccmtempt  upon  the 
more  vulgar  denizens  of  the  city  proper.  The  deep  fona  formed  by 
nature  and  bestrode  by  the  Titanic  arches  of  the  North  Bridge,  constitutes 
physically  a  line  of  demarcation  not  deeper  and  more  obvious  than  that 
wmch  there  exists  in  the  mode  and  morate.  It  is  true  that  George-squaie 
and  the  pleasant  environs  of  Newington  might  be  instanced  as  exceptions 
to  this  sweeping  assertion,  but  those  who  live  in  Geoige-square  now  are 
not  of  ftm,  and  the  mediocral  residences  in  the  suburb  referred  to  are 
chiefly  the  homes  of  haberdashers  and  other  petty  traders,  from  Castle* 
gate  and  High-street,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  compared  with  the  standing 
and  pretensions  of  those  who  dwell  north  of  Frinces-stre^t.  When  the 
writer  of  these  pages  repaired  to  that  metropolis,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  locate  himself  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  conse- 
quently he  established  himself  in  the  vicinage  of  the  university  and  hos- 
pitals.* This  prima  facte  sort  of  reasoning  proved  ermkeoos,  and  &re  long 
it  became  unquestionable  that  to  emulate  the  example  of  Tom  Browning, 
who  lodged  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  was  wisdom.  The  advantages 
were  a  mile's  walk  at  morn  and  even,  and  the  renovating  breaih  of 
that  gullying  breeze  ever  hurrying  from  the  expanding  Frith  as  one 
passed  over  the  bridge.  The  noisome  exhalations  during  cadaveral  toil 
needed  this  thorough  perflation,  and  the  insufflation  of  a  pure  atmosphere 
was  then  luxurious  and  imperatively  demanded. 

In  those  days  no  revolutionising  locomotives  ran  along  the  Castle 
moat,  puffing  forth  sooty  smoke — no  discordant  din  of  mechanicaUy- 
impelleid  wheds  disturbed  the  classic  repose  of  the  gardened  mound 
ana  the  fortress  crags ;  and  if  you  looked  down  from  the  dazsy  battle- 
ments of  the  bridge,  the  piscatorial  mart  was  not  intersected  by  parallel 
lines,  nor  the  loudly  intonated  jargon  of  the  Newhaven  nymphs  over- 
whelmed by  the  engine  whistle,  or  the  thunder  of  the  flying  train.  If 
it  so  happened,  when  passing,  that  the  college  bell  would  not  ring  for 
half  an  hour  to  come,  and  one  descended  to  the  regifmes  Avemi,  yet  un- 
like Tartarian  depths  by  being  the  emporiums  of  flesh  and  fish,  es<Hi]e»t 
roots,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  there  might  be  studied  the  gtnus  homo  moA 
the  species  auld  Saundie  in  his  antiquated,  unmixed  Scottish  charactor» 
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inAk  from  Fi&  or  ihe  TiothiOTg,  beside  lue  eart  loaded  with  hie  rural 
eommoditiet,  and  anxious  to  get  as  many  baubees  as  possible  from  the 
equally  cautious  and  cunning  burgher.  Then  no  railway  trun  every  hour 
poured  multitudes  of  strangers  into  the  pith  and  centre  of  the  Caledonian 
capital  as  now,  whose  continual  presence  and  varied  manners  must^  in  the 
eommoa  course  of  things,  impress  those  with  whom  they  mingle.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  factious  meetings  about  the  wroiM;s  of  Scotland: 
national  pride  was  satisfied  by  the  reflection  of  having  jomed  the  sister 
kingdom  on  equal  terms^  and  by  having  given  one  of  thor  prinees  to  rule 
ovtf  England;  no  schismatic  rupture  in  the  Kirk  had  then  filled  godly 
breasts  with  rancarous  hatred,  and  the  remote  Aberdonians  did  not  repine 
because  their  granite  capital  was  not  connected  by  an  iron  chain  to  the 
cities  of  the  south.  The  boaat  was  then  that  everything  and  everybody 
should  be  Scotch,  national,  antiquated,  distinctive.  Now,  everytiiing 
and  everybody  are  becoming  more  and  more  Ai^licisedy  and  at  no  dia- 
tant  period  these  two  divisions,  and  once  two  peoples,  of  tiie  pesent  same 
country,  will  become  so  assimilated  in  language  and  manners,  in  interests 
and  enterprise,  by  interfusions  of  blood,  transfers  of  properties,  and  the 
divers  other  ways  by  which  they  are  incorporating,  that  ancient  distinc- 
tions will  be  swept  away,  and  the  only  things  of  difference  be  in  the 
lucubrations  of  moon-struck  antiquarians  and  levelling  mob-orators.  The 
transformation  is  going  on,  as  insensibly  and  as  surely  as  that  organic 
ehange  which  converts  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly !  Saundie  pre- 
tends  to  grumble  at  results  whicn  he  himself  has  long  been  industriously, 
unremittingly  working  out,  yet  as  of  yore  he  g^rumbles  on.'  The  rose  is 
beginning  to  bloom  on  the  bare  brae^  'Verst  where  but  the  thistie  did 
g^w,"  an'  Saundie,  discontented  bodie,  is  no  satisfied  unless  he  grows 
baith  thisties  an'  roses  togither ! 

To  the  thread  of  our  narrative.     I  can  now,,  albeit  long  and  mist- 
gathering  years  intervene,  sum  up  to  mental  sight  the  two  Httie  rooms 
tenanted  by  Tom  Browning — they  come  before  me  with  the  distinctness 
of  a  reality.    As  if  desirous  of  ''  leaving  dull  earth  behind  him,"  he  had 
sdected  his  eyrie  home  on  the  sixth  flat  of  a  comer  house  in  one  of  tiiose 
huge^  regular,  dull  blocks  of  buildings,  which,  placed  in  apposition,  go  to 
constitute  streets,  and  squares,  and  crescents  on  tiie  northern  tide  of  the 
previously  mentioned  gidf.     The  modest  bay-window  of  the  titting-room 
commanded  as  extensive  a  prospect  as  many  a  southern  watch-tower. 
My  studious  friend  was  wont  to  settie  his  newer  man  in  an  arm-chair, 
smoke  his  meerschaum,  and  from  his  '*  blest  abode"  look  at  one  coup  doBu 
on  the  smooth  or  trouUed  waters  of  the  silvery  Frith,  the  hills  and  the 
fair  fields  of  Fife.     In  nearer  view  was  a  wilderness  of  slate-covered 
roofs ;  below,  the  straggling  passers  of  a  street  as  quiet  as  one  in  a  small 
eonnlry  town.  At  dawn  and  nightfall  tiie  edioes  were  awaked  by  the  loud 
euphony  of  a  marine  Amazonian,  singing  at  octave^  ''  Caller  haddie !" 
bst  the  voice,  with  its  beLt-toned  reverberation,  had  become  so  fiuniliar 
tibat  it  dutuxbed  not  the  contemplations  of  the  ruminant  student.     He 
smoked  on  and  read  on,  manifestly  heeding  little  to  indulge  his  gustatory 
IsffftHMM*  with  '^ieaUer  haddie."    These  apartments  gave  evidence  of 
having  long  been  occupied  by  student-lodgexs.    The  chair  and  talde- 
eoveriogs  were  inked  and  &ded,  and  the  window-panes  scratched  with 
dates^  initials,  and  names.     It  was  long  tince  the  finunes  of  the  three  or 
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four  pictures  had  been  gilded,  and  the  angles  of  the  marble  chimney- 
piece  had  in  a  thousand  places  been  chipped  by  the  careless  thrust  of  the 
poker.  A  small  side-table  was  covered  with  books,  instruments,  and 
diagrams,  and  in  no  inconspicuous  position  were  hung  the  thick,  square-, 
toed  shoes  in  which  their  owner  had  performed  his  grand  pedestrian  feat. 
The  dormitory  was  on  the  same  floor,  and  the  little  camp-bed  with  its 
chintz  hangings  is  still  remembered.  Frequently  had  Browning  and 
myself  kept  up  the  **  converse  sweet"  till  the  *'  wee  hours,"  and  often 
have  I  shared  the  contracted  half  of  his  narrow  couch.  His  landlady 
was  old,  wrinkled,  ugly ;  talked  Scotch  in  its  broadest  measure,  helped 
herself  if  the  tea-caddy  were  left  open,  or  the  whisky-bottle  unlocked  up, 
and  always  declared  that  the  cold  joint  was  not  eatable.  She  was  an 
admirable  specimen  of  a  lodging-house  keeper,  and  long  practice  in  her 
vocation  had  rendered  her  aufaii  in  many  Uttle  matters  and  calculations 
only  acquired  by  experience,  fiut  Browning  was  happy ;  and  when  he 
sat  in  his  velveteen,  puffed  his  pipe,  ever  and  anon  glanced  over  the 
Frith,  and  turned  to  the  dry  detiuls  of  the  scientific  pages,  he  seemed  as 
if  his  earthly  desires  were  bounded,  and  neither  the  dingy  furniture,  the 
small  rooms,  his  over-toppling  altitude,  nor  the  ugliness  of  his  landlady 
and  her  peculations,  gave  disquiet.  Time  rolled  away  like  waters  to  the 
sea. 

Supper-time  approached.  The  ancient  matron  put  on  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  Dalkeith  coals,  which  are  as  cheap  and  chalky  as  any  coals  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  gave  an  extra  polish  to  the  grate,  and  flapped  a 
duster  over  the  (not)  rosewood  chairs,  then  spread  her  fairest  linen  cloth 
over  the  inked  table-cover,  and  jingled  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  plates, 
and  glasses,  in  all  the  chime  and  parade  of  festive  array.  Browning 
sedulously  employed  himself  in  arranging  the  pipes,  filling  the  leaden 
box  with  Canaster,  and  drawing  the  corks  of  the  Glenlivet  and  cognac, 
the  sherry  and  gingeret,  and  opening  little  parcels  of  cakes  and  dried 
fruit,  with  which  a  few  minutes  before  the  capacious  pockets  of  the  old 
velveteen  had  been  plethorically  distended.  The  Prestonpans  and  the  two 
bottles  of  port  were  placed  at  a  little  distance  by  the  fire.  An  articulated 
skull,  9k  femur ^  and  the  bones  of  a  fore -arm  were  by  chance  on  the 
dessei*t-table ;  but  neither  the  antique  woman  nor  yet  Browning  saw  any 
inconsistency  or  out-of-placeness  in  their  neighbouring  with  the  pre- 
viously enumerated  articles.  The  one  had  during  so  many  years  seen 
remains  of  mortality  in  her  rooms  that  they  had  become  familiar  to  her» 
and  he  regarded  them  as  sort  of  stock  in  trade. 

<*  The  door  bell,  ye  ken !  I  munna  stay,  the  gentles  are  coming," 
ejaculated  the  landlady,  as  she  placed  the  sixth  plate  on  the  table  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

<<  Dr.  M'Mallows,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you !"  exclaimed  Tom,  as  he 
clinched  the  hand  of  the  first  arrival. 

''It's  rather  cauld  the  nicht,  an'  I  did  no  till  jist  noo  decide  whether 
I  sud  come  to  meet  ye,  lads,  and  hae  a  chat.  The  croon  has  made 
a  right  gude  fire !" 

Dr.  M'Mallows  rubbed  his  hands  and  disrobed  himself  of  an  ancient 
cloak,  then;  at  his  friend's  solicitation,  backed  himself  into  the  only  arm- 
chair which  had  ever  been  drawn  to  that  hearth  for  more  than  twenty 
years.     Dr.  M'Mallows  again  rubbed  his  hands,  then  cast  a  complacent 
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look  upon  the  anticipating  condition  of  the  table,  the  bunch  of  clean 
pipes,  and  the  irregularly  placed  group  of  different  sized  bottles. 

This  gentleman  prided  himself  in  being  one  of  the  orthodox  Scotch 
physicians ;  and  a  word  in  the  way  of  description  as  we  pass.  More  than 
sixty  winters  had  turned  to  grizzle  grey  the  bushy  locks  which  swept  the 
brightly  greased  collar  of  his  coat.  He  was  of  broad  and  muscular 
build,  and  a  fresh  man  for  his  years ;  his  tall  brow  and  pale  visage,  the 
slightly  drooping  shoulders,  and  not  nicely  balanced  gait,  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  generally  entertained  notions  of  him  who  has  spent  life  in 
the  sedentary  pursuits  of  books  and  learning.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rusty 
suit  of  black,  was  never  known  to  have  on  either  a  bleached  shirt  or  white 
cravat ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  he  wished  his  linen  to  harmonise 
with  the  locks  of  grizzle  grey.  A  long  dangling  chain  with  ponderous 
seals  swung  at  his  fob,  and  a  large  carved  jet  brooch  kept  in  subdued 
order  the  rumpled  and  flocculent  frill  which  essayed  to  emerge  from  the 
bees'-waxed  vest.  He  might  be  seen  wending  his  way  during  all  weathers 
in  a  large  kind  of  Raymond  Lully  conformation  of  hat,  and  invariably  he 
bore  in  his  hand  a  corpulent  cotton  umbrella,  which  he  struck  with  as 
hearty  a  knock  on  the  flags  as  ever  did  Simeon  the  divine,  or  does 
Macaulay,  sumamed  the  Lucky.  This  umbrella  had  once  been  green, 
but  a  long  warring  with  sun  and  shower  had  transmuted  the  verdant 
tint  into  a  nondescript  shade.  It  looked  painfully  constricted  by  the 
metallic  ring  which  circumvented  its  waist,  and  kept  its  otherwise  flying 
parts  in  their  proper  position. 

Dr.  M*Mallows  was  a  lecturer — a  licensed  lecturer — and  his  course 
was  acknowledged  by  all  the  great  medical  bodies  in  all  three  kingdoms. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  more  aristocratic  professional  dignitariies  of  the 
college,  but  he  always  said  it  had  been  unfortunate  for  the  university 
that  he  had  not  filled  one  of  its  numerous  chairs.  The  town-council, 
who  were  and  are  still  the  nominators  to  those  envied  seats,  he  ever 
reviled,  and  said  it  was  absurd  to  think  that  such  unlettered  ignoramuses 
could  possibly  detect  genius,  or  properly  elect  candidates  for  the  academi- 
cal appointments.  His  pretensions  were  by  no  means  common-place ; 
he  had,  at  various  periods  during  his  long  career,  lectured  on  anatomy, 
physic,  medical  jurisprudence,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  materia  medica, 
and,  had  an  offer  been  made  by  the  patrons  of  the  college,  notwithstand- 
ing his  ancient  hatred  to  them,  he  would  have  accepted  the  professorship  of 
Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  or  music.  Alas !  the  dream  and  hope  of  his  life  was 
never  to  be  realised ;  the  black  silk  toga,  with  its  tasselled  facings  and 
silk  frogs,  was  never  destined  to  cover  that  veteran  suit  of  rusty  black. 
He  was  doomed  to  die  an  extra-academical. 

The  writer  once  made  a  flying  visit  to  M'Mallows's  lecture-room, 
which  was  situate  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  college,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  resemble  those  vast  halls  in  the  Alma  Mater  adjoining. 
By  a  low  doorway  you  passed  into  a  surgery  crowded  with  litter,  and 
lumber,  and  bottles.  Here  stood  an  empty  packing-box,  there  a  crate, 
once  filled  with  phials,  yonder  a  huge  pestle-and- mortar, .  now  never 
worked ;  the  shelves  to  the  right  and  left  were  occupied  by  labelled 
bottles  and  tin-covered  jars  possessing  spoiled  tinctures  and  decayed 
drugs  in  all  stages  of  deterioration  and  in  septeniards  of  dust,  rendering 
these  receptacles  rather  like  unto  newly-excavated  rarities,  in  the  way  of 
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amphorae  firom  Fompoi  or  lumber  fiom  Wardonr-street,  than  the  articles 
to  preserve  the  armamenta  remedntm  of  an  ordiodox  Scotch  physician. 
A  clothes-line  was  dia^nally  stretched  across  the  surgery,  and  on  this 
were  hung,  in  process  of  drying,  certain  of  Dr.  M*Mallows's  crayats  and 
shirt-fronts ! 

A  suhterranean  sort  of  passage  conducted  to  the  lecture-room.  This 
hall  of  science  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet  by  ten,  and  a  set  of 
narrow  benches  stretched  across  its  narrowest  dimensions.  A  slight 
elevation,  or  a  mimic  dais,  was  at  the  end,  and  on  this  stood  a  small  table 
on  which  Ac  lecturer  exhibited  his  specimens.  The  time  of  the  yisit 
particularly  mentioned  was  during  a  course  of  botany.  The  learned 
doctor  had  before  him  a  goodly  bundle  of  nettles  and  sour-docks,  together 
with  an  heterogeneous  pile  of  withered  leaves  and  faded  flowers,  pasted 
on  paper,  which  constituted  his  hartus  siccus!  Yes,  these  were  the 
natural  illustrations  of  the  linnsBan  system,  and  the  Families  of  Jesseau. 
The  disciple  of  science  extracted  from  his  breast  a  pair  of  tortoise^iell 
spectacles,  and  then,  turning  over  a  chaotic  mass  of  embrowned  and  well- 
thumbed  manuscripts,  commenced  his  prelections  to  not  less  than  an 
audience  of  half  a  dozen,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  asleep,  and  the  others 
with  head  poised  upon  one  hand ;  but  the  doctor,  honest  man,  went  on, 
and  talked  about  stamens  and  pistils,  brasstcacke  and  car^ophiUtB,  with 
as  much  importance,  and  with  apparently  as  keen  a  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  tins  department  of  science  to  practical  medicine,  as  ever  did 
Harvey  when  demonstrating  the  circulation,  or  Cullen  when  propound- 
ing his  nosology.  IHie  surgery  window  and  the  window  in  the  hall  of 
science  were  so  opaque  with  dirt  that  a  kind  of  deyotional  gloom  per- 
Taded  within,  and  it  was  no  slight  relief  when  the  prelection  was  ended, 
and  the  doctor,  shuffling  together  the  soiled  leaves  of  his  manuscript 
like  an  often-sorted  pack  of  cards,  said,  <'  Noo,  lads,  that's  a'  the  day ; 
at  our  next  meeting  we'll  gang  on  to  the  ranunehUtcuE,  an'  I  sail  hae 
some  king-cups  to  show  ye  as  specimens." 

When  the  reader  ceased  to  read  the  sleepers  awoke,  and  the  entire 
audience  left  M 'Mallows  in  the  act  of  pouring  some  water  into  an  earthen 
dish,  in  order  to  keep  alive  his  vegetable  specimens — specimens  by  which 
he  taught  candidates  for  the  respective  Colleges  of  Physicians  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland ! 

Towards  his  pupils  he  was  iamiliar,  sought  their  companionship^  nor 
deemed  it  irtfra  dig.  to  pay  flying  visits  to  their  respective  abodes,  and 
take  his  toddy  and  a  pipe.  In  this  peculiarity  it  would  seem  that  he 
preferred  the  company  of  youth  to  astute  adult  age,  nor  did  he  hesitate 
to  join  in  the  song  or  the  jest,  and  laugh  with  the  laughter  of  those  who 
were  scarcely  a  third  of  his  years.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon,  during 
his  botanical  course,  the  lecturer  and  his  class  would  make  excursions 
into  the  countiy,  £or  the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  science,  and  the 
doctor^s  quaint  humour  and  store  of  ood  tales  in  no  slight  degree  en- 
livened IJiese  hebdomadid  perambulations.  If  the  day  was  hot  and  the 
roads  dusty,  the  learned  physician  thought  it  not  below  his  dig^nity  to 
pass  beneath  the  lintel  of  such  an  hostelry  as  Loudan  Bum,  and  quench 
his  thirst  with  the  foaming  tankard,  wh^i  Pentandrias  and  M<mogcmdas 
were  generally  forgotten  for  the  day.  Shade  of  M^Mallows,  I  would  diat 
I  might  longer  dwell  upon  thine  history ! 
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The  1>ell  rings  again,  and  the  modern  witch  of  Endor  answen  the 
summons.     The  lagging  three  arrive  together.     Here  are  Justus,  Sam 
Howdie,  and  Roderick  O'Brien,  or,  as  we  were  wont  to  appellate  him^ 
Great  Roderick  !     Justus  was  a  little  man,  hut  of  no  mean  qualifications, 
and  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.     He  had  received  this  cog- 
nomen in  compliment  to  those  high  principles  which  he  possessed,  and 
when  the  fits  of  biliousness,  to  which  he  was  a  martyr,  were  not  stirring 
the  bile  in  his  blood,  he  was  a  jovial  and  amusing  companion.     When 
his  malady  was  in  action,  his  intimate  friends  would  suggest  the  neces- 
sity of  a  blue-pill,  and  at  the  next  interview  he  was  another  man.     His 
pugilistic  propensities  in  these  intellectual  arenas,  where  the  writer  was 
wont  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  argument,  often  gave  rise  to  more  than 
ordinary  interest  with  those  who  stood  by  in  the  lists  of  debate,  and  his 
fluency  of  expression,  great  attainments,  and  aptness  for  casuistical  dis- 
putation rendered  him  an  antagonist  whose  panoply  of  character  broke 
many  a  lanoe.     Had  he,  instead  of  being  the  guest  of  Tom  Browning, 
repaired  to  the  Physical,  he  would  have  essayed  to  discover  whether  the 
author  of  the  paper  did  or  did  not  know  all  particulars  relative  to  the 
eonformation  and  properties  of  tbe  Mtlffora  Candelaria  and  the  Lam" 
pyris  Noetiluoa. 

Sam  Howdie's  talents  were  of  milder  character.  He  quietly  padced 
away  much  information,  never  paraded  it,  and  took  no  delight  in  those 
scientific  controversies  which  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  well  nigh 
carried  Justus  to  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat  with  his  second.  Sam  had  a 
great  and  growing  idea  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  goal  of  his  am- 
bition was  to  have  a  pair  of  greys  and  a  Dalmatian  dog,  to  practise  in 
May-Fair,  and  to  inhabit  a  domicile  well  tricked  up  with  scarlet  cur- 
tains and  graceful  easy-chairs.  For  the  rugged,  utilitarian  mode  of  life 
north  of  the  Tweed  he  had  no  penchant  There  was  a  presumption  in 
him,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  and  founded  on  no  mean  causes 
of  conviction,  that  the  day  would  come  when  he  would  enjoy  a  kind  of 
Loeockonian  celebrity. 

The  moment  you  fixed  your  eye  on  Roderick's  face,  good-humoured 
jollity  beamed  therefrom,  like  rays  from  Phoebus  when  riding  at  the 
aenitfa.  Fat  and  sleek,  having  no  innate  liking  for  the  consumption  of 
midnight  oil  in  his  chambers  alone,  he  ^quently  found  the  evmiing 
agreeably  spent  with  some  of  the  many  friends  by  whom  his  society  was 
sought  irA  himself  respected.  Sprung  from  a  family  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  science  and  literature,  he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  capa- 
bilities, but  the  claims  of  ease,  and  a  love  to  take  the  world  as  it  came, 
shut  out  many  of  those  sources  of  ambitious  disquietude  which  fret  the 
heart-strings  of  the  more  sensitive  but  not  more  sensible. 

The  oockyleekie  soup  in  due  time  smoked  upon  the  board,  and  so  did 
the  boiled  haddie,  which  a  sea«nymph  had  pronounced  caller  that  very 
morning.  Tom  Browning,  in  compliment  to  his  evening  visitors,  had 
thrown  aside  the  favourite  and  faded  velveteen,  and  encased  himself  in 
a  sober  suit  of  black,  which,  in  addition  to  ^e  natural  sombreness  of  his 
features  when  in  repose,  conferred  a  parsonic  appearance.  When  seated 
in  the  arm-chair  at  the  end  of  the  table — ^when  you  gazed  upon  that 
massive  and  towering  brow,  which  was  the  outwork  covering  a  very  mine 
of  raw  material  wherefrom  might  have  been  eliminated  any  quantity  of 
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intellectual  power — when  with  his  small  and  well-shaped  hand,  on  the 
lesser  digit  of  which  glistened  in  the  lampbeams  a  modest  gold  ring,  the 
souvenir  from  his  lady-love,  he  raised  the  wooden  beaker  to  his  lips — 
and  when  you  heard  his  convincing  suaviter  of  expression,  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  that  there  jvere  reasons  for  his  compeers  dubbing  him 
Gentleman  Browning  !  One  might  have  said  something  about  a  well- 
developed  calf  and  little  foot,  of  whose  symmetry  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
vaunt,  like  poor  Kit  North  of  his  flaxen  tresses  and  blue  eyes,  but  they 
were  now  under  the  table. 

"  My  dear  doctor,  I  hope  you  like  the  cockyleekie.  Never  mind  any 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  fashion  by  not  daring  to  partake  of  soup  or 
fish  twice ;  we  have  at  these  moments  no  servile  critics  on  our  mode^  nor 
have  we  any  Beau  Tibbs  to  preach  about  high  society,  nor  Brummells 
professing  to  be  of  it.     Another  ladle,  my  dear  doctor— do  p" 

**  The  croon  has  made  it  so  gude,  ye  ken,  I'll  hae  anither." 

The  learned  man  thrust  forward  his  concave  plate,  at  the  same  time 
smacking  his  lips  in  evident  gusto  at  the  savoury  meats  which  his  heart 
loved. 

*<  Could  you,  Dr.  M'Mallows,  if  forced  into  a  comer  with  *pon  your 
honour y  tell  the  composition  of  this  national  dish,  which  in  hue  and 
aspect,  as  well  as  in  taste  and  smell,  is  like  unto  no  compound  of  which 
I  ever  partook,  whether  French,  German,  or  Italian  ?"  asked  I,  with  a 
half-suppressed  smile. 

*'  Miiford,  I  regret  very  much  that  an  unavoidable  engagement  has 
precluded  the  attendance  of  our  Hebredian  friend,  or  he  would  have  re- 
lieved the  doctor  of  reply.  You  forget  not  what  I  promised  you  as  we 
this  morning  went  to  Loudan  Burn.  You  will  unquestionably  perceive, 
Dr.  M'Mallows,  that  Milford's  roguish  eye  is  full  of  bandying  satire,  and 
that  he  will  throw  pebbles  at  puir  Saundie — small  pebbles,  though — only 
small — and  I  really  wish  you  would  take  him  to  task.  Roderick,  what 
say  you  to  the  cockyleekie?  If  you  approve  of  this  particular  essay  of  the 
artiste^  you  will,  I  know,  emulate  the  example  of  the  learned  gentleman 
on  my  right,  and  break  through  the  tinsel  trappings  of  fashionable  for- 
mality?" 

Roderick  confirmed  the  previously  enunciated  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  orthodox  physician,  and  avowed  that  cockyleekie  was  quite  equal  to 
that  fragmentary  mixture  called  Irish  stew. 

Justus  would  take  no  more  on  principle.  He  thrust  his  fingers  into 
the  inter-button  spaces  of  his  vest,  and  was  ready  to  argue— -according  to 
his  wont  on  the  floor  of  the  Medical,  and  as  he  would  have  done  that 
night  had  the  Fire-fly  paper  been  read  at  the  Physical — ^he  was  ready  to 
argue,  it  is  repeated,  that  an  obscure  knot  of  half  a  dozen  had  no  moral 
right  to  break  through  the  conventional  usages  of  society,  and  especially 
as  that  half-dozen  were  located  in  what  was  Anglice  the  attic  story.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  there  savoured  something  of  presumption  in  this,  with 
all  due  defesence  to  his  kind-hearted  friend  who  then  and  there  enter- 
tained them ;  indeed,  he  iterated  in  conclusion  that,  as  a  matter  o^priti" 
ciplcy  he  should  take  no  more  cockyleekie. 

Sam  Howdie,  with  a  faint,  melodramatic  smile,  shook  hb  head  and 
assured  the  defiers  of  fieishion  that  they  did  not  do  things  thus  in  May- 
Fair. 
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-  ''  Maister  Milford,"  ejaculated  M'Mallows,  who  had  for  a  time  heea 
silent  on  two  accounts — firstly,  because  the  emptying  of  his  concave  plate 
was  manifestly  a  matter  of  importance ;  secondly,  because  the  energetic 
outburst  of  Justus  drowned  every  other  voice — "  Maister  Milford,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^*  ye  askit  me  the  noo  relative  <to  the  composeetion  o'  our 
cockyleekie,  ye'Il  maybe  tell  us  how  many  gallons  o'  water  they  put  to  the 
ane  turnip  and  sheep's-head  in  making  English  brose?  I  weel  remember 
what  awfu'  thin  stuff  it  is,  and  how  waur  to  our  ain  gude  hotch-potch. 
When  ye  lads  leave  auld  Keekie,  ye'U  often  prate  o'  the  good  dishes  of 
auld  Scotland.  Tarn,  I'll  be  free,  an'  ask  ye  for  a  becker  o'  Glenlivit 
dew— a  caulker,  as  Kit  says." 

'^  My  dear  doctor,  'tis  an  omission  on  my  part.  Roderick,  will  you 
kindly  pass  up  the  sheiTy,  and  Dr.  M'Mallows  will,  perhaps,  prefer  it  to 
the  whisky  ?" 

"  Nay — nay,  a  drap  o'  speerit  in  preference,  if  you  please." 

'^  I  do  admire  your  national  feelings,  doctor,  I  do  indeed  ;  and  when  I 
am  '  over  the  hills  and  far  awa,'  I  shall  not  unfrequently  resuscitate  in 
memory  the  happy  hours  of  the  present  by  well-timed  revivals  of  nortliem 
customs." 

''  I  can  weel  imagine  that  the  vicinage  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  Salis- 
bury Crags  confer  different  feelings !" 

The  second  course  was  served,  and  this  consisted  of  boiled  capons,  of 
haggis  dressed  in  strict  accordance  with  Caledonian  palates,  and  a  saddle 
of  as  fine  mutton  as  Blair  Athol  ever  grew^  or  Gowrie  fattened,  to  repeat 
Browning's  expression,  &c.  The  seakale,  the  currant-jelly,  Hibernian 
apples,  Prestonpans,  omniague  alia  superadded,  constituted  the  substaih' 
tialities  of  a  repast  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  modern  Diomeds  and 
Beau  Leans.  When  Roderick  dissected  (we  hope  the  reader  will  pardon 
an  expression  made  at  such  time  and  by  such  men)-— dissected  the  dorsal 
muscles  of  that  nicely  browned  saddle,  the  fieshy  cavity  was  instanter 
filled  to  very  overflowing  with  gravy  that  would  have  honoured  a  similar 
joint  from  Yorkshire  Moors  or  Sussex  Downs.  M'Mallows,  who  was 
somewhat  versed  in  gastronomy,  selected  not  the  scraggy  pickings  on 
that  osseous  dish  of  face  and  trotters,  and  modestly  chose  to  resign  it 
to  those  who  were  ambitious  of  becoming  connoisseurs  on  Scottish 
nationalities. 

^'  Your  vaunted  sheep's-head  and  shankies  is  a  bony  dish,  doctor,  con- 
sidering its  widespread  partiality  in  this  division  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions !"  observed  I,  with  an  arch  look  at  the  orthodox  man.  '*  Neither 
Kitchener  nor  Meg  Dods  should  make  me  praise  it." 

''  And  sae  are  the  beast's  cheeks  which  English  paupers  smell  at  twice 
a  week  in  your  ain  parish  prisons,  Maister  Milford  1"  was  the  reply,  with 
a  significant  nod. 

*'  By  such  remarks,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  Justus,  ''  a  slanting  reflec- 
tion is  made  on  the  dietary  of  the  English  poor.  Now,  Dr.  M'Mallows^ 
with  every  proper  deference  to  your  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  in  general,  I  do  aver  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare  the 
provisions  made  on  each  side  of  the  Tweed  for  those  whom  Providence 
has  placed  within  the  pale  of  poverty.  Since  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  legislature  has  made  a  legal 
provision — a  provision  whose  bounty  b  never  denied  where  penury  and 
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want  lay  claim.  In  Scotland  the  Malthusian  sophistry  prevuls,*  and  what 
an  excuse  is  that  false  doctrine  for  avarice  and  uncharitableness.  I  main- 
tain, sir,  that  in  English  workhouses  the  inmates  do  subsist  on  something 
more  than  a  bi-hebdomadal  smell  at  buUock's-che^  and  that  their  &re 
is  as  much  superior  to  that  parochial  bill  of  fare  supplied  to  the  wretched 
denizens  of  the  Cowgates  and  Canongates,  as  this  very  inviting  saddle  is 
to  the  mass  of  bones  before  our  worthy  entertainer.  You  are  aware  that 
both  statesmen  and  political  economists  have  given  it  in  deliberate  <^nion 
that  the  fare  of  pauperism  should  be  merely  a  degree  lower  than  tiiat  of 
the  independent  labourer — not  higher,  because  that  would  place  a  pre- 
mium upon  poverty.  I  have  incidentally  made  this  rejoinder  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  for  I  think  your  answer  to  Milford  was  a  significant  one — 
that  you  included  in  it  a  gentle  rap  at  the  machinery  of  our  parochial 
relief  system — and,  too,  at  the  powers  that  6e." 

"  That  I  dewy^  as  your  ain  impious  Sterne  begins  ane  of  hb  sermons. 
Maister  Justus,  ye  know  nothing  about  the  provisions  o'  the  puir  here. 
The  Kirk  deems  it  to  be  its  special'duty  to  minister  to  the  wants  o'  mis- 
fortune and  penury,  and  the  weekly  offeringfs  cast  into  the  plates  of  charity 
will  do  more  g^de  in  proportion  than  the  extorted  taxes  after  your  ain  plan. 
Frame  a  legislative  enactment  for  the  puir,  an'  by  it  keep  them  when  they 
dinna  like  to  work,  an'ye  offer  a  reward  to  idleness — and  idleness  begets  vice 
and  misery.  Under  that  state  of  things  the  honest  and  industrious  have 
to  support  the  slothful  and  improvident.  A  loon  may  say  he'll  no  handle 
a  shuttle  or  sickle,  and  compel  his  parish  to  grant  him  an  allowance. 
A  state  of  society  like  that  in  which  we  live  ought  not  to  need  rigorous 
laws  to  coerce  weel-thinkin'  citizens  into  the  plain  and  obvious  pal^  of 
duty ;  mere  sympathy,  and  the  elementaiy  knowledge  of  Christian  virtues, 
should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  6bject  in  question.  Then  free  Scotland, 
by  her  vcHuntary  provision,  professes  a  higher  grade  of  civilisation 
than  her  prouder  neebour.  In  ancient  days  things  were  different.  The 
martial  spirit  animating  Greece  and  Rome  inculcated  more  discipline— 
and  discipline  begets  order  and  prudence;  hence  there  was  not  that  need  of 
the  state  taking  such  cognisance  of  these  matters.  Adam  Smith  expa- 
tiates on  this  fact. 

'*  Ye  spak  o'  Malthus.  I  hold  to  the  Malthusian  philosophy,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  as  much  an^exponent  of  moral  truths  as  Cullen's  system 
is  of  morbid  phenomena.  The  Malthusians  muntain  that  no  national 
arrangements  are  required,  that  the  misery  and  inconveniences  arising 
from  vice  and  misconduct  are  the  surest  means  of  correcting  their  sequent 
— ^poverty,  and  that  there  is  always  sufficient  charity  and  benevolence  to 
relieve  the  demands  of  those  in  distress.  They  also  point  out  the  g^at 
fact :  the  stigma  of  officially  recognised  pauperism  debases  the  applicant, 
and  renders  him  in  every  respect  a  more  degraded  character,  and  a  less 
energetic  and  self-relying  individual.  '  The  poor-laws  of  England,'  re- 
marks Malthus,  *•  were  undoubtedly  instituted  for  the  most  benevolent 
purpose,  but  it  is  evident  they  have  failed  in  attaining  it.  ...  If  they  bad 
never  existed,  the  ag^egate  mass  of  happiness  among  the  common  people 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present.'t  Does  Justus  mean 
to  argue  that  the  squalid  cellar-bred  millions  in  your  ain  mannfacturiiig 


*  Since  then  the  New  Poor  Law  has  been  introduced  into  Scotland, 
t  Malthus's  ^  Population,"  book  iii.  chap.  vi. 
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towns  are  in  a  more  elevated  condition  than  the  feckless  hodies  o'  Glas- 
gow or  Paisley  ?  Or  will  Browning  there  contend  that  the  Hampshire  or 
Dorsetshire  peasants  are  more  enli^tened  than  the  cultivators  o'  the  soil 
in  the  Lothian  or  Gowrie  ?  Agaio,  the  gude  crowdie  we  g^e  them  is 
more  flesh  and  hlude  makin'  than  the  awsotne  hrose — ^the  aqueous  slops 
o'  your  Bridewell  warkhouses !" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  **  if  the  parochial  machinery  of  Scotland  is  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  southern  division  of  the  empire,  how  is  it 
that  in  the  very  centre  of  this  metropolis  there  are  scenes  of  destitution 
and  distress  which  find  no  parallel  (Ireland  always  excepted)  in  any  old 
state  in  Europe — scenes  of  moral  and  physical  dehasement  that  have  been 
aptly  termed  civilised  barbarism?^  The  frightful  epidemic  fever  which 
now  rages  has  been  traced  to  the  first  case,  and  that  case  was  in  the  per- 
son of  a  poor  and  neglected  widow,  who  received  from  the  parish  but  six- 
pence a  week,  and,  too,  at  a  time  when  she  was  utterly  incapable  of 
exertion  !*  Has  not  fever  from  time  immemorial  been  the  constantly  re- 
curring plague  of  Scotland  until  this  city  has,  like  Milton's  devil,  gained 
a  had  eminence  for  the  opportunities  of  studying  that  appalling  malady, 
and  have  not  foreigners  long  repaired  hither  for  that  special  purpose  ?  It 
would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  it  is  unavoidably  endemic,  because  it  ever 
rages  most  where  there  is  the  greatest  poverty  and  the  lowest  scale  of 
living — chiefly  amongst  the  destitute  and  those  who  are  literally  half- 
starving.  Our  learned  friend  has  vaunted  of  the  voluntary  system  in 
meeting  their  exigencies,  but  he  must  be  aware  of  the  unfairness  of  this 
method — ^that  the  burden  is  oppressive  to  the  benevolent  and  well-dis- 
posed, and  that  the  avaricious  and  dishonest  may,  without  ceremony  or 
inconvenience,  evade  a  moral  if  not  legal  obligation.  The  old  assumption 
of  their  being  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  amongst  the  poor  here  than 
in  England  becomes,  on  investigation,  also  a  doubtful  position.  In  Glas- 
gow every  tenth  house  sells  spirits  ;  there  is  a  vendor  of  whisky  to  every 
thirty -five  families,  and  an  unexaggerated  calculation  has  shown  that 
every  Saturday  night  thirty  thousand  in  that  city  are  brutally  drunk  !t  It 
is  much  to  be  regpretted  that  there  are  not  more  brewers  and  fewer  dis- 
tillers— ^the  change  in  this  respect  would  conduce  no  little  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  and  tend  to  diminish  the  frightful  in- 
crease of  crime.  In  England  there  are  many  disgraceful  features  in  the 
poor-law  operations  which  equally  call  for  remedy,  and  which  will  in  the 
process  of  time  be  corrected.  There  is  no  truer  index  of  the  tone  of  the 
public  mind  than  that  exercised  in  the  concerns  and  destiny  of  our  less 
fortunate  fellows — of  those  whom  Providence  has  pleased  to  place  in  the 
lowest  walks  of  social  life.  Raise  them  morally,  intellectually,  and  in  so 
doing  the  love  for  domestic  comforts,  and  the  hope  for  better  days  will  in- 
dte  to  energy,  and  beget  industry  and  prudence — ^leave  them  to  starva- 
tion and  neglect,  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  debased,  and  wal- 
low still  deeper  in  the  mire  of  vice  and  crime  V* 

Tbe  timely  introduction  of  the  third  course  terminated  this  discussion 
on  Malthusian  doctrines,  and  Dr.  M*Mallows  evidently  felt  that  he  had  in 
a  suitable  manner  replied  to  the  reflecting  way  in  which  a  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  now  removed  sheep's-head,  and  was  not  inclined  to  pursue 
the  argument. 

*  Fact.  t  ^*<5*' 
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We  have  often  thought  that  the  character  of  a  nation  might  he  ad- 
mirahly  read  in  the  mode  of  locomotion  it  employs,  and  the  means  to 
which  it  has  recourse  to  kill  time  during  the  tedious  process  of  travelling. 
At  the  present  day,  when  the  lord  and  the  lout  are  placed  on  an  equality 
as  regards  the  speed  at  which  they  are  hurled  along,  and  Messrs.  Smiths' 
excellent  bookstalls  supply  mental  pabulum  to  both  at  an  equally  cheap 
rate,  railway  literature  has  become  a  distinct  feature  of  our  age.  Hence 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  an  opportunity  to  tell  our  readers  something 
aoent  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  literature  abroad.  But  iirst,  a  word 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  species  of  literature,  and  its  gradual  emergence 
from  the  class  of  Tourists'  Guides,  until  it  attained  a  magnitude  of  which 
even  Messrs.  Routledge's  plethoric  catalogue  furnishes  but  a  faint  idea. 

We  dare  say  it  will  surprise  our  readers  as  much  as  it  did  ourselves  to 
hear  that  a  special  branch  of  literature,  exclusively  intended  for  travellers, 
was  commenced  so  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
About  that  period,  travelling  had  begun  to  be  an  institution  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  cities  had  conquered  their  feudal  lords;  trade  and  com- 
merce were  highly  flourishing  ;  the  robber  knights,  erst  the  terror  of 
peaceable  merchants,  had  been  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  ; 
and  although  we  cannot  assert  that  the  roads  were  as  safe  as  at  present, 
still  the  progress  made  in  the  right  direction  was,  comparatively,  great. 
The  large  highways  were  kept  in  a  decent  state  of  repair,  and  the  forests 
were  cut  down  which  had  so  long  served  as  a  shelter  for  the  banditti.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  the  literati  of  the  age  took  advantage  of  this  ex- 
ceptional state  of  matters  to  augment  their  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
and  travels  for  other  purposes  than  purchasing  a  flrkin  of  butter  became 
the  rule.  Those  persons  who  were  unable  to  travel  satisfied  their  thirst 
for  knowledge  by  reading  what  their  more  fortunate  brethren  wrote  about 
the  sights  they  had  seen,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  America  with  its 
fabled  wealth  was  begiuning  to  set  the  whole  world  in  motion.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  Murray  of  the  day  hit  on  the  idea  of 
bringing  out  books  expressly  for  the  use  of  travellers,  among  them  being 
the  "  Apodemica,  or  Introduction,"  showing  how  a  traveller  could  com- 
hine  the  utile  with  the  dulce.  The  first  book  of  this  sort  was  brought 
out  by  an  Italian,  Grataroli,  and  was  entitled  ''  De  regimine  iter  agentium, 
vel  equitum,  vel  peditum,  vel  navi,  vel  curru,  seu  rhed^"  (1562.)  His 
example  was  followed  in  1577  by  Theodore  Zwerger,  of  Basel,  under  the 
more  simple  title  "  Methodus  Apodemica  iu  eorum  gratiam  qui  cum 
fructu  peregrinari  cupiunt."  We  fancy  that  these  books  must  have  en- 
joyed but  a  limited  circulation,  for  they  were  written  in  Latin,  a  language 
not  generally  understood  of  the  people. 

,  The  seventeenth  century  checked  the  passion  for  travelling.  England 
and  Germany  were  desolated  by  intestine  wars,  which  rendered  travelling 
dangerous  if  not  impossible.  People  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  mixed  up  in  a  street  brawl.  The  roads,  too,  even 
after  the  return  of  peace,  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  even 
worse  than  in  a  time  of  war ;  for  bands  of  discharged  soldiers  set  up  as 
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robbers  and  assassins,  and  carried  on  their  trade  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
Homeless  vagabonds  wandered  about  from  village  to  village,  and  the  evil 
attained  sach  proportions  that  it  led  to  the  institution  in  Germany  of  the 
passport  {cum  certis  testimoniis),  England,  too,  was  not  in  much  better 
condition,  and  a  reference  to  the  Newgate  Calendar  will  show  us  that 
highwaymen  knew  their  best  days  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  At 
the  same  time,  travellers  were  compelled  to  make  their  journeys  on  horse- 
back, for  the  roads  were  utterly  neglected,  and  too  bad  for  carriages, 
while  the  vehicles  themselves  were  the  personification  of  misery.  We 
can  hence  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  hostels  along  the  high- 
roads and  in  the  outlying  towns,  but  even  in  the  largest  cities  of  Grer- 
many  the  inns  were  miserable  dens,  where  the  traveller  was  only  certain 
of  finding  rough  fare  and  abuse.  Erasmus  detected  this  fact  in  his 
Rhenish  travels  so  far  back  as  1515,  and  has  left  us  a  most  graphic  ac- 
count in  his  Colloquia  Familiaria,  under  the  heading  of  Diversoria.  Not 
only  were  the  inns  bad,  but  they  too  often  served  as  a  lurking  place  for 
robbers,  whose  accomplice  the  host  was,  and  any  traveller  was  much  to 
be  pitied  whom  hard  fate  compelled  to  pass  a  night  in  one  of  these 
ruffianly  holes.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  England  and  Germany 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  these  evils ;  Italy,  the  home  of  Abellino  and 
Rinaldo  Rinaldino,  and  Spain,  were  equally  feared  by  the  traveller,  and 
have  managed  to  retain  this  unenviable  notoriety  even  to  the  present 
day.  How  princes  fared  in  those  days  Ludwig  Bechstein  furnishes 
us  with  an  instructive  anecdote.  The  Princes  Bemhard  and  Albert  von 
Sachsen  Meiningen  set  out  for  Tiibingen  in  1606,  where  they  were  about 
to  study.  They  occupied  a  whole  day  in  travelling  ten  miles,  and  reached 
their  night's  halting  place  with  a  broken  axle.  The  next  day  the  same 
accident  occurred.  Such  being  the  condition  of  the  roads,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Tourists'  Guides  were  not  in  great  demand. 

One  progress,  however,  was  made  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War :  an 
enterprising  individual  started  a  postal  service  between  Hildesheim  and 
Hamburg  in  1640.  This  was  followed  in  1683  by  a  stage  between 
Heilbrbnn  and  Heidelberg,  then  by  one  between  Leipzig  and  Dresden 
in  1686,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  by  1705  such  conveyances  were  run- 
ning on  all  the  high-roads.  But  the  roads  were  in  their  old  wretched 
condition ;  there  were  no  ehatissie  or  milestones ;  and  even  Prussia,  who 
justly  boasts  of  her  progress,  allowed  the  modes  of  communication  to  re- 
main in  this  pitiable  state  so  late  as  1787.  The  carriages  were  bad  and 
clumsy,  generally  open  cars  with  unstufFed  seats,  or  unprotected  vans. 
Eventually  they  had  a  canvas  covering  put  over  them,  but  the  seats  still 
remained  perfect  instruments  of  torture,  and  the  vehicles  terribly  heavy, 
down  to  tne  Peace  of  Luneville.  Carriages  with  springs  were  unknown 
in  Germany  till  1800.  One  especial  nuisance  for  the  traveller  was  the 
indefinite  time  he  might  remain  at  a  town  waiting  for  another  coach  to 
carry  him  on.  How  badly  the  postal  service  was  arranged  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  a  letter  took  nine  days  in  going  m>m  Frankfort 
to  Berlin  in  the  last  century.  Even  so  important  an  event  as  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  Goethe  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  was  only 
known  at  Carlsbad  a  week  later  in  the  form  of  a  rumour. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  travelling  was  becoming  a  neces- 
sity in  Germany  as  in  other  countries.     The  roads  were  certainly  safer, 
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and  by  slow  degrees  were  being  improved.  Tbe  baths^  especially  Spa 
and  Pyrmonty  attracted  guests  from  SSl  parts  of  Europe.  Once  again,  as 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  desire  to  see  the  world  and  its  wonders  burst 
forth.  Every  Englishman  of  rank  was  not  conadered  to  have  completed 
his  education  until  he  had  made  the  "  Grand  Tour.'*  Still,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  rich  and  high-born  alone  availed  thonselves  of  this 
opportunity.  A  fe^ng  for  the  beauties  oi  nature  had  been  aroused  by 
the  EngliBn  poets,  for  artistic  productions  by  Winckelmann,  for  Gothic 
edifices  by  Herder  and  Goethe.  More  and  more  travdlera  flodsed  to 
Italy  and  Switierland,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  handbooks  sprang 
again  into  birth.  In  1766,  Kohler  published  his  <'  Directions  for  Tra- 
velling Wv»\j^  and  in  1791,  Count  Berchtoldt  brought  out  his  ^'  Di- 
rections for  Travellers.''  The  manufacture  of  guide  books  now  became 
a  regular  profession,  and  Beichardt  of  Gotha  soon  gprew  into  a  European 
celebrity  by  his  admirable  *'  Guides  des  Yoyageurs."  His  '*  Handbook 
for  Travellers  of  all  Ranks,"  published  in  1785,  reached  a  second  edition 
in  1791 ;  and  his  still  more  practical  book,  ^'  The  Traveller  on  his 
Journey  through  Germany  and  some  Adjoining  Countries^"  attained  an 
eniMrmous  circulation.  Although  this  book  has  been  greatly  improved  on 
since,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  present  race  of  travelling 
handbook^  This  branch  of  literature  received  a  gpreat  impetus  by  the 
publication,  in  1793,  of  Ebel's  valuable  '*  Directions  ios  Travelling  in 
Switserland,"  which  reached  a  third  edition  in  1810,  and  for  mcMre  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  remained  the  companion  of  all  travellers  in 
Switxerland  who  did  not  believe  that  a  great  book  was  a  great  eviL  At 
the  same  time  this  work,  of  which  a  poor  French  translation  still  survives^ 
supplied  much  material  for  later  handbooks.  The  numerous  large  editions 
of  Uiese  handbooks  taken  oiS^  as  well  as  the  publication  of  Zober's  ^'  The 
German  Wanderer,"  prove  how  greatly  the  necessity  of  travelling  was 
felt,  so  that  at  last  no  German  was  looked  on  as  thoroughly  educated 
who  had  not  done  his  tour.  At  the  same  time^  too,  everything  was  being 
done  to  pnnnote  the  comfort  of  travellers,  and  with  the  termination 
of  tiie  old  war  Germany  took  a  lesson  from  England  in  the  management 
of  the  postal  service,  which,  in  1816^  had  attained  in  the  latter  country 
the  height  of  perfection.  The  slow,  heavy,  and  inconvenient  carts  were 
converted  into  Eilwagen  and  diligences,  the  horses  changed  for  tiie  better, 
and  a  regular  system  of  communication  was  established.  We  are  bound 
to  add,  however,  that  to  the  last  moment  there  was  much  room  ioie 
improvement  in  German  stage  coaches.  They  were  even  worse  than  the 
French  diligences,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  we  can  still 
remmnber  with  honor  a  forty-eight  hours'  journey  we  once  accomplished, 
for  our  ttns,  from  Paris  to  Strasburg.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  Tehides  was  that  of  tiie  inns,  which  gradually  grew 
into  splendid  hotels.  The  material  enjoyments  and  comforts,  which  all 
travelers  might  not  have  at  home,  heightened  the  sest,  and  set  all  the 
worid  agog  to  see  what  theb  neighbours  were  doixig.  All  civilised 
nations  entered  with  spirit  into  this  competition  te  render  travellers  com- 
fortably and  the  postal  and  hotel  system  gradually  assumed  a  European 
character,  owing  to  the  constant  intercommunication,  while  territorial 
and  local  manners  disappeared.  With  tiiis  change  sprang  up  too  an 
entirely  new  dass  of  travellen^  genezically  known  as  tourists^  who  made 
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a  iMrofession  of  traveUiDg,  and  retained  home  to  elear  their  ezpeoaes  fay 
pabliflhiog  thw  ^*  ImpressioDS  de  Voyage."  The  parentage  of  this 
entire  claw  may  safely  be  referred  to  Yorick's  '^  Sentimental  Journey^" 
and  Thttmmeil's  '« Travels  through  the  Soath  of  France." 

This  progress  of  locomotion  and  the  cireamstances  connected  with  iit 
increased  in  a  wondrous  manner  so  soon  as  steam  became  the  mottra 
power,  and  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  were  traversed  by  steamen.  Travelling 
has  since  become  common  property;  it  has  been  democratised  (if  we  may 
«se  the  term),  while  the  romantic  and  adventurous  charm  formerly 
attaching  to  travdling  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss 
the  wonderful  effect  the  introduction  of  steam  has  exerted  in  behalf  o£ 
civilisation;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  effect  which  this  revolution  in 
travelling  has  produced  upon  that  brandii  of  literature  which  devotes 
itself  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  traveL 

As  the  first  step,  the  old  travelling  handbooks  went  out  of  date.  The 
routes  were  altered  ;  entire  lines  of  communication  went  out  of  fashion, 
while  others  took  their  place.  Towns,  which  had  formerly  served  as 
stati<ms  whooice  travellers  made  their  excursions,  lost  their  importance  ; 
insignificant  places,  hitherto  hardly  known  or  carelessly  passed  by  the 
traveller,  assumed  a  prominent  rank;  rivers  till  now  only  navigated  by 
boms,  became,  with  the  introduction  of  steamers,  the  favourite  resorts 
<rf  the  travellers;  and  while  new  hotels  sprang  up  in  the  form  of  palaces» 
other  inns  of  former  repute  were  shut  up.  John  Murray  was  the  first  to 
recognise  the  impending  change  in  continental  travel,  and  produced  that 
memorable  series  of  handbooks  which  are  as  indispensable  to  the  tra- 
velling Englishman  as  his  passport.  The  editions  followed  in  rapid  sue* 
cession,  and  the  publbher  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  annually  all  the 
changes  that  had  occurred,  as  well  as  the  names  of  any  new  hotels  and 
public  establishments  that  had  been  opened.  Very  great  care  and  atten* 
tion  have  been  devoted  to  these  handbooks,  and  hence  they  are  as  instruc- 
tive as  they  are  amuring,  even  for  the  stay-at-home  travdler.  The  most 
successful  are  probably  those  relating  to  Southern  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switierland.  Of  ^'  The  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Switserland  and  tiie 
Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,"  the  Quarterly  Review  recentiy  published 
a  eulogium  as  truthful  as  it  was  well  merited.  There  b  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  very  best  handbook  yet  published,  and  we  can  recommend  it 
strongly  to  our  readers.  As  the  Quarterly  justly  says  of  it,  the  fair 
way  to  judge  of  its  value  is  to  compare  the  present  editica  with  the  firsts 
and  thus  see  with  what  anxious  care  Mr.  Murray  watches  over  the  im- 
provement of  his  handbooks^ 

A  German  publisher,  Badekor,  has  taken  Murray^s  Handbooks  as  a 
basis^  and  we  are  bound  to  allow  that,  in  accuracy  of  detail  and  deameas^ 
he  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired ;  for  Badeker  trusts  to  no  eyes  but  hia 
own.  Thus  handbooks  have  become  the  indispensable  companions  of  all 
German  tourists,  (or  they  supply  the  largest  amount  of  information  in 
the  smallest  possible  space.  Other  German  handbooks  we  can  commend 
are  those  pid>li8hed  by  Griebe,  Jahn's  handbod^  full  of  illustrations^ 
and,  above  all,  Ernst  Forster's  books.  The  latter  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
towns,  rather  than  to  routes,  and  are  important  through  their  constant 
reference  to  the  arts.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  Forster's  valuable 
«' Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Italy."  We  may  also  mention  tiie  Travelling 
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Manuals  published  at  Hamburg,  which  also  pay  considerable  attention 
to  the  arts.  But  on  a  careful  comparison  of  these  handbooks  (always 
excepting  those  of  Forster)  with  the  series  published  by  Murray,  we  find 
the  comparison  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Probably,  however, 
this  is  referable  to  the  different  requirements  of  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish public.  The  German  traveller  only  requires  such  books  for  refer- 
ence, the  English  for  perusal  as  well.  Besides,  the  travelling  class  of 
English  is  generally  taken  from  the  higher  ranks,  while  in  Germany 
every  class  of  society  is  represented.  Hence  in  Murray  we  only  find  the 
names  of  first-rate  hotels;  in  the  German  handbooks  those  of  second  and 
third-rate  inns,  wine  and  beer  rooms,  even  the  best  cigar  shops,  enume- 
rated. This  is  of  great  value  to  the  German  traveller,  while  the  Eng- 
lishman does  not  require  it.  Again,  too,  the  German,  with  his  encydo- 
psediac  turn  of  mind,  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  detail,  and  cares 
little  for  the  adventitious  charm  of  style;  while  with  the  Englishman 
just  the  contrary  is  thought  desirable. 

In  France,  people  until  recently  were  satisfied  with  post  and  railway 
guides  and  maps,  while  the  few  handbooks  published  were  wretched 
productions,  not  even  possessing  the  recommendation  of  correctness.  But 
when  Murray  and  the  Germans  entered  the  field,  France  could  not  be 
behindhand,  and  even  tried  to  surpass  her  competitors.  Thus  originated 
the  travelling  handbooks  of  Joanne  and  Richard,  as  well  as  Du  Fays, 
which  are  very  creditable  specimens  of  French  taste  ;  in  truth,  they  are 
not  mere  guides,  but  instructive  books,  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  by  the  fireside.  While  all  these  changes  were  going  on — 
while  hotels  were  being  built  for  the  accommodation,  of  the  numerous 
travellers,  an  equally  great  alteration  was  impending  in  the  *'  literature 
of  the  rail."  Such  an  experiment  was  necessarily  tried  in  England,  for 
here  we  travel  much  and  are  not  peculiarly  inclined  to  make  promiscuous 
acquaintances.  Strange  to  say,  this  branch  of  literature  owes  its  ori^n 
to  Macaulay,  who  first  comprehended,  or  perhaps  first  uttered  the 
remark,  that  rail  and  steam  routes  might  furnish  a  new  and  excellent 
mode  of  communication  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  education. 
The  design  and  tendency  of  these  railway  libraries  are  so  admirably 
described  in  the  prospectus  to  "  Brockhaus's  Travelling^Library,"  that  we 
may  allow  ourselves  an  extract :  *'  Railways  and  steamers  have  exercised 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  life  of  nations,  and  still  exercise 
it  in  a  progressive  degree.  Travelling  has  attained  enormous,  unpa- 
ralleled proportions.  Everybody  travels  more,  tenfold  more,  and  br- 
iber than  formerly — every  man  experiences  more  than  formerly  in  a 
given  time.  Time  has  hence  attained  an  increased  value  ;  it  is  become 
the  more  precious  the  more  you  can  effect  with  it.  And  yet,  while  so 
much  time  is  saved  and  gained  by  the  present  mode  of  travelling,  much 
is  lost  on  the  other  hand.  In  our  former  slower  and  more  social  travels 
we  could  enjoy  the  surrounding  scenery  at  our  ease.  Now,  we  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  through  slow  and  uninteresting  scenery  before  we 
begin  our  actual  tour.  Formerly,  fellow  travellers  conversed  much 
to^gether :  now,  any  lengthened  conversation  is  impossible,  through  the 
noise  of  the  wheels.  And  when  we  sit  silently  opposite  each  other,  when 
the  company  does  not  attract  us,  when  bad  weather  confines  us  for  hours 
to  the  cabin,  are  we  not  too  often  tormented  with  ennui,  and  vexed  at  the 
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lo^  of  precious  time  ?  But  there  is  one  metiiod  of  g^uarding  against  these 
little  miseries  of  human  life  and  travel,  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
our  pleasure — we  mean  '  reading  an  interesting  book.'  " 

The  idea  that  emanated  from  Lord  Macaulay  was  soon  taken  up  by  two 
eminent  London  publishers,  Murray  and  Longman,  the  former  starting 
the  *' Readings  for  the  Rail,"  the  latter  the  "Travellers'  Library." 
The  plan  on  which  they  are  based  is  so  far  similar  in  that  they  have  no 
settled  plan.  Longmans  produced  old  books  of  repute — Macaulay's 
BIssays,  and  a  multitude  of  books  of  travel  and  adventure — very  amusing 
reading  certainly,  but  having  no  special  reference  to  the  interests  of 
travellers.  In  the  same  way  Murray's  list  contains  many  excellent  books, 
which,  however,  might  as  well  be  read  at  home  as  on  the  rail.  Both 
appear  to  have  the  common  object  of  reproducing  standard  works  at  the 
lowest  remunerative  price.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Routledge 
in  hb  '^  Railway  Library,"  chiefly  composed  of  novels  and  books  of  light . 
literature,  very  amusing,  but  not  the  sort  of  books  a  railway  library 
should  contain  in  order  to  car^  out  its  purpose  properly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Bibliotheque  des  Chemins  de  Fer,"  esta- 
blbhed  by  Hachette  in  Paris,  and  intended  to  contain  five  hundred 
volumes,  is  arranged  after  a  settled  plan,  and,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
is  intended  to  give  the  traveller  all  possible  information  about  any  in- 
teresting points  along  the  road,  and  while  amusing  them  honestly 
(honn^tement),  designed  to  instruct  at  the  same  time.  The  books 
Hachette  produces  are  subdivided  into  the  following  categories  :  Guides 
des  voyageurs,  works  of  history  and  travel,  French  romances,  plays  and 
poetry,  translations  from  foreign  languages,  works  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, trade,  inventions,  and  discoveries,  and  finally,  even  picture  books 
for  children,  that  they  may  keep  quiet  and  not  disturb  their  parents 
during  the  journey.  Worthy  of  remark  is  the  agreement  entered  into, 
in  1852,  between  Hachette  and  all  the  administrations  of  French  rail- 
ways, by  which  he  obtained  for  eighteen  years  the  exclusive  right  of 
selling  every  description  of  artistic  and  literary  wares  which  railway 
travellers  may  require.  He  has  thus  established  a  perfect  monopoly, 
allowing  no  publication  to  be  sold  on  the  lines  except  those  passing 
through  his  hands.  The  trade  have  not  forgotten  to  protest.  Napoleon 
Chaix  being  the  spokesman,  but  Hachette  can  afford  to  laugh  at  such 
remonstrances,  and  so  long  as  he  produces  such  excellent  books  as  those 
that  now  grace  his  library,  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  fear  any  com- 
petitor. 

In  Brussels,  Vanderauwera  has  started  a  **  Biblioth^ue  des  Chemins 
de  Fer "  in  a  waistcoat-pocket  form,  too  small  for  eyes  or  hands.  This 
series  is  made  up  of  very  quaint  materials :  memoirs,  voyages,  biographies, 
extracts  from  interesting  articles  in  the  leading  English  and  French 
Reviews,  &c.  As  a  curious  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  even  in  Russia^ 
where  railways  are  so  far  behindhand,  a  '*  Library  for  Railways  and 
Steamers  "  is  published,  a  collection  of  old  and  new  romances,  fables,  and 
stories,  partly  original,  partly  translated.  It  is  probable  that  this  scheme 
is  aided  by  we  uninteresting  nature  of  the  country,  the  distance  betweeni 
the  stations,  and,  above  all,  by  a  craving  for  reading,  the  result  of  the 
strict  censorship,  and  the  deficiency  of  authors  in  Russia ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  of  this  series  have  been  already  pub- 
lished at  Sedeg,  and  others  are  announced  as  in  preparation. 
May — VOL.  oxin.  no.  cccczlix.  i 
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7\tniing  to  Germany,  we  find  railway  literature  in  that  ceimtiEyoiil^' 
in  its  infanej.     This  is  strange  in  a  land  which  so  loudly  boastr  Hs' 
educational  superiority  over  all  other  nations,  hut  a  slight  glanoe-at.die' 
circumstances  will  easily  account  for  it.    In  the  first  place,  tncmriblisfaers 
of  cheap  literature  in  Germany  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  against; 
The  sale  of  hooks  to  railway  traYcllers  requires  settled  arrangemente' 
(such  as  are  carried  out  in  such  perfection  hy  Messrs*  Smith  and  Son)^ 
and  if  these  depended  on  the  puhlishers  alone  the  matter  might  he  eanly 
settied ;  hut  tiiey  have  to  take  the  swarm  of  officiids  into  consideiatioD; 
A  monopoly,  as  in  France,  would  not  he  desirable ;   and,  indeed  ia< 
Germanvj  where  you  travel  through  three  principalities  in  a  day^  itwoukl- 
be  practically  impossible.   As  a  general  rule,  German  emphyes  would  he 
only  too  glad  to  make  a  holocaust  of  every  printed  book,  and  hang- the- 
writers^  so  that  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  are  augmented  by 
their  sullenness  and  obstinacy.     The  system  in  vogue  in  Nortib  America 
appears  tiie  best  to  alleviate  the  dilemma.     In  that  country  pnUishero' 
m^e  certain  arrangement  with  the  railway  directories  as  t^perminio. 
for  the  sale  of  their  books  on  the  lines.  When  a  steams  or  train  is  about 
starting,  a  privileged  salesman  goes  among  the  travellers  and  offisrs  thmii' 
mental  pabulum,  generally  consisting,  at  thcoutset,  of  newspape^^  During 
llie  journey  the  same  salesman  makes  his  periodical  appearance,  oh8i^;ing> 
the  wares  he  has  to  offer  fkt)m  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  his  numerous  customers.     In  tfair  maimer 
&e  travelling  public  are  supplied  with  agreeable  books  at  no  great  trouble 
or  expense.  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  circulating  literature- is  matmaUvc 
^ded  and  abetted  in  America  by  the  arrangement  of  the  carriages,  which 
communicate  with  each  other.     Anotiier  circumstance  prejudicial  to 
German  publishers  is,  that  German  is  not  so  well  understood  by  tibe 
general  rank  of  travellers  as  are  English  and  French,  and  foreigners 
seldom  or  ever  purchase  a  Grerman  book.    Lastly^  although  die>Grerman9 
are  probably  the  greatest  travellers  in  the  world,  the^  majority  of  ike 
people  only  make  short  summer'  excursions,  during  which  tiiey  prefer 
looking  out  of  the  windows.     This  combination  of  circnmstanoes  renders 
the  circulation  of  railway  libraries,  like  those  established  in.Bngland  and 
France,  extremely  small,  and  the  publishers  have  turned- their- attention 
to  the  selection  of  works  which  fbrm  a  good  popular  library,  at  a  cheap 
price,  and  of  a  capital  shape.     We  will  proceed  to  analyse  the  series^  o£ 
the  Messrs.  Brockhaus,  as  furnishing  the  best  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  German  publisher  tries  to  suit  the  multifarious  wants  of  his  customers* 
In  the  first  place,  Messrs.  Brockhaus  have  made  a  selection  of  all  the 
best  German  authors,  and  entrusted  them  with  a  descripticm  of  various 
itineraries  through  their  fktherland.      These  books,  while  serving'  bb 
guides  in  some  measure,  are  written  at  the  same  time  with  g^reat  care 
and  taste,  and  really  form  most  interesting  reading,  finr  they  leave  no 
Ibgend  unemployed,  no  historical  event  unmentioned.  Among  these  works 
we  may  mention^  with  special  commendation,  '^  A  Railway  Trip  tiirongh 
Westphalia,"' by  Levin  Schucking,  and  many  others  of  the samedass^ 
ferming  an  admirable  railway  tour  in  themselves,  and  thoroughly  ex»> 
fiausting'  the  subject;     Among  other  books  in  this  seriee^  deserving 
mention^  wc  may^  refer*  our  readers  to  RankV  ^^'Schillenhimer/''  s 
detailed^  account*  oB  Schill^^'  various-  rerideneer  worked  up  into  an: 
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aimimbleihiagimfiiy'af  the  great  poetj.  Fob  tfaow^wlio  lik«>tor  xoad'dbcnttt 
baldtfi  mncfei^flnd  ssdcEett  &atti^  we  findtGuitav  von  BMmdL'j*  ^^'BaMlev 
soondiLttpB]^''  and  tin- humosoua  braoeh  is  well  rspmentodi  in  6ii»k 
titekw^detiran  <^lIravelliDg»  AdTenturas  o£Mr.  MidiUnibep"  aadBtntti 
Kosad^a  '' Swim  Tiip."  But  hardly  one  of  these  trarel&ig  books^witt' 
be.  read  mthiflnchr.intoreak-.  asi  Ito  sdectioii  from' Willftidd  Aleimi'iS  grant 
wcnk;.  uiKfeBrdn.'title'of  ^'  The  Traveller's  PitavaL"  A  paasagefbrai  Aer 
pvefiuce:  ift  nuMtr  ofaaiaeteristio,.  as  afibrding  a:  compansen  between  tfa» 
eomfoste  oft  td-day*  and  the  misoy  aoid'  dnigeiv  to  whiok  old'tnvpeUesp 
wens  exposed^ 

*^  No  >  highawiymaik  caa  now msboutrupan  us  from  aibend  o£tlie  losdi 
The  whistle*  ef:  the-  loeomoliye^  how0ver  shrill  and  eai«>fiiennBg>'itinay' 
SDimd^  is  not  t&e' whistle'  fromi  the*  bui^  upon  which' two vfeUowpspring* 
ent  tD'tfaefheoEBsa'  beads^and  twioe-as-maBy  to  the  oaniage^daeiB,  to  make 
us  get.  QBB^  mayln^  oacry  u&«  off  to  the  Dmnrtoiznk.  luetiy,  where  anr 
^  MMfsetous  faoeteiiies  in  the  ibiest,  when  we  bolted'  the  doer  in  one 
tenxnv  andhasdiy  dared  to  get  into  bed  lest  it  might  sink  tfaroagba  trapi 
withfus?  AlLtmsiis  Tsiled  in  obseurity ;  and  eren  if*  an'  eiegaat' swell- 
mobsBniL  magr  sea^  himself  by  onr  side,  a  InU  warn-  us*  in  the*  statian 
against  ple^MMket%  or  an  unsompulous  rogue  let'  himself  be  locked  in. 
the:  higgngSHUiK  to  bzeakopen  our  trunks  with  his  fabv  k^s  ^and  jemmies^ 
still.  tlM8e:acB:eaDeptioBai^oase%  and  cannot  be  •compared  to  dte^adTentares^ 
our  travelling  forefathers  had.  Would  it  not  be  pleaMmt  fer'nsj  arwe 
aestle-^ia  thB;OBnfoTtableooinei^  Godand  the-polioe  takings  care  of  us,  and 
leavin^^die'iasponnbility  to  the  guaids'and  oondtietor%  to  tiiink  of  tfaoBe" 
times,  when  every  bush  oontaiired'  a  iMef,  and  every  hosty  in  whosv 
house .' wee  w«BB.£aDced' to  stopfor^a  night,  appeared  a  highly  suspicions: 
dasracter?'' 

Two  other  series,  of  a  different  character,  though  equally meritorions^  we 
have  before  us  in  the  shape  of  Weber's  "  Illustrated  Travellers'  Library," 
and  Lorck's  "  Library  of  Conversation  and  Travel."  The  former  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  description:-  of  countries  and  towns  through  which 
travellers  mostly  pass,  and  accounts  of  the  principal  objects  worth  seeing. 
These  volumes  are  then,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  '^  Handbooks," 
80  far  resembling  Jahn's  series  in  the  fe^yt:  of- being  illustrated,  but  differ- 
ing from  them  by  their  reference  to  special  districts  and  localities,  as,  for 
instance,  Paris,  Heligoland,  the  Valley  of  the  Elbe,  Switzerland,  Syden- 
ham, &c.  Lorck's  Lahrary  has  the  character  of  Longman's  ''  Travellers' 
Library,"  as  it  is  composed  of  works  not  specially  referring  to  the  re- 
quirements of  travellers;  A  few  of  them  are-  original^  and  we  may  men- 
tion in  terms  of  praise  AugnstrDiezmann's  "  Leipzig^;"  but  the  majority  of 
the  volumes  are  translations  of  noted  English  and  French  books.  A 
library  for  traivellers,  started' by  Otto  Wigand,  under  the  title  ''Read- 
ing for  the  Rail,"  has  been,  discontinued,  as  well  asi  a  humorous  series, 
commencing  by  an  amusing:  boak  by  ''  Glassfarannco^"  called  ''  Refresh- 
ments." 

It  is  worth  remarking"  tb«t^  both*  in  Franeo'  audi  €fermany  the  pub- 
lishers prefer  farming  the  books,  the  cop3Fright8'  remaining  with  the 
authors,  who  are  paid  a  royalty  on  each  copy  sold*  How  this  system 
works  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  appears  as  if  it  were  satisfactory, 
when  we  find  Messrs.  Hachette  able  to  secure  the  services  of  all  the  best 
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lomance  writen.  Of  course  England  has  gained  the  day  in  the  amount 
of  her  book  production ;  but  whether  publishers  have  acted  wisely  in  not 
paying  more. attention  to  quality,  is  a  moot  point.  The  excessive  com- 
petition has  flooded  the  market  with  American  rubbbh,  merely  reprinted 
to  save  the  expense  of  copyright,  and  so  long  as  the  public  was  under  the 
mania  that  every  book  was  good  because  it  was  cheap,  things  went  on 
very  well.  But  a  change  is  now  impending  over  our  railway  literature: 
the  public  are  surfeited  with  the  gaily-decorated  covers  that  beset  them 
at  every  station,  and  the  natural  revulsion  has  set  in.  But  our  pub- 
lishers are  inventive  geniuses  in  their  way,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  do  their  best  to  keep  up  public  excitement  at  fever  heat  For  some 
time  past  the  character  of  our  railway  literature  has  been  improving,  and 
the  public  have  grown  critical  judges  of  the  wares  offered  uiem,  so  that 
books  are  beginning  to  sell  on  their  merits — a  consummation  much  to  be 
desired.  The  general  tendency  for  cheapness  has  brought  books  into 
the  market  which,  two  years  ago,  a  publisher  would  have  shuddered  to 
produce  at  any  but  the  standard  price,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cheap  and  good  literature  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  popular 
education.  Hence  we  should  much  regret  to  find  that  over-production 
had  in  any  way  checked  the  taste  for  reading  which  has  recently  sprung 
up  among  the  people.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  vitality 
of  cheap  uterature  to  see  that  our  Gallic  and  German  friends  have  been 
forced  into  the  same  track. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that,  after  due  consideration,  we  are 
bound  to  ^ve  the  pre&rence  to  Messrs.  Hachette's  railway  literature 
before  all  their  rivals ;  and  if  circumstances  do  not  prevent  them  cany- 
ing  out  their  original  design,  they  will  eventually  produce  a  library 
which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest,  and  from  wmch  our  publishers 
should  take  a  useful  hint  in  time. 


SHOTTERY. 

A  poet's  day-dream. 

Bt   W.   Chables  Kent. 

Tendek  leaves  were  growing,  growing 

Greenly  from  the  germs  of  spring, 
And  the  lark  was  rising,  rising 

Skyward  on  its  golden  wing— 
Bosy-gold  with  tints  of  sunlight. 

Tremulous  in  the  cooling  dew. 
With  a  liquid  shower  of  music 

Dripping  downward  from  the  blue 
Domed  above  the  verdant  meadow. 

O'er  the  garden  and  the  wold- 
Heaven  one  clear  celestial  sapphire, 

Earth  pne  radiant  emerald. 
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Treading  down  the  crisped  grasses 

Tufted  o'er  with  wrinkled  roots 
Of  the  yellow-blossomed  cowslip. 

Mingled  with  innmnerons  shoots 
Crowned  hj  buttercup  and  daisy, 

Elond  cmldren  of  tiie  sward — 
All  my  senses  drank  the  sweetness 

Nature's  vernal  charms  afford. 
Little  reck'd  my  soul  of  sorrow. 

Scanning  all  that  fertile  scene. 
Buddy  bam  and  whitened  cottage 

Glimpsing  orchard-boughs  between. 
Down  a  distant  dale  the  cuckoo 

Piped  its  mellow-dropping  song : 
Near  the  hawthorn-hedge  the  blackbird 

Warbled  dewy  briars  among. 
As  the  russet  path  I  sauntered. 

Trailed  along  the  budding  lea. 
Crossed  by  rural  stile  and  thicket 

Down' to  pleasant  Shottery: 
Down  to  where  the  hamlet  straggled 

'Mid  the  bowering  elms  of  May, 
All  its  blooming  orchards  blushing 

Bedly  in  the  solar  ray. 
Here,  methought,  in  eves  forgotten, 

Here  in  happy  days  gone  by. 
Trod  the  Lover's  step  Sated, 

Beamed  the  Bard's  enamoured  eye : 
Here  that  Voice  that  summoned  shadows 

From  the  solemn  land  of  dreams,  ^ 
Breathed  that  gentlest  word  of  passion 

That  the  human  tongue  beseems — 
Word  of  sadness,  word  of  madness 

Should  it  unrequited  prove. 
Word  replete  with  God-bom  gladness, 

Echoed  back  that  word  of — ^Love. 
Such  the  holy  truth  he  whispered 

When  to  claim  a  bride  he  came. 
Meekly  as  a  common  suitor. 

He  the  future  Lord  of  Tame  : 
Bending  down  to  murmur  softly, 

Through  affection's  inmost  sense. 
All  those  troths  that  youth  can  plight  in 

Tones  so  tender  ana  intense : 
Smoothing  down  her  hair  as  fondly 

As  along  a  mother's  breast, 
Move  the  uttle  hands  that  dimple 

O'er  the  vital  fount  carest: 
Turning  to  her  gaze  as  gladly 

As  the  eagle  greets  the  sun. 
When  its  burning  beams  together 

Seem  concentrating  in  one. 
Dowerless  though  that  village  beauty. 

Lowly  though  that  stripbng  bard, 
Yet  their  love  is  still  remembered. 

All  its  early  bloom  immarred. 
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"For  m&m  to  ihesom  itkeiit 

Lay  the  embiyos  of  poirer» 
SleBpingjIikeithe  anod.  the  Banfaflam 

Wakens  to  A^^oldeiL  flower : 
Sleeping  till  their  £h)d,.Aiidbi(aDii, 

With  most  gentle  Toioe  of  might — 
Woke  .thdr  ^simoe.into  mneic ! 

Wokeithab  dukoets  into  light.! 
Wreath  of  bi^,  the  ^t's  ianm. 

Not  tillithen.his  hnyw'oaald  bind. 
Not  tilliuioied  ndms  ^ymtt  peoplefl 

Wilh'the  mrvek'Of  laB:mmd. 
Yet  a  gloij^fittced  that  fonhMid 

Cahq,  ^yon  vizgin.  bent  aboite, 
When  her  siaidea^nileB  of  ploanm 

Trembled  into  tean^of  ioTe. 
'Neath  thehoneysiiokle  porohwiiy, 

Standiop  j^nnndlv  by  her^aidQ, 
Thus  the  Tnnee  of  Goniing  tAgea 

Galled  the'CSotteffer:his  ori£ : 
Brooding  o^Jier£tfal  hbuhee 

Fondj^-as  a  loyer  eonld 
Who  in  them -Midd  the  psonifle 

Of  his  life's  beatitude: 
Saw  iniier  the  hinted  semhlanee 

Of  yet  usimagtned  grace. 
By  his  soul's  ereative  genius 

Bodied  forth  to .  Eaone's  embnee. : 
.dkndfirem  erevy  charm  ^suggestive 

Of  those  wionS'All  divine, 
BBained  .moie  zaptuEes  than  jcpleoiah 

Crystal  oups  of  mby  wine. 
LoTelYHshopes  and. fair  piefignved 

In  her  form's  symmetric  f  uise. 
And  the  light  of  ayes  eelestial 

Gleaming  in  her^gentle  eyes. 
Fawn-like  Imogen  affright^ 

In  the  haggacd  eave's  reeeas: 
Pale  Miranoashiftinff  covert 

Glances  from  the  iuiifting  diess: 
Tender  Juliet  from  her  casement 

Bending  as  some  rose  of  June.; 
When  like  Jessiea's  her  blushes 

Glowed  beneath  the  silver  moon: 
Pensive  Viola  dissembling 

Passions  nought  but  pride  commands : 
Wanton  Creasicb  coquetting 

'Mid  the  din  of  hilrtling  brands : 
Lost  Marina  'mid  the  billows 

Lulled  in  dead  maternal  arms.: 
Lorn  Helena  as  a  pilgrim 

Yelling  all  her  idle  charms : 
Patient  Besdemona  sadly 

Sighing  for  her  tawny  lord : 
Frohc  Laay  Percy  buokling 

With  a  jest  her  hero's  sword : 
Meek  Ophelia  'mid  the  willow 

Dazed  in  virgin  faith  forlorn : 
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Fitful  Rosalind  all  Euth-like 

Rustling  through  the  rippled  corn : 
Sad  Cordelia  crooning  softly 

Jtitties  for  her  dying  sire  : 
And  brave  Joan  of  Arc  appearing 

Radiant  'mid  the  ruthless  fire : 
And  sweet  Perdita  with  blosBOOB 

Purpling  in  her  lily  hand : 
And  voluptuous  iCleimlra 

Gliding  o'er  the  golden  sand : 
Dainty  .£riel  recmnbent 

'NMth  the  foxglove's  .freokled  bell: 
.And  Titania  still  enamoured 

By  the  fay's  puissant  spell: 
Wondering  Beatrice  embowered 

In  the  thicket's  woven  shade : 
Dreaming  Silvia  at  twilight 

Startled  by  a  serenade ; — 
Saoh  the  images  angelic 

Moating  down  -that  ample  mind 
When  the  fond«  betioth^  virgin 

In  his^lad  embrace  reclined. 
Wliile  the  rosy  apples  ripened 

ITear  them  in  the  leafy  tree. 
Red  with  twilight  gleams  wheretwinlded 

Greenest  boughs  of  Bhotter^r. 
Gleams  that  gilding  all  the  fruitage 

As  >with  autumn  s  ruddy  dyes, 
nickered  on  the  maiden's  forehead. 

Sparkled  in  her  melting  eves. 
Glimmered  o'er  her  cheek  like  blushes. 

Strayed  along  her  bosom  fair, 
Shining  brightest  where  it  lingered 

Radiant  m  her  silken  hair. 
Musing  o'er  that  best-beloved. 

Chequered  by  those  lights  of  eve, 
Thrillea  the  poet's  heart  with  fancies 

Grandest  ever  bndn  could  weave : 
Fancies  that  suffused  with  glory 

All  the  graces  of  his  youth, 
Bhedding  round  his  brow  resplendent 

Beams  of  Beauty  and  of  Truth : 
Fancies  that  difiTused  a  glory 

Like  a  saint's  celesti^  crown 
O'er  that  dome-like  brow :  Creation's 

Noblest  diadem^Renown. 
Visionary  thoughts  and  varied 

Thronging  thus  before  mine  eyes, 
Changea  methought  that  chosen  h^nlet 

To  an  earthly  raradise. 
Clad  each  flower  with  tints  supernal. 

Made  its  very  air  divine. 
Rendering  even  the  roadside  cottage 

Sacred  as  a  Godhead's  shrine. 
Round  its  porch  where  traQed  the  woodbine 

Murmured  still  the  honey-bee. 
As  when  in  his  golden  boyhood 

Shakspeare  loved  in  Shottery. 
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A  VISIT  TO  ICELAND  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1857. 

BT  J*  WILLIAM  BUSHBY. 

Past  UL 

Onlt  a  fourth  part  of  Iceland  is  situated  under  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  uninhabited  portion  of  the  island,  therefore,  may 
be  estimated  at  almost  three-fourths  of  its  entire  area.  The  great  vol- 
canic line  of  mountains  extends,  with  Hekla  nearly  at  one  end,  and 
ELrabla  at  the  other,  across  the  country  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east, and  thus  intersects  the  other  principal  mountain  range  which  runs 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east. 

The  whole  of  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  island,  in  which  the  glaciers 
— SJcrid'Jokler — descend  down  to  the  valleys,  is  composed  of  great 
ice  and  lava  fields,  which  in  only  a  few  places  admit  of  narrow  passages, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  most  part  of  which  is  unknown.  In  this  wildest 
portion  of  Iceland  are  situated  some  of  its  highest  mountains — namely, 
Oroefajokul,*  Snoefell,  Storhofdi,  and  Bimudalstindr.  Throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  the  hills  are  lower,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two  lofty  mountains  in  the  north-west  peninsula,  the  whole  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  island  presents  but  small  glaciers,  and  not  a  great  many  of 
these. 

The  highest  mountains  in  Iceland  are  : 

Orcefaiokul^f  whose  highest  peak  is  6241  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SncBfell  „  5808 

Eyjafjalla-jokul  „  5432 

Herdubreid  „  5290 

Hekla  „  4964 

Storhofdi  „  4509 

Bimudalstindr  „  4300 

Bimar  „  4020 

Of  all  these  hills,  only  two  of  which,  Herdubreid  and  Rimar,  are 
situated  in  the  north,  the  volcano  named  Hekla — ^by  the  lower  orders 
called  Hekkenfeld — has  acquired  tbe  widest  celebrity,  because,  amidst  all 
the  still  active  volcanoes  of  Iceland,  it  has  had  the  most  frequent  erup- 
tions. From  this  volcano,  whose  summit  is  almost  always  enveloped  in  a 
drapery  of  clouds,  there  have  been  altogether  eighteen  eruptions  known 
in  the  history  of  Iceland. 


*  Oroefajokul  is  said  to  be  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  has  Skapta-jdkul  on  its  western  side.  A  terrible  eruption  of  Skapta- 
jdkul  took  place  in  1783.  The  lava  which  poured  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain  is  computed  to  have  covered  tracts  of  land  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
square  miles,  continuing  as  it  did  to  flow  for  almost  three  months,  accompanied 
by  showers  of  ashes,  volcanic  sand  and  sulphur,  and  also  by  terrific  noises  in  the 
volcano.    In  general,  this  mountain  is  covered  with  glittering  snow. 

t  See  **  Den  Danske  Stats  Statistik."  By  Adolph  Frederik  Bergsoe.  Pub- 
lished in  Copenhagen  1851. 
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The  first  eruption  of  Mount  Hekla  of  which  we  have  any  authentii) 
information,  took  place  in  the  year  a.d.  1104,  and,  on  account  of  thfl 
immense  shower  of  ashes  which  issued  from  the  mountain,  the  following^ 
winter  was  called  "  the  Fall  of  Sand  tvinter/* 

The  second  eruption  was  in  1157,  and  was  marked  by  great  darkness, 
caused  by  the  sand  and  ashes  which  were  scattered  over  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  island. 

The  third  eruption  occurred  in  1206,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  un^ 
usually  severe  winter  and  great  scarcitjr  of  food. 

The  fourth  eruption,  in  1222,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  attended  by 
dreadful  cold  and  dearth ;  and,  in  addition,  by  an  epidemic  among  man 
and  beast.  During  this  eruption  a  submarine  volcano  suddenly  arose 
near  Reykjanoes,  which,  for  the  following  eighteen  years,  continued  to 
exhibit,  from  time  to  time,  volcanic  phenomena. 

With  the  fifth  outbreak,  in  1294,  there  was  a  violent  earthqufJce, 
during  which  many  people  perished,  several  houses  were  overtlm>wn, 
and  the  ground  was  rent  asunder  in  various  places. 

In  the  year  1300,  Hekla's  sixth  eruption  took  place,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  fearful,  both  in  violence  and  duration,  that  has  ever  been  known. 
It  went  on  for  nearly  twelve  months,  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  ex^ 
treme  cold,  and  universal  illness.  At  the  moment  of  the  outbreak,  the 
mountain  seemed  to  be  almost  rent  in  two,  huge  blocks  of  rock  wese 
ejected  with  the  clouds  of  ashes,  and  glowing  scorise  set  fire  to  the  roofii 
of  the  solitary  farm-houses  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  darkness  of  night 
enveloped  the  whole  region  around,  so  that  for  two  days  people  could 
not  find  their  way  on  shore,  nor  could  the  fishermen  venture  to  put  out 
their  boats  to  sea. 

The  seventh  eruption,  in  1341,  was  marked  by  fearful  rumbling  noises, 
and  such  a  heavy  nill  of  ashes  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Skidholt, 
the  nearest  town  or  village,  fied  from  their  homes.  Three  other  vol- 
canoes, viz.  Herdubreid,  Hnappadals-jokul,  and  Raudukambar,  broke  out 
about  the  same  time. 

Hekla's  eighth  eruption  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1389,  and  its 
ninth  in  1486.  Its  tenth  eruption,  in  the  month  of  July,  1510,  was  ac- 
companied by  an  earthquake,  and  burning  stones  were  ejected  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  The  volcanoes  of  Herdubreid  and  TroUadyngja, 
in  the  north,  were  also  in  eruption  at  the  same  period. 

In  the  year  1554  flames  issued  from  the  mountain  ridge  which  runs 
north-east  fr^m  Hekla  ;  and  there  appeared  three  columns  of  fire,  which 
stretched  hic^h  up  in  the  air,  and  evidently  emanated  from  three  difi^erent 
craters.     This  is  reckoned  as  Hekla's  eleventh  outbreak. 

The  twelfth,  in  1578,  was  one  of  its  least  important  eruptions,  but 
that  of  1597,  the  thirteenth,  had  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  sub- 
terranean noises,  showers  of  ashes,  and  an  earthquake,  during  which  a 
Geysir  disappeared  in  one  place,  and  a  warm  spring,  which  is  still  extant, 
sprang  up  in  another. 

During  the  fourteenth  eruption,  in  1619,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
thunder ;  and  in  the  fifteenth,  which  commenced  in  May,  1636,  and 
lasted  till  the  following  winter,  fire  was  observed  to  issue  at  the  8ani# 
time  from  thirteen  difi^erent  places  in  the  mountain. 

There  was  a  frightful  eruption,  the  sixteenth,  in  the  winter  of  1698 ; 
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mfmA-pimBm  m  tliie  neigiiboitBhaed  were  Jaid  ^vaele.;  ^tfM^wMe  Jflliind 
WBS^ooyweA  wiA'ariMs;  taad.ii«tiOniyididiniieh.sbkn«B9  prevailtanoa^ 
iMMiMB'benigs  and  ifae  bsate  •oiesliioii,  hnt'the  wyiseft^hiidB  v<y«d  'by 
ihousandB. 

Whb  *9ef¥Bat%ecAh  eruption  happened  in  1766.^  Tlie^teaama  ef  tftva 
Ma^hedi»'»  gMat^diBtanoe;  iKd4i«t  rtonas  mm»  cjeatad^KHnftbeomftent; 
an  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  adjacent  Westmann  l8landa;.«nd*4he  aske% 
-Hfciohihad  ftllen  in  'tltick maaaaa  on  ihe  eaaat  aonth  of  \HM%h^  ao^deep 
on  the  ground  that  they  «Biiie  op  to 'the  tknee^of  a  ^tali  man. 

After  TOVouiy-nine  yeam  of  vepote— 4;fae  bngestevardmomn-^Iustfter- 
ifflMe  Jndo«no«g«in  beoaaie  active,  and  on  the  2nd  of  8eptamher,  184£,  iis 
tn^lileeHth  «Bd  foat  itate  of  vraption  •oonmMueed,  and  «ontiiiiied,  With 
more  or  les8*¥ioleiUDe,  tintil  the  April  of  -1846,  whenit^enuki^y  coaaad 
its  discharge  of  lava,  scorisB,  flanKS,  and'vapoiir,  andtpatms  of-anowoofie 
iwe  footed  on^ifae  oaoled  liters  of  lavaitiiat  snrroinded  ihe-eralen,  for 
Urar  cntters  w«ie  frond  on  Ihe'rammit  «f  iHekKaJifter  its  last- eruption.* 

Some  authorities  attribute  «  tmuoh  gmater  mwiba:  >of  •eraptions  jfao 
WMt^  %ut  in  "thcie  ^caloulalHOiM,  -the  outbreaks  foUowing  «eaoh  other 
^OMfly,  «0r  •  ooMeeaftively,  <are  ineludad,  'ifaoiufh  they  isiumld  :j»lhfir  k» 
iaok6d4N^^ttB'aiilB  in  the  anae  dnmia,  to«peidc^[nratmly. 

^  mm  "OKtremely  »anxioiis  to  'ospkre  Hekla  and  tits  laimediafte  xonvivofle 
ttyaelf ;  but,  greailyio  my  disappointment,  J  fomd  ithat  a  visit  tto  xthis 
finmiMd  "voleano  'was  altqgeiher  inofMnpstible  twith  my  tnenA^eMnw^p^ 
mflBls,^nd^herefore  I  had  to  fbiogothis  antiioipatcdipleasuvaUeitoil,}aBd 
to 'be  eontoitted  ^ith*8eeing  ^aomeof  itlie  othar  wonders  of  this  tru^/aa- 
tnoiiinDg  isAand. 

We  started  on  the  22nd  of  June  for  the  sulphur  mines  x)f  fiiiauvik,  ia 
awapany  widi  Dr.  Hjakelin,  itbe^talontad  physician  of  Beyl^iaffik,  niHio, 
intending  to  aiabe  a  medical  tour,  had  Inndly  offered  #to  'go  as&ir  ^aa 
Xristtvik  wHii  us,  asd  the  oor  guide  over  the  sulphur  mines.  We  bad 
SoegA  with  us,  -and 'took  our  tent,;aBd  »ight  horses  fbr-omselves  andii«ig^ 
gage.  We  left  Reykjavik  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  movniog,  and  liad# 
boautifiil  'day  (for*  our  journey .  Qor  road  lay  past  iEEavne&Mtd,  wbioh  we 
had  'Ulready  visited.  '  On  the  way.  Dr.  Hjcdteiia  ^pointed  <wit  to  ua  »tho 
]iBnoral.Rilfl^otitle,'^ieh'i8to  be  aeenin  lasgOiijuaiitUies-abouttwoiflMlea 
from  BieylgBvik,  iby  >tfae  aeo-diore.  <He  told  us'tbat  it  had  bem  deteotad 
by  Baron  von  Waltfaersfaausaen,  n'Gbrman  geologist,. and  was  mily  found 
in  Palagonis  (Greeoe),''at  the  smooth  ^of  the  .'Nile,  and /in  loeland.  It  is 
«dd  i;o  oontain  much  fertilising  power,  .and  the  Gorman ^obemists  have 
prepfaesied  'that  «'time  will  eome  when  it  wyi  be  used  as  a  maiiuie  lin 
agnculture.  There  are  immense  quantities  of  palagonite  (ao  named  hf 
Von  Withhershaiissen)  ?in  leeland.  One  often  sees  high  rii^oa.ofbaadtic 
iava  and  'palagonite  aiteraatelyall  thewfay  toiKriauvik.  Jt.is  muiMS 
that^tbebosaitic  roein,  and  the  little  hillooks  or  mcmnds  which  aimoattin- 
Vttrialdy  ooverovery  plain  in  Iceland,  all  iron  :firom  north^oasttoiaoiitfa- 
west.  At  Havnefiord,  Dr.  Hjaltelin  showed  us  the  miaesal  JSooit^or- 
diie^  a  iiowi^ecies  of  felspar,  discovered  by  Profosaor  Forchhamroer,  and 
iMnied  by  him  after  the  plaae  where  only  it  is  to  be  found.  Jt  is  Jiere'in 
voQsiderable  (jnautities,  lyii^  about  the  hills ;  a.nd  DMnoy  walk 
^™^'^~~-^— — ^~^-^-^— — ^^^^— ^^^^— -^-^— — — —  —  -^ 

*  Haida,  og  denfiidBtB  mbrad.   Jly  J.  C.  fiohytbe. 
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howsmwHi^mtuiej^jt  Jt  loqt6.1iIte4i  teyy  faebnlliantfraaita,  Mhtm 
jratttxniDg,  J  gat  .our^goUe  to  tprooiire  sn  «iAdifeiaiuJ  btggage  >ho!ie,  aid  J[ 
hciVQfht.astjrTtMcoJblocks'of  it,  of  coniiikwible  am^  «0f  wlushi  lAtood.to 
Jmwo  pffdiwtalH  juade  lor  two  marUe  atatuas.  J  think  they  w]Uihe>viaggr 
iMaiitiful  .wtun^ost^aiul  polidied. 

Oaiaaviiig  JSanmafiosd,  we  nawaA  ovar  ^vaat  unduIatuigplaiiHi  af  iam 
Java.;  <tlian  oame  a  giadual^nomt,  with  foofaa  on  ;the  right  ihand  oaiena 
writhra- thiok  gmy  ookKOMd  .xxkOB^  veiy  dry,  •whish  ^oold  jnake  aiqpitil 
iiads^  on.tfae.loftA  laogotof  8tany/hilk»  wiuiheBMuid  there  sUgbtfatohag 
of  fgraan  iraffai^,;  .then  we  entered  on  ianother .plain  of  Java»  tmmung 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  to  the  soutbiieaBt  and  south.  Xhis  laAa 
wldin  is  oallad  .Ci^h»Uahaaini>  from  a  chapel  having  heen  hiuU  hen  in 
nonoar  ^f-a  .bishop  wbo  was  lassassiiiated  by  agevmrnorof  leaUnd,  whq^ 
in  his  ttunv  ^m  put  to  daath  by  the  .people.  So  Tuns  .the.legond.  Tha 
joraptian  >iduch.fQnBMd  these  ^frightful  massiw  of  la«%  and  bioiight  nua 
mnd<destni(tiian.an  what  imB  doubtless  onee  a.fertiJe  plain,  took  place  ia 
idle  Bixtatath.eantu^. 

We.had  to  walk  our  hones  over  tlie*fiigged,  blaak,  .and  tewaible  Jaohi- 

dogllava;  4eieiy  iiow«aadthen  'We'Qanie»to.iaige  fissnTas-aaross  eur^patl^ 

and-maiy.  holes    ihalf^aonffcaled  by>the'Venefable-»looking.moas,^whichiB 

ao.nittch  in^keapiogwithtthe  atem,  frowning  lava — made  the  tobok  «a- 

aa&rand'iiyffioult.;  often  'a  huge  iient  aoisoss  ike  rook  obliged  «s«to  turn 

auBidoraadMaak  a,  sa£Brvpatb,.and  fregjnently  we*  passed  massM  of  iavatfant 

•vesemUad'the  .d^bttig  of  anoient  castles.    Immeidiately  after  leaving  ^this 

Java  Jield  we  oame  upon  anotfaBr,the  lava  of  which  was  wyold  canfl 

aBumbHng,  but  throngh  winch  it  was  by.no  .means  difficult  to.aMkeiaor 

Wftjr.    .JDr.iSjaUelin  told  a^e^that  this  .lava  was-eight  bundeed  yaais  fdd» 

the  .eruption  which  left  this  deposit  having  taken  plaae- in;  1022.     This 

tpJamtifi  oallad  Akawmingur,  or  ^'AllMen'a  Land." 

To  the  left  we  could  now  see  the  sulphur  momituns  .risiDg  bafoie  AHy 

amdissaiqg.fBom.the  Almaaaingikr,  we  began  a  .gmdoal  asaeati  the  lava 

4i»w .assuming  a  liasaltiaform.  We  passed  tfarougKa  wide,  barren  saving 

«with  Java  on  nor  left.     Then  the  thills  wore  the  ii^peaianee  ef«hamiltie 

Java,  'And  ag^n  they  changed  back  to- dark-looking  palagonite.    .After 

about  half  an  hour's  farther  ride,  Dr.  Hjaltelin  4t<^ped,  and'teok  HS«iqp 

A  hill  whexe  we  found  a  beautiful  bed  ofaulphur;  we  had  provided  our- 

iadves  with  .a>apade,  and  we  dug  i|p  a  quantity  of  almost  {Miro.sulphn?. 

We  left  on  a  rock  close  by  several  specimena  to  earry  amy  en  oar  jelmii. 

•Our  path  now  led  up  a«teep>hill,  we  desired  one  of  the.-giddesito  proceed 

jwithour  .tent  and  baggage  to  the  atop]nng  place  *in  a  vaUeyover  Jllm 

dHBuntains,  near  the'fimn^house  of  Krisuvik,  while  J>r.  Hjaltelm,  •£.,  and 

(L  rode  J»tseme  .meuataras  frother  on.     We  passed  ja  lake  anddet  the  hilb, 

jrad  ^gaining  yet  h^her  .g^xmad,  we  jeame  upon  a  boiluig  mudnipBOg, 

wbioh<was  bubbliag  and  sj^utteriag  ^violently.     We  next  arrived  .at  lan 

.iaaneue  bed  of  sulphur  alLround  an- opening,. from  whence  a^densevapesr 

^arese.  .The. ground,  at  some  distance,  was  c^t,  and  bore  tmoes  ofaulphuy, 

and  on  turning  it  up  with  the  spade,  smoke  inmaediately  .issued  from  ithe 

^disturbed  «pot.     We  here  dismounted,  and,  throwing  tlie  bridles  ever*  our 

'penies*  heads,  we  left  them  to  feed  where  there  was  a  little  grass.   1  .tied 

^auimy  wooden  shoes,  for  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  pair  of  wooden 

yitten^  joughlytmede,  to  preveni  my.&et'from  bek^buntt,  andioUowiQ 
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by  the  ^de  whom  we  had  retained  carrying  the  spade,  we  explored  oh 
foot  all  the  mines,  or  rather  sutphor  deposits,  around  ;  and  traly  it  was  a 
•wonderful  sight.  We  found  great  masses  of  sulphur  of  different  qualities^ 
some  quite  pure,  some  mixed  with  clay.  It  was  difficult  and  dangerous 
walking,  but  cautiously  feeling  our  way,  with  vapour  curling  up  around 
us  from  the  many  openings  in  the  ground,  we  climbed  up  and  down  the 
almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  hill,  walking  at  times  nearly  knee-deep 
in  sulphur  mixed  with  clay,  or  clay  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
sulphur  in  it.  I  gathered  specimens  of  five  different  coloured  clays,  and 
I  loaded  myself  with  pieces  of  beautiful  sulphate  of  lime  and  ofthisybmi- 
tngj  being  still  in  a  soft  brittly  state. 

We  visited  and  walked  about  many  of  the  hills,  finding  traces  of 
sulphur  everywhere,  and  large  deposits  in  many  places.  Having  strayed 
far  from  our  horses,  we  sent  our  guide  back  tor  them,  and  told  him  to 
bring  them  to  the  tent,  wherever  that  might  be,  while  we  proceeded  to 
find  our  way  down  into  the  valley  over  the  hills.  It  would  have  been  a 
toilsome  walk  to  any  one,  but  to  me,  with  my  frostbitten  foot,  it  was 
-most  painful.  However,  I  scrambled  on,  asnsting  myself  with  the  spade 
as  a  stick.  We  walked  round  several  sulphur  deposits,  which  we  could 
not  venture  to  cross,  finding  numerous  masses  of  sulphur  undisturbed. 
At  last,  late  in  the  evening,  we  descried  our  tent,  pitched  by  the  guides 
in  a  meadow  below  us,  but  at  some  distance.  On  arriving  at  the  halting- 
place  our  glides  had  chosen,  we  found  that  they  had  pitched  our  tent 
close  to  a  sulphur  spring  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow;  and  that  not  a 
hundred  yards  off  in  its  rear  two  or  three  more  sulphur  springs  sent 
forth  their  not  very  pleasant  fumes.  We  thought  of  moving  the  tent, 
but  it  was  decided  to  let  it  alone.  Dr.  Hjaltelin  did  not  like  the  spot, 
•and  the  sequel  proved  that  he  was  right.  Not  having  brought  Clarke, 
we  had  to  cook  our  own  dinner,  that  is  to  say,  boil  our  soup,  and  the 
water  to  make  hot  toddy. 

Dr.  Hjaltelin  told  us  that  he  thought  we  had  seen  more  of  the  Krisuvik 
mountains  sulphur  beds  than  any  other  traveller  had  seen  since  Sir 
'George  Stewart  Mackenzie  had  visited  them.  Most  people — and  but 
few  travel  here — content  themselves  with  seeing  one  or  two  sulphur 
mines  near  their  bivouac. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  warm  springs  at  Krisuvik  became  almost 
torpid  for  a  couple  of  days  after  the  last  eruption  of  Mount  Hekla,  but 
soon  recovered  their  usual  activity. 

The  sulphur  mines  of  Krisuvik  were  worked  from  1723  to  1730,  when 
they  supplied  all  the  sulphur  which  was  used  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
the  Ducnies.  In  1833,  a  Danish  merchant,  Mr.  Knudsen,  made  another 
essay  to  work  the  mines,  but,  from  all  I  heard,  the  business  was  so  badly 
managed  by  his  ag^nt — he  not  being  in  Iceland  himself — and  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation  being  so  great,  that  it  foiled  to  remunerate  him, 
and  was  discontinued.  Unfortunately,  the  ship  which  carried  his  first 
cargo  of  sulphur,  destined  for  Copennagen,  was  lost  with  all  hands  on 
board,  and  never  heard  of  more. 

I  was  tired,  and  slept  soundly,  in  spite  of  the  villanous  smell  of  brim- 
stone and  the  beating  rain.  But  next  morning  we  awoke  to  find  our 
tent  full  of  water ;  it  had  been  pitched  in  a  veritable  morass,  the  water 
had  risen  in  the  night,  and  we  had  been,  indeed,  reposing  in  a  water  bed. 
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It  was  a  cheerless  morning.  After  having  despatched  our  frugal  hieak* 
bsty  we  hade  adieu,  with  many  mutual  expressions  of  regret  and  regard^ 
to  our  kind  friend  Dr.  Hjaltelin,  who  was  going  farther ;  and  amidst  the 
rain,  we  set  off  on  our  return  to  Reykjavik  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Having  ascended  a  winding  path  which  led  over  the  mountains,  we 
entered  a  craggy  defile,  and  came  upon  a  large  rock  on  which  were 
carved,  in  letters  of  considerable  dimensions,  the  initials  *'  P.  M."  The 
P.  had  been  carved  by  Mr.  Phillimore,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards;  and 
one  Mr,  Pliny  Miles,  an  American,  tells  us,  in  a  work  he  had  written  on 
Iceland,  entitled  ^^Nordurfari;  or.  Rambles  in  Iceland,"  that  he  added 
the  first  letter  of  his  surname.  "  He  put  down  the  P,  and  I  matched  it 
with  the  M,  and  there  the  two,  keeping  each  other  company,  will  flourish 
to  everlasting  glory."  '*  Pliny  Miles,"  he  adds,  with  seLf-gratulating 
complacency,  '^  you  are  famous,  and  you,  Mr.  Phillimore — you're  no 
toharJ**  ,  This  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Miles  was  fatal  to  his  ''  flourishing 
to  everlasting  glory,"  by  means  of  the  rock  on  the  Krisuvik  mountains; 
for  we  sent  on  the  guide  with  the  baggage  and  spare  horses,  and  deter- 
mined, if  it  took  us  an  hour,  to  '^  chaw  up"  Mr.  Pliny  Miles.  We  had< 
retained  the  gxdde's  knife,  and  I  set  to  work  and  obliterated  the  M  com- 
pletely by  scraping  the  rock,  leaving  Mr.  Phillimore's  original  P  intact. 
I  added,  with  considerable  labour,  all  the  letters  of  Mr.  Phillimore's 
name,  which  now  stands  deeply  cut  in  the  rock  ;  and  I  fancy  it  will  take 
more  time  to  alter  it  than  any  travelling  Yankee  would.be  inclined  to 
devote  to  the  task.  Pliny  Miles !  it.  is  you  who.  are  "  no  whar."  This 
voluntarily  assumed  duty  achieved,  we  hurried  down,  for  a  fog  had  come 
on,  and  we  were  afraid  of  losing  the  track,  and  wandering  among  the 
mountains,  or  tumbling  into  some  sulphur  spring.  We  could  hardly  see 
our -hands  before  us,  the  fog  was  so  dense;  k^eping  up  a  continual 
shouting  to  prevent  us  from  straying  from  each  otner,  and  picking  our 
way  by  the  traces  of  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  which  had  gone  before,  we 
at  length  reached  the  guide  in  safety. 

Our  bajpgage  horses  being  knocked  up,  we  left  our  guides  with  them 
at  Havnenord,  and  pushed  on  ourselves  to  Reykjavik,  for  we  were  engaged 
to  a  party  at  the  governor's  at  eight  o'clock.  '  We  got  back  and  on  board 
at  hiuf-past  five  o'clock,  had  a  bath,  dined,  dressed,  and  were  punctual  to 
the  hour  appointed  at  the  Sliftamtmand's.  Count  Trampe  had  said  he 
would  invite  some  ladies .  to  meet  us,  and  I,  at  least,  was  much  disap- 
pointed  to  find  only  gentlemen  present.  It  was  a  heavy  supper  battle, 
not  a  tea  fight,  as  they  call  a  tea-party  in  the  north-west  of  England. 
About  sixteen  or  eighteen  people  sat  down  to  supper,  the  rector,  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  mayor,  the  Amtmand,  or  prefect  of  the  North,  who  happened 
to  be  at  Reykjavik — a  fine,  tall  Icelander — the  bishop,  and  the  rest  prin- 
cipally officials.  Count  Trampe  gave  our  Queen's  health,  to  which  £.  re* 
sponoed  by  that  of  his  Danish  majesty.  They  have  a  curious  Icelandic 
custom  wmch  Count  C.  put  into  full  forqe— viz.  when  you  drink  wine  with 
any  one,  you  call  on  three  of  the  other  guests  to  be  your  witnesses ;  and  the 
person  you  ask  to  take  wine  calls  on  three  others  to  be  his  witnesses  ;  you 
drink  off  your  wine  to  the  last  drop,  then  knock  the  glass  on  your  thumb 
nul,  and  the  witnesses,  having  seen  the  two  principals  enpipty  their  glasses, 
top  off  theirs  also.     If  this,  as  we  saw  it  enacted  at  the  gpvernor's  table, 

*  Pliny  Miles's  "  Nordurfari,"  page  157. 
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b«  tfae^gooeral  eustom'  ftmongr  the  lower  orden;  no  wonder  the  j  are  se^ 
oonstBiitly  draok!  I  should  have  heen-  screwed  myself  if  we  had  beeif 
drinkiDg  stronger  wine  than  claret  and  champagne. 

On  the  following  evening,  after  having  paid  our  visits  of  adieu*  to  tfae" 
Count  and  Countess  Trarape,  the  Randrupps,  and  other  ftiaids,  we  left 
Reykjavik,  where  I  had  spent  some  very  pleasant  moments.  There  war 
a  heavy  swell,  and  we  had  a  disagreeable  night,  our  ship  rolling  about"  a' 
good  deaL  Next  day  we  kept  near  the  shore,  passing  by  the  headiands^ 
of  Avnarfiord  and  Patrizfiord,  of  which  I  took  several  sketches^  The 
coast  is  rocky  and  bold  in  the  extreme ;  high  basaltic  rocks,'  mountains 
zising  from  we  sea,  and  rearing  their  crag-peaked  and  snow-eov^«d  heads- 
amid  the  clouds^  which  hung  heavily  over  and  around  them.  The  snow 
filled  the  deep  crevioes  down  to  the  water's  edjge,  and  innimierable  wild' 
fowl — sei^g^lls — ^flew  around  us,  while  ducks  and  pufins  swam  b^sre 
die  ship,  disappearing  in  a  prolonged  dive  as  we  came  near;  The  roekjr 
mountains  ei^nded  in  regular  waves  in  many  places,  just  like'  gigantw' 
graves.  One  might  have  fancied  they  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  giants' 
of  old^  so  gravelike  were  they  in  their  formation.  About  eight  o'clock  we 
reached  the  anchorage  of  Dyrefiord« 

On  the  27th  of  June  we  remarked  that  the  sun  did  not  go  down ;  it 
was  ^^day  all  night."  Early  next  morning  we  were-o£P  the  small  island 
of  Giimsoe.  On  landing  we  went  to  the  residence  (I  cannot  call  it  a 
house,  for  it  was  a  complete  burrow)  of  ihe  clergyman,  conducted  by  a 
man  who  came  down  to  the  beach  to  meet  us,  with  whom  Zoega  spoke. 
He  had  never  seen  so  large  a  ship  before^  nor  had  he  ever  beheld  a  steam^ 
boat ;.  and  he  was  firightoned  at  first,  while  his  wife  hid  herself  in  her 
house- dose  by.  No  one  was  stirring  in  the  minister^r.burrow)  so  we< 
knocked  him  up,  but  he  would  not  come  out ;  I  fancy  he  also  was  alarmed. 
We  had  to  go  into  his  abode,  and  a  more  filthy,  horrible  hole,  I  never  setr 
foot  in,  and  hope  I  never  may  enter  again.  We  groped  our  way  over 
the  bare  ground  through  several  dark  passages,  amidst  all  kinds  of  nasti- 
ness,  to  a  little  room  in  size  about  six  feet  hy  fbur,  just  long  enough  for 
a  bench  on  one  side,  upon  whioh  wen  heaped  a  mass  of  disgustingly  dir<y 
bedclothes,  and  we  spoke  through  Zoe^  with  the  individual  who  had 
the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  fifty-eight  inhabitants — men,  womdn,  and 
children  of  Grimsoe.  This  island  pastor  was  the  personification  of  dirt^ 
and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drunk  overnight.  I  happened  to  cast  mj 
eye  on  his  head  as  he  sat  on  his  bench,  and— db,  horror  i — I  bdbeld' 
animals  of  an  enormous  size  ohasing  each  other  through  Iris  thin  hair  f 
<^  Let  us  get  out  of  this  into  the  fresh  air,  E.,  as  fkst  as  we- can,"  I  cried; 
in  haste  and  terror;  and  we  rushed  out;  bumping'  our  heads  against  the 
low  roof  of  the  winding  exit,  and  tumbling  over  the  broken  ground.  lb' 
the  open  air  we  stood  at  a  respectful  distance  from  this  pamgon  of  an 
Icelandic  priest  while  we  settled  our  business  with  hihi.; 

In  the  mean  time  a  thick  fog  had  come  on,  and  we  could'  not*  see^the^ 
ship*  Grimsoe  is  a  small  island  some  twenty  miles'  from  the  mainlandr 
tibe  shore  is  rocky,  and  innumerable  sea-gulls  frequent  it:  Ih  many  plliceai 
there  are  very  curiously-shaped  inlets  ci  basritrc  roek;  The^  fifty-eight' 
iafaabitants  live  principally  on  fish  and  wild  sea^owls"  egga.  There  are" 
butione  solitary  pony  and' one  cow  on  the*  island,  the  latter  imported'  tWr 
year  from  Oefiord,  aiid  about  two  hundred  sheep.     They  have  much  diflBr* 
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cuUy  ia  obioiiniig  wa4»F,-  tbere:being^:but  one  spring  in  the  whole  blaiuiw 
Water  for  the  winter  is  sared  during  the  summer  months';  theiefbre:we« 
may  imagine  how  pneioua  it  is.  Grimsoe:  is  oceasiaBally  yisited.  hj* 
French,  !&Eglish,  and.Bbtch  fishing'Tessels. 

Theyrang  die  bell  on  boasd  till  we  returned..  The  £og8!on  thisrpact 
of  the.  coast  are  yery  dense ;  we.  had  beea*.  running  the  greats  part  e£ 
the  morning  thrpngh  a  diick  fog. 

We  reached  O^ord  about  six  o'cloek^  or  zather  we  leachad  AJtureyrl,. 
as  ihe  town  is  called^  situated  at  the  end  of  the  frith  named  Oefiecd,. 
which  is  thirty**five  miles  long^  and  some  eight  miles  broad  at  its  oMudi*. 
The  country  on  each  side  of  Oefiord  was  green,  and  the  hills  had  not  tha 
Tolcanio  appearance  of:  those  to  the  south  of  the  ii^nd*  Two  riyers  mo. 
into  Oefiord,  and  we  passed  sevnal  fishing^vesselsrat  anchor  ait  different 
parts*  On  the  banks  were  a- good  many  farm-houses^  and  evea  from  the. 
^ip — at  some  distance^  of  course' — ^I  could  not  but  pwoeive  that  they. 
were  a  better  class  of  dwellings  than  aay  I  had  seen  around  Beyljavik», 
or  on  our  travels  to  the  Geysirs,  or  Krisuvik.  The  town  of  Akureyri  la 
much  more  prettily  situated  than.  EJdykjavik,  and  has  altogethar  a.  more 
inyiting  appearance.  It  is  built  at  the  £i>otof  a.hi^  mountain»  upon, 
wiiose*  lower  ascent  a. number  of  yegetable  gardene  have,  been  enclosed*. 
These, -from  the  water,  give  the  place  ai  vesy  peculiar  appearanee,  bein^ 
in  a  slope- very  neariy  perpendicular. 

On  our  arrival  the  Damdbi  flag  was  hmsted,  and  waved  finom  three,  flag* 
stafis  of  which  the  little  town  boasted,,  and  we.  could  see  that  there  waa 
a  great  stir  on  shore.  We  afterwards  learned;  that  ours  waa  the  first 
steamer  of>  any  natbn.  that  had  ever  entered  Oefiord  I  The  leadsman 
gave  out  no  bottom,  and>wes^  continued  to  near-  the  shore ;  we  won.-> 
dered  how  close  we  shmdd  go,  ndien.  die  cry  o£  sixteen  &thom  caused  the 
order  for  letting  go  the  anchor,  and  we  Ivought  up,  much^  te  the  satis* 
faction  of  sundry  fishermen,  whose  nets  were  out  quite  near,  and  amon^ 
which  our  screw  would  have  done  much  mischief. 

We  went  ashore  after  dinner,  and  called  on  Mr.  Hoepfner  and  Mr. 
Havstein,  two  merchants  of  the  place  to  whom  we  had  been  recom- 
mended ;  the  latter  is  brother  to  the  Amtmand,  or  governor  of  the 
northern  provinces,  whom  we  had.  met  at  Reykjavik,  and  who  is  a  very 
fine,  handsome  specimen  of  an  Icelander.  We  found  Messrs.  Hoepfner 
andfiavstein  most  kind  and  obliging  during  our  stay,  and  we  had  ta 
thank  them  for  much  attention.  The  neictday^. the  doetos,  Mr*  W.,. E*, 
and  I,  together  with  Mr.  Havstein.and  Mr.  Hoepfoer,  and  sev^ml  others 
who  joined  the  cavalcade,  rode  out  to  see.  the  Amtmand's  residencey 
which  is  here  oonsidered  something  very  grand^.  being  bmlt  of  brick 
brought  from  Copenhagen*  It  is-  about  twenty  milesi  distant,  from 
Akureyri,  and;  including  three  long  stoppages*  of  at  least  three  h(Mir% 
taking  them  altogether,  we  rode  there  and  back  in  seven  hours,  the.  little 
ponies  going  either  at  a  walk  or  at  full  gallop,  the  latter  the  greater  part 
of  the  way.  The  most  approved,  however,  are  the  pacing  ponies,  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  surely  and  swiftly  these  thin  little  animals  pace  over 
the  worst  of  roads.  Some  of  those  I  saw  went  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
miles  the  hour,  and  had  astonishing  powers  or  endurance.  On  our  way 
to  the  Amtmand's  house,  we  called  at  Skjaldarvik,  and  its  proprietor, 
Mr.  Thorarensen,  received  us  kindly,  and  gave  us  some  very  good  wine. 
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From  thence  we  kept  along  the  fnth  to  the  fyem  of  Skipalone — the 
model  farm  of  Iceland — belonging  to  Mr.  Thorsteinn  Danielsen,  as  good* 
natured  and  jolly  an  old  fanner  as  one  could  wish  to  meet.  He  asked 
us  into  his  house,  a  neat,  clean  dwelling,  of  modem  huild,  and  huilt  hy 
his  own  hands,  too  :  and  his  kind  old  wife  brought  us  quantities  of  milk, 
which  we  quickly  made  to  disappear,  while  the  good  couple  smiled  their 
hearty  welcome.  At  this  place  was  the  only  waggon  I  had  seen  in  Ice- 
land. It  was  brought  from  Copenhagen  by  Mr.  Danielsen,  who  had 
made  a  trip  to  Denmark  in  order  to  see  the  improvements  there  in  ag^- 
culture.  Skipalone  is  situated  on  the  river  Horgaae,  over  which  we 
were  ferried  oy  the  good  old  farmer  himself,  our  horses  being  left  to 
swim  across.  Before  leaving  Skipalone  we  were  shown  the  island  where 
the  eider-ducks  were  hatching  their  eggs.  We  walked  among  numbers 
of  these  birds,  who  were  on  their  nests ;  they  were  more  shy  than  those 
we  had  seen  at  Reykjavik,  leaving  their  nests  when  we  approached,  and 
taking  to  the  water.  From  three  to  five  eggs  were  the  general  number 
we  saw  in  each  nest. 

From  Skipalone  we  rode  at  a  rapid  pace  to  FrederikgafiH  (or  Frederik's 
gift),  as  the  residence  of  the  Amtmana  is  called,  from  its  having. been  the 
gift  of  the  king.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  valley,  with  high  moun- 
tains in  its  rear,  and  is  like  one  of  our  decent  &rm-houses.  At  Oefiord 
it  is  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  perfect  palace.  I  must  say,  however,  it 
is  the  best  house  I  saw  in  Iceland,  those,  at  Reykjavik  not  excepted. 
Close  to  the  house  is  a  very  pretty  little  church  of  wood,  with  a  wooden 
steeple,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  two  or  three  monuments,  showing 
where  the  present  Amtmand  Havstein's  wife  is  buried,  and  where  repose 
the  remains  of  his  predecessor.  The  latter  is  very  simple,  and  attracted 
my  attention.  Within  a  wooden  rail,  at  the.  head  of.  the  g^een  turf- 
covered  grave,  is  a  small  block  of  eranite,  supporting:  a  plain  white 
marble  cLs,  ikth  ^         '      i'i'        &      F 

1785, 

Gbimub  Johnsson, 

Tvisvar  Amtmandur  her, 

1849, 

engraved  on  it.  The  said  Grimur  Johnsson  had  been  three  times  elected 
Amtmand,  and  was  much  reopected.  zC.  "' 

We  rode  back  to  Akureyri  at  full  pelt,  and  had  Messrs.  Hoepfner 
and  Havstein  to  dinner  on  board ;  an  entertainment  for  which  our 
flEUstotum,  Clarke— of  bleeding  lamb  memory — had  somewhat  less  trouble 
to  provide  than  for  the  lunch  to  which  our  commander  had  so  un- 
advisedly, on  our  arrival  at  Reykjavik,  invited  the  governor,  Count 
Trampe. 
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Court  Hiot  OE  Melito,  ambassador  and  minister  under  the  Be* 
public  and  the  Empire,  was  bora  at  Versailles  in  the  year  1762.  His 
father  b^g  in  the  War-Kiffice  he  obtiuaed  a  sitiiatioQ  in  the  commiasa- 
riat  early  in  life,  and  was  deputed  to  the  camp  at  St.  Omer,  at  that  time 
the  focus  of  military  discontent  owing  to  the  mtroduction  of  the  Prussian 
system.  What  changes  have  that  "  Taste  bniy^re,"  as  M.  de  Melito 
calls  it,  nitnessedF  The  Swiss  regiments,  Salis,  Sausade,  and  de  Dies- 
bach  carried  off  the  palm  in  1788 ;  they  were  succeeded  by  brigades  of 
English  and  Scotch  at  the  time  of  the  fiestoration,  and  that  disagreeable 
reminiscence  was  attempted  to  be  effaced  by  Louis  Philippe  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  French  camps  of  instniotion  at  the  same  spot,  but  all  the 
good  townspeople  used  to  say  was  that  they  did  not  spend  as  much 
money  as  the  English. 

English  officers  visited  the  Prince  de  Condi's  camp  in  1788,  and  M. 
ie  Melito  says  they  were  the  objects  of  public  admiration  and  affection. 
"  There,"  was  the  exclamation,  "  are  iree  men,  models  that  we  ought  to 
follow,  and  not  the  soldier  machines  of  a  despotic  lung !"  It  would 
seem,  from  such  retrospective  inddents,  that  events  and  ideas  succeed  to 
one  another,  and  return  again,  in  a  perpetual  cycle. 

So  open  were  the  manifestations  of  discontent  that  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  M.  de  Melito  returned  to  Versailles,  His  description 
of  the  court  at  once  ranks  him  among  the  malcontents.  The  king 
Louis  XVI,  ha  says,  was  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but  weak  and  hypo- 
critical like  all  the  Bourbons.  Monsieur,  since  Louis  XVIII.,  was  clever, 
but  pedantic  All  his  "  liaisons"  and  "  amours,"  as  well  as  his  other  con- 
nexions, were  formed  with  a  view  to  thwart  the  queen,  who  spoke  of  him 
under  the  designation  of  Hortensius.  The  Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  carried  away  by  passions  that  knew  no  check,  gave  himself 
np  to  excesses  in  gambling  and  otherwise.  Such,  we  are  told,  was  the 
court  at  Versailles  at  the  iJme  when  the  States- General  were  convoked, 
torn  by  factions  within,  and  void  of  all  credit  or  respect  without. 

A  simple  cloak  of  black  cloth  and  a  cap  without  any  decoration — a 
strange  garb  exhumed  ^m  the  relics  of  feudalism — distinguished  the 
deputies,  and  contrasted  sadly  with  the  gold  lace  and  feathers  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  purple  of  the  Church  dignitaries.  M.  de  Melito  sided 
witii  the  men  of  humble  garb  but  thoughtful  looks.  Further,  when  the 
embodiment  of  the  N'ational  Guards  was  decreedi  he  joined  the  Ver- 

*  Mfmoires  da  Comte  Miot  de  Melito,  Andm  Ministry  AmbSMifaur,  Con- 
K'tUer  d'Etat,  et  Membre  de  I'lnititut.    Tome*  L  et  IL 
June — ^voi-.  cxiii,  no.  ccccl.  K 
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sailles  detachment,  and  thus  for  ever  placed  a  gulf  between  himself  and 
the  party  he  had  been  brought  up  with. 

M.  de  Melito  expatiates,  in  the  manifest  spirit  of  sarcasm,  on  the  pre- 
parations made  by  royalty  to  punish  the  Parisians.  He  describes  the 
host  of  foreign  troops,  the  artillenr  from  Metz  and  Douai  concentrated 
at  Vertaille^  and  then,  when  the  insoneetion  eame^  and  th»  Bastille  was 
taken,  **  terror  took  the  place  of  warlike  excitement,  the  troops  brought 
from  so  far  away,  and  the  gaudy,  ostentatious  staff,  vanished  like  phan- 
toms, while  the  silence  of  fear  reigned  in  the  palace,  which  had  been 
80  tumultuous  a  few  days  previously." 

The  orgies  of  a  last  banquet  given  to  the  military  were  soon  followed 
by  the  events  of  the  5th  and  6i£  October,  described  by  M.  de  Melito  as 
an  eye-witness,  and  by  the  forcible  removal  of  the  royal  family  to  Paris, 
whitner  our  author  followed  them,  having  given  up  his  commission  in 
the  National  Guard,  and  attached  himself  at  such  a  crisis  to  the  fortunes 
of  M.  de  Latour  du  Pin,  at  that  time  Minister  of  War.  From  this 
^poch  (Oct.,  1789)  tiU  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  he  continued  in  the 
War-office,  at  first  as  chief  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  ehef  de  division. 
His  escape  at  the  latter  date  was  curious  enough. 

CiMKipriaed  at  that  epoch  in  the  eonscripticm  intended  against  the  greater 
number  of  employes  of  the  administration,  I  was  to  have  been  arrested  and  oobt 
ducted  to  the  prisons,  whence  I  should  probably  have  gone  forth  one  of  tiie 
victims  of  the  massacres  of  the  2nd  September,  but,  by  a  happy  inspiration, 
being  anxious  for  the  health  of  my  wife  and  child,  who  were  at  that  time  at 
Versailles,  I  had  gone  out  that  very  morning  of  the  10th  of  Aumist  by  the 
Borri^re  de  GHchy,  and  reached  Yersailles  by  the  way  of  the  Phune  aes  Smious, 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Saint-Cloud,  and  the  woods  that  dominate  over  the  real* 
dence  of  our  kings,  and  the  paths  of  whidi  I  was  intimately  acqiudnted  with. 
Daring  the  journey,  the  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry  thundering  away  in  Paris 
threw  my  mind  into  a  fearful  state  of  anxiety,  but  it  also  made  me  hasten  my 
steps,  and  I  arrived  at  about  mid-day  at  Yers£ulles,  devoured  by  anxiety,  ignorant 
as  to  what  had  taken  place  in  Pans,  and  incapable  of  answering  any  of  the  many 
questions  that  were  put  to  me. 

There  may  have  been  as  much  discretion  as  inspiration  in  this  long 
morning  walk  across  the  wood  of  Boulogne  and  that  so  strang^y  design* 
oated  as  '^  Fausses  Reposes;"  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  M.  de  Melito  found 
courage,  after  hiding  himself  for  a  day  and  allowing  the  first  burst  of 
the  insurrection  to  blow  over,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  £e  capital,  where  he 
resumed  his  position  at  his  desk,  and  was,  he  says,  either  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  although  several  times  sent  for  during  his  absence,  and  a 
person  had  even  been  appointed  to  wait  for  him.  Upon  what  slight 
chances  does  the  fate  of  a  man  depend  in  times  of  revolution ! 

M.  de  Melito  may  be  fairly  considered  now  as  embarked  in  a  new 
career — the  established  civil  officer  of  a  new  administration;  and  so  it 
was  for  a  time.  Transferred  from  the  ministry  to  a  controllership  in 
military  convoys,  he  returned  once  more  to  the  ministerial  office  under 
Beumonville,  to  be  afterwards  appointed  Secretary  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  under  Deforgues.  At  this  ministers  table  M.  de  Melito 
met  Danton,  Robespierre,  Lacroix,  Legendre,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and 
Camille  Desmoulins.  But  the  fate  of  Danton,  executed  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1794,  ent^ed  the  fall  of  Deforgues,  who  was  replaced  by  a  vil- 
hige  schoolmaster  from  the  Jura,  called  Bucfaot,  and  whose  Ignorance^ 
vulgarity,  And  stupidity,  the  count  says,  surpassed  evexything  that  can 
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be  imsgined.  He  did  nothing  at  the  minigtry,  because  incapable  of 
doing  anything  ;  and  if  wanted  to  sign  any  document  he  had  to  be  sent 
fSor  from  the  iHlHard-tdbles  of  the  CfSe  Haurdy.  Slighted  by  the  ehie6^ 
he  revenged  himself  by  denouncing  them  as  Moderates,  and  among  othen 
M.  de  Melito,  who  owed  lus  life,  as  on  the  16th  of  August,  almost  to  a 
mirade.  The  day  fixed  for  his  airest  was  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  he  was 
only  saved  by  the  downed  of  Robespierre  himself. 

Instead  of  being  sent  to  the  scaffold,  M.  de  Melito,  summoned  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  raised  by  the  Naticmal  Convention  to 
the  position  of  commissary  for  external  relations,  or  what,  under  any 
other  administration,  would  have  been  called  secretary  for  foreign 
sffiiirs.  A  ridiculous  circumstance  resulted  from  this  elevation ;  the 
^publican  sehodmaster,  who  had  a  short  time  previously  sought  Ihs 
life,  now  implored  for  a  clerkship  in  the  office  which  he  had  lately  ruled 
over. 

M.  de  Melito  was  now  thrown  in  contact  at  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  with  Merlin  de  Douai,  Cambaoeres,  Sieyes,  Fourcroy,  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  Camot,  and  others,  of  whom,  he  says^  whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  their  political  conduct  during  the  progress  of  liie  revolu- 
tion, there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  their  talents.  The  labour  was 
immense*;  revolutionary  fury  had  to  be  appeased, '{uiarehy  suppressed, 
order  re-established,  fourteen  armies  provided  for,  and  the  isolation  in 
which  France  was  {i4aced  to  be  removed  by  the  appmntment  of  envoys 
and  consuls.  M.  de  Melito  appears  to  have  thought  that  one  of  these 
foreign  appointments  would  be  more  agreeable  than  the  more  responsible 
and  laborious  position  of  a  republican  secretary  of  state  at  home.  The 
committee  having  offered  him  the  choice  of  the  mission  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Florence,  he  selected  the  latter. 

It  was  while  M.  de  Melito  was  at  the  court  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany,  that  the  events  of  the  5th  October,  1795,  called  Bonaparte  to 
the  defence  of  the  National  Convention,  and  the  success  attained  by  the 
young  general  against  a  brave  but  undisciplined  crowd  led  Barras  to  take 
him  by  the  hand,  give  him  Madame  de  Beauharnais  as  a  wife,  and  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy. 

When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Nice  in  the  spring  of  1796,  he  wrote  to 
M.  de  Melito  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  oountiy. 

I  recognised  (says  the  envoy)  in  his  style  at  once  concise,  yet  full  of 
movement,  althougli  unequal  and  incorrect,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  questions 
which  he  addressed  me,  a  man  who  was  unlike  others.  I  was  stnicL  by  the 
extent  and  depth  of  the  military  and  politieal  views  that  he  indicated,  and  which 
I  had  not  remarked  in  any  of  the  correspondences  that  I  had  held  up  to  that 
time  with  the  gaierals  of  onr  army  in  Italy.  I  foresaw  then  either  great  suc- 
cesses or  great  reverses.  The  uncertainty  lasted  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
campaign  opened,  and  a  series  of  victories,  as  brilliant  as  unioreseen,  and  which 
followed  one  another  with  the  most  astonishing  rapiditv,  carried,  in  two  months 
of  combats,  to  the  highest  degree  of  elevation  the  glory  of  the  French  arms 
and  that  di  the  great  captain  who  led  them,  so  to  say,  every  day  to  new 
triumphs. 

M.  de  Mdito  was  not  long  in  discovering  tiiat  the  success^  young 
general  assumed  a  very  independent  direction  of  affairs,  and  that  he  was 
more  disposed  to  dictate  orders  to  the  Directory  than  to  receive  suf^. 
The  commissary  of  the  Directory,  Salicetti,  had  in  view  the  plunder  of 
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,Leghoni^.w^o«i?.  rifh^  wri^.decawd,  ^o  bq  tl»^.pi<«per<iy  of  the  £nglis]b ; 
,M*  de  M^Ut9i  however^  ,^isi8^  upp^  too.  ne^utra^jr  o.£  T^iscaay  oelng^ 
^zespecte^*  So,  to  enforce  hi^.'view^,  b^spi^bl  aa  interview  with  Bona- 
Jparte  at  Bi;e8ciiH  .    ,      i  ,  ,    ,      .  ;   . 

>  I  was  8tcaii|sely  saxpciaed  at  his  appearaoce.  iNothinif  .wa»  further  from  tl|e 
idea  that  wj  imagmatipn  had  <^pict^cU  I  perceived  jiii  the  midst  of  a  ntuneroiis 
staiS  a  man  of  a  height  below  that  of  the  ordinarv  standard  of  men,  and  ex- 
tremely thin.  His  hair  powdered,  cut  In  a  particular  manner,  and  squared  off 
beneath  the  ears,  fell  on  hid  shoulders.  Be  was  clbthed  in  a  straight  coat,  bat- 
toned  np  to  the  collar,  decoiated  with  a  *vtrr  narrow  gold  braid,  and  he  wore  a 
-tricolor  feather  On  his  hat*  At  tet  sS^ht  tne  %are  did  not  appear  handsome, 
but  marked' features,  a  Hvelj  and  inqdisiiive  eye^  anioMted  ana  rough  gestuces^ 
evidenced  an  ardent  mind,  and  a  hi)gh,  ihpnghtfu^  broir  intimated  a  deep  thinkec 
He  made  me  sit  down  bj  his  side,  i^id  we  spoke  of  Italy.  His,  sentences  wer9 
brief,  and  at  that  time  very  incorrect. 

'  .1  •••';'  ','  rill'-. 

After  some  arrangementi  with  regiu^d  to  Nlaples^  by  which  the  Near 
politans  wei»  to  withdiiaw  their  c(»itijig1bQt.&oiBi  the  Austrians  (Bona- 
parte aaid  of  the  Neapolitan  infantry  that  it  was  worthless,  but  of  the 
,  cavalry  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms),  as  tb^y  were  also  to  withdraw 
their  fleet  from  that  of  the  English^  the-  vieirs  of  M.  Salicetti  upon 
-  Leghorn  were  discussed. 

*'  Oh  1"  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  witiii  manifest  signs  of  impatience,  'f  the  coxa- 
.missaries  ol  the  Directory  have  nothing  to  .do  with  my  pohe^«  I  do  as  I  lik^ 
.let  them  busy  themselves  with.the  administration  .of  the  pubbc  revenues,  that  js 
all  right  and  fair,  at  least. fQ£  the  tin^^  being;  therest.doesnot  ooi^pem  tha^cu 
I  feel  conyinped  thajb  Jthey  will  not  jemain  a  very  long  time  in  power,  and  1  shall 
have  no  more  commissaries.  At  all  events,  tilizen  "Miot,  I  will  read  your 
memorial,  and  will  meet  yeU  again  at  Bolopia.  where,  Whatever  may  be  my 
tdterior  projebts,  I  shall  be  in  a  fortidght'.'  I  will-  send  you  a  courier  to  inform 
you  of  Aiy  amval.    Faarewell/^'       [ 

So  sitying,'the  g^netul'  wfthdrtw,  ^vin^  as  lie  Went  by  ^sdructtotfs  to 
'his  aides-de-camp,  Murat,  Ladneis,' Junot,  and  oifaers.  All  manifested 
tlie  utmost  respect  mixed  with  not  'a  lilttle  admiration  foi*  their  chief.  **I 
'did  not  see,**  Mi.  de  MeKto  Bays,  "ahy  of  those  signs  of  familiarity  be- 
tween him  ail'd  his  cbmpanions  lii  arms  that  I  had  witnessed  elsewhere, 
and  whieli  Were  fiavoored'by  republican  equality.  He  had  already  marked 
'out  his  place  and  established  the  dii^taxlce.^  M.  de  Melito  himself  re- 
turned to  his  hotel,  *'  singularly  struck,  and  not  a  little  dazzled,  by  what 
iiad  passed."  And  he  hfastened  to  pkce  on  paper  the  impressions  derived 
from  that  first  interview. 

\  When  M.  de  McfHto  met  Bonapkrte  ^t  Bolog^na,  Creneral  Berthier  was 
'mth  him.  The  latter,  who  was  a  native  of  Versailles,  and  M.  de  Melrto 
liad  been  such  friends  from  boys,  that  they  tutoyed  one  another.  After 
Berlhier  had  g^ne  away,  Bonaparte'  said  to  M.  de  Melito : 

"  Where  did  you  tnow  Berthier  f  Sow  is  it  that  you  are  so  familiar  f*  I  ex- 
^jhdned  the  enigma  to  him  in  a  few  words.  '*  All  right,**  he  replied.  "But  do 
you  think,  lUce  many  others,  and  as  I  have  seen  repeated  hi  the  newspapers,  that 
it  is  to  Berthier  that  I  owe  my  successes^  that  it  is  \x^  who  directs  my  plans,  and 
•^ihat  I  onlv  carry  out  the  designs  that  he  suggests  ?"  "  Not  at  all,"  I  answered ; 
^I  know  him  woU  enoagli,  Jtot  to  attribute  to  him  a  dpsceiptiQn  of  merit  that  is 
ju)t  due  to.  him*  If  he  did  ppsis^^.it,  he  most  assuredly  would,  not  yi4d  the 
l^onour  of  it  to  you."  "  You  are  right,"  replied  Bonaparte,, in  a  very  animated 
tone ;  "  Berthier  is  not  capable  of  commanding  a  battalion." 

In  1798,  Bonaparte  lefji  tb^  com(Qa94  of  the  arnpty  in  Italy  to  Berthier, 
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rimtily\y'yKK'e''-ib  ThlDc4  the  b^iSittt  'vhich  h<e  eotdHAihed'  at  thfit 
-     m^iit.     Bt.  ae  Uelitft's  adtbcdC}'  of 'the  cause  c/f  th^  Qrattd-Dake  of 


Tuacanj  Kad  A<i  teatilts.  It  was  too  late,  Bonaparte  said;  "the  Directory 
believed  that  there  were  heaps  of  gold  at  Leghorn;  it  nitut  fee  occupied. 
I  will  go,"  he  added,  "to  Pforence  on  my  way  back  from  Leghorn.     I 


shall  tMincluda  with  the  Pope  to-ntoirow.     I  will  grant  him  an  armistice 
on  conditioa  that  he  gives  us  mooey,  pictures,  aod  statues !" 

And  as  the  thirst  fbt:  lucre  and  spoIiatLoo  prompted,  Leghorn  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  troops  ou  tue  27th  of  June.  Shortly  afterwards, 
.Bonapaita  announoed  his  intention  of  vi«itiiig  the  Grand-Dnke  of  Tai- 
,oaiiy,  and  he  ezpntsed  his  desVre  that  on  that  occaaion  M.  de  Melito 
would  give  a  grand  ball  and  supper  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  magoifl- 
Cence  of  the  French  republic.  The  ambassador  took  the  opportunity  of 
again  acting  as  intercessor  for  the  unfortiioate  Italians.  He  recom- 
"mended  that '-aOm^  consider  at  iort  should 'bo  shbwo' to  the  people,  and  that 
B  proclamattiln  ahovld  be  issiled,  iasMting  irpon  the  pieservatien  of  disci- 
pline by  the  Fifen^  troops  in  Tuscany,  Bonaparte  %re«ld  bo  these  aag- 
ffoations,  aud  told  the  arnhassador  to  draw  it  up,  Ball  wifbrtunately, 
nwfe  occurr^  M  the  iSS.  the  senteiicei  "les  oommandantsde  I'annSe 
Fran^use;"  Bonaparte  erased  it  at  once,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  thit 
-the  army  had  only  one  commander,  and  that  waa  hinuelf.  He  then 
'pocketed  iJie  proclamation,  intimating  that  he  would  publish  it  Bt  Bologna, 
where  he  would  be  the  next  day  ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
'SI,  de  Sfelito  never  lieard  anything  more  about  it. 

The  cbntmisearies  of  the  pirectory,  Salicetci  and  Garrau,  were  busy, 
,in  the  niean  tiine,. confiscating  property  in'  Leghorn  under  the  pretext  of 
its  being  English,  whilst  M.  da  Mdito  was  himself  despatched  to  Rome 
to  arrange  the  details  of  the  "money,  pictures,  and  I  statues."  .  The  am- 
rbassador.  .«^ited(  wjttl}  t^  object,  in  ,Yi,ep',:U$pii,tho.  Pope  Pius  yj.  ,fle 
jtoldthe  sige^pbntiir  that  be  wquI J  tal^c^  every  precaution,  im  carryii^out 
(^  terms  of  the  armistiicp,  t9  render  tbpin,th9  least  disagre^hle  possibts^ 
And  h»  hoped  that  his  holiness,  ou  his  side,  jrouid  issi^  t|>e  necessary  Ik- 
StructioQs,  so  that  tlie.n^n^missaiies  (^a;^ged  wifJi  "the  selection  of  the 
(works  of  art"  Bh(>tt|4  have  every,  faaility   fqr   fi^l^lling.  t|i^  mission. 
,"  I  will  give  them,',',  said  the  P,op^;  "  t^  etequtpn,  pf  tlw  t^ea^  is  a 
sacred  thing.,    Rffoie  will  still  be  pqUeopFtsli  iUipiueqUpfy^tkin^  and 
;Ido  t)ott^iii(l\iav»  pjif^ased,thie,i»p^,of  .wy.iPlfflWs  tood^a^y^r 
such  a  sacrifice." 
f  .  Luckily  fop  ii 
cthe  f  rsnclr  fcef 
xSd^/de  Jtlelitq.w 
occasion  to  see,. 
TeiftioD  in  Italy 
^reverpe  had  at  o 
tlie  sacied  chan 
■kdA  from  being 
i  t    The  Italian  f 
'the  Frenehasd 
;!nctor}'  itai  disc 
project  which  3 
advocated  not  c 
')tMufflyfife4& 
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M.  ^  Melito  was  at  this  erisis  in  affairs  appointed  mioister  to  the  cooit 
of  Sardinia,  bnt  he  was  despatched  in  the  first  instance  on  a  misaoB  to 
Corsica^  which  had  been  recently  evacuated  by  the  Engfish,  and  ooenpied 
by  a  few  hundred  refugee  Corsicans  under  General  Gentili,  in  order  to 
assist  in  providing  for  its  civil  administration  and  the  establishment  of  a 
constitution.  The  description  given  of  Florence  as  it  was  at  ihat  Idrae 
before  the  ambassador  finally  left  the  city  of  his  predilection,  is  interesting: 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  movements,  brought  about  with  great  difficulty 
under  critical  circumstances,  and  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  the  do* 
minant  aspect  of  all  classes  was  that  of  indolence.  Florence  had  now  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half  lost  that  antique  energy  which,  in  the  stormy  dajs  of 
the  republic,  distinguished  that  noble  city.  Its  peaceable  inhabitants,  dispos- 
sessed of  all  their  nghts,  were  no  lon^r  tfiose  susceptible  citizens  whom  the  love 
of  liberty  and  independence  had  so  often  stirred  to  the  most  courageous  resolu- 
tions and  to  the  most  generous  sacrifices.  There  were  no  longer  even  those 
illustrious  Maecenas,  who  offered  so  mag^cent  an  hospitality  to  science  and  the 
letters.  Almost  eveiywhere  I  saw  nothing  but  men  softly  cradled  in  the  charms 
of  a  beautiful  climate,  solely  occupied  witn  the  details  of  a  monotonous  life^  and 
vegetating  tranquilly  under  a  beneficent  sky. 

As  to  we  women,  a  mixture  of  devotion  and  gaUantiy  constituted,  as  through- 
out all  Italy,  the  principal  feature  in  their  character.  Manners  were  extremely 
relaxed ;  but  as  this  dissipation  was  universal,  and  what  is  strange,  the  result  of  a 
generally  admitted  social  understanding,  it  gave  rise  to  no  criticism,  and  so  long 
as  a  woman  lived  comfortably  with  her  "  cavalier  servant,"  and  that  she  put 
some  mystery  and  a  kind  oi  decency-  in  the  infidelities  which  she  practised 
towards  him,  she  enjoyed  an  unsullied  reputation.  French  domestic  habits 
were,  in  consequence,  deemed  to  be  infinitelv  ridiculous ;  and  if  the  rumour  ol 
the  breaking  down,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  shame  from  our  manners,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution — if,  I  say,  this  rumour,  which  preceded  us  at 
Florence,  had  ill-disposed  the  public  mind  towards  us,  our  women  were  found, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  aU,  to  be  of  unassailable  virtue,  and  their  husbands  were 
never  forgiven  for  showing  themselves  with  them  in  public,  in  opposition  to  the 
customs  of  the  country. 

But  if  the  ladies  of  Florence  were  little  scrupulous  upon  the  subject  of  con- 
jugal fidelity,  they  were  all  the  more  so  in  their  religious  practices;  and  the 
same  woman,  who  without  her  conscience  being  troubled  thereby  neglected 
those  duties  which  are  everywhere  else  looked  upon  as  the  most  sacred,  would 
not  consent  to  eat  meat  on  a  fast-day.  And  the  other  practices  of  religion  were 
not  less  rigorously  observed.  They  not  only  interrupted  the  pleasures  of 
gallantry  for  a  few  moments,  but  they  also  served  as  a  pretext  for  emancipation 
from  chains,  the  weight  of  which  was  beginning  to  fatigue,  and  it  was  ^nendly 
at  Easter  that  ruptures  took  place  and  new  liaisons  were  formed.  It  is  also  at 
that  epoch  that  the  consent  of  the  husband  is  asked,  and  is  obtained,  for  a 
change  of  "  cavalier  servant ;"  for  such  a  change  is  a  family  affair. 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  circumscribe  aU  society  in  the  same  category. 
No  one  was  more  able  than  myself  to  convince  himself  how  many  remarkable 
exceptions  to  the  general  tone  of  society  Florence  and  the  other  chief  towns  of 
Tuscany  presentea.  They  contained  men  and  women  of  acknowledged  merit, 
and  who  were  far  removed  from  the  follies  and  weaknesses  which  I  observed 
ebewhere.  Thedistinguished  natural  philosopher  Fontana;  MM.  Fabbroni,  Fos* 
sombroni,  and  Faoli,  who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences ;  M.  Pignotti,  the  writer  of  some  charming  fables ;  M* 
Galuzzi,  who  penned  the  history  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  other 
learned  and  bterary  men,  honoured  their  country,  and  preserved  to  it  a  portion 
of  that  ancient  renown  which  it  once  enjoyed.  Lastly,  several  ladies,  such,  for 
example,  as  Mme.  Fabbroni,  were  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  tiieir  cnlti- 
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valed  minds,  and  would  hare  shone  inili  real  brilliancy  in  whatever  country  they 
had  lived. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  having  joined  M«  de  Melito  at  Bastia,  tbej  returned 
together  to  Florence,  whence  the  latter  proceeded  to  Milan  to  join 
General  Bonaparte,  at  that  time  reposing  himself  at  Montebello,  afiber  a 
brilliant  campaign,  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Tolen- 
tino,  the  pre&ninaries  of  peace  of  Leoben,  and  the  transformation  <£  the 
governments  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa. 

It  was  in  this  magnificent  residence  of  Montebello  (M.  de  Melito  relates) 
that  I  found  Bonaparte,  the  13th  Prairial  Qst  June),  apparently  more  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  court  than  at  a  general's  head-quaiters.  Already  a  most 
severe  etiquette  was  observed  around  him ;  his  aides-de-camp  and  his  officers 
were  no  longer  admitted  to  his  table,  and  he  showed  himself  difficult  in  the 
choice  of  guests  whom  he  received  there :  it  was  an  honour  much  soueht  after 
and  with  £fficulty  obtained.  He  dined,  so  to  say,  in  public ;  during  his  repast^ 
people  of  the  country  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  room  where  he  was  eating, 
and  to  feast  their  anxious  looks  upon  his  person.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  la  the  slightest  degpree  confused  or  embarrassed  by  tha 
excessive  honour  paid  him,  and  he  received  it  as  if  he  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  such.  His  saloons,  as  also  a  vast  tent  which  he  had  had  put  up  in  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  were  constantly  filled  with  a  crowd  of  generals,  adminis' 
trators,  and  jgreat  contractors,  as  weU  as  by  the  highest  nobuity  kdA  the  most 
distingmshedmen  of  Italy,  who  came  to  solicit;  the  lavour  of  a  look  or  of  a  mo- 
ment's conversation.  Everythiog  had  succumbed  before  the  brilliancy  of  his 
victories  and  the  haughtiness  of  ms  manners.  He  was  no  longer  the  general  of 
a  triumphant  republic,  he  was  a  conqueror  on  his  own  account,  imposing  laws 
on  the  conquered. 

The  Directory,  informed  and  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things,  had  sent  General 
Clarke  (afterwards  Duke  of  Feltre)  to  counterbalance  the  power  assumed  by  the 
young  general ;  but  it  was  not  with  a  man  like  Bonaparte  that  such  means  were 
likely  to  succeed. 

During  the  very  first  conversation  (M.  de  MeHto  continues)  that  I  had  with 
Bonaparte  at  Montebello,  and  which  at  the  onset  turned  upon  my  mission 
to  Corsica,  and  of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  I  had  got  through  credit^ 
ably,  I  saw,  the  moment  he  touched  upon  more  senous  subjects,  that  he  was  by 
no  means  prepared  to  treat  definitively  with  Austria,  imd  still  less  to  get 
on  with  the  negotiations,  or  to  bring  them  to  a  prompt  conclusion.  He  felt  all 
che  advantages  of  the  situation  he  was  placed  in,  and  tie  apprehended  that  peace 
might  aJfect  it,  as  indeed  did  take  place  after  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  attach  Httle  or  no  importance  whatsoever  to  the  negotiators 
sent  to  him  bv  the  emperor,  and  he  even  joked  bitterly  at  their  expense.  He 
more  especially  hastened  to  tell  me  that  Clarke,  who  liad  been  selected  by  the 
Directory  as  his  associate,  was  there  only  for  form's  sake — ^that  he  had  no  influ- 
ence, and  received  no  communications.  He  is  (he  added)  a  spy  whom  the 
Directory  has  placed  near  to  me.  And,  besides,  Clarke  has  no  talent;  he  is 
nothing  out  a  proud  fooL* 

I  recognised  perfectly,  in  the  language  which  he  held  with  me  in  the  first 
conversation,  as  well  as  in  all  those  which  I  had  with  him  during  my  stay  at 
Milan,  the  same  views  and  the  same  designs  which  I  had  discerned  in  our  pre- 
ceding conversations  held  at  Brescia,  at  Bolpena,  and  at  Florence.  I  ever  saw 
in  him  the  man  the  least  of  all  imbued  with  republican  forms  and  ideas ;  he 
considered  all  such  as  moonshine. 

He  unmasked  himself  more  than  ever  on  a  particular  occasion^  which  I  can- 
not pass  over  in  silence : 

*  He  nevertheless  raised  him  afterwards  to  the  highest  dignities. 


Amongst  the  crowd  that  sttrroimdied  him  aiid  pressed  themselves  into  his 
notice,  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  particolarly  oistingiiished  M.  de  Melzi, 
a  Miknese  noole,  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  most  respectable  citizens 
of  Lombardy.*  I  was  one  day  with  him  at  Montebello,  and  Bonaparte  took  ns 
both  to  walk  in  the  spacious  gardens  of  that  fine  residence.  The  walk  lasted 
aboat  two  hours,  during  which  the  general  spoke  almost  without  interruption, 
and  whether  it  was  that  the  confidence  with  which  we  inspired  him  induced  him 
to  speak  without  constraint,  or  that  he  was  urged  by  the  wish  to  communicate 
to  the  first  person  he  met  the  ideas  which  ^uped  themselves  somewhsft 
tumultuously  in  his  mind,  he  certainly  did  not  dissimulate  in  any  way  his  future 
projects. 

"  What  I  have  done  as  yet,"  he  said  to  us,  "is  nothing.  I  am  only  on  the 
iiireshold  of  the  career  that  I  shall  run.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  to  make  the 
greatness  of  the  advocates  of  the  Directory,  of  the  Carnots  and  the  BarraseS. 
that  I  triumph  in  Italjr  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  is  to  found  a  republic?  What 
an  idea !  a  republic  with  thirty  millions  of  men !  with  our  manners,  our  vices ! 
How  is  such  possible  ?  It  is  a  cMraera  with  which  the  French  are  infatuated, 
but  which  will  pass  awaj  like  so  mKoj  others.  What  thev  watit  is  glory,  thb 
gratification  of  their  vanity ;  but  as  to  liberty,  they  don't  understand  it.  Look  at 
the  army !  the  victories  which  we  have  just  effected^  our  triumphs^  have  akeadj 
Restored  the  character  to  the  French  soldier.  I  am  all  and  eivery|;hiQg  to  hinu 
Let  the  Directory  try  to  take  away  the  command  from  me,  and  it  will  see  if  it 
is  the  master.  What  the  nation  requires  is  a  chief — ^a  chief  rendered  illustrious 
by  glory,  and  not  theories  of  govemmrait,  phrases,  and  discourses  of  idealists, 
which  file  French  do  not  understand.  Give  them  a  child's  coral,  thatwiU  suffice 
to  them ;  they  wiU  amuse  themselves  with  it,  a^d  let  themselves  be  led,  pro- 
vided always  the  point  to  which  they  are  to  be  led  is  skilfully  hiddesL  from 
them*  -r  I.  ^  \       '     ' 

"  As  to  your  country.  Monsieur  de  Melzi,  there  are  still  fewer  elements  pf  re- 
publicanism in  it  than  m  France,  and  we  must  have  even  fewer  ceremonies  witi^ 
rt  thim  with  any  other.  You  know  it  better  than  any  one ;  we  can  do  with  it 
^ist  what  We  lite.  But  the  time  is  n6t  yet  Come ;  we  must  yield  to  the  feveV 
ti  tlie  momexit,  and  we  are  going  td  have  here  one  or  ttrq  republic^  after  o\A 
owh  fashion.  Monge  will  arrange  all'  that.  In  ihe  mean  iime,  I  have  already 
oaused  two  to  disappear  from  the  territoiyof  Italy,  and  although 'they  were 
ymj  ^tocratic  repuUics,  it  was  siill  there  that  there  exi&tea  most  poblip 
spirit  and  confirmed  opmions*  We  should  have  be^n  much  embarrassad  by  them 
m  the  future.  Besides,  t  am  resolved  never  to  give  up  Lombardy  nor  Mautufi 
to  Austria.  You  can,"  he  continued,  addressing  M.  de  Melzi— "you  can  rejy 
\lpan  that,  and  ^ou  will  see  that  whatever  conclusion  we  arrive  at  in  regard  to 
^ais  country,  you  can  enter  into  ray  viewis,  without  havin»  anything  to  fbar  f roA 
the  return  or  from  the  power  of  Austria.  I  will  give  to  it  Venice  las  Im  indeti^ 
nifij^ion]  and  a  .fiortioa  of  the  territory  that  ,is  on  the  continent  beldr^inig  to 
tl?(at  old  republic/'  .  .  (         ;  / 

,  We  both  a,t  the  same  time  exclaimed  put  against  such  a  projept^-whioh  would 
once  more  place  Austria  at  the  gatjss  of  Italy,  and  :«v(iich  would  disa^ppoint  vH 
the  hopes  of  a'  population  which  he  himse^lf  would  only  have  disenfranchise^ 
irom  the  yoke  of  a  hated  oligaitehy  to  replace  under  an  ^hsoliite  monarchy,  and 
ivMdb.  would  kieepit  in  a  state  of'  thraldom,  not  less  inkhfTerabie  thah  that  from 
vhioh  he  had  just  rescued  ii 

He  replied  by  reaue»ting  us  not  to  oiy  out  before  the  ml^dnef  was  done.  **i 
ahallonly  dpthatu  I  am  .obliged  ,by  some  folly  ou  the  ^artofthe  Fansians  i9 
make  peace,  for  myintentlpns  are.nowise^to  ftiush^so  qu^cl^y  with  iihe  Auatriai^g. 


-'-'■if'  M'JJ  '* 


Peace  is  p^^ia  wjiifti^are^t  .^9^  9oe  vlii^t  I  901,  yrh&ikl  out  nofnr.do  in  Ifcaly. 
if  peace  1^  ognduoed,  I  simL  no  long^  be  at  the  head  of.  the  nacmj^  which  I  luiYO 
attached  to  myself  s  I  shall  haye  to  renounce  the  hig^  position  which  I  have 

S laced  mjTself  ui«  to  go  and  pay  197  court  at  the  Lnxemoouig  to  barristers.  I 
0  not  wish  ta  leave  Italy  except  to  go  and  i)lay  a  part  in  Erance  somewhat 
simikr  to  that  which  I  now  play  here,  and  the  time  has  not  come  yet :  the  pear 
js  not  ripe.    But  the  issue  of  all  this  does  not  depend  solely  on  myself.    They 

re  not  agreed  in  Paris.  One  party  raises  its  head  in  favour  of  tiie  Bourbons ; 
do  not  wish  to  contribute  to  its  triumph.  I  am  quite  willing^  some  day,  to 
weaken  the  republican  [pfurty,  but  I  intend  it  to.be  to  my  own  advantage^  and 
not  to  that  of  the  olden  dynasty.  Li  the  mean  time,  I  must  go  on  with  the  re- 
publican party.  Then  peace  may  Income  necessary  to  satisfy  tiie  desires  of  our 
.Parisian  coc£n^s,  and  17  it  must  he  done  it  is  I  who  shall  bring  it  about.  If 
X  left  tlie  credit  to  another,  such  a  ben^t  would  place  him  higher  in  public 
Opinion  than  all  my  victories." 

1 

Such  is  the  remarkable  qonversatioa  narrated  by  M,  de  Melito ;  it 
ahows  that  Bonaparte  felt  and  understood  his  position  in  1797  just  as 
jdearly  as  ^e  present  Emperor  of  France  did  in  1848.  It  is  said  that 
the  revohition  was  brought  about  by  the  encyclopsedists,  but  men,  not 
taeasures^  or  theories,  seetn  ultimately  to  s^ay  mankind.  There  was 
nothing  in  Bonaparte's  views  that  in  any  one  way  concerned  themselves 
with  the  future  happiness  or  prosperity  of  France  or  Italy  beyond  so 
much  as  they  tended  to  serve  hiis  own  selfish  aggrandisement*  To  him 
soldiers  were  puppets,  men  pawnsi  and  France  a  great  bahy,  to  be  amused 
inth  a  toy; 

After  a  dielay  of  eight  days  at  Montebello^^M.  de  Melito  left  for 
Turiny  with  assurances  on  the  part  6f  Bonapartd  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tions to  revolutionise  Sardinia,  but  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
Directory,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  a  crowd  of  intriguers  whose  oidy 
pursuit  was  to  sow  dissensipn.  and  promote  disorderi  Thus,  M.  de 
Alelito,  whor  at  Tuna  represented  the  general'S'  fediogs  rather  than 
those  of  the  Directory,  was  at  onee  placed  in  his  new  position  in  anta«> 
gonism  with  the  agents  of  his  own  govemmeht.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
coup  iPStat  of  the  1 8th  Fmctidor  brought  out  all  Bonaparte's  energies. 
It  did  not,  as  we  have  before  seen,  suit  his  purpose  that  the  Bourbons 
should  return  to  power,  and  his  attitude  and  that  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy  decided  the  question.  The  French  thoi^ht  that  the  decision  was 
in  favour  of  republicanism,  but  the  army  decided  it  in  favour  of  impe* 
sialism  I  The  most  violent  expressions  were  used  to  terrify  the  PiEirisiaiitf. 
Augereau  and  Massena  especially  distinguished  themselves  upon  the 
^)cca8ion.  *^  The  road  to  Paris,  does  it  present  greater  obstacles  than 
that  to  Vienna  ?'*  "  Tremble  !  from  the  Adige  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Seine  there  is  only  one  step."  Such,  says  M.  de  Melito,  was  the  text  of 
these  ^'  diatribeSf  We  thus  see  that  the ,  use  of  such,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  by  colonels  in  command  and  generals  of  diviisions  to  thuse  in 
authority,  to  tenrify  their  opponents-  or  neighbourly  powers,  is  by  no 
means  new.  M.  de  Melito  unintentionally  betrays  the  real  feeling  which 
he  entertains  of  such  a  system  of  bravadoes  by  desigpiating  them  as 
"diatribes." 

^  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  eotip  d*itat  of  the  18th  Fructidor  was 
Ihat  Bonaparte  concluded  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  the  17th  October^ 
I7d7;  and  the  t>irectory,  in  order  to  set  ^m  %AiQ%,  ^pointed,  him  to 
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Ab  ooimnaBd  of  whmt  M«  de  Melito  Mys  was  dengnated  as  *\ikB  amy 
ef  Eogland.''  Bonaparte,  howerer,  saw  throogh  me  intentions  of  the 
Directoiy  at  once.  In  a  conversation  held  with  M.  de  Melito  at  Torin, 
at  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  whilst  waiting  for  his  dinner,  which  was 
serred  at  fomr  I  aflter  justifying  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued  on 
the  18th  Fnictidor,  be  said: 

"  But  do  not  fancy  that  it  was  from  confonnitj  of  ideas  with  l&ose  tiiat  I  bare 
assisted,  that  I  was  indnoed  so  to  act.  I  did  not  wish  for  the  restoiation  of  the 
Bourbons,  espedall j  when  brought  back  by  the  armj  of  Moreau  and  br  Fichegro. 
The  papers  found  in  the  portfolio  of  d'Entraigues  enlightened  me  clearly  upon 
the  projects  of  these  two  generals.  Definitivelj,  I  do  not  intend  to  ptay  the 
part  of  Monk;  I  will  not  play  it,  nor  will  I  let  others  pls^  it.  But  these 
Parisian  lawyers*  whom  they  haye  placed  in  the  Directory  know  nothing  about 
soyemment.  They  are  small  minus.  I  shall  see  what  they  intend  to  do  at 
Bastadt.  I  doubt  much,  however,  that  we  can  agree  and  go  on  long  together. 
They  are  jealous  of  me ;  I  know  it,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  incense  mey  throw 
at  my  nose,  I  am  not  their  dupe ;  they  fear  me  more  than  they  l&e  me.  They 
were  in  a  hnrry  to  appoint  me  general  of  the  army  of  Enghmd,  to  get  me  ont  of 
Italy,  where  I  am  master,  and  more  a  sovereign  than  a  general  of  an  anay-  Tb^ 
will  see  how  matters  will  go  on  when  I  am  no  longer  there.  I  leave  Certifier 
there ;  but  he  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  commanding  in  chief,  and,  I  predict  it, 
will  commit  nothing  but  follies.  As  to  me,  my  dear  Miot,  I  declare  to  you  I 
can  no  longw  obey ;  I  have  tasted  command,  and  I  cannot  give  it  up.  My 
resolution  is  taken :  if  I  cannot  be  the  master,  I  will  quit  France ;  I  will  not 
have  done  so  much  to  give  up  the  results  to  lawyers.  As  to  this  country 
[speaking  of  Piedmont],  it  will  not  long  be  quiet.  I  have  done  everything  in 
my  power  to  assure  the  tranc^uillity  of  the  king,  but  the  Directory  is  surrounded 
b^  a  parcel  of  patriots  and  idealists  who  know  nothing  about  politics.  They 
will  set  fire  to  Italy,  and  have  us  all  driven  out  of  it  one  day." 

Nor  was  Bonaparte  wrong,  for  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Berthier,  who 
succeeded  to  him,  was  to  overthrow  the  Pi^kacy,  which  Bonaparte  had 
always  spared — M.  de  Melito  believes  in  deference  to  ulterior  and  impe- 
rialist views — and  to  proclaim  a  Roman  republic. 

The  hostility  of  the  Directory  to  Sarduiia  became  ako  daily  more 
manifest,  and  in  this  untoward  state  of  things  M.  de  Melito  obtained  leave 
to  retorn  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  coolly  received  as  a  lukewarm  repub- 
lican, and  he  revenged  himself  by  satirising  the  manners  and  habits  of 
Parisian  society.  Confusion,  he  says,  reigned  everywhere,  and  the 
salons  were  filled  indifferently  with  contractors  and  genefais,  with  learned 
men  and  "chevalievs  d'industrie,  with  "femmes  gakntes"  and  ladies  of 
the  old  nobility,  with  patriots  and  loyalists.  Barras  took  the  lead  at  the 
Directory.  He  had  horses,  dogs,  mistresses,  a  haughty  and  rough  ad** 
dress,  and  it  was  marvellous  to  see  these  proud  republicans,  these  Ari»- 
tideses,  these  Brutuses  of  the  Convention,  come  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  this  new  idol,  and  worship  its  tastes. 

Bonaparte  felt  less  at  home  in  such  society  than  even  M.  de  Melito. 
He  £slt,  however,  that  his  time  was  not  yet  come ;  he  must  do  something 
Btill  more  striking  than  the  campaign  in  Italy  to  satisfy  the  French  love 
of  g^ry,  and  his  thoughts  turned  in  the  direction — as  surely  taken  by 
the  Gallic  mind  as  the  Folar  regions  are  by  the  mariner's  compass— 4o  a 
descent  on  England.    Lucidly,  a  journey  which  he  made  with  this  view 
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along  ilM  coafitfl,  and  the  obsenrttioas  of  a  few  enl^htened  men  with 
whom  be  beld  commnnication  on  that  jonmej,  indnoea  him  to  renonnce 
a  plan  wfaichi  however  seductive,  was  not  by  any  means  easy  to  aoeom- 
phsb.  Bat  still  it  was  necessary  to  dazile  the  Frendi  flatbn,  and  the 
project  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  having  been  suggested  by  Monge^ 
was  ardeotlv  eoubraced  by  Bonaparte.  The  Direetory  seconded  his 
views,  for  they  contemplated  the  rising  young  general  quitting  France 
with  pleasurable  relief.  Barras  and  B(Hiiqparte  were  on  eqpeoally  bad 
terms,  and  the  latter  never  mitigated  his  hatred  for  the  rude  and  vulgariy 
haughty  du«ctorr 

On  reflecting  (says  M.  da  Helito)  troon  what  passed  before  my  own  eyes,  I 
have  only  been  siue  to  see  m  this  expecation  to  Effypt,  the  end  of  which  was  so 
nnfortymatey  and  wlndii  brought  about  so  fatal  a  blow  to  our  navy,  saciificed  by 
the  Directory  to  their  wish  of  disembarraaeing  themselves  of  a  nun  whom  they 
had  not  the  couraee  to  attack  in  his  presence — ^I  have,  I  say,  only  been  able  to 
see  a  farther  proof  of  the  immeasuiaDle  evils  which  are  drawn  upon  the  people 
by  the  private  hatreds  and  the  exaggerated  pietensions  of  men  whom  chance  or 
a  fatal  celebrity  has  placed  at  their  head. 

The  Republic  worked  at  this  epoch  very  badly.  Bemadotte  had 
seriously  oompromised  it  at  Vienna ;  Suwaron  had  relieved  Mantua,  and 
the  dereat  of  Macdonald  on  the  Trebia  had  entailed  the  loss  of  Italy ; 
Jourdan  had  retreated  before  the  Austiians;  the  French  nunisten 
Bonnier,  Robeijot^  and  Debry  had  been  murdered  at  Rastadt ;  Swilier* 
land  was  invaded,  and  La  Vendue  was  in  ^insurrection.  The  Directory 
fell  under  these  accumulated  disasters,  and  new  men  were  appointed— 
Barras  and  Sieves  alone  remauied.  M.  de  Melito,  at  this  juncture,  ae- 
companied  Demrgues  on  a  mission  to  Holland.  That  unfortunate  king- 
dom had  been  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  Englu^  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  fall  under  the  far  weightier  yoke  of  the  French  BepuUic  under 
Brune.  "The  victorious  general,''  says  M.  de  Mefito,  '^ asked  ioft  a 
deal  of  money,  and  was  uways  compilaining  that  he  did  not  receive 
enough." 

On  passing  through  Morfontaine,  M.  de  Melito  vinted  Joseph  Bona- 
parte,  who  told  him  that  a  Greek  named  Bourbake  had  been  diespatched 
to  Egypt  to  inform  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  the  state  of  things  in  France^ 
and  to  advise  his  immediate  return.  M.  de  Melito  £xtt  received  the  news 
of  the  general's  actual  return  at  the  Haene,  in  a  letter  written  to  Bruhe, 
in  which  Bonaparte  expressed  his  de^ght  at  finding  one  of  his  lieute" 
nants  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The  astonishment  of  the  repub- 
lican general  may  be  easily  conceived.  ''  What  more,  indeed,*'  says  M. 
de  Melito,  ''  could  Csssar  have  said  ?  and  if  we  had  already  a  Ciesar  in 
our  republic,  it  was  very  sick."  A  few  days  alterwards,  Brune,  more 
correctly  informed  as  to  what  had  taken  place  on  the  18th  and  19th 
Brumaire,  and  feeling  that  a  change  which  placed  the  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  miUtary  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  the  generals^ 
protested  devotion  to  tne  rismg  power,  and  frankly  gave  to  it  Ua 
services. 

M.  de  Melito  gives  the  credit  of  the  revolution  of  the  18th  and  19th 
Brumaire  to  tiiat  man  so  fertile  in  expedients — Talleyraad.  Talleyniod 
said  to  Bonaparte,  '<  You  want  power,  and  Siey&s  wants  a  new  oonstitsb* 
tion ;  work  together  to  destroy  what  is,  since  that  which  eadsts  is  an 
obstade  for  both."   A  combination  wsfl  thus  brought  about  which  had  in 
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reality  little  to  oppode  it — Barras,  without  credit  or  party,  and  certain 
obscure  incapables ;  in  fact,  as  M.  de  Melito  himself  says,  before  Bona- 
parte struck  the  final  blow,  the  Directory  was  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. M.  de  Melito  asserts  that  the  events  of  the  19th  Brumaire  are 
not  genei*ally  known,  because  the  successful  party  were  deeply  interested 
in  not  letting  the  truth  appear.  When  Bonaparte  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  ^*  Five  Hundred,"  at  St.  Cloud,  he  was  receired 
with  furious  shouts  of  "  Hors  la  loi !"  "  What  does  that  man  want  ?" 
was  exclaimed  on  all  sides ;  ''by  what  right  does  he  come  in  here  ?" 
These  exclamations,  and  particularly  the  word  outlaw,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Bonaparte,  who  withdrew,  pale  and  dejected. 

It  was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  Lucien  Bonaparte  who  did 
the  coup.  Unable  to  control  the  awakened  passions  of  the  assembly 
after  Bonaparte's  withdrawal,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  soldiery  under 
arms  in  the  outer  court,  roused  their  enthusiasm  for  the  general,  whose 
life  he  depicted  as  in  danger,  and  then  charged  the  meeting  with  a 
battalion  of  grenadiers,  with  Murat  at  their  head.  But  even  the  dis- 
persion of  a  legislative  chamber  by  an  ignorant  soldiery  was  followed 
by  no  results.  It  was  only  in  the  evening  that  Joseph  Bonaparte 
thought  of  convening  such  of  the  members  as  were  favourable  to  the 
projected  changes,  and  thus  the  decrees  which  suppressed  the  council, 
abolished  the  Directory,  and  created  the  three  consuls,  were  promul- 
gated by  a  fraction — a  minority !  How  different  is  this  to  the  account 
of  the  coup  d^etat,  as  commonly  recorded  in  historical  works,  taken 
from  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur  and  the  papers  of  the  day  P  Bona- 
parte is  now  said  to  have  taken  little  or  no  part  in  the  events  of  the 
day  upon  which  his  prodigious  power  was  founded. 

Once  in  power,  however,  the  mob  saw  in  Bonaparte  the  future  source 
of  all  honours  and  good  things,  and  all  parties  hastened  to  instal  them- 
selves into  his  good  graces.  As  to  M.  de  Melito,  he  was  recalled  from 
Holland  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  secretary  at  war.  Sieyes  was  induced  to 
lay  aside  his  proposed  constitution  for  the  time  being,  by  a  present  of 
350,000  fr.,  part  of  600,000  fr.  found  in  the  treasury,  as  also  the  terri- 
tory of  Crone.  The  Parisians  consoled  themselves  as  usual  virith  an 
epigram : 

SIqt^s  k  Bonaparte  avait  promis  un  trone. 

Sous  ses  debris  brillants  voulant  I'ensevelir ; 
Bonaparte  k  Sieyds  a  fait  present  de  Cr6ne, 
Pour  le  payer  et  i'avilir. 

This  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  Empire  is  unquestionably  the 
most  remarkable  yet  published.  It  is  at  the  same  time  deserving  of 
credit,  for  it  is  written  by  a  contemporary,  who  had  his  information 
£rdm  an  eye-witness,  and  who  above  all  was  himself  a  Bonapartist. 
General  de  Fleischmann,  the  editor  of  M.  de  Melito's  Memoirs,  justly 
observes  of  them,  that  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  manu- 
&ctured  memoirs  with  which  French  literature  has  been  inundated 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  They  are  the  memorials  of  an  observing, 
thoughtful,  and  enlightened  statesman,  who  has  nought  to  hide  or  to 
contort.  Strang^  to  say,  the  more  the  new  government  dispensed  with 
democratic  forms,  and  assumed  a  monarchical  aspect  and  character,  the 
more  it  gratified  the  public  taste,  and  the  First  Consul  was  not  the  man 
to  allow  so  easy  a  means  of  obtaining  ascendancy  escape  him.    He  even 
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appointed  one  Riouffe,  ^who  had  made  such  a  pompous  eulogium  of  the 
cojisul  at  the  ^'Tribunat''  that  he  was  almost  laughed  out  of  the 
assembly,  to  one  of  the  leading  prefectures  of  France — that  of  Dijon 
— proving,  says  M.  de  Melito,  in  his  quiet,  sarcastic  way,  that  excess  of 
praise,  even  if  ill-timed  and  ill-placed,  are  not  without  their  excuse  in 
the  eyes  of  great  men.  As  usual,  also,  in  progress  to  power,  conspira- 
cies and  rumours  of  conspiracies  were  made  the  apologies  for  arbitrary 
measures,  such  as  the  suppression  of  unfavourable  newspapers,  and  the 
baiiishment  or  imprisonment  of  persons.  The  policy  of  ambitious  men 
moves  in  a  wheel,  the  spokes  of  which  are  as  distinctly  marked  as  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Fouche  seconded  the  First  Consul  with  so  much 
zeal,  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  having  recriminated  against  so  many  pre- 
tended conspiracies,  Fouche  said,  in  the  presence  of  both,  '*  he  would 
arrest  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  himself"  (Lucien)  "if  he  conspired." 
From  that  time  Bonaparte  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  Fouche ;  he  had 
already  begun  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  the  brother  to  whom  he  was 
mainly  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  First  Consul. 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Republic  was  moving  from  Dijon 
to  the  Rh6ne ;  it  only  wanted  a  commander,  and  it  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  such.  Bonaparte  left  the  task  of  assimilating  parties,  putting  down 
phantom  conspiracies,  and  influencing  imaginations  by  fatalistic  ideas  to 
others  to  follow  out,  and  he  hastened  back  to  his  more  natural  predi- 
lections. His  absence  gave  both  strength  and  consistency  to  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  such  Bonaparte  well  knew  was  the  ardent  thirst  of  the 
French  for  military  glory,  that  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Marengo 
defeated  all  their  plots  and  projects  at  one  fell  blow.  Bonaparte  re- 
turned to  Paris  more  arbitrary  than  ever,  and  less  than  ever  inclined  to 
conceal  his  real  designs.  General  Latour  Froissac  was  his  first  victim, 
Coracchi  and  his  accomplices  were  the  next.  The  consul  then  sought 
to  gain  over  the  Pope  and  the  priest  party — another  of  the  inevitable 
moves  in  an  ascent  upwards.  His  first  manifestation  of  what  are  ridi- 
culously designated  as  "  religious  sentiments/'  was  characteristic  enough. 
'*  I  love  and  esteem  the  priests,"  he  wrote,  "  because  they  are  good 
Frenchmen,  and  they  know  how  to  defend  the  country  against  uiose 
eternal  enemies  to  the  French  name,  those  wicked  heretics  the  English." 
This  proclamation,  which  appeared  in  the  Maniteur  of  the  8  th  Thermi- 
dor,  an  YIII.,  answered  two  purposes  :  it  served  to  open  a  first  connexion 
between  the  new  government  and  the  Church,  and  also  to  unite  Church 
and  people  with  him  in  a  common  hatred  of  England.  Lucien  Bona- 
parte was  at  the  same  time  got  rid  of  by  a  mission  to  Madrid,  and  M. 
de  Melito,  it  does  not  appear  very  clearly  why,  but  under  the  mask  of 
modifying  the  constitution,  was  despatched  to  Corsica. 

Whilst  in  that  country,  M.  de  Melito  collected  some  interesting  details 
concerning  the  Bonaparte  family,  which,  he  says,  is  not  Corsican  by  origpba^ 
but  Italian.  One  of  their  ancestors  withdrew  from  Florence,  during  the 
troubles,  to  San  Miniato,  another  took  refuge  at  Sarzane,  near  Genoa,  and 
it  is  from  the  latter  branch  that  the  Bonapartes  descended  who  were  esta- 
blished at  Ajaccio.  Some  years  after  the  union  of  Corsica  to  France, 
which  took  place  in  1769,  the  father  of  the  first  consul,  Charles  Bonaparte, 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  a  representative  or  deputy  of  the  Corsican  nobility ; 
and  one  of  his  danghters,  Eliza  Bonaparte,  was  educated  at  Saint  Cyr — 
a  definite  proof  of  her  nobility.     It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Bonaparte 


1^  ,#!e^«rf  <if:{f^n^y^^  4f^,^^^' 

agsomed  for  tbe  fint^time  the  »pme  of  NapQ^qi^in^i^  Jff^»}-<7^^ 
of  14th  and  17tb  Thermidor,  when  tie  was.  B^wfWt^  ooi^/q^^Sle^i^ 
prelude  to  the  changes  further  c^Qtempl^ted^  ^pi  Yrm)f6,i|  l^.^^'^ 
to  adopt  at  that  epoch.  \j       .         ;i  •    v  'U"  r  ^    .     hI 

M«  06  Melito  retnmed  from  Corsica  with  op  small  satisfaetia^^  at  wf^ 
a  country,  he  said,  where  it  was  easy  to  do  evil,  difficult  l(o|4^;^pod».  ,Qq 
his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that,  under  a  coosulate,  thj^  a^udiere  forms ,gf 
a  republic  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  supeirseded  by,  the  outward 
insignia  of  monarchy.  His  very  dress  was  half  a  century  Wnix^^  ^le  ti|i^ 
and  caused  no  little  laughter  at  his  expense.  The  laugfoier,  might,  hon;- 
ever,  have  been  at  the  expense  of  tho9e  who  were  alwi^ys  so  r^y  to 
change.  .  ,1 

Lord  Whitworth  had  at  that  time  recently  arrived  in  Paris.  Bonaparte 
was  delighted ;  he  had  lowered  the  pride  of  Great  Britain,  but  M.  if 
Melito  says  the  triumph  was  destined  to  last  for  but  a  brief  time.  Afker 
having  seized  the  reality  of  absolute  power,  it  only  remained  to  Bonaparte 
to  give  it  its  true  name,  when  the  difficulties  conoerniag  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  entailed  misunderstandings  between  England  and 
France,  which  delayed  his  elevation  for  a  long  time.  . 

The  First  Cbnsul  had  allowed  miequivocal  signs  of  his  aversion  to  England  to 
appear  on  many  occasions.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  State^  when  the 
cnange  in  the  type  of  the  correnev  was  suaopted,  an  incidental  discussion  had 
given  him  the  opportmiity  of  manilesting  his  opinion  of  the  English,  and  he  had 
expressed  himseli  with  renmrkable  bitterness  in  regard  to  that  nation.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  he  hm  blamed  everything  in  her. 
National  spirit,  political  conduct,  system  of  government,  nothing  could  escape 
his  criticism,  which  fell  even  upon  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  whom  I  scarcely 
expected  to  see  figuring  in  a  discussion  of  a  Council  of  State  in  France. 

This  p«»onal  initatioa  against  Esgland  was  daily  increased  in  the  mind  of  the 
First  Consul  bv  the  pemsal  of  the  Ei^lish  papers,  more  partictilarly  those  which 
w^e  published  in  London  by  French  emigraniai,  and  which  insulted  himself  aa^ 
his  familjr  most  grossly;  by  the  difficulties  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  met  with  in 
his  ne^tiations  with  Lord  Whitworth  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Malt^  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  still  more  hj  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
made  by  Bonaparte  himself  to  seduce  England  to  his  ambitious  views  by  dis- 
tinctly proposing  to  her  to  unite  with  France,  and  divide  the  world  between 
them.  This  proposal  shows  to  what  an  extent  Bonaparte  was  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  government  in  Eagland,  and  under  what  illusioas  he  lived  in  with 

Xd  to  that  country  (iQuaions  which  he  preserved  up  to  the  £atal  momeot 
he  so  imprudently  entrusted  his  existence  to  it). 

Elsewhere  M.  de  MeUto,  la  a  conversation  with  Joseph  Bonaparte^ 
says  of  Napoleon,  '<It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  he  htuA  m  view:  tin 
fiwndation  of  a  dynasty,  the  empiise  of  Europe,  at  the  most  divided  vritii 
Russia,  and  founded  on  the  overthrow  of  Austria  and  of  England*  Such 
is  the  aim  of  all  his  enterprises."  Ld  both  cases,  like  most  ambitious 
pec^le,  Napoleon  reckoned  vri,ihoiii  Ptovideace^His  if  the  triumph  ef 
usurpation  and  arrogance  at  home,  and  of  subjection  and  devastation 
abroad^  depeoded  sokly  upon  the  will  of  man. 

Go]«nel  Sehastiani's  report  in  the  Mbntfeur,  whieh  revealed  Napoleon^ 
intention  of  makmg  Egypt  a  French  colony,  hastened  the  rupture* 
Napoleon,  in  his  exaiif)erBtion,  said  to  Lord  Whitworth  he  would  make 
war  for  fifteen  yearsu  <<  That  is  a  ioi^time^^  qoietiv  reptied  Ae  amba»^ 
sador.  At  the  (kmai  of  State  he  said,  <«I  cannot  think  that  the  EfigM 
really^  intend  to  go  to  war«    They  are  no(  in  the  habit  of  beginning  se 
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(alluding  to  thei  king's  message  to  parliament) ;  they  begin  by  making 
war,  and  talking  about  it  afterwards."  According  to  M.  de  Melito,  the 
First  Consul  knew  that  England  would  not  consent  to  give  up  Malta,  so 
he  insisted  upon  that  concession  all  the  more,  as  he  knew  it  must  involve 
a  rupture ;  for  after  the  signal  failure  he  had  made  in  attempting  to  bring 
over  England  to  his  ambitious  views,  war  was  the  only  means  by  which 
he  could  extricate  himself  from  his  false  position. 

The  English  opened  the  war  by  putting  an  embargo  on  such  French 
vessels  as  were  in  English  ports.  Napoleon  revenged  himself  by  a  measiu*e 
which  M«  de  Melito  designates  as  *'  violente  et  inusitee,  m^me  dans  les 
guerres  les  plus  achamees."  He  made  prisoners  of  war  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish at  that  time  in  France  who  were  upwards  of  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  order  was  put  into  force  with  extreme  rigour,  and  those  who  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  liberty  did  not  regain  it  till  the  year  1814.  But, 
above  all.  Napoleon  directed  his  whole  energies,  time  and  money,  in 
making  preparations  for  a  descent  in  England.  Boulogne  was  the  centre 
of  these  works.     Yet  M.  de  Melito  says : 

It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  seriously  entertained  the  project  of  attempting  that 
great  enterprise';  he  was  too  enlightened  a  judge  in  such  matters  not  to  have 
seen  the  few  chances  of  success  that  it  presented ;  and  under  any  circumstances, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  had  an  intention  of  going  himself,  and  of  risking  his 
fortime  and  his  life  with  so  few  probabilities  of  conquering.* 

But  he  was  obliged  to  occupy  the  imagination  of  the  people :  a  pretence  for 
assembling  a  laree  army  at  but  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  of  surrounding 
himself  with  such  a  devoted  force,  and  of  having  himself,  if  necessary,  carried  by 
it  to  the  throne,  was  even  still  more  essentially  necessary. 

The  conspiracy  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  of  Pichegru,  and  others,  gave 
rise,  according  to  M.  de  Melito,  to  infinite  anxiety  and  real  trepidation 
in  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  He  felt  how  impossible  it  was  to  conjure  such 
plots  by  the  simple  action  of  the  law,  and  he  resolved  to  raise  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  France  and  the  Bourbons  by  a  coup  d^etat, 
Talleyrand  was,  as  usual,  the  genius  that  presided  over  the  details.  The 
assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  a  first  step;  the  establishment 
of  the  hereditary  principle  a  second ;  the  assumption  oF  the  title  of 
emperor  the  thira/ 

Yet  amidst  these  rapid  strides,  consecrated  by  the  Pope's  presence,  the 
new  Emperor  had  cause  for  annoyance,  vexation,  and  anxiety  enough,  not 
only  in  the  troubles  inseparable  from  the  purple,  not  only  in  the  hostility 
of  England  and  other  countries,  but,  worse  than  all,  in  the  embarrass- 
ments caused  to  him  by  the  members  of  his  own  family.  The  petty  in- 
terference of  princes  and  princesses  alike  in  what  they  could  not  prevent 
was  more  characteristic  of  a  low-bred  family  than  of  a  group  destined  to 
found  a  dynasty.  The  altercations  with  Joseph,  prompted  by  the  ladies, 
were  often  of  the  most  violent  character;  and  it  was  the  same  with 

*  In  a  conversation  held  with  Joseph  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of 
Lucien,  on  returning  from  one  of  bis  trips  to  Boulogne,  he  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words:— "You  think  you  will  be  wanted  whilst  I  am  away? 
Well  I  what  do  I  care  for  that?  I  shall  not  go  to  England,  I  will  send  Key. 
Besides,  I  have  another  means:  I  shall  only  make  an  expedition  into  Ireland;  I 
shall  thus  reduce  everything  within  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  war;  I  shall  give 
back  Ireland  for  Malta,  and  make  peace.''  This,  however,  might  have  been  said 
merely  to  keep  Joseph  in  check. 
June — ^voL.  cxni.  no.  ccccl.  I» 
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otfaenn.  Na[)i(>leon  offered  tbe  crown  of  Lombard j  to  'ihd  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Louis,  but  the  father  refused  the  honour.  ^  So  long  fts  I  shaU 
mst,'*  he  8aid>  ''  I  will  neither  consent  to  the  adopison  of  mj  son  before 
he  has  attained  the  age  fixed  by  the  Senatus  Consultus,  nor  to  any 
airangpement  which,  by  placing  him,  to  my  prejudice,  on  the  tilirone  ot 
Lombardy,  would  give  by  8o  signal  a  favour  fwriher  consistency  to  the 
rumours  already  in  circulation  an  the  subject  of  that  chUd.  I  will  con« 
sent,  if  you  widi  it,  to  go  into  Italy,  but  on  condition  that  I  shall  take 
with  me  my  wife  and  oluldren." 

This  refiisal,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  made,  so  exasperated  the 
Emperor,  that  he  seized  the  prince  by  the  body,  and  ejected  hun  yiolenliy 
out  of  the  room. 

Napoleon,  thwarted  by  the  members  of  his  own  fi&mily,  raised  the 
young  Beauhamais  and  Murat  to  the  highest  honours.  *^  The  honours 
conferred  on  these  persons,"  M.  de  Melito  remarks,  ''  were  looked  upon 
by  the  Emperor's  brotho^  as  an  insult  to  themselres ;  yet  had  they  no 
light  to  complain :  they  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  rerasal 
to  abet  Napoleon  in  his  designs.  Thus  the  grievances  kept  accumulating 
on  both  sides,  the  interior  of  the  Bonaparte  family  became  more  divided 
than  ever,  and  so  many  favours  of  fortune  showered  upon  it  could 
neither  .suffice  to  satisfy  personal  ambition  nor  to  bring  about  harmony  or 
unity  of  views.  From  the  very  first,  unexpected  opposition  had  arisen, 
pretensions  had  manifested  themselves,  and  hateful  passions  had  taken 
possession  of  hearts  which  Napoleon  had  hoped  to  attach  to  himself  by 
great  benefits  conferred,  and  which  entitled  him  at  least  to  their  grati- 
tude." 

The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  Continent  upon  the  Emperor^a 
elevation  to  the  throne  led  him  to  give  a  new  version  of  his  long-con- 
tinued but  infructuous  demonstrations  against  England : 

For  now  two  vears  (he  said)  France  has  made  the  greatest  efforts  that  can 
be  demanded  of  ner,  and  she  has  supported  them.  A  general  war  on  the  Conti- 
nent would  not  demand  greater.  I  nave  the  strongest  army,  the  most  complete 
military  organisation,  ana  I  am  already  in  the  same  situation  that  I  should  nave 
to  place  myself  in  if  a  continental  war  took  place.  But  in  order  to  have  been 
enabled  to  gather  together  such  a  bodv  of  troops  in  time  of  peace,  to  have 
twenty  thousand  artillery  horses  with  their  equipages  complete,  it  required  a 
pretext  to  create  them  and  to  bring  them  t(^ther,  without  alarming  the  conti- 
nental powers;  and  this  pretext  lias  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  projected 
descent  in  England. 

This  was  manifestly  a  misrepresentation.  The  Emperor  continued 
his  preparations  at  Boulogne  long  after  this  with  renewed  activity.  He 
went  thither  himself  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  who  were  to  clear  the  Channel  for  the  sailing  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Luckily,  Admiral  Calder  fell  in  with  the  hostile  fleet,  and  drove 
it  into  Corunna,  after  destroying  the  San  Rafael  of  84,  and  the 
Mrme  of  74  guns.  M.  de  Melito  says,  that  although  every  possible  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  pass  off  the  engagement  as  one  of  dubious  sueoess,  it 
was  generally  felt  that  the  protection  of  the  combined  fleets  to  the  expe- 
dition when  crossing  the  Channel  had  been  for  ever  put  an  end  to ;  and 
if  a  descent  in  England  was  to  be  effected,  it  must  be  by  the  armament 
from  Boulogne  alone,  which  was  equivalent  to  admitting  that  it  was  no 
longer  feas$le. 
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One  day,  A^gxaii  2Ut,  the  ginSrale  waa  beaten  at  Boulogne,  and  aXL 
the  troops  weire  reoeived  on  hosad  the  embarkations*  It  was  said  that 
the  combined  French  aad  Spanish  fleets  had  put  out  from  Corunna) 
and  were  in  full  possession  of  the  Channel — the  descent  was  about  to 
take  place.  A  few  days  after  (August  28th)y  the  whole  body  of  troops 
that  were,  at  Boulogne,  or  that  were  scattered  along  the  coasts,  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Rhine ! 

As  to  the  combined  fleet,  it  had  in  the  mean  time  got  out  of 
Corunna  truly  enough,  and  it  still  reckoned  thirty-three  ships  of  war ; 
but  instead  of  sweeping  the  Channel,  it  made  the  best  of  its  way  to 
Cadiz.  There,  when  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  it  was  met  by  the  English 
fleet,  who  at  once  gave  it  battle.  ''  This  sanguinary  eng^ement,"  says 
H.  de  Melito,  "  annihilated  the  French  navy,  which  from  that  epoch  has 
not  raised  its  head  again  under  the  Imperial  rule."  It  would  hardly  be 
bdieyed  that  the  Moniteur  of  the  day  preserved  a  total  and  most  discreet 
silence  as  to  the  occurrence  of  so  great  a  catastrophe  as  the  destruction 
of  twenty-two  out  of  thirty-three  French  and  Spanish  men-of-war. 

As  far  as  the  Emperor  was  concerned,  the  loss  of  his  fleet  affected  him 
but  little.  It  definitely  postponed  the  descent  on  England,  a  project 
which,  however  much  he  may  have  wished  to  see  carried  out,  he  was, 
probably,  never  very  sanguine  of  succeeding  in;  but  the  victory  of 
AusteHitz  more  than  indemnified  him,  by  the  halo  of  continental  ^ory 
by  which  it  environed  him. 

This  victory  and  the  loss  of  his  fleet  led  him  to  direct  his  whole 
thoughts  and  attention  to  aggrandisement  on  the  Continent. 

He  meditated  (M.  de  Melito  tells  us)  coming  to  Rome,  assuming  there 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West,  having  himself  again  crowned  in  that  quality 
by  the  Pope,  to  whom  nothing  should  be  left  but  the  spiritual  power,  with  a 
subsidy  of  some  one  or  two  millions ;  in  fact,  as  had  often  been  recommended  to 
him  by  Fontanes,  to  enact  the  part  of  Charlemagne  over  again.  Thsae  proposi- 
tions, without  having  been  officially  made  to  the  Pope,  were  privately  disclosed 
to  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  made  acquainted  with  them  than  he  communi- 
cated them  to  the  cardinals  at  a  meeting  to  which  they  were  all  convoked  with 
the  exception  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  This  assembly  unanimously  declared  that  it 
was  better  to  die  than  to  live  under  such  harsh  conditions,  and  the  Pope  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  as  frm  as  it  was  moderate,  to  refuse  his  consent. 

M.  de  Melito  was  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  when  the  prince  was  named 
Kmg  of  Naples.  The  reign  was  inaugurated  by  a  curious  incident — ^the 
capture  of  Capri  by  the  English. 

Whilst  the  king  was  making  his  entrance  into  Naples,  the  English  appeared 
in  the  Gulf  with  wiree  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  and  an  apprehension 
was  entertained  that  they  might  mar  the  festival  by  bombarding  the  city.  But 
such  was  not  the  object  of  their  movements :  they  had  a  more  serious  project  iu 
view  than  the  vain  demonstration  of  an  insufficient  force  against  the  lorts  that 
defend  Naples.  They  attacked  Capri  on  the  night  of  uie  11th  and  12th  of 
May,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  The  small  garrison  which  we  had 
in  that  island  defended  it  bravely.  The  captain  who  commanded  was  killed, 
and  the  survivors  surrendered  with  an  honourable  capitulation. 

This  was  followed  up  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Sainte- 
Euph^mie,  between  Nicastro  and  Amato.  General  Reynier  occupied  the 
heights  which  dominate  over  the  river,  but  he  committed  the  error  of  de- 
scending thence  into  the  plain,  ^^  to  drive  the  English  back  into  the  sea." 
The  English  waited  to  receive  the  onslaught,  backed  by  their  gun-boats. 
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<'  Our  troops  advanced  with  their  customary  ardour,  but  they  were  taken 
aback  by  an  unexpected  movement  made  by  the  English ;  the  front  ranks 
were  thrown  into  dborder,.  and,,  ^lingback  npoi|i  the  rear,  carried  them 
away  with  them,  and  we  were  completely  beaten."  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  naive  account  of  a  dieifeat  that  we  eyer  permse«U.  The  art  of  giving 
a  colouring  to  such  appears  to  have  been  long  ago  exhausted,  but  it  is 
now  superseded  by  a  greater  novelty,  which  is  the  art  of  giving  to  a  hand- 
ful of  men  the  credit  of  victories  won  by  the  hard  fighting  of  thousands. 
The  consequetiee^  however^  of  General  Reynier's  defeat  was  a  general 
insurrection  throughout  Calabria,  which  was  not*  put  down  till  (Massena 
airrived  widi  forces  fe;uperk>r  to  those  of  the  Italians^  led  by  such  men  aa 
Fra  Diayolo  and  theb  Sicilian  and  English  allies. 

M:  de  Melito,  in  his  quality  of  minister  of  the  interior  and  chief  of  the 
municipal  Administration  of  Naples,  '^  assisted"  at  1^  antraal  ceremonjr 
of  the  Uquefaction  of  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarios*  ^'  Bad  luok!"  he 
says,  "  to  the  man  who  at  that  moment  should  have  allowed  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  contempt  for  such  a>  miserable  piece  of  jnggiery  to  esdape, 
or  who  shonld'have  permitted  himself  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  miracle !  he  would  most  certainly  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
mob.  • 

The  second  volume  of  these  interesting  Memoirs  oon^udes  with  the 
abdicatiDn  of  Joseph  and  the  succession  of  Mnrat  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 
M.  de  Melito  himself  is  preparing  to  follow.  Joseph  into  new  eoumtriea^-* 
\he  Iberian-peninsula.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  that '  memoirs  like 
these,  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Ragnsa,  the  Emperoir's  confidential 
friend  and  councillor,  and  those  of  M.  Guizot,  will  do  much  to  render  a 
new  biography  of  Napoleon  a  desideratum.  It  is  manifest^  that  including 
even  Scott  and  Thiers,  no  book  with  any  real  pretension  to  that  character 
exists  in  the  French,  English,  or  any  other  language.  It  is  at  the  eame 
time  li  n^t  mistaken  notion  that  M.  de  Melito's  opinion  of  Napoleon  is 
toot  deserving  of  much  importance,  on  account  of  "  its  discoloration  of 
contempt.''  Any  persoh  who  could  have  imbibed  such  an  idea,  or  emitted 
such  an  opinion,  canndt  have  carefully  read,  certainly  not  digested,  the 
Memoirs  before  us.  M.  de  Melito  was  pre-eminently  Bonapartistv  He 
was  one  of  the  first*  civilians,  p^haps,  in  France  who  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  tbe  "nsmg  yc^ung  general ;  hence  was  he  also  enabled  to  detect 
the  kbf]fbitioi:is  Views  of  th^  future  Emperor  from  their  earliest  dawn.  He 
may  have  felt  some  partisanshi]^  fo^  the  brothers;^  both  Joseph  and  Lucien, 
but'  he  ndver  appears  to  have  enterttUned  any  regret  either/  for  republic 
or  for  monarchy.  It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon's  councillors  professed 
their  chivalrous  devoti^  for  him  at  the  foot  of  his  throve,  >  aiid  ts^tbed 
into  thei^  cabineits'to  wiite  down  their  feelings 'of  iweaflnna6s,ijraivy^  and 
S^^rn*  Ido!  It  VaS'to  a  eertainaextentwith  M.'de  Mdito;  admiringtiie 
man  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  and  carried 'a\my  with' thousanldsiaB  others  b^ 
his fbr^eof  character  andsupenority  af»  genius,  be<8tillwas  skot  bHnd  to 
M4*^^lts;ahdlieha&  not  disgtiised  the  latter;  whilst  foUoivin^  out  the  jiounie 
of  the  former^  as  \vii  natural  and  •  it gitim4te  <  themo^  <  ( ^SuA ,  ^^  o£  ■  discolora^- 
tion  of  contempt"  there  \h  •n'otcalitzaoe/  "Ih»ve  ts  tV^Ml^(iuithe^wltole  of 
the  first?  tM/^  ^rdhiities  only  onfe  inei4ent  thiit  we  baii  sebithatiis  open  to 
doubts  as  to  discoloration  of  any  kind,  and  that  is  the  acfdonckti^f  tbe 
<^t^ ii^kai  of ' the:^! ^imd;  19th  iBmmaire^  b^tz  thctttonc^iititisi^ong 
the  few  that  were  acknowledgedly  obtained  at  second-hand^ 
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■/■.■■■■;  I- 

A  BATH£R  g^ooiUlooking  man  of  four  ob  five^and^twenty.  was  polling 
one  morning  in  the  park  attaehed  to  a  fine  roansioq.  .  At  a  dUtance  ho 
might  poBslbly  have  been  taken  for  a  gamekeeper  :  he  wore  la  velveteen 
coat,  and  his  boots  were  muddy :  but  a  nearer  approach  would. ha^ve  done 
away  with  the  impression,  for  his  curiously  fine  shirt-front  eod  the 
highly-finished  ohaiu,  passed  across  it,  bespoke  him  of  a  higher  station. 
How  high,  the  pocket-handkerchief  might  have  decidedj  f^  he  jerked  it 
from  his  pocket,  for  it  bore  an  earl's  coronet. 

He  held  a  fishing-rod  in  his  hand :  he  had  been  by  tho  pond  lor  an 
hour,  but  the  fish  did  not  seem  inclined  to  bite,  and  he  grew  impatient 
and  lef^.  He  carried  the  rod  in  its  separate  pieces,  too  careless  or  indo- 
lent to  put  them  one  inside  the  other,  and  he  splashed  along  in  a  brown 
study,  little  heeding  where  he  put  his  feet. 

The  brown  study  did  not  appear  to  be  a  pleasant  one,  for  when  he 
came  to  the  ha-ha,  he  Hung  himself  down  on  it  witli  an  uqgracious 
movement,  and  a  still  more  ungracious  expletive.  He  began  beating 
the  wall  with  the  thin  end  of  the  fishing-rod,  and — broke  it, 

"  That's  the  time  of  day  1  that's  the  way  you  use  your  fishing-rods,  is 
it  ?"  cried  a  free,  pleasing  voice,  from  a  little  distance.  '^  I  wouldn't 
mind  being  appointed  fishing-tackle  purveyor  to  your  earlship." 

The  new  comer  was  an  active  little  man,  some  years  older  than  the 
•earl,  his  features  thin,  and  his  eyes  dark  and  luminous.  He  had  been  a 
college  friend,  a  close  friend,  of  the  earl's  years  ago,  and  was  now  pay- 
ing him  a  visit  at  his  new  inheritance,  having  arrived  the  previous  day. 
He  came  up,  and  leaned  his  arms  on  the  wall.     It  was  Thomas  Oarr. 

«•  What  is  the  matter,  Hartledon  ?" 

"  Not  much,"  returned  Lord  Hartledon.     *'  Where  are  you  off  to  ?" 

^'  I  made  an  end  of  my  letters,  and  came  out  to  look  for  you.  But 
don't  say  there's  not  much  the  matter,  for  there  is.  I  can  read  you 
through,  as  readily  as  I  used  to  do  at  Oxford." 

^^  I  wish  you  coold,  then,  and  do  for  me  what  you  used  to  do  thei«» 
^'m  in  a  mess." 
•    <^  Well,  I  have  got  you  out  of  many  a  one.     Let  me  know  it." 

The  earl  switched  away,  taking  for  the  sport  another  joint  of  the 
fishing-rod.  ''  There  are  some  things  one  does  not  like  to  talk  of,  Canr, 
and  you  can  do  me  no  good  in  this." 

'*  So  you  were  wont  to  say,  yet  it  generally  turned  out  that  I  did  do 
you  good,  and  cleared  you  from  your  dilemma.     And  I  don't  under- 
stand your  '  not  liking'  to  speak  of  things  to  me.     Wherefore  ?" 
'■    ^  Because  I  shall  prove  myself  a  regular  fool." 

*^  IKever  mind.  I  have  heard  queer  things  from  you  in-  my  iime. 
Fire  away." 

^*  Certainly,  eonfisssing  to  you  is  like  confessing  to  one's  second  self,'^ 
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deliberated  Lord  Hartledon.     ^^  No  one  but  you,  Carr,  ever  had  my 
good  at  heart." 

"  As  I  had  it  then,  90  I  have  it  now,  Elster.  Hang  your  title,  Har- 
tledon :  I  can't  get  into  it." 

" I  say  hang  it,  too,"  returned  his  lordship ;  "I  wish  I  had  never 
come  into  it.  But  for  poor  Hart's  death,  I  should  not  have  got  into 
this  scrape." 

**  Come,  what  is  it  ?" 

'^  I  have  been  such  an  idiot  as  to  make  an  offer  to  two  women^-or 
let  two  think  I  am  going  to  marry  them,  and  how  to  get  out  (^  it  I 
don't  know.     I  can't  marry  them  both." 

"  I  imagine  not,"  quietly  replied  Mr.  Carr. 

*^  The  one But  you  knew  about  Miss  Ashton :  I  forgot  that." 

"  I  knew  you  were  engaged  to  Dr.  Ashton's  daughter." 

*'  I  have  been  engaged  to  her  ever  since  I  was  one  or  two-and-twenty. 
And  I  am  sure  I  loved  her  with  all  my" — ^the  earl  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate for  a  strong  word — *'  might  and  mam  ;  and  do  still.  But  I  have 
managed  to  get  into  mischief  elsewhere." 

«  What  sort  of  mischief  ?" 

**  The  worst  sort,  for  it's  on  the  square,  and  there  can  be  no  slipping 
out  of  it.  Poor  Edward  died,  you  know,  in  August,  and  not  long  after 
that— misfortunes  never  come  alone — ^low  fever  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  crept  into  Dr.  Ashton's.  I  went  to  the  rectory  just 
the  same,  and  should  have  continued  to  go :  what  did  I  care  for  low 
fever  ?  it  was  not  likely  to  touch  me  :  but  the  countess  dowager  found 
out  that  I  went " 

"  Why  does  the  Countess  of  Kirton  stay  with  you  so  long  ?"  inter- 
rupted Thomas  Carr.  ''She  has  been  here  ever  since  your  brother 
died." 

''  Before  it.  I  don't  know  why  she  stays :  likes  her  quarters,  I  expect : 
she  makes  a  great  merit  of  it,  and  says  I  ought  to  feel  under  eternal  obli- 
gations to  her  and  Maude  for  sacrificing  their  time  to  a  solitary  man  and 
his  household.  But  you  should  have  heard  the  uproar  she  made  upon 
discovering  I  had  been  to  the  rectory.  She  sent  for  a  barrel  of  lune 
and  a  barrel  of  vinegar,  and  had  my  room  fumigated  and  my  clothes 
burnt." 

«  The  foolish  old  creature !" 

"  Every  individual  thing  I  had  worn  that  day,  even  to  the  hat.  The 
•best  of  it  was,  I  pointed  out  by  mistake  the  wrong  coat,  and  the  real  one 
is  in  my  wardrobe  now.  I  shall  show  it  her  some  day.  She  had  a  bon- 
fire made  of  them  in  the  stable-yard,  and  she  and  Lady  Maude  went  out 
to  look  at  it.  Then  she  reproached  me  with  holding  her  life  and  her 
daughter's  dirt  cheap,  to  go  and  do  my  best  to  bring  the  fever  home  to 
them  ;  and  she  wormed  out  a  promise  that  I  did  not  visit  the  rectory,  as 
long  as  the  fever  was  in  it." 
"  Which  you  gave?" 

"  She  wormed  it  out  of  me,  I  tell  you :  and  for  thirteen  tasting  weeks 
afterwards,  I  never  saw  or  spoke  to  Anne.  Three  of  the  rectory  ser- 
vants had  the  fever,  one  of  them  djed,  and  the  last  to  take  it  was  Mrs. 
Ashton.     Anne  made  herself  head  nurse,  and  never  went  'beyond  ihe 
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gardens  the  whole  time;  she  did  not  eren  come  to  dhuxch,  and  I  did  not 
see  her/' 

«  Well  ?    Go  on,  Perdval." 

-^^Well :  how  does  that  proverb  run — about  idleness  being  the  root  of 
all  eyil?  During  those  weeks  I  was  an  idle  man,  wretchedly  bored;  and 
I  got  into  a  flirtation  with  Lady  Maude.  She  began  it;  Carr,  I  protest 
she  did ;  and  I  joined  in  it  from  sheer  idleness,  to  kill  time.  But  you 
know  haw  one  gjets  led  on  in  those  things— or  I  do,  if  you»  you  cautious 
fellow,  don't— and  we  both  dipped  into  it  pretty  deep.  I  know  I  did^  on 
my  side,  and  Maude  did  not  check  me." 
.    **  How  deep  ?"  interrupted  Thomas  Carr. 

^'  As  deep  as  I  well  could,  short  of  committing  myself  by  words,  of 
saying,  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  You  see,  the  ill  luck  of  it  was,  those  two 
and  I  being  alone  in  the  house.  When  I  would  propose  to  invite  friends, 
ihe  countess  dowager  reproached  me  with  forgetting  the  recent  des^th  of 
my  brother.  I  had  to  send  for  you  on  the  sly:  did  you  notice  their  sur- 
prise yesterday  when  you  arrived?  So  I  and  Maude  had  nothing  to  do 
but  entertain  each  other,  for  the  dowager  chiefly  kept  herself  up-stairs 
till  evening :  she  had  a  cold,  she  said,  and  was  afraid  of  the  fever.*' 

<<Tush!"  sounded  from  the  throat  of  Thomas  Carr.  ''And  you, 
iHartledon,  made  love  to  the  Lady  Maude." 

"  I  did;  as  fast  as  my  tongue  could  make  it,"  answered  Lord  Hartle- 
don,  contriving  to  push  the  broken  point  of  the  fishing-rod  through  his 
costly  handkerchief .  ''  But  I  only  did  it  for  amusement;  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  her  supplanting  Anne  Ashton.  Now,  Carr,  you  are  looking  as 
you  used  to  look  at  Oxford:  get  your  brow  smooth  again.  You  just 
shut  yourself  up  with  a  fascinating  girl,  for  a  few  months,  and  see  if  you 
wouldn't  find  yourself  in  an  entanglement,  proof  agajbast  them  as  you 
think  you  are. 

'^  As  I  am  obliged  to  be,  Hartledon.  It  is  not  improbable ;  if  I  laid 
myself  put  to  the  temptation.  But  I  should  take  care  not  to  do  so  :  and 
there's  where  you  were  wrong." 

''  How  was  I  to  help  it  P  They  were  staying  in  my  house,  my  guests ; 
I  could  not  turn  them  out  ?" 

''  Why  couldn't  they  leave  as  the  rest  of  the  visitors  did,  when  the  un- 
fortunate accident  overtook  your  brother  ?" 

''  There  is  a  relationship  between  us,  some  sort  of  cousinship,  and  the 
pountess  dowser  remained  on  the  strength  of  it.  A  precious  merit  she 
makes  of  it,  too." 

"  Then  you  should  have  gone  away  yourself,  Percival." 

''  But  I  foresaw  no  danger.  I  was  secure  from  my  engagement  to 
Anne  Ashton.  I  did  not  care  for  Lady  Maude  then;  never  thought 
of  her  at  all,  except  as  one  who  had  been  in  love  with  my  brother." 

"Was  she  in  love  with  him?"  quickly  asked  Mr.  Carr. 

^'  I  used  to  think  it,  but  Hartledon  would  never  have  it  that  it  was  so. 
I  hinted  it  to  Maude  one  day  lately,  when  she  oflended  me,  and  she 
turned  red  and  white  with  indignation,  and  said  she  wished  he  could  rise 
from  his  grave  and  refute  me.  Poor  fellow!  I  wish  he  could  rise 
fi»mit." 

"  No  man  is  so  liable  to  fall  into  temptation,  as  he  who  prides  himsdf 

on  his  security." 


y  .« .There's  »p:tia#.  tp  ^^]\^'\,iQ!^xxv^^J¥ntiM9ii^Mm 
pard   ^pon.luoQheon-timQ,  i^d  I  jtare . promisod  to  rade.mih  Mmide 
i^terwQxcb.    It  will  be  awful,  yrqjk  for .  me,:  betweeoi  her.  aludi  Axta^*!   .  i 
^<  So  I  should  think/'  returned.  Mr<  CarT»  mtb  n  twinkle  ia  his  bright 
eye*    **  The  ass  between  two  bundles  of  h^y  waa.no&ing  to  ili"  1   • 

^'Hewas  not  an  ass  at  all,  compared  with  what  1.  9mi*l  |^(H>ioiIj 
assented  the  earL  .    /      •/'!•' 

'^  I  don't  defend  yon.  All  you  can  do  is  to  draw  away  by  grtdual 
degrees  from  Lady  Maude.  Begin  at  once,  this  very  day,  Taeiifi'tf  n^ 
actual  entanglement,  and—" 

"  Stop  a  bity"  interrupted  Lord  Hartledon^  twisting  the>  rod  into 
circles,  **  I  had  not  come  to  the  climax.  One  ill-starred  day,  when  it  was 
pouring  cats  and  dogs^  and  I  could  not  get  out,  I  challenged  Mailde  tea 
game  at  billiards.  Maude  lost.  I  said  she  should  pay  me,  and  put  my 
arm  round  her  waist  and  snatched  a  kiss. — I  can't  go  on  if  you  scowl  ,80i 
Carr :  there's  no  particular  sin  in  kissing  a  girl,  and  they  don't  dislike  it, 
for  all  their  show  of  fighting.  Upon  lifting  up  my  face,  there  stood  the 
countess  dowager,     I  believe  she  must  have  been  at  the  keyhole/' 

"  Not  improbable,"  said  Mr.  Carr,  significantly. 

*^  ^  Oh,  you  two  dear  turtle  doves,'  cried  she,  in  a  great  ecstasy  ;  *  oh, 
Hartledon,  you  have  made  me  so  happy!  I  have  seen  for  some  wedii 
what  you  were  thinking  of.  There's  nobody  living  tihat  I'd  confide  that 
dear  child  to,  but  yourself:  you  shall  have  her,  and  my  blessing  shall  be 
upon  you  both.' 

'*  CajT,"  continued  the  earl,  '^  I  was  struck  dumb.  All  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing  rose  up  before  me.  I  was  confused,  and  could  not  utter  a 
word.  Her  ladyship  had  possessed  herself  of  ray  hand  and  Maude's,  and 
was  linking  them  together;  and  the  other  hand  was  lifted  up  on  high 
oyer  our  heads,  the  symbol,  I  supposed,  of  the  blessing.  A  man  with 
more  moral  courage  might  have  spoken  out;  have  aicknofwledged  tbe 
shame  and  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and  apologised.     I  could  not/'  ' 

''  You  never  bad  the  slightest  spark  of  moral  courage^"  returned  Hr. 
Carr,  in  a  pained  tone.   *^  What  did  you  say  ?" 

^^  Nothing.     There's  the  worst  of  it.     I  neither  denied  the  dowager's 
asaumption,  nor  confirmed  it.     Of  course  I  cannot  now." 
f    "When  was  this?" 

*^  In  January.     And  now  it's  April." 

^'  And  how  have  things  ^one  on  since  ?  How  do  you;  stand  With 
them?" 

*^  Things  have  gone  on  as  they  did  before ;  and  I  stand  engaged  to 
Mande,  in  her  mother's  opinion;  perhaps  in  heras  mevex  Jbavus^  said, 
myself,  one  word  to  support  the  engagement" 

^^  Only  continued  to  '  make  love/  and  '  snatch  a  kiss,' ''  siURsastioaHy  TO* 
|:>inf4  Ht*  Can*. .        .,     /  .  i 

,   "  Once  in  a  way. .  What,  is  a  chap  to  do,  es^ppsed  to  the  witchery  of  .a 
pwttygirl?"  .  ( 

<<0h,  Pemvall  .You  arei  worse)  tha^  I  thought, fcr.  Wb^re  was  Ifi^ 
^sbtoQ?".     .  ■]/  ; ,  ^.,  ,    ':♦-•..        .....;• 

'^  Circumstances  have  been  against  me,''  jStald.th^  earl»  i»  «Si4htn  finUb 
fflQ  Jan^furytwli^g  Mrs.  Asbjbonjy^welUpoughjjtho.dpfiicRr  gp(i/:leave 
from  the  bishop,  and  the  family  and  servants  went  to  the  sea^sid^birhfiiP 


di«f  tedt0l^sill^8f  \iub«dUin^  wttiitedit,  I  shd^ldlmagitie,  worse 

^iunif&y^miii'i£d.  '  They^t^me  hom^  in  a  few  days,  and  what  on  eartih 
I  8haU«'do$^S'4i>ii%'kiaow;  I'Uiig'lyt  make  htal  td  borne  lemote  tract 
ef-Iindy  Unknown  to  linssionistriibs,  kni  tiotivett  myself  itito  a  savage, 
where  I  slfetdd  n^^r^ar  'be  fbukn^  or  reciogtrised.  I  don^t  know  any thtng 
fWthi^  I  (Htt  do.*' 

<^  Does  Miss  Ashton  know  of  all  this  ?" 
'  '^^Oi  e6iirser  'bIh^  does'  not.     Or  do  you  think  she  would  continue 
to  write  tame jf'^' 

<<  Lord  Hartledon !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Carr,  in  a  startled  tone. 
'  Lord  ^Hartledon  whistled  softly — to  conceal  his  annoyance. 

^<Is  it 'possible  that  you  are  carrying  on  a  correspondence  by  letter 
wi<^  Miss^AiBllton,  and  your  love-making  with  Lady  Maude?" 

Lord  Hartledon  nodded  assent,  looking  more  and  more  ashamed  of 
himself. 

*<And  you  cali  yourself  a  peer  of  the  realm!     Why,  you  are  the 
greaiteet  humbug-—-^" 

*^  That'e  enough;  no  need  to  sum  it  up.     I  have  been  a  flat,  I  know; 
but  what's  to  be  done  P'^ 

"  Loird  HaHledoD,  I  think  I  must  leave  you  to-day.  Your  conduct  has 
bMninexcusaUe.*' 

**  I)(m\  '  Lord  Hartiedon'  me:  T  won't  stand  it.     Carr.*' 
• ' «  What  do  you  wishta  say  ?" 

"  If  you  begin  a  string  of  reproaches  that  will  last  till  night,  will  that 
inead  matters  ?  I  am  conscious  of  possessing  but  one  true  friend  in  tbe 
world,  aikd  that's  yourself,  and  you  miist  stand  by  me." 
f  **  I  wa9  ybur  :&iend:  but  I  believed  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour." 
»  ^^So  I.aiiy,"eried  the  eacrl,  lifting  his  hat,  and  dashing  his  hair  from 
his  brow.  *""I  did  n6t  go  into  thid  deliberately;  I  never  meant  to 
do  wroojg:  I  was  drawA  into  it  unawares,  bit  by  bit." 

"  You  correspond  with  Miss  Ashton,  while  you—" 

"  If  you  go  to  the  rights  df  the  thing,  it  is  Miss  Ashton  I  ought  to 
correspond  with,"  said  the  earl,  stopping  Mr.  Carr's  word^.  •"  In  January, 
whett  I V  heated  they  were  going  to  the  sea-coast,  I  ran  the  risk  of 
a  second  burning^  atid  fumigating  from  the  dowager,  and  went  to  ttie 
rectory.  Anne  was  cool :  I  know  she  was  thinking  that  Hb  fever  would 
have  kept  her  so  long  from  me:  but  I  laid  the  blame  wh6i«  it  If  as  due, 
on  Lady  ILirton's  fears;  and  we  squared  matters  trp,  and  agreed  to  cor- 
respond, as  was  usual  during  our  absences.  A  week  afterwards  occurred 
^he  eatastroph^  in  the  billiard-^room." 
'  <<»  May  l4sk'  wMch  of  the  young  lAdles  it  is  that  you  tealljr  ct,re  for  ?** 

<*Anne— Ithink."  "''    ^        '         ' 

'^•i«^^&«uiA*i^.'*' ■-'■'•  ••••J  •■'  '■     "         •..•..?  """,  ■ 

"  I  believe  my  heart  is  hers  ^  but  Maude  has  managed?  tb  fcr^ep  wto  a 
4idttilCP'rf*/'  i^#is*tery'loVdH^, veryikseinafmg;  andtKehltookhowwe 
have  been  thrown  together:  she  has  been  present,  Anne  aifeeht.  A-fld 
yettteSMrJ^ii^ — ixldri«ft  ekl  isHf^i'tttiiiptiS  in'miBdiiS'd^ 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  angrily  responded  Mr.  Carr. '  **  tir  lb 

a^^^mr^  Afett^AJhto^'' Thb'tfifffcttltjf  fa^^^  ft«ito;g«  <5»dt'6T 


^'  And  of  the  formidable  cotEutiefls  dowagiec,  Yoa  mast  tell  ISmte  Om 
trutlL" 

^'Impossible,  Carr.  I  might  hare  done  it  once,  hut  tihe  iSbiag  has 
gone  on  so  long.     The  dowager  would  eat  me  up." 

'<  Let  her  try  at  it  I  should  speak  to  Lady  Maude  alone,  and  put 
her  upon  her  generosity  to  release  you.  Tell  her  you  presumed  upon 
your  cousinship ;  and  confess  that  you  have  long  been  engaged  to  marry 
Miss  Ashton." 

<'  She  knows  that :  they  have  both  known  it  all  along.  My  fasothor 
was  the  first  to  tell  them,  before  he  died." 

'<  They  knew  it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Carr,  believing  he  had  not  heard  oor* 
rectly. 

'^  Certainly.  There  has  been  no  secret  made  of  my  engagement  to 
Anne.     All  the  world  knows  of  that." 

'^  Then — ^though  I  do  not  defend  or  excuse  you — your  breaking  with 
Lady  Maude  may  be  more  pardonable*  They  are  poor,  are  they  not, 
this  Dowager  ELirton  and  Lady  Maude  ?" 

"  Poor  as  Job.     Hard  up,  I  think." 

<^  Then  they  are  angling  for  the  broadlands  of  Hartledon.  I  see  it 
all.     You  have  been  a  victim  to  earl  hunting." 

'^  There  you  are  wrong,  Carr.  I  can't  answer  for  the  dowager,  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  Maude  is  the  most  disinterested——" 

'<  Of  course :  girls  on  the  look-out  for  establishments  always  are*  Have 
it  as  you  like.'' 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  ridicule,  and  the  earl  jumped  down,  and  led  the 
way  home. 

Theie  was  no  doubt  that  the  Earl  of  Hartledon  had  got  himaelf  into 
a  very  serious  predicament.  His  great  &ult  was  irresolution.  6ood« 
natured,  careless,  and  sensitive,  he  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to  say 
No :  face  to  face,  indeed,  he  could  not  say  it.  Thomas  Carr  aocvsed 
him  of  being  totally  destitute  of  moral  courage,  and  his  brother,  the  late 
earl,  had  once  remarked  to  the  Lady  Maude,  that,  so  easily  was  he  led, 
one,  with  a  strong  will,  might  sway  him  any  way.  Both  were  right,  and 
Fercival,  Lord  Hartledon,  was  as  a  very  reed  in  the  hands  of  the  imij 
Countess  Dowager  of  Kirton.  Let  the  reader  judge,  then,  whether  it 
was  likely  that  he,  with  his  timorous  disposition  and  vacillating  mind, 
would  speak  to  Lady  Maude  in  the  manner  advised  by  Thomas  Carr. 

n. 

In  the  large,  well-furnished  drawing-room  of  the  substantial  xectory 
—substantial  both  in  its  size  and  in  the  revenues  attached  to  it«-<8at  Mrs. 
Ashton.  She  was  an  elegant  woman,  tall  and  fair,  but  her  black  satin 
dress  sat  loose  upon  her  shrunken  figure,  and  her  point-lace  cap  looked 
too  rich  for  her  pale,  resigned  fsioe.  Long  an.  invalid,,  the  fever  had 
fatally  shattered  her,  the  change  to  the  sea-side  had  not  been  productive 
of  much  benefit,  and  the  conviction  waa  gaining  on  her,  gently  and  gra^ 
dually,  that  her  lease  of  life  was  drawing  to  its  close. 

Anne  sat  near  to  her :  less  tall  than  her  mother,  but  an  dctgant  gui, 
with  a  sweet  countenance  and  dark  brown  eyes  and  hair.  She  waa  busy 
with  some  sort  of  work,  but  every  now  and  then  lifted  her  £bu»  to  look  at 
her  mother. 
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<<  Mamma,  do  70U  feel  tiled  ?** 

"  Not  particularly  so,  Anne.     Why  ?" 

'^  Ton  have  not  spoken  a  single  word  since  Mrs.  Gfraves  left.'* 

*'  I  was  tJnnking  oyer  something  she  told  me.^* 

^*  Something  fallen  out  of  order  in  the  parish  or  the  schools  ?  Ne^er 
mind,  mamma :  I  and  papa  will  have  it  all  right  again  hy  the  time  you 
are  strong  eaoa^  to  come  out.  Mrs.  Grares  is  very  kind  and  good,  out 
she  is  rather  a  fault-finder." 

''Anne,  are  yon  doing  that  wrong  ?" 

*'  I  think  not,  mammaT     It  is  the  way  I  understood  you  to  say." 

She  held  out  her  work  as  she  spoke.  Mrs.  Ashton  saw  it  was  right, 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

'^  Anne,"  she  presently  hegan  again,  in  a  slow  tone,  ''is  it  not  strange 
that  Percival  Elster  does  not  come  ?" 

A  momentary  change  of  countenance,  and  then  Anne  looked  up  and 
smiled. 

*^  Mamma,  you  never  will  rememher  his  new  honours." 

"  You  are  right,  child.  But  the  familiar  name  of  a  lifetime  is  not 
easily  laid  aside.  This  is  the  third  day  since  our  return,  and  he  has 
never  once  heen  here." 

"  I  cannot  think  but  he  is  abseni— or  ill,"  replied  Anne. 

''  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  returned  Mrs.  Ashton.  "  Your  papa 
saw  him  at  a  distance  yesterday,  and  Mrs.  Graves  met  him  this  morning. 
There  is  no  coolness — ^no  misunderstanding  between  you  ?" 

<'  None  whatever,  mamma.  How  should  there  be  ?  It  was  only  two 
days  before  we  came  home  that  I  heard  £tom  him." 

"  Anne" — ^Mrs.  Ashton  spoke  in  a  low,  uncertain  voice,  as  if  doubtful 
how  her  request  would  be  received — ''have  you  any  greatvobjeotion  to 
let  me  read  that  letter  ?" 

Anne  looked  startled  for  an  instant,  then  blushed,  smiled,  and  finally 
left  the  room  for  the  letter.  "  I  have  no  objection,  mamma,"  she  saio, 
handing  it  to  her  mother  on  her  return.  "  I  suppose  you  had  love-letters 
yourself  once,  and  know  what  i^ey  are.** 

Mrs.  Aditon  read  it  rapidly,  folded,  and  returned  it  to  Anne. 

^  Very  short,"  she  rwnarioed,  "  but  not  unsatisfactory." 

"  He  knew  we  were  about  returning  home,  mamma,  and  could  see  me 
instead  of  writing." 

"  Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  avail  himself  of  it,"  remarked  Mrs«  Ashton. 
"  Can  you  wheel  my  writmg-table  closer,  child  ?" 

"  Is  it  anything  I  can  write  for  you,  mamma  ?" 

"  No.     I  want  to  write  to  Lord  Hartledon." 

"  Mamma !"  uttered  Anne,  in  consternation.  "  Yon  are  not  going  to 
ask  him  to  come  P" 

"  Yes  I  am,  my  dear.  But  not  to  see  you :  to  see  me.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  bun.  There,"  said  Bfrs.  Ashton,  when  she  had  written 
her  brief  note,  "  you  can  read  it  before  I  enclose  it. 

"  *  My  deab  Pei^cital, — Can  you  spwe  me  a  fite  minutes'  visit  ?  I 
wish  to  speak  with  you. 

"  *  Brer  dnceiely  yours, 

**  '  CATHSBXmB  ABHTOK/ 

Seal  it  for  me,  Anne." 


« 

wA0ritlttoiv!aot>eii  bj-d'flfiinrtot. /"•  '• --m-v  /.m  i*>  r::iuli.j  '^m  v>iii  ••j.1  ^t"/" 
'  '^^Lord/Humtdodi'']'' (>'.•(!'  !  u'M     ...i  ■  '.t  --.i  ••'  ^lu  21  ^m  m-iyu  -^  •'•*  y 

He  came  in  in  a  hurried  manner;  talking  i0(>'t$et^iaM^^io6tOitk}i 
fulB:  it  wa«iBidtt«.bftm»«id'^c<kn9fiqiieatlyt'iitiQatural*'  Asihe^slfodk  hands 
witb.SIjw.  tAiibtoiiW  she^li^^dieoote-Wose him. ' /  J  t  .'^  =  ^ < 

<' You  have  anriiredilbrtuaaftdy^  Petav^i  See  what  J  '#«9  about  to 
smd  you/'"  .  h--.  »   1  .•••«!.•  i^  .'. 

^'I  was  comiBg  i^  ^esterdiiy,'' said  Loud  Efosiledoii^^bat  was  fut^ 
vented,  I  am  much  occupied  just  now.  An  old  college  firiend  is  staj^ing* 
with^iQia^    You  have  heard  me  talk tofhim^iAinne*    -Mr*  Oarr.^'    -  • 

^^  Anne,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Ashton^  **i  hare  a*  few  words  to  say  4o 
Ii(Hr4  Hartleaon#    Will  you  leave  u&?"      ./        .       . 

She  took  her  work'  and  quitted  the  room,  wondering*  iniidh,'«iid  not 
feeling  altogether  at  ease.     Mrs.  Ashton  turned  to  her  visitKur* 

"  Peirciyal^— I  cannot'  forget  the  •old- familiar  narne^  you  «ee— — *•*• 

^*I  hope  you  never  will  forget  it,'*  warmly  interposed  theearl. 

"  A  stDaoge  report  has  reached-  me  this  morning.  I  know  that  there 
^ust  be  some  mistake,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  it  you,  plainly  and 
confidentially,  before  it  gets  to  any  other  ear.  It -was, 'that  yea  were 
going  to  marry  Lady  Maude  ELirton." 

The  earl's  face  became  like  the  sun  in  a  fog,  eloady  atid  crimnon. 
''Who  on  earth  <;oi»ld  have  invented  that?"  stammered  be,  having  no 
better  answer  at  hand* 

<<  Mrs.  Graves  mentioned  it  to  me.  She  was  dining  at  Hartledon  last 
week,  she  said,  and  the  countess  dowager  spoke  about  it  openly." 

Mifs.  Ashton  looked  at  the  earl^  and  the  earl,  confused  and  conscience- 
stricken,  looked  down  on  the  carpet.  He  was  devoutly  wishing  himself  < 
in  the  remote  savage  regions  he  had  spoken  of  to  Mr.  Carr,  his  unhappy 
body  painted,  and  a  tuft  of  peacock's  feathers  on  his  head.  ^^  What  am 
I  to  do  ?**  thought  he,  rubbing  hia  hot  face.  *^  I  will  be  true  to  Anne : 
I  love  her  better  than  Maude,  and — what  can  I  say  now  ?" 

'^  You  do  not  speak,"  said  Mrs,  Ashton. 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  answered — <* thinking  what  had  given  rise  to 
this.  I  believe  the  oountees  dowager  would  like  to  see  her  daughter 
mistress  of  Hartledon;  and  she  must  have  given  utterance  to  her 
thoughts^" 

«  Very  strange  that  she  should,"  observed  Mrs*  Ashton. 

<'  I  think  she's  a  little  cracked  sometimes,"  coughed  the  earL  "  I  hope 
you  have  not  told  Anne." 

<'  I  have  told  no  one.  And  had  I  not  felt  sure  it  had  no  foundation,  I 
should  have  toM  the  doctor,  not  you.  The  report  must  beput  a  stop  to, 
Percival,  for  Lady  Maude's  sake." 

«  Marry  Lady  Miaude !"  cried  he^  with  a  show  of  indignation.  ^'  The 
beat  way  io  stop  .the<  report,'  is  to  give- me  Anne*  Why  should  we  wait, 
Mrs.  Ashton?"         ;  •!  x 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  yours  before — before*^— Porcival^  does  it 
.dtrilEe  ypii  ihat  I  am  looking^  ill  ?"  ,.:.-.:,: 

Far  wors^  than  he  had  ever  seen  her.  -■  But  h^idid  laot  >say  so, 

"  I  do  not  htBeve  I  shall  ever  be  better.  I  grow  weaker  day  by  day. 
I  Km  begi»)[Miig,t^libiiikt  Percifal^  that  a  few  months' 'vAll  end  ^.^^'^ 

''  I  hcfe.i|iot,^'  ho  said,  with  feeUngb  >  '^  I  hope  yo»  are^mMk^ 


every  day  they  aie  talking  of  my  recovery^  t ,  J^iM  try  mi}'  l^9d-  iHMmW 
it  by  degfrees,  as  it  has  come  to  me.     But  I  should  like^twiweiillitie^6ur 

.|.f.v.Ai)d<a4ii;yi(Hi<«haIl4;losigi faefcte  «hai^:I  'tMrt/^«clgeriy  anivrefed  liie 
earl.  <'  I  thank  you  for . sajdBg  tUs  9  yovb •  know  hoW  lam  a&d  pafieAtly 
we  i«em^Wjwb^ngjriHt«aolKothar^>a^ii  1^1^  "        *  ^   ' 

*'  And  the  doctor  wished  to  break  off  the  engagement/'  smiled-  Mrs. 
AslMxm*.  <^Perc]/ral>  koi^i  limgiare  the  Kirtons'  going  to  itomaln  at 
JBartledoo  ?''     ■    . 

''I  wish  lihey'd.go  tor^miOrrowP  ha  heartily  answered^  atid  with  ali^ 
cerity,     *'  But  I  cannot  tum  them  away  :  they  are  my  voiationt.'^ 

The  earl  said  farewell  to  Mrs.  A^on,  atidwent'in  seatch  of  Anhe. 
I£e>  knfiw..th0  ways  of  i)be  house  Mrell,  aad  crossed  the  hall  to  Mri.  Adh- 
ton^s  morniiigiroomv  <   There;  sat  Autie.       •' 

"  What  a  conference  yon  and  mamma  have  bad/'  she  said^  smiling. 
"  I  hope  it  hati  beea  saitisfiictovyv' ' 

*^  Partly  yea,.,  partly  no,"  answered  the  earl,  ^  but  we*  wound  it  up  all 
ngbt.     Shall  I  teU  you  the  decision?'' 

**  If  you  may,"  she  unsu^icionsly  said. 

^'  That  a  certain  young  lady  of  our  actquaintance  is>  to  foe  soon  con- 
verted ifito  Conntaas  of  Hartledon." 

Of  «onirse  the  wocds,  and  hia  looks,  bent  half  aauciW,  half  loringly  upon 
her,  put  her  to  the  blush.  She  drooped  over  her  workj  and  was  rosy  to' 
ber  fingers'  (snds. 

^' Can  you  guees  bername^  Anne  ?"  

<' Yes,-'  she  replied^  ia  a  liitlet  spiiit  of  miicbiefk  ''Lady  Madde 
Kirton*" 

The  earl  winced,,  drew  away>  and  looked  almost  savage.  Atine  was 
instantly  angry  wilih  herself. 

•^'  Dear  Pereival,  you  know  I  only  spoke  in  joke,"  she  pleaded. 

'^  I  do  not  like  sucb  jokes ;  they  are  not  agreeable,"  chafed  be,  for  the 
words  had  struck  home.  *'  Yon  have  been  told  some  officious  nonsense 
about  Maude."  • 

*^  Indeed  I  have  not.    I  bave  not  beard  her  came  metitiobed  since  I 
returned,  «MGpting  that  they  ware  >fitill4t  Hartledon,  and  I  wondcrred 
very  much.     To  have  remained  at  all,  after  your  brother's  deat^^  c(m\& 
not  bave  been  pleasttort  to  (Lady  Maude." 
.«.«Wbyao,:-Antie-f"  ........... 

"  From  her  having  been  engaged  to  him."  •    '    •     r  : 

.   ^^  Maiide'Waa'niot  engaged  <to  him.f    >  .    .    <     .  < 

.  ./'Indeedix^he*  wa&..   Tbe  dctwager  told  me- so  tho  v«i^  day  L<Ard 
Hartledon  lost  his  life,  not  two  hours  befbi^ihe^iaecidefft  liApp^ned.^  ' 
...The  eapl.«ttrqeijunderatood.>   i'^Maudettold  yinit</?'''      ^     i ;'«''. ' 
''»<^Not  lMaude2i*b0r  mother,  u  You  ^i^earixi^dttibu^  Peithal,  but 
there  was  nothing  surprising  in  its  being  so.     You  know  h0wdide]^lyl^6 
WaS'iih>qgf}>t''tio  lo9a4ism»f^<<  -  ...i  d  -^    •  i -i'    -'-        •  •'»  •  'j  >' 

<^  It  is  my  opinion  that  girls  love  on  iaiidLafiy  jtlstxas^tlil^^bim  talm 
them,  andptbiPa\^»Q'Au^ a.tlling'«^  trxmhpmntdi]/^  cHed  bir tordsMp, 
8|(a(»k»%yiii}ftrmiMt^angry  tone^*b«>coiildibafdiy'4all^r>Mi9''    •<  ' 

''  WhaibIbav4iatid»toTtoiymt?'^  asftedi AimeVrinia>iUA0d;'ti}icf^^  \ '     ^ 

''%itesbi«(»'9(«i>bai^4oiie'no^^  air 
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he  sat  down  b/'hev  Bid6«    '^  I  am  amioyedio-day,  and  am  ¥eiitiiig  my 
traaper  upon  eveiybody.    You  must  let  me  seal  my  pardon." 

Ske  only  aigbed  an  answMr. 

*^  And  I  cannot  stop  now  for  you  to  talk  me  into  peace.  I  most  g9 
baisk  home  to  keep  an  engagement.  Oh,  Anne,  I  wish  you  were  my 
wifer 

*^  The  time  will  come,"  she  whispered. 

^*  Carr,  it's  all  up/'  cried  the  earl>  seising  hold  of  that  gentleman  by 
the  two  shoulders*  upon  meeting  him,  as  he  was  walking  home  from  the 
rectory.  ^'  Mrs.  Ashton  had  heard  something  about  Maude,  and  spoke 
to  me.  I  could  only  deny  it,  and — ^and — ^in  short,  I  cannot  long  put  off 
my  marriage  with  Anne.     What  am  I  to  do?" 

^^  I^told  you  once :  I  can  only  say  the  same  again.  Tell  Lady  Maude 
the  candid  truth,  and  take  shame  and  blame  to  yourself,  as  you  deserve. 
Ton  can  marry  neither  of  them  in  strict  honour,  but  it  will  be  less  dis- 
honourable to  break  with  Lady  Maude  than  with  Miss  Ashton." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  earl  strove  to  screw  up  his  courage; 
He  knew  the  countess  dowager  took  a  nap  after  dinner,  and  he  thought 
he  might  get  Maude  by  herself :  so  he  left  Mr.  Carr  alone  in  the  dining- 
room. 

He  went  up-stairs,  feeling  a  desperate  man.  To  those  of  ihe  earPa 
constitution  and  temperament,  the  having  to  make  that,  or  any  other  dis- 
agreeable communication,  is  almost  as  cruel  as  the  parting  with  life.  His 
voy  lips  were  white  when  he  reached  the  drawing-room. 

The  dowager  was  comfortably  stretched  upon  a  sofa,  feet  up.  Maude 
was  in  the  adjoining  room. 

^'  Why !    How  soon  you  are  up  ftom  dinner,"  she  exclaimed,  when  he 
entered. 
'   "  I  came  up  on  purpose,  Maude.    I  want  to  speak  with  you." 

^*  You  are  not  well,"  said  she,  leaving  the  window  and  sitting  down 
near  the  earL     "  What  is  it  ?" 

*^  Maude,"  he  answered,  plunging  into  it  blindfold,  ''  I  am  a  rogue  and 
afooL" 

Lady  Maude  laughed. 

^^  I  am.  You  know,  all  this  time  that  we — ^that  I— that  we — ^that — 
that" — (the  earl  thought  he  could  never  flounder  through  it)-—''  that  I 
have  been  going  on  so  foolishly,  I  was — I  was — almost  as  good  as  a  mar- 
riedman."        ^  ^' 

'^  Were  you?"  said  she,  quietly.     "  Married  to  whom  ?" 

'<  I  said  as  good  as  married,  Maude.  You  know  I  have  been  engaged 
for  years  to  Miss  Ashton.  Otherwise  I — I — would  have  knek  to  ask 
you  to  become  my  wife,  so  earnestly  should  I  have  desired  it." 

'^  What  is  all  this  talking  ?"  uttered  the  countess  dowager,  brealdng 
in  upon  the  conference,  her  £ace  flushed  and  her  head-dross  half  off. 
"  Are  you  quarrellbg  ?" 

*^  Lord  Hartledon  was.  attempting  to  explain  something  about  Miss 
Ashton,"  answered  Lady  Maude,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full,  stately 
height.     "  He'  had  better  do  it  to  you,  instead,  nummia." 

She  retired  to  the  ftirther  window  as  she  spoke,  and  stood  there  in  tiie 
rays  of  the  settmg  sun.  They  fell  across  her  dark  smooth  hair,  her 
flushed  chedcs,  and  her  exquisite  features*  She  was  dressed  in  white, 
with  jet  ornaments,  and  Lovl  Hartledon,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  per- 
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pkad^gr,  tkonght  how  very  bflantild  she  was,  and  what  a  thing  it  wits  to 
lose  her, 

'^  The  hct  is,  ma'am,''  stammered  he,  never  having  wished  himself  a 
savage  £>r  lile  half  so  mnch  as  at  the  present  untoward  moment,  "  that  I 
i^-that  I  have  been  behaving  very  fooHshlj  to  Maude.  I  eannot  marry 
two ;  and  I  am  bound  to  Anne  Ashton,  and  can't  get  off  it." 

^  Won't  get  off  it,  do  you  mean  P"  said  the  countess  dowager,  who 
was  couftaoHs  and  smilii^  as  she  had  rarely  been  before.  '^  You  engaged 
yourself  to  Maude,  you  jbiow,  in  January." 

Lord  Hartledon  cleared  his  throat  and  lodced  uncommonly  foolish. 

^*  Well — ^yes — but— -but  I  couldn't  do  it,  ma'am,  legally ;  because  Anne 
Ashton  was  in  the  way." 

<<  Not  at  all  in  the  way,"  said  the  eountess  dowager.  ^  When  you 
^i^gaged  yourself  to  ihe  young  woman,  you  were  poor  and  obscure,  and  it 
was  excusable.  The  Earl  of  Hartledon  is  not  bound  by  the  promises 
made  as  Per  Elster.  All  the  young  women  in  the  kingdom  who  have  got 
parsons  for  fEUhers,  could  not  force  him  to  be  so." 

^I  am,  in  honour." 

^'  My  dear  lord^  you  are  in  honour  bound  to  my  daughter :  you  have 
for  months  sought  her  affections,  and  you  have  gained  them.  Marry  her 
you  must  A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Kirton  cannot  be  taken  up  taii 
thrown  off  at  will." 

^  If  people  speak  truth,  ihey  say  her  affections  were  first  given  to  my 
brother,"  said  the  earl,  his  eye  flashing,  and  half  believing  he  could  break 
thxoi]^h  his  trammels. 

The  dowager  knew  they  were,  and  was  a  little  taken  aback,  but  she 
had  ready  wit  and  a  fluent  tongue.  She  leaned  her  face  dose  to  his,  and 
whispered: 

^  Then  don't  you  know  that  she  refused  him  ?" 

^<  Refused  Lord  Hartledon  p  You  told  MLbs  Ashton,  the  very  day  of 
his  death,  that  she  was  engaged  to  him." 

"  I  spoke  as  I  hoped,  and  but  as  I  hoped ;  I  vow  and  protest  it,  Per- 
cival.  Maude  loves  you.  Look  at  her.  Does  she  look  one  to  be  trifled 
with  p"  asked  the  dowager,  flourishing  her  arm  towards  Maude. 

<<  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  l"  uttered  the  unfortunate  earl,  all  his  in- 
decision  returning  upon  him. 

"  Which  is  the  more  fitting  to  grace  your  coronet  ?  Lady  Maude,  or 
a  country  parson's  daughter  ?  If  Maude  were  not  in  the  way,  you  would 
never,  I  hope,  think  of  manying  that  other  one.  Do  yourself  justice, 
my  lord,  and  be  true  to  your  rank,  as  becomes  a  British  peer." 

''  I'm  sure,  if  this  goes  on,  I  shall  shoot  myself"  bewailed  the  earl. 
'<  Taken  to  task  at  the  rectory,  taken  to  task  here — shooting  would  be 
bliss  to  it." 

*' No  doubt,"  returned  the  countess  dowager.  <<  Anybody,  but  you, 
would  speedily  put  tiie  thing  at  rest." 

^'  I  should  like  to  know  how." 

"  Marry  at  once,  before  another  day's  gone  over  your  head.  It  will 
be  the  wisest  way.  So  long  as  you  remain  a  single  man,  they  are^all 
oock-a-hoop  at  the  rectory  with  their  fine  visions  for  Anne.  Make 
Maude  your  wife,  and  then  you  will  be  at  peace." 

The  proposition  took  away  the  earl's  breath.  «  They— they'd  bring 
an  action  against  me  for  crim.  con." 
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'<  For  whAi?*^  wrafchfully  uttered  the  dowag«b 

<<  I  don't  think  I  mean  that.     What's  the  other  ?'*-Breach  of  Pro-' 


mise. 


*'  Breach  of  fiddlestick  I  You  are  no  hotter  than  a  boy  in  the  waysof 
common  sease,  I  can  tell  you  that,  Pereival.  Was  such  a  thing  erer 
heard  of  yet,  as  a  doctor  of  divinity  bringing  an  action  of  that  nature  ? 
He'd  lose  his  gown." 

<*  I  wish  I  was  sunk  in  the  bucket  of  a  deep  well,"  mentally  aspirated 
the  earl,  '<  never  to  come  up  again." 

"Do — ^you — mean — to— marry — Maude?'*  enunciated  the  dowager. 
'<  Answer  me,  if  you  please." 

" I  wish  I  could ;  I  truly  wish  it;  but *\ 

<' You  have  nothing  to  do  with  <buts/  The  Earl  of  Hartledon  is  not 
bound  by  what  he  did  as  Mr.  Elster — how  many  more  times  would  you 
like  me  to  point  that  out  to  you  ?  Only  a  simpleton  would  suppose  him 
to  be  so.  Marry  Maude  to-morrow,  go  abroad,  and  you  will  be  free  as 
air;  and  come  back  in  a  month  or  two  when  it  has  blown  over." 

«  Weddings  can't  be  got  up  in  a  day,  can  they  r"  asked  the  vacillating 
earl,  caught  by  the  promise  "  free  as  air,"  and  the  vision  of  ihat  haughty 
beauty,  standing  there,  being  so  soon  his  own. 

'<  Yes,  with  a  special  license.  It  can  be  done  in  secrecy,  and  nobody 
be  any  the  wiser  till  you  are  away.  Have  the  dust  swept  out  of  the 
little  cbapiel  here,  and  the  motheaten  cushions  shaken.  Maude,  step 
this  way." 

Lady  Maude  obeyed.  She  walked  towards  them,  her  head  bent  for* 
ward,  her  eyelids  on  the  ground,  and  her  colour  deepening.  A  fair 
prize,  very,  very  fair. 

'*  Now,"  said  the  countess  dowager,  seizing  her  hand,  and  returning 
to  her  naturally  sharp  tones,  which  she  had  previously  suppressed,  ^'  will 
you  take  her  and  cherish  her,  Lord  Hartledon  P  Or  will  you  forget 
yourself,  your  order,  your  honour,  and  be  pointed  at  in  the  world,  all  the 
rest  of  your  life,  for  a  shuffling  villain,  as  you  shall  be  ?" 

What  was  the  earl  to  do ;  he  with  his  utter  deficiency  of  moral  courage  ? 
Far  rather  would  he  have  submitted  to  be  shot,  than  have  had  to  confute 
the  countess  dowager :  and  he  bent  forward  and  kissed  the  Lady  Maude. 

^'  Keep  your  own  counsel,"  whispered  the  countess  dowager  to  him,  in 
her  glow  of  triumph  ;  "  do  not  even  tell  that  Mr.  Carr — ^he's  as  sharp  as 
a  two-edged  razor.     And  leave  all  the  arrangements  to  me." 

Did  Lady  Kirton  fear  that  if  the  intended  marriage  were  made  known 
to  Mr.  Carr,  he  might  find  means  to  stop  it  ?  Very  likely.  She  was  a 
perfectly  unscrupulous  woman,  and  poverty  had  rendered  her  wits  keen. 
Lord  Hartledon  was  caged :  a  tame  lion  in  her  fishing-net.  Not  quite  so 
soon  as  the  following  day  had  she  completed  the  arrangements ;  it  was 
scarcely  possible;  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  all  was  in  readiness, 
the  special  license  had  arrived,  and  the  young  clergyman  who  was  to 
officiate.  Immediately  after  dinner  on  the  Saturday,  it  was  to  take 
place. 

An  accident,  or  what  may  be  called  one,  was  very  nearly  delaying  it. 
Two  county  friends  of  the  earl's,  jolly  fox-hunters,  dropped  in  on  the 
Saturday  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  unceremoniously  informed  his  lordship 
they  had  been  detained  in  the  neighbourhood,  looking  at  some  covers. 


and  had  come  to  beg  soiiMPjdiimeni^^  tW  touokiiitf  iotowagei^  Ifomcfd/and 
wm'ikoi dtbmitly  eivih  i^Bytbe  time  (bey  kftj  thedark  ekmdbB  of  evening 
had  fallen  on  the  earth. 

-'  Soraevrkftre  about  ith«ti<hour,  Dr/  Ashton  ^vas  Wfi^kitfg  pabt  Hartledon 
HonseV  froin  a  fbit  taa  «ick  parishioner)'  whea  he  was  amazed  at  seeiog* 
a  light  inside  the  mwaj  years  desert^  ehapel.  His  only  ^ught  was  of' 
fire.  Hastily  passing  in  at  the  stable-yard,  he  made  his  way  through  the ' 
idner^Missagtas^  and'  entered  it.  The  doctor's  fear  subsided,  but  his  amaze- 
ment increased,  for  several  of  the  servants  wero  doing  their  best  to  light' 
it  up,  by  meaiis  of  lamps  and  candles. 

**  Hedges,''  sud  he,  addressing  the  butler,  *^  whatever  are  you  doing 
this  for?" 

<^It  is  going  to  be  used  to-night,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  respectfully 
taking  off  his  hat. 

"Used  for  what?" 

^'  My  lord's  marriage,  sir,"  continued  the  butler,  dropping  his  voice  to 
a  whisper. 

.Dr.  Ashton  may  be  excused  for  believing  that  Hedges  must  be  out  of 
his  mind.     He  intimated  as  much. 

*^  It  is  quite  the  &ct,  sir,"  went  on  the  whisper.  '^The  servants  had 
orderi  to  clean  out  the  chapel  a  day  or  two  since,  but  they  did  not  know 
for  why.  Half  an  hour  ago,  we  found  it  was  for  his  lordship's  marriage  ' 
with  the  Lady  Maude.  The  carriage  to  take  them  away  is  already 
packed,  and  the  horses  have  got  their  harness  on.  The  marriage  was 
fixed  for  an  hour  ago,  but  some  gentlemen  came  in  unexpectedly  to 
dinner.     Now  it  has  got  dark,  and  we  are  obliged  to  light  it  up." 

Dr.  Ashton,  stunned  at  the  intelligence,  his  feelings  outraged  and  con- 
fused, drew  away  into  the  darkest  comer  of  the  little  chapel.  How 
should  he  act  ?  What  should  he  do  ?  The  thoughtless  world  will  laugh 
at  what  he  did  do :  he  silently  knelt  down,  and  prayed  for  Christiau 
calm,  and  for  guidance.  Only  a  few  short,  earnest  words,  yet,  before 
they  were  ended,  ihe  servants  had'quitted  the  chapel  and  the  bridal  party 
had  entered  it.1  The  young  clergyman  in  his  surplice,  the  countess 
dowager  and  Lady  Maude,  Lord  Hartledon  and  Mr.  Carr;  the  latter  in. 
a  state  of  bewilderment. 

« Forgive  the  surprise,  Carr,"  whispered  the  earl  to  him.  "  Lady^ 
Edrton  would  have  it  kept  secret  till  the  last  moment." 

The  clergyman  directed  them  where  to  stand,  and  they^were  takings 
their  places,  when  some  one  drew  up,  and  touched  the  earl. 

*^  Lord  Hartledon,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

The  earl  broke  out  into  a  cold  perspiration  as  he  recognised  the  voice- 
of  Dr.  Ashton.  There  was  a  trap-door  in  the  chapel  somewhere — where 
was  it  P  His  gaze  peered  eagerly  over  the  floor,  and  if  he  could  have 
seen  the  place  he  would  most  pirobably  have  disappeared  down  it.  Se 
dared  not  answer,  but  the  countess  dowager  made  up  lor  his  silence :  her 
temper,  none  of  the  mildest,  had  been  considerably  exasperated  by  the 
visit  of  the  fox-hunters  ;  and  now  another  interruption,  and  one  so  fbr-  - 
nadable !  Her  face  grew  scarlet  and  yellow,  her  voice  rose  to  a  shriek, 
and  she  beg^n  a  little  dance  of  rage. 

*^  You  sneaking,  prying  parson,  where  did  you  spring  from?  Are  you 
net  ashamed  to  dodge  Losa  Hartledon  in  his  own  house?  Ton  mig^ 
be  taken  up  and  imprisoned  for  it.'' 
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«  Lord  Hartledon,"  said  Dr.  Ashton,  «  I '' 

■  ''  How  dare  you  persist,  I  ask  you  ?"  slurieked  the  old  lady,  whilst  tiie 
young  clergyman  stood  aghast,  and  Mr.  Carr  folded  his  arms  and  reso- 
lutely  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor.  '^  Because  his  lordship  (Hke  a  fboi  as 
he  was)  oniee  had  something  to  say  to  your  daughter,  does  that  giVe  you 
leaTO  to  haunt  him  as  if  you  were  his  donhle  ?" 

"  Madam,"  said  Dr.  Ashton,  contriving  still  to  suhdue  his  anger, /^  I 
musty  I  win  speak  to  Lord  Hartledon.  Allow  me  to  do  so  without  dis- 
turbance. Lord  Hartledon,  I  wait  £or  an  answer :  are  you  about  to 
marry  this  young  lady  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  danced  the  dowager  ;  "  I'll  tell  it  you.     Now  then  l" 

*'  Then,  madam,"  proceeded  the  doctor,  "  this  marriage  owes  its  rise 
to  you.  You  will  do  well  to  consider  whether  you  are  doing  them  a 
kindness  or  an  injury  in  permitting  it.  You  have  deliberately  set  your- 
self to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  Lord  Hartledon  and  iny  daughter :  will  a 
marriage,  thus  treacherously  entosd  into  with  another,  bring  happiness 
with  it?" 

^^  Ohy  you  wicked  man !"  cried  the  dowager,  ^^  you  woidd  ]akB  to  eall  a 
curse  upon  them." 

^'  No^"  shuddered  Dr.  Ashton ;  '^  if  a  curse  ever  attends  them,  it  will 
not  be  through  my  wish.  Lord  Hartledon,  I  knew  yoa  as  a  boy ;  I 
once  loved  yon :  fot  your  own  sake,  consider  what  joa  are  about.  A 
marrit^e  entered  into,  as  this  has  been,  will  scarcely  bring  a  blesong.*' 

A  sorry  figure  the  earl  cut,  standing  there,  like  a  coward,  and  not 
daring  to  answer;  Ididy  Maude  clinging  to  his  arau 

'''A  few  days  ago  you  were  at  my  house,  speaking  of  your  coaoing 
marriiage  with  Anne ^ 

^  And  you  would  like  him  to  go  there  again  and  fix  it,"  interrupted 
ihe  incensed  dowager,  who  had  beg^n  to  nod  her  head  so  vAemently 
that  she  could  not  stop  it.     ^  Oh  yes^  I  dare  say !" 

^^  I  mention  this,  not  to  reeal  Aime's  claims  upon,  you,  but  to  say  diat 
nothing  should  induce  me  to  allow  her  to  marry  you  now,"  eontinued 
Dr.  Ashton,  disregarding  the  countess  dowager.  ^^  I  never  deemed  you 
worthy  of  her;  you  know  it,  Lord  Hartledon:  and  yon  never  were.  But 
that  is  no  excuse  for  your  conduct,  madam,"  he  added,  taming  to  her, 
^'  or  for  the  Lady  Maude's.  Yon  have  separated  Lord  Hartledon  from 
his  loDg-intended  wife;  you  have  separated  him  from  honour;  only  to 
gratify  your  covetous  wish  that  you  should  reign  at  Hartledon.  You 
were  both  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  late  eari :  he  died,  and  then  yon  trans- 
ferred your  hopes  to  the  present,  regardless  of  who  su£G»ed." 

'<  Will  nobody  put  this  disreputable  parson  outside  T'^  raved  the 
dowager.     "  Lonl  Hartledon——-" 

<<  I  do  not  seek  to  say  this  as  a  reproach,"  interrupted  Dr.  Ashton, 
cisdmly;  '4et  that,  my  ladies,  lie  between  yourselves  and  your  conscience; 
I  only  draw  your  recollection  to  the  facts.  Once  more,  Lord  Hartledon, 
I  advise  you  to  reflect,  ere  it  be  too  late.  I  speak  for  your  own  sake, 
free  from  personal  motive,  lidr  I  repeat  that,  be  it  as  it  may,  yon  skail 
pffver  marry  Anne.  Can  you  believe — I  speak  to  yon  iJso,  Lady  Maude 
•—can  you  cisk  that  the  divine  blessing  shall  attend  such  a  umon  ?  If 
not,  pause  and  reflect,  ere  you  take  a  step  that  binds  you  both  for  life." 
.  ^  pr.  Aihtou  turned  and  left  the  chapel,  and  Lady  Maude  looked  after 
him,  an  expression  on  her  face  that  ought  not  to  hare  been  ibeve.    H 
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spoke  of  triumph,  and  it  spoke  of  evil :  bat  perbapa  the  only  one  who 
saw  it  was  Mr.  Carr,  as  he  ndscd  his  eyes  from  die  ground,  where  they 
had  remained  bent.  Mr.  Carr  unfolded  his  arms,  adhranced  to  the  earl, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone. 

'^  Lord  Hartledon,  you  must  excuse  me,  bat  I  cannot  remain  to  coun- 
tenance your  wedding.  Before  this  scene,  I  coold  only  have  done  so 
from  being  taken  so  thoroughly  by  surprise,  for  you  know  I  do  not 
approve  of  what  you  have  done.  I  shall  be  away  with  my  portmanteau 
before  you  have  left  the  chapei.     Farewell.'' 

He  held  out  his  head,  and  the  earl  mechanically  shook  it ;  and,  with 
a  bow  to  the  others,  Mr.  Carr  followed  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Ashton.  The 
earl  turned  to  the  clergyman,  and  spoke  in  a  sharp  tone. 

"  Proceed  :  get  it  over  quickly." 

And  tbe  countess  dowager  famned  herself  complacently,  and  neither 
she  nor  Lady  Maude  cared  in  the  least  for  the  absence  of  a  groomsman. 
And  as  Lord  and  Lady  Hartledon  drove  away,  they  passed  Thomas  Carr 
on  his  way  to  the  neighbouring  inn,  carrying  his  own  portmanteau. 


ONE  DAY'S  LONGINGS. 

BT  fiCAKT  C.  F.  MONCK. 

All  this  day  of  golden  sunshine 
I  have  straggled  with  my  heart. 

Saying,  "Vex  me  not  so  sorely, 
Kestless,  wayward  as  thou  art" 

For  the  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless. 
And  I  saw  the  sun  pour  down 

Floods  of  glad  and  glorious  radiance 
On  the  hot  and  dusty  town— 

Glaring  on  the  beaten  footways. 
On  bowed  forms,  and  haggard  eyes, 

Tilllfelt  the  air  I  breathM 
As  it  were  but  human  sighs. 

Then  I  sighed,  "  Oh !  for  the  power 
Which  the  aneient  Magii  hdd ; 

Oh !  for  this  one  day's  possession 
Of  the  faery  spells  of  eld." 

I  would  free  those  toiling  wretdies. 
Send  them  forth  to  woods  and  fiddp, 

Till  their  brows  grew  smooth  and  radfant 
With  the  joy  tnat  Nature  yields ; 

To  the  shell-strewn  shores  of  Ocean, 
(  Where  the  long  swell  breaks  in  foam, 
To  the  wild  and  pathless  mquntains 
Where  the  eagle  makes  hiJs  home ; 

To  tte  margins  of  great  rivers, 
Where  their  weary  limbs  mi^ht  rest. 

Till  the  beaT).ty  round  them  lavished 
Struck  a  chord  in  every  breast ; 
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Till  thev  lost  the  grime  of  labour. 
Till  tney  knelt  upon  the  sod. 

Soaring  up  with  souls  awak^n^ 
To  tne  mercy-seat  of  God. 

Then  I  chafed  against  my  fetters. 
Panting,  dying ,  to  be  n'ee;, 

On  some  great  storm-beaten  headlanc^ 
Looking  o'er  the  trackless  sea. 

And  I  said, ''  Oh  weary  tiammels. 
Chains  that  custom  forges  strong. 

Must  I  bear  your  weight  for  ever  F 
I  have  borne  and  siutered  long, 

"Fevered  hands  are  mine,  and  nervdess. 
Pale  my  cheek,  and  dim  mine  eye. 

Shall  I  waste  my  youth  in  longing, 
And  my  lips  give  forth  no  ca^  f"  . 

For  I  saw  the  misty  outlines 
Of  the  blue  hiUs  far  away, 

"Where  I  knew  soft  winds  were  blowing, 
And  light  shadows  at  their  play.       x 

Then  the  love  within  my  bosom  , 

For  wild  Nature's  wudest  nooks, 

Grew  a  passion  fierce  and  fervid. 
Till  I  loathed  my  Meless  books. 

Books !  I  longed  to  tread  the  hill-side 
Breast-deep  in  its  purple  Uoom, 

Crushing  from  the  thyme  and  heather 
At  eacn  step  a  fresh  perfume ; 

Toiling  up  the  rooky  channel 
Of  some  dried-up  streiunlet'a  course. 

Till  I  reached  the  king-ferns  growing  ^. 
At  its  summer-wasted  source; 

Till  I  saw  the  far-off  ocean,  i 

With  its  white  saib  ^Hduig  by. 

And  heard  waves  sing  in  the  distance,  . 
And  the  curlew's  eerie  cry; 

Till  I  saw  the  wooded  vaQeys 
Lying  shadowed  fas  below. 

And  the  ailent  glens  and  hollows 
Basking  in  the  nocmtide  glow ; 

Till  I  felt  my  curls  uplifted 
iBy  the  west  wind's  l^eath  of  balot. 

And  my  cheek  flush  to  its  wooiufi^ 
And  my  soul  grow  str^ig  and  calm. 

Oh!  to  feel  the  fuH  heart  swelling 
With  a  rapture  all  its  o^vm. 

Breathing  joy,  and  health,  and  gladness. 
Free,  companLwdess,  alone  s 

Or  with  one,  but  one  heart  near  me,    ^ 

Of  a  sympathy  so  fine. 
As  should  need  no  aid  from  language 

To  feel  every  pulse  of  mine; 
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One  whose  ear  should  hear  rich  music 

In  the  breeze  that  waved  the  bou^h^ 
One  whose  eye  could  read  the  meaning 

Throned  on  Nature's  mightj  brow. 

Oh !  to  be  a  wandering  gipsy. 

With  the  green  eartn  for  my  bedj 
With  the  forest's  whispers  round  me. 

And  the  burning  stars  o'erhead; 

To  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  murmurs 

from  a  hundred  nidden  streams. 
And  in  slumber  still  to  hear  them 

Mingling  music  in  my  dreams ; 

To  be  wakened  by  the  carol 

Of  the  glad  lark  in  the  cloud, 
And  the  torrent's  voice  of  power 

I^m  the  wild  hill  laughing  loud. 

Thus  in  vain  and  burning  wishes 

Waned  the  day  and  came  the  night| 
Till  above  the  dusky  houses 

Kose  a  broad  fair  orb  of  light. 

In  her  disk  of  pearl-pure  splendour 

Game  she  sailing  through  the  sky. 
And  the  calm  light  hushed  my  spint. 

And  my  discontent  went  by ; 

And  I  felt  that  human  creatures 

With  as  keen  a  love  as  mine, 
for  the  loveliness  they  see  not, 

Silently  in  patience  pine — 

Pine  beneath  a  heavier  burden 

Than  my  soul  has  had  to  bear ; 
Shut  in  darker,  closer  dwellings 

From  the  pure  and  blessed  air; 

Toiling  for  the  scanty  pittance 

Which  must  yield  them  daily  bread. 
Hoping  never  more  for  respite 

Till  they  slumber  with  the  dead ; 

With  grim  want's  ignoble  murmurs 

Crushing  life  from  out  the  soul,     , 
Winning  wearily  from  riches 

Grudgingly  a  scanty  dole ; 

Bending  all  the  nobler  instincts 

To  a  task  that  dulls  the  brain. 
Past  and  present,  thankless  labour : 

And  the  future  ? — Nought  but  paid. 

Then  I  wept  to  feel  so  liditly 

All  the  blessings  largely  giv'n. 
And  I  prayed  for  grace  and  pardon. 

And  a  grateful  heart,  to  Heav'n-^ 

Pardon  for  my  thankless  murmurs 

Against  its  high  behest — 
Grace,  to  feel  and  own  with  patience 

That  "Whatever  w,  is  bestr 
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READINGS  IN  CTJERENT  LITEBATUBJE. 

BT  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

Bucklb's  History  op  CiviiiizATioN  in  Ehgland.* 

Whobtbb  misses  reading  this  book,  will  miss  reading  what  is,  in 
various  respects,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and  experience^  the  most 
remarkable  book  of  the  day. 

One,  indeed,  that  no  thoughtful,  inquiring  mind  would  miss  reading, 
for  a  good  deal.  Let  the  reader  be  as  adverse  as  he  may  to  the  writer's 
phOosophy,  let  him  be  as  devoted  to  the  obstructive  as  Mr.  Buckle  is  to 
the  progress  party,  let  him  be  as  orthodox  in  church  creed  as  the  other  is 
heterodox,  as  dogmatic  ^  his  author  is  sceptical, — ^let  him,  in  short,  find 
his  prejudices  shocked  at  every  turn  of  the  argument,  and  all  his  prepos- 
sessions whistled  down  the  wind, — stiU,  there  is  so  much  in  this  extra- 
ordinary volume  to  stimulate  reflection,  and  excite  to  inquiry,  and  provoke 
to  earnest  investigation,  periiaps  (to  this  or  that  reader)  on  a  track 
lutherto  untrodden,  and  across  the  virgin  soil  of  untilled  fields,  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new, — ^that  we  may  &irly  defy  the  most  hostile  spirit^ 
the  most  mistrustful  and  least  sympathetic,  to  read  it  through  wiwout 
being  glad  of  having  done  so,  or,  having  begun  it,  or  even  glanced  at 
almost  any  one  of  its  854  pages,  to  pass  it  away  imread. 

An  octavo  volume  of  that  number  of  pages  is  itself  something  out  of 
the  common  way — the  mere  aspect,  or  announcement  of  which,  might 
be  held  su£Scient  to  scare,  and  warn  off,  that  mixed,  multitude  the  reading 
world.  Much  more  so,  when  the  further  fact  is  made  known,  that  at 
the  very  last  page  the  author  has  not  got  beyond  his  ^^  General  Intro- 
duction"—- that  he  is  still  outside  the  threshold,  and  -merely  giving  us 
gHnts  and  glimpses  of  what  awaits  us  within.  The  prospect  may  seem 
appalling  to  the  uninitiated,  and  some  may  deem  it  best  to  shrink  at  once 
&pm  entering  into  such  a  **  long  engagement"  as  this.  But  the  large 
plan  proposed  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  .the  bulky  form  of  his  volumes, 
have  daunted  no  one,  we  presume,  from  an  eager  perusal ;  while  the 
noble  historian's  narrative  power  has  held  enthralled  to  the  end  those  who 
began  at  the  beginning.  And  thus,  too,  in  spite  of  the  yet  vaster  scope 
of  his  subject,  and  its  seemingly  less  attractive  features,  for  a  miscella- 
neous public  at  least,  we  may  reckon  on  Mr.  Buckle's  winning  the  atten- 
tion of  no  inconsiderable  company — and  that  attention  once  secured,  the 
difficulty  will  be  for  them  to  relax  in  it,  not  for  him  to  sustain  it 
tibroughout. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  amount  of  research  and  erudition  dis- 
played— ill  nature  will  say  paraded — ^in  the  work  before  us,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Buckle  is  a  young  man :  the  dedication  implies  this. 
*'  To  my  Mother  I  dedicate  the  first  volume  of  my  first  work."  That  his 
first  work  should  also  be  his  last,  unless  he  tire  of  it,  and  turn  to  other 
labours,  appears  inevitable.  That  he  should  ever  finish  it,  indeed,  on  the 
scale  proposed,  appears  a  mora^  nay  a  physical  impossibility,  even  should 
he  live  on,  and  keep  on  writing,  until  long  past  the  age  when  man's 
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fltoengtk  is  bat  kixrar  and  sorrow.     Bat  we  widi  faim  tiie  best  of  liealib 
to  make  as  much  way  with  it  as  he  can,  and  to  gfive  us  as  many  Toiames 
as  he  wilL     Originally  his  scheme  had  been,  to  write  the  Histoiy  of 
Civilization  at  kirge.     That  scheme  he  confesses  himself  to  have  long 
aince;,  though  relactantlyi  abandoned.     He  entertains  not  the  sHghtest 
donbt  that  the  whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  prepress  of  civiliia^ 
tion  will  eventually  be  aacertained ;  but  at  present  he  complains  that  few 
of  ^e  necessary  materials  have  yet  been  brought  togedier,  owing  to  the 
inadequate  manner  in  which  historians  have  performed  their  tasSL     For 
ilia  complaint  against  historians  as  a  class  is,  that  instead  of  t^ing  ns 
those  tilings  which  alone  have  any  value, — ^instead  of  giving  as  informa- 
tion respecting  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in  which  man- 
kind has  been  affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge, — the  vast 
anajoiity  of  historians  fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling  and  miserable 
detodla :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings  and  courts ;  interminaUe  relations 
o£  what  was  said  by  one  minister,  and  what  was  thought  by  ano^r; 
and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  long  accounts  of  campsugns,  battles,  and 
sieges,  very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us  utt^y  tese* 
less,  because  they  neither  furnish  new  truths,  nor  supply  the  means  by 
'which  new  truths  may  be  discovered.     This,  he  says,  is* the  real  impe- 
diment which  now  stops  our  advance :  this  want  of  judgment  it  is,  and 
tins  ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selection,  which  deprives  us  of 
materials  that  ought  long  since  to  have  been  accumulated,  arranged,  and 
atmed  up  for  future  use.     ''  In  other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  ob- 
eervation  has  preceded  discovery ;  first,  the  facts  have  been  registered, 
and  then  their  laws  have  been  found.     But  in  the  study  xd  the  lustory  of 
Man,  the  important  facts  have  been  neglected,  and  ihe  unimportant  ones 
preserved.     The  consequence  is,  that  whoever  now  attempts  to  gene- 
ralize historical  phenomena,  must  colleot  the  facts  as  well  as  conduct  the 
generaHaation.     He  finds  nothing  ready  to  his  hand.     He  most  be  the 
mason  as  w^l  as  the  architect ;  he  must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but 
likewise  excavate  the  quarry.     The  necessity  of  performing  this  doable 
labour  entails  upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the 
limits  of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to  the  task  ;  and  history,  insfcead  of 
being  ripe,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  generalisations^ 
is  sSl  in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not  the  most  determined 
and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any  one  to  comprehend  the  really 
impOTtant  actions  of  mankind,  during  even  so  short  a  period  as  two  sue* 
eessive  centuries."    Hence  Mr.  Buckle's  discreet  though  reluctant  resolve 
to  renounce  the  plan  he  was  at  one  time  ambttious  to  carry  out,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  the  history,  not  of  general  civ^ization,  but  of  the  eiri- 
Hzation  of  a  single  people.     His  reluctance  has  been  streng^ened,  how- 
ever, by  the  consideration,  that  in  curtailing  the  fi^d  of  inquiry,  we 
an€(xrtunately  diminish  the  resources  of  which  the  inquiry  is  possessed. 
For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  he  remarks,  that  liie  totality  of  homan 
actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods,  depends  on  the  totality  ci  human 
knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed  that  diis  great  principle,  when  applied 
only  to  one  country,  loses  something  of  its  original  value.     ^  The  mssn 
we  diminish  our  observation,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  the 
aven^  ;  in  other  word^  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  <^ration  of  the 
larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the  operation  of  the  smaller.     The  inteiy 
ferenoe  of  foreign  governments  ;  the  influence  exercised  by  the  opinions, 
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Kterature,  and  enstoiiui  of  a  for«i^  people ;  thnr  iiMfuwnulr  padu^  even 

ttwir  coaqueats ;  the  forcible  introduction  by  tl^em  of  daw  Mligiona,'Bear 

lawa,  and  new  manners, — all  these  tbiags  are  perturbatioDBt  wiuchyia  a 

view  of  UDiTersal  history,  equalize  eacli  .other,  but  which,  iu-aiiy 'One 

cbuntiy,  are  wt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thuR  rendar  Hm  laon- 

ments  of  dvihzation  more  difficult  to  calculate."     Haviog,  th«a,  to  beJeot 

game  one  country  ss  the  subject  of  his  inquiry,  naturally  lie  looks  ant  hz 

tihat  one,  In  which  the  movements  of  the  govemiog  laws  in  question  kute 

fceen  least  disturbed  by  agencies  ab  extra.     If  we  couLd  find  aeme  <uti- 

liied  people  who  bad  worked  out  their  ciTilizatian  entirely,  bj  themteKca; 

who  had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who  had  been  neither  b«a» 

fited  nor  retarded  by  the  pergonal  peculiaritiea  of  their  ruler^-''tli*'liis- 

torj  of  such  a  people,  he  argues,  would  be  of  paiamouot  impoitaDo*.: 

fttecaoM  it  would  present  a  condition  of  normal  and  internal  denelopmanA; 

St  would  allow  the  laws  of  progress  acting  in  »  tta^  of  tw^ttoniit 

woidd  be,  in  fact,  an  experinient  ready  made,  aiid  wpuld  posassiaUtbe 

Vahie  of  that  artificial  eontrivance  to  which  nataral  sdenco  ia  .rot^iM}i 

indebted.  l'    ....'''  i'  "* 

IS  this  is  obviously  impogsiU»j  bfit.tbaiidtthyof 

to  select  for. bis  especial  study  the  cauntr|r:H 

been  most  closely  followed,     Nowt  it- Wlbe 

y  ourseUes,  but  by  intelligent  fareigsaniithat 

even^,  the  laat  thrw  eentu^Mt  thia-ihuiihMO 

biore  successfully  thvn  in  any  <^qr  «Miiitij& 

)r  of  our  discoveries  the  briltiaoey  .of  auctliker 

■  arms.   These  are  invidious  topics ;  aDi>ntb(s 

to  us  thoae  superior  merits  which  wn  ar*^ 

up  this,  single  positioUf  tbat.of.  aU.E^wnpeaB 

one  where,,  during.  Ih^.  lopgeat.  feriodt>  tba 

qiuescent,  and  the  people  most  actsvs ; .  whon 

pttled  on  the  widest  buis ;  where  each  jaau  ii 

linksj  and  do  what  he  likes ;  nhara  every,  ene 

id  propagate  his  own  opinions;  where,  ratie 

ttle  known,  the  play  and  flow  Tof  the  'hwoMi 

,  unchecked  by  the  restraints  ta  whioh  it^Sf 

>  the  profession  of  heresy  is  least  dangiereUf 

;  most  common;  where  nos^  creeds  floDndl 

decay  without  d'^t'ii'bance,  acoording.to  Uia 

ct«d  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  udoobh 

uuucu  uj  iiic  nuuiutii.^  w  the  State ;  where  all  interests,  and  all  cUsae#| 

both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take  care  of  IbeiBielveat 

wliere  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called  Protection  was  first  attacked,  and 

where  alone  it  has  been  destroyed;  and  where,  in  a  word,  those  lUa- 

nus  extremes  to  which  interference  gives  rise  having  been  avtu^ed, 
^  otlam  and  rebellion  ore  equally  rare,  and  concession  being,  arecogntM^ 
as  the  groundwork  of  policy,  the  national  progress  bas  heen  least  di*^ 
turbed  by  the  power  of  privileged  classes,  by  the  influence  of  pafticulsT' 
sects,  or  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers."  That  these  ^a  the  ohan«»>. 
terisdcs  of  English  history  is.  notorious;  to  some  iiien,.as  Mr.  Buckbi 
goes  on  to  observe,  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of  regrat..  BJa^Ja^e 
stress,  too,  on  England's  insular  fbrfi}^d<)n,  and  its:  nonsequeat  fr«»don»f 
comparativ^y,  from  foreign  visitors.     In  i>ppo^ipn.^,^epti,v^4t)twaiit 
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fc«  slmilKNidy'  mi^tains  that  allhongh  we  have  been,  and  still  an, 
f^Katlf  indebted  to  the  French  for  our  improTemeDt  in  taste,  in  re&iq- 
ment,  is  n aimers,  and  indeed  in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  bor- 
rowed  from  them  nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the 
deatittiea  of  nations  Are  ^manently  altered;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
tbe  Freoch  haK  not  only  bonwed  from  us  soma  very  valuable  political 
institation^  bat  even  the  most  important  event  in  their  history,  the 
BevolutitHi  of  1789,  is'  dae,  io  no  small  degree,  to  our  influence — tbp 
leaden  in  Aat  movement  bavins'  learnt  in  England  the  philosophy  and 
prineiplea  they  turned  to  "sucn  fearful  and  yet  salutury"  account  ftt 

Mr.  Bnokle,  therefore,  selects  (or  especial  stndy;the  progreat'of  Engliili 
cniliEBtioQ,  simply  because,  being  less  ajfected  by  agencies,  Dot  aruinf 
from  itself,  we 
society,  and  thi 
fbrtunei  fit  ma 
JuiefcreBce  to  1 
Germany,  bees 
Gstmans,  omoi 
wad  still  i^  st 
^venuneots  0< 
to  tbamselvee, 
oovnwiiesb  aii 
adulated  by  1 
vdoped— beinf 
oivUiuitian  of 
pMD  nation  d 
and  the  lowest 
HOck  of  tAoBg 
while  the  Geir 
really  ignorant 
either  oif  Fran 
seem  to  el^m 
the  reverse  oi 
German  knew! 
American  knoi 
being  no  eonni 
ing,  and  in  the 
w«  find  A  eerie 
find  %  no  less  i 

disadvantageous  of  the  two,  our  author  does  not  stay  to  decide.  But  be 
calls  attention  to  the  antithesis,  with  this  comment  on.  the  state  of  tbg 
ease:  that  as  cnilization  is  regulated  by  the  accumulation  and  diffusiqa 
of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  no  country  can  even  a[:^roach  tp  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivating  one  of  these  conditions  to  an  ex- 
cess, it  neglects  the  cultivation  of  tbe  other.  "  Indeed,  froio  this  wan^ 
of  iMlHDca  and  equilibrium  between  the  two  elements  of  civilizatioii,  there 
bars  arisen  in  America  atid  in  Gennasy,  those  great  but  oppoute  erila, 
wUoli,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  e^ily  remedied ;  and  which,  until 
NVedi^,  w>ll  oertubly  retard  th^  progjress  of  both  counftries,  sQtwith- 
stuuUng  tbe  tempotW-y  advahtdg;^  WM^  aticb  one-sided  enei^doea  for 
tbs  iMHawtahrays  prndn^." 
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Suob  is  Mr.  Buckle's  esdmate  of  the  relatife  valfie  b£  the  history  o^ 
the  worid's  four  leading  countries,  as  to  t^e  real  greatness  of  which  he 
ofiers  no  ojonion.  His  conclusion  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  history  of 
Ei^land  is,  to  the  i^iosopher,  more  valuable  than  any  other ;  because 
he  ean  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
going  hand-in-hand ;  because  that  knowledge  has  been  less  infiu^iced  by 
foreign  and  external  agencies ;  and  because  it  has  been  less  interfered 
with,  eLther  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful,  but  frequently  incoB&- 
petent  men,  to  whom  the  administration  of  public  affiurs  is  entrusted. 

England  is  the  country  elect.  And  no  vote  of  Englishqaen  will  make 
the  election  null  and  void.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  society  are  not 
to  be  discovered  by  the  exclusive  study  of  a  single  nation's  history,  the 
present  volume  is  given  in  the  character  of  an  Introduction,  to  obmte 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is  surrounded.  In 
die  opening  chapters,  the  author  attempts  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  Ins 
theme  considered  as  a  whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis  upon  which 
it  can  rest— ^  define  ^ose  generalisations  which  appear  to  him  tiie 
essential  preliminaries  of  history,  regarded  as  a  science.  He  there  treats 
o£  civilization  as  Inroken  into  two  vast  divisions :  th^  European  division, 
in  which  Man  is  more  powerfiil  than  Nature ;  and  the  n<m-European 
division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful  than  Man.  His  inference  is^ 
the  superiority  of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  whidi  conclusion  he 
adopts  as  the  groundwork  of  European  history.  His  next  step  is  to  re* 
solve  the  mentel  laws  into  moral  and  intellectual,  and  prove  tiie  superior 
influence  of  the  intellectual  ones  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  Man. 
His  business  then  is  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condition  of  intd^ 
lectual  progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of  any  people  can  only 
present  an  empirical  succession  of  events,  connected  by  such  stray  and 
casual  links  as  are  devised  by  different  writers,  according  to  their  different 
pruieipies.  His  subsequent  chapters  are  occupied  with  investigating  tiie 
history  of  various  countries,  in  reference  to  those  inteUectual  peculiarities 
on  whidi  the  history  of  England  itself  supplies  no  adequate  information; 
F<Hr  example,  he  studies  tiie  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  m 
Grerman  history,  and  then  applies  them  deductively  to  the  history  of 
England ;  the  laws  c^  diffusion  he  studies  in  America,  as  explanatory  of 
oertain  phenomena  in  English  civilization ;  the  protective  {principle  he 
studies  in  France,  its  obvious  tendencies  in  that  country  serving  to  illus* 
trate  its  occult  tendencies  in  our  own.  This  brings  us  to  the  dose  of  the 
present  volume,  not  of  the  General  Introduction  however,  for  various 
other  inquiries  and  oolkiteral  issues  remain  for  discussion,  which  Mr* 
Buckle  indicates  in  his  fifth  chapter,  but  the  mere  mention  of  which  we 
■nst  hero  omit. 

In  the  future  voloiBes  of  this  work  he  pledges  himself  to  show,  thst 
the  progress  Europe  has  made  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  entirely 
doe  to  its  inteUectual  activity ;  that  the  leading  countries  hare  now,  m 
some  centuries,  advanced  sufficiently  hx  to  shake  ofif  die  influence  of 
dtose  phyrical  agencies  by  which,  in  an  earlier  state,  their  career  nught 
have  be^  troubled;  and  that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  stili 
powerful,  and  still  cause  oceanonal  disturbances,  lihese  are  but^  aberra* 
tionsy  which,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance  each  other,  vxi 
thus  ia  the  total  amount  entire^  disappear. 

Mr.  Buckle's  appreciate  of  statistics  is,  of  course,  Texiremely  b%h,  and 
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llie  use  he  mikes  of  tkem  will  be  widely  oondenmed  as  endrelj  mwuH 
nntable.  He  pronounces  statistics  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  thongii 
still  in  its  in£uKy,  has  already  thrown  more  Mght  on  the  study  of  human 
nature  than  all  the  sciences  put  together.  He  entertains  little  doubt  that^ 
before  another  century  lias  elapsed,  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian 
who  denies  the  undenating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to 
find  a  philoso]^er  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material  world.  To 
ordinary  men,  unversed  in  the  Positivism  of  Auguste  Comte,  statements 
like  these  are  so  many  stumbling-blocks,  staggering  in  the  extreme.  To 
average  minds,  still  believing  in  such  a  thing  as  Free  Will,  nor  yet  rid  of 
all  docility  to  die  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the  traditions  <^  their  elders, 
the  pervading  principles  of  this  book  will  seem  agunst  all  reason  as  well 
as  fiuth.  Tb»re  is  no  denying  tiiat  the  author's  heterodoxy  is  of  a  £uv 
gone  kind :  to  be  sceptical  is,  with  him,  a  eondiiio  sine  qua  turn  to 
getting  at  the  trutii;  to  be  treading  the  old  paths  is,  by  his  reokoningj 
to  be  ineviti^ly  in  error — ^walking  in  them,  you  muH  be  wrong.  Be  it 
pontics,  philos^hy,  theology,  or  what  you  will, — ^if  yoa  are  taking  your 
stand  on  foundations  consecrated  by  antiquity,  if  you  are  reposing  on 
gioond  hallowed  by  the  past,  then  are  you  putting  up  with  what  is  not 
merely  weary,  stale^  and  flat,  but  unpiofitaUe,  and  are  belying,  so  fiu 
as  you  are  concerned,  the  practical  as  well  as  poetical  truth,  that  the 
tibooghts  of  men  are  vndened  witii  the  process  of  the  suns. 
'  Bejecting,  he  says,  the  metaphysieid  dogma  «of  free  will,  and  the  theo* 
kgtcal  dogma  of  predestined  events,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  thai 
tne  actions  of  men  being  determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  musi 
kave  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely  tiie 
fame  circumstances,  i^ways  issue  in  precisely  the  same  resnhis.  And  aa 
all  antecedents  are  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  aU 
the  variations  in  the  results,  in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  whidi  hii^ 
teiy  is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their  progress  or  theis 
decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery,  must  be  the  mut  of  a  double 
action ;  an  action  of  external  phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena.  And  these,  he  adds,  are  the 
materials  out  of  which  a  philosophical  history  can  alone  be  constructed* 

He  is  careftil  to  bring  before  the  reader  some  of  the  most  dedsive  proofs 
of  the  regularity  vrith  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other-— 
layii^  stress  upon  the  extreme  value  of  these  '^  proofs/'  on  account  not 
only  of  the  wide  sur£eice  which  the  generalizations  cover,  but  also  of  the 
eoetraordinary  precautions  with  which  they  have  been  made.  "  For  wh^ 
most  moral  inquiries  have  depended  on  some  theological  or  metaphysical 
hypothesis,  the  investigations  to  which  I  allude  are  exclusively  inductive; 
they  are  based  on  collections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending  over 
many  coimtries,  thrown  into  the  dearest  of  all  forms,  the  form  ci  aiitii- 
nietical  tables ;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put  together  by  men  who^ 
being  for  tiie  most  part  mere  government  officials,  had  no  particular  theory 
io  maintain,  and  no  interest  in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  they 
were  directed  to  make."  Among  his  illustrations,  Mr.  Buckle  takes  the 
oonrae  of  mmder,  as  one  whidi,  of  all  oflPences,  might  well  be  supposed  one 
of  the  moat  arbitrary  and  irregular:  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  murder  is 
committed  with  as  much  regularity,  and  bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to 
certain  known  circumstances,  as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides,  and  the 
ro<Jation  ei  tiie  seasons.    '<  We  know  from  experience  that  every  year 
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Vbubre  not  only  take  plaoe  nearly  the  fiame  number  of  imiiden^  hub  tiiat 
enren  the  mstruments  by  which  they  are  eommitted  are  employed  in  the 
isme  propcxtioD."*  So  said  M.  Qoetelet  three*and«tweiity<yeais  ago; 
and  later  loquirieB,  adds  Mr.  Buckle,  ^^have  ascerbained  the  eExtraoidnary 
£ac^  that  the  uniform  reproductioii  of  crime  is  more  clearly  markedi  and 
more  capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  phyetcal  laws  cetmeeted  with 
the  disease  and  destruction  of  our  bodies/'  Then  again  with  suicide*-- 
than  which  no  crime,  among  public  and  registered  crimes,  seems  more  com* 
pletely  dependent  on  the  individual,  or  so  mueh  so.  Yet  all  the  evidenee 
we  possess  respecting  it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  **  and  can  leave 
no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merdy  the  product  of  the  general 
condition  of  eociety,  and  that  the  indiTidual  fi^n  only  carries  into  effiBct 
what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  circumetaneea*''  Near  is  it 
merely  ihe  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked  by  tins  onifiMrmity  of 
sequence*  **  Even  the  numbers  of  maniagee  annually  oontcaoted,  b 
determined,  not  by  the  temper  and  wishes  of  individuals,  but  by  huge 
general  imote,  over  which  individuals  can  exercise  no  aathority."  Mk 
Bndde  also  cites  a  curious  fact,  to  prove  that  even  the  abenratioBS  of 
memory  are  marked  by  this  general  oharactepof  necessaiyend  invarialile 
Older.  *'  The  •pQ0t«'oince8  of  London  and  of  Paris  have  latterly  puhliahed 
returns  of  the  number  of  letters  which  the  writers^  through- lbi^getfiikies% 
omitted  to  direct ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  ef  einniil»* 
stances,  the  vetoms  are  year  sSdr  year  copies  of  each  otiieK  Year  after 
feKi  the  saaBe- proportion  of  letter- writers  forget  this  sintple  act;  sotlMit 
for  each  saccessive  period  we  can  actually  foretel  the  number  of  parsons 
^pbose  memory  will  fail  them  in  regard  to  M»  trifling  andj  as  it  might 
appear,  accidental  occurrence/*  On  the  wholes  liien,  what  our  historian 
considers  the  great  truth,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the  basu  of  his- 
tory, is  this^-***that  the  actions  of  men,  being  gceded  by  dieir  anteoedentSy 
ere  in  reality  never  inconsistent,  but,  however  capricious  tlMy  may  appear, 
only  form  part  of  one  vast  scheme  of  universal  order,  of  whioh  we  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline,  bat  of  which,  he 
entertains  little  doubt,  before  another  century  has  gone  by,  the  chain  of 
evidence  will  be  complete. 

If  this  philosophy  of  history  and  of  Man  be  true,  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
with  dismay,  becomes  of  all  our  cherished  convictions  in  matters  of  &i^ 
and  practice  ?  The  answer  is  noway  encouraging,  as  far  as  these  are 
concerned.  The  new  philosophy  is  sweepingly  destructive.  Clergy  and 
ereeds  find  small  favour  with  our  historian.  The  time  for  theologicai 
questions,  he  says,  is  gone  by :  disputes  which,  a  century  ago,  would  have 
set  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now  regarded  with  indifference,  by 
the  vast  majority  of  educated  men.t  In  one  place  he  alludes  to  tlie 
**  theological  theory  of  disease,"  as  still  lingering  on  amonp  the  vulgar, 
and  traces  of  which  ^*  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
the  works  of  other  persons  little  acquainted  wim  physical  knowle4ge* 
When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  England,  attempts  were  made  to  revive 
the  old  notion;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  was- too  strong  for  such  efibits 
to  succeed :  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  men  will  never  retnrto 
to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former  igno* 

—    '    " '  ' ■  ' ■     ■  I       ■  .'■  II       I        .1     ■  I  , ...Mi.l       .1       I.  I    ■» 

*  Quete]elfHrrF<Mnme(1835),i.  7. 

t  Cf.  pp.  310,  320,  dS5,  327,  333Ht  (note),  841-2,  856  (note),  871 «?.,  881,  524. 
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taneeJ'  laenotlier  be i»inark%  that^  -soieiioe  Dot  haviiig>  yet  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  kiws  of  raiis  men  are  at  present  unable -to  foretel«t 
fonanyeopsiderable  peried;  the  infaaabitant  of  rural  distriote,  therefore^ 
iadriveatft  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  supematusal  agenejv  *'Mid  we 
still  see  the  eztraordinafy  specimen  of  prayers  offered  up  in  our  cfaorohes 
fbr  dfy  ireather  er  £6r  wet  weather ;  a  superstition  which  to«  future  ages 
will  appear' a»«hildish  as 'the  feeHngs'of  pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers 
regarded  ithepreseaee  of  a  comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipce.  We 
are  now  adquainted  with  the  Iswswhi^  determine  the  movemeitte  of 
comets  and  eclipses;  aad  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appearance,  we 
have  ceased  to  praj  that  "^e  may  be  preserved  from  them.  But  because 
oui^TeseaTOhes  mto*  the  phenomena  of  rain  happen- to  have  been  lees  sor^ 
tessful/'we  r»ovt  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  -calHng  in  the  aid  of  the 
Deity  tt>  Supply  those  defioienoie»  in  science  which  are  the  residt  of  our 
)owu  doth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our  public  churches,  to  prostitute 
the  xitei  of  iteligion  by' using  th^m-asa  cloak  to  conceal  aa  ignoranoe  wb 
cilght  frankly  ^tis  eonfeaai^'  '  Ekewhere  he  affirms  thai^  '^  whatever  theo^ 
logianrmayidioote  to^assmri;  it  is  certain  that  mankind  at  >laTge  h^ikt 
more  virtue  tham  viee/'  '^Afld  again  2  ^*  To  assort  thdt  (QkristiaiiitT  omd« 
bianiaated  to  maii-*4notd^trUth  spreviously  unknown,  aigues,'6n  thefkaat 
0f  thie  asecrter,  neither  groaa  igBoranoe  or  else  wilful  fbaod.''  ■•>  Of  Gibbon^ 
ffietoiy  he  asserts^  that;^  after  having  been  jealdwly  scmliniBed  by^two 
getwraticihs  ofebgeii  aBd'unsorupidouf  opponents,  it  haagtuned  fresh)St»» 
)9utBtii>n  htf  each  sueotesive  sorutuiy*  *^  Against  his  ^eMiiated  fifteenth 
«nd  dactdenth  chapters,  aOd'the  detices- of  controversy  have  beenezhausted:; 
hut  the  only  result  has-  been,  that  -while  the>  fame  of  the  historian  is^HBB^ 
itarnished,  oiemttecks  <fi  his  ebemies  aile  falling  into  complete  oUlvioii;<'ff 
In  the  Btaak  tdae  he  refers  to  the  disoov^vies  of  geologists,  as  not  only 
hnpugnkig  tfaaifidelity  of  the  Mosaic  -cosmogony,  but  showing  its-  acc(P> 
lacy  to  be  ^'  i1»pos8ible•'^  Mr,  fiuelde,  theny  evidences  no  nearer  affinity 
to  theological  orthodoxy  than  do  such  winters  as  Carlyle^  F.  W.  New^ 
man,  R«  Wv  Mackay,  G.  H.  Lewes^  &c.,  some  of  whom  hequetesf  rsf 
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♦  Cf.  pp.  116,  164,  180-1,  201,  318  (note),  345  <g.,  890  ig.  ^- 

.  t  We  had  nearly,  asked,  But  whom  does  he  no<  qaote?  lor  such  an  axre^  of 
citations  wiiSjinerhaps,  neyer  before  displayed,  not  even  in  the  crowded  pages  pf 
the  late  Sir  Wuliam  Hamilton.  Prefixed  to  this  volume  is  a  list  of  some  five 
hundred  '*  atithors  quoted."  And  wherever  an  author  is  quoted,  it  is  with  eJeact 
iparticulars  of  the  editiOD,  the  volume,  and  the  page.  The  amount;  of  industry  in.- 
•TcilTed  in  some  of  these  elaiborate  references  is  astonishing.  We  would  have  the 
reader  turn  to  pp.  661-4,  in  illustration  of  this  feature  of  the  work,  where  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  names  are  given  of  French  authors  to  whom  the  English 
language  was  known,  as  Mr.  Buckie  discovered ''  in  the  course  of  general  reading 
^*^the  autiMH»ty  fbv  each  individual  instance  being  carefully  enteral,  one  by  onid, 
in  a  oentuty  and .  a  Jbalf  of  l!M>t*notea  For  the .  mar velleus  vaxlalo'^,  too,  of  his  f  e^ 
searches^  .and  the  huge  circuit  they  take,  obserye  such  examples  as  occur  ^ 
pp.  195j  270, 288-d,  344>2..  393,  584. 

Considexing  the  multipncity  of  aut^brs  thus  brought  under  contribution,  due 
coly  woAddM,  heie  aadiJiefe,  tiiat  he  has  not  drawn  upon  otfaeni,  whom  wemlSs 
4b  the  drowd  »  that  b»  should  make,  no  allusion,  for  instance^  fo  Herbert  Sipen<^ 
when  trei^^ig  of  OTer-IiegisUtioa;  of  Toulnun  Smith,  when  attacking  centraliza- 
tion;  of  Charles  l^ray,  when  dealing  with  the  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  of  Be 
Qakcey,  when  concerned  with  the  theory  of  reiit ;  and  so  on,  with  a  list  which 
every  reader^s  right  of  private  judgment,  «r  taste,  or  want  of  it,  might  expand  «<; 
Ubkum,  To  say  that  one  is  surprised  at  any  such  omissioiMb  U  to  iira^ly .  the  eaor- 
m9o«  cf»y^xeh9Bsiy^im,of  the  actual  cyggs  <f«/i^ 
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peatedlj  in  the  oourse  of  this  voiume.  But  does  he  obMterate  religioa 
altogether  from  his  map  of  humaaitj?     Is  he 

One  to  whose  smooth-rabbed  son!  can  cling 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small ; 
A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing. 
An  intellectual  All-in-all  f* 

Does  he^  in  fact,  regard  the  religious  sentiment  as  a  mere  morUd  excre- 
scence, which  impairs  the  vigour  of  man  as  he  is,  and  hinders  the  proper 
development  of  man  as  he  might  be  ?  That  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  may  be  inferred  &om  certain  of  the  passages  already  quoted — ^which 
take  for  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ''  impiety,"  as  "  prostitution 
of  the  rites  of  religion."  And  though  the  actual  character  of  the  author's 
belief  may  be  nowhere  explicitly  stated,  we  may  approximate  to  some 
notion  of  it  by  observing  what  incidentally  falls  from  mm  here  and  there. 
That  there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious  truth,  is,  he  says,  "  a 
melancholy,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a  most  inaccurate  conclusion."  And 
though  he  holds  it  to  be  necessary  that  men  should  learn  to  doubt,  before 
they  begin  to  tolerate,  he  is  also  convinced  that  ^'when  we  shall  have 
learned  to  estimate  men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not 
at  all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  form  our  rdi- 
gious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental  process,  of  which  in  every 
age  glimpses  have  been  granted  to  a  few  gifted  minds."  In  further  allu- 
sion to  the  "  scepticism  which  is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every 
quarter,"  and  which  ^'  an  immense  majority  of  the  clergy — some  from 
ambitious  feelings,  but  the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from  conscientious 
motives,  are  striving  to  check"-— he  thinks  it  "  time  that  these  well-in- 
tentioned, though  mistaken,  men  should  see  the  delusion  under  which 
they  labour" — scepticismf  being,  he  contends,  the  intermediate  step 
from  superstition  to  toleration,  a  stage  through  which  the  higher  order  (» 

We  maj  here  mention  the  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Buckle,  to  the  ext^  and  aoco- 
racy  of  Lord  Macaulay's  historical  researches.  A  more  competent  witness  is 
rarely  indeed  to  be  met  with,  and  his  testimony  is  thus  expressed,  apropos  of  the 
noble  historian's  account  of  the  clergy  after  the  Restoration — ^which  account  our 
author  pronounces  *•  perfectly  accurate.**  "  Prom  evidence  which  I  have  collecledi 
I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose  immense  research  few  people  are  com- 
petent judges,  has  rather  imder-stated  the  case  than  ovei^stated  it.  On  several 
subjects  I  should  venture  to  diflfer  from  Mr.  Macaulay;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  admiration  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consmnmate  skill 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which 
animates  his  entire  work.  These  are  qualities  which  long  survive  the  aspersions 
of  his  puny  detractors — men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  un- 
worthy to  loosen  the  shoe-latchet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack."  (Budde,  i  360, 
note.) 

Of  other  contemporary  historians,  we  may  remark,  Mr.  Buckle  makes  honour^ 
able  use  of  HaUam,  quotes  Grote  with  admiring  acquiescence,  is  alive  to  the  solid 
worth  of  Ranke,  and  makes  a  warning  and  a  standing  jest  of  Alison,  ^diose  local 
habitation  in  History  is  at  the  antipodes  to  his  own. 

*  Wordsworth :  "  A  Poet's  Epitaph." 

f  By  *<  scepticism"  Mr.  Buckle  means  hardness  of  belief;  so  that  an  increased 
scepticism  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  assertions.  This 
feeling  of  hesitation  and  suspended  judgment  is  indispensable,  he  reminds  us,  to 
all  progress  and  civilization:  in  physics,  it  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  sdenoe; 
in  politics,  of  liberiy;  in  theology,  of  toleration.  Hence  "in  religion  the  sceptic 
steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism  and  orthodoxy,  rejecting  both  extremes^ 
because  he  sees  that  both  are  inupable  of  proofc"    {Budde,  i.  327-8,  note.) 
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minds  have  futssed,  in  their  advance  to  what'  he  euppdees  will  be  tiie  idti^ 
mate  form  of  man's  religious  history.  *'  But  the  people  at  lai^,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  are  commonly  called  educated  men^  are  cSiy  now 
entering  that  earlier  epoch  in  which  sc^tidsm  is  the  leading  feature  of 
the  mind.  So  far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  being  excited  faj 
this  rapidly  increasing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  enconrage  that  which,  though  painful  to  some,  is  salutary  to  all, 
because  by  it  alone  can  religious  bigotry  be  effectually  destroyed^  Nor 
ought  we  to  be  surprised  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  a  certain  degree 
of  suffering  must  first  intervene.  If  one  age  believes  too  much,  it  is  bat 
a  natural  reaction  that  another  age  should  believe  too  little.  Sudi  are 
the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  that  we  are  OMnpelled,  by  the  very  laws 
of  its  progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism  and  of  mental 
distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of  national  decline  and  national 
shame  ;  but  which  are  only  as  the  fire  by  which  the  gold  must  be  purged 
before  it  can  leave  its  dross  in  the  pot  (^  the  refiner.  To  iqvply  the 
image  of  the  great  allegorist" — fw  Mr.  Buckle  can  admire  Bunyan  as 
well  as  Comte^  and  can  sympathise  as  well  with  the  PiJ^Tim'iB  Progress 
as  with  the  Positive  Philosophy — "  it  is  necessary  that  the  po<Mr  pilgrim, 
laden  with  the  weight  of  accumulated  superstitions,  should  struggle 
through  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can 
reach  that  glorious  city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which 
the  first  sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his  fears."  To  tins 
very  note-worthy  extract  we  might  add  occasional  fragments  of  a  corroN 
borative  tend^u^ — as  where  the  godless  favourites  of  Charles  II.  are 
sud  to  have  '^  exhausted  the  devices  of  their  ribald  spirit,  in  mocking  a 
religion,  of  the  nature  of  which  thev  were  profoundly  ignorant ;"  or 
where  renewed  mentiim  is  made  of  *'  that  transcendental  view  of  religion 
which  is  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us ;"  or  where  an 
indignant  protest  is  uttered  against  '^  that  accursed  spirit"  which,  no 
longer  having  the  power  to  persecute  to  the  death,  '<  still  continues  to 
dogmatbe  on  the  most  mvsterious  subjects,  tamper  with  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  the  human  heart,  and  darken  by  its  miserable  superstitions 
those  sublime  questicms  that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they 
are  for  each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because  they  lie  in 
that  imknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite  from  the  Infinite,  and  be» 
cause  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individual  covenant  between  Man  and  his 
God."*  How  complete  the  dbtinction  between  this  author  and  your  cold- 
blooded dogmatic  deniers,  or  flippant  scoffers  and  sneerers,  of  Mephisto- 
phelean descent,  the  foregoing  excerpts  make  clear  enough.  Still  more 
explicit  is  what  he  says  in  a  later  chapter,  when  treating  of  the  results  of 
ecclesiastical  despotism  and  clerical  intolerance :  ''  What  we  think  of  the 
clergy  will  depend  upon  themselves ;  but  will  have  no  connexion  with 
what  we  think  of  Christianity.  We  look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men 
who,  notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  intolerance^  and  notwithstanding 
a  certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their 'profession,  do  undoubtedly  form 
part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by  which  the  manners  of  men  have 
been  softened,  their  sufferings  assuaged,  their  distresses  relieved.  As 
long  as  this  institution  performs  its  functions,  we  are  well  content  to  let 
it  stand*     If,  however,  it  should  be  out  of  repair,  or  if  it  should  b^  found 
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*  Pp.  823, 824,  327-9,  882,  848,  469. 
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inadequate  to  the  shifting  circumstances  of  an  advancing  society,  we  re* 
tain  both  the  power  and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults ;  we  may,  if 
need  be,  remove  some  of  its  parts ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  altogether  independent 
of  it;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind  of  man,  raise  him  above  the  in- 
stincts of  the  hour,  and  infuse  into  him  those  lofty  aspirations  which, 
revealing  to  him  his  own  immortality,  are  the  measure  and  the  symptom 
of  a  future  life."*  This  is  said  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  that  the 
*'  destruction  of  Christianity"  in  France,  at  the  Revolution,  was  the  neces- 
sary result  of  those  opinions  which  bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national 
priesthood  with  the  destiny  of  the  national  religion. 

Having  thus  far  glanced  at  his  *^  theological*'  stand-point,  let  us,  before 
venturing  further  into  the  subject-matter  of  this  History,  lend  an  ear  to 
his  '^politicar  opinions.  His  doctrine  is,  that,  in  politics,  no  certain 
principles  having  yet  been  discovered,  the  first  conditions  of  success  are 
compromise,  barter,  expediency,  and  concession.  He  warns  '^  presump- 
tuous" legislators— -those  ''superficial  men,  who,  raised  to  temporary 
Sower,  thmk  themselves  bound  to  guarantee  certain  institutions,  and  up- 
old  certain  opinions" — ^that  their  best  measures  are  but  temporary  expe- 
dients, which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  later  and  riper  age  to  efiace.  He 
would  have  them  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within  their 
function  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and  provide  for  distant  con- 
tingencies* *^  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from 
being  a  science,  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts ;  and  the  only 
safe  course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  consisting  in  the 
adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary  emergencies.  His 
business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at  all  to  attempt  to  lead  it.  He 
should  be  satisfied  with  studying  what  is  passing  around  him  ;  and  should 
modify  his  schemes,  not  according  to  the  notions  he  has  inherited  from 
his  fathers,  but  according  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For 
he  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of  the  wants  of 
another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of  their  own  progress,  are 
growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  are 
fast  discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy  maxims  which  have  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  them,  but  by  which  they  will  not  consent  to  be  much  longer 
troubled."!  Indeed,  the  volume  at  large  is  one  great  protest  against 
the  "  protective"  spirit,  and  exposition  of  the  fallacy  in  theory,  and  mis- 
chief in  practice,  of  ''paternal"  legislation. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  admirable  at  stating  an  argument  (whatever  be  the 
merits  of  it),  and  then  illustrating  it  by  miscellaneous  instances.  He  is 
always  lucid  in  enunciation,  and  fertile  in  multiform  exemplification. 
Take  his  exposition  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  as  being  the  earliest, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  important  of  all  the  results  which  are 
produced  among  a  people  by  their  climate,  food,  and  soil.  For  although 
the  progress  of  knowledge  eventually  accelerates  the  increase  of  wealth, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that,  in  the  first  formation  of  society,  the  wealth 

*  Pp.  694  iq.    With  which  compare  also  pp.  785  eq. 

t  Pp.  458-9,  555.  See  also  pp.  262-4;  and,  on  the  "  protective  **  spirit  of 
"  paternal"  governments,  to.  SIS  iqq^  240^  244,  354, 461-2,*  and  chapters  ix.  to 
xiL  indusive,  pp.  558-700,  &r  an  historical  r^am6  of  its  operations. 
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must  accamuUte  before  the  knowledge  can  begin.  ^^  As  long  as  every 
inan  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for  his  own  sab* 
sistence,  l£ere  will  be  neither  leisure  nor  taste  for  higher  pursuits ;  no 
science  can  possibly  be  created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will 
be  an  attempt  to  economise- labour  by  iJie  contrivance  of  such  rude  and 
imperfect  instruments  as  even  the  most  barbarous  people  are  able  to 
invent. 

^^  In  a  etate  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  first 
great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because  without  wealth  there  can  be  no 
leisure,  and  without  leisure  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  If  what  a  people 
consume  is  always  exactly  equal  to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be  no 
residue,  and  therefore,  no  capital  being  accumulated,  there  will  be  no 
means  by  which  the  unemployed  classes  may  be  maintained.  But  if  the 
produce  is  greater  than  the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  ac- 
cording to  well-known  principles,  increases  itself  aixd  eventually  becomes 
a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  ^yery  man  is  supported, 
who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon  which  he  lives.  And  now  it  is  that 
the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible,  because  -for 
the  first  time  there  exists  a  previous  accumulation,  by  means  of  which 
men  can  use  what  they  did  not  produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote 
themselves  to  subjects  for  which  at  an  earlier  period  the  pessure  of  their* 
daily  wants  would  have  left  them  no  time." 

The  influences  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  creation  of  wealth  are  then 
explained~>-the  soil  regulating  the  returns  made  to  any  given  amount  of  - 
labour;  and  the  climate  regulating  the  energy  and  constancy  of  the 
labour  itself*     Then  come  the  historical  illustrations— 4o  show  that  no 
country  has  ever  been  civilized  by  efforts  of  its  own,  unless  it  has  pos- 
sessed one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very  favourable  form.     ^*  In  Asia, 
civilization  has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract  where  a  rich  and 
alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth  without  some  share  of  which 
no  intellectual  progress  can  begin.     This  great  region  extends,  with  a 
few  interruptions,  from  the  east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.     To  the  north  of  this 
immense  belt  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country  which  has  invariably 
been  peopled  by  rude  and  wandering  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by 
the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  remained  on  it, 
liave  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state.     How  entirely  this 
depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  these  same 
Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes  have,  at  different  periods,  founded 
great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India,  and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such 
occasions,  attained  a  civilization  nowise  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  ancient  kingdoms.     For  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Southern  Asia,  nature  has  supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth ;  and  there 
it  was  that  these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time  some  degree 
of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and  organized  a  national 
polity;  none  of  which  things  they,  in  their  native  land,  had  been  able  to 
effect.     In  the  same  way,  the  Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing 
to  the  extreme  aridity  of  their  soil,  always  been  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
people ;  for  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others,  great  ignorance  is  the  fnut  of 
great  poverty.     But  in  the  seventh  century  they  conquered  Persia;  in 
the  eighth  century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spam  $  in  the  nindi 
June — YOL^  exm*  noiOcccL.  n 
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centiny  ihey  conquered  tfa^  Punjab,  and  erentually  nearly  the  whole  of 
India.  Scarcely  were  they  established  in  their  fresh  setUementSy  when 
their  character  seemed  to  undergo  a  great  change.  They>  who  in  their 
ori^^nal  land  were  little  else  than  roving  savages,  were  now  for  the  first 
time  able  to  accumulate  wealth,  and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they 
make  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had  been 
a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds ;  in  their  new  abodes  they  became 
the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — ^they  built  cities,  endowed  schools,  col- 
lected libraries ;  and  the  traces  of  their  power  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Cordova,  at  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi.*  Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  there 
is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the  north,  and  only  separated  from  it  elsewhere  by 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  immense  sandy  plain,  whi<£, 
coYoring  the  whole  of  Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward 
until  it  reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  enormous  tract  is,  like 
Aralna,  a  barren  waste;  and  therefore,  as  in  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  have 
always  been  extremely  uncivilized,  acquiring  no  knowledge,  simply  be* 
cause  they  have  accumulated  no  wealth.  But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its 
eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  overflowing  of  which 
covers  the  sand  with  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the 
most  abundant,  and  indeed  the  most  extraordinary  rietums.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of  land  became 
the  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization;  a  civilization  which,  though  grossly 
exaggerated,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the  other 
nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to  work  out  their  own 
progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  degree,  from  the  ignorance  to  which  the 
penury  of  nature  has  doomed  them." 

Again.    To  illustrate  the  economical  proposition,  that  there  is  a  strong 
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*  We  have  omitted,  from  want  of  space,  the  various  annotations  which  Mr. 
Buckle  annexes  to  his  text— though  they  certainly  constitute,  not  unseldom,  the 
most  curious  and  characteristic  portion  of  his  great  work.  One  specimen,  at 
once  of  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  them,  we  must,  however,  find  room  for; 
and  it  shall  he  the  one  appertaining  to  the  ahove  sentence  ending  *'  at  Delhi." 

**'  The  only  hranch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arahians  ever  raised  to  a  science 
was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  *  la  belle  ville  de  Bagdad  f ut, 
pendant  le  dixi^me  si^cle,  le  th^4tre  principal  de  Tastronomie  chez  les  orientaox.' 
Montucla,  Histoire  des  Maihematiqiies,  voL  i.  pp.  355,  364.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs, 
like  most  barbarous  people  living  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical 
acquaintance  with  the  celestial  phenomena  as  was  useftil  for  practical  purposes; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  the  common  opinion  that  they  studied  this 
subject  as  a  science.  Dr.  Dom  (Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iL  p.371) 
.  says,  '  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  dis- 
covered.' Beausobre  {Hietoire  de  Mamichee^  vol.  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthusiastic  about 
the  philosophy  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras!  and  he  tells  us,  that  <  ces 
peuples  out  to^jours  cultivd  les  sciences.'  To  establish  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long 
passage  from  a  life  of  Mohammed  written  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Boulainvilliers,  whom  he  calls  *■  un  des  plus  beaux  genies  de  France.'  If  this  is 
an  accurate  description,  those  who  have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will 
think  that  France  was  badly  off  for  men  of  genius;  and  as  to  Ins  life  of  Mo- 
hammed, it  is  little  better  than  a  romance:  the  author  was  ignecant  of  Arabic, 
and  knew  nothing  which  had  not  already  been  communicated  by  'MatooM  and 
Pococke.     See  Biographie  XTfdversdki  vol.  v.  p.  321. 

*^  In  regard  to  the  later  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits  was  to 
approximate  t^  the  value  of  the  annual  procession  much  closer  than  Ft^emy  had 
done.    ^^Grmas  Bietory  ofPky^ieai  Agtnmaa^  1852,  p.  319." 
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and  cdDsttmt  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be  low,  and  in  oold 
countries  for  them  to  he  high, — our  author  reminds  us  that  in  Ajsia,  in 
Africa^  and  in  America,  all  the  ancient  civilizations  were  seated  in  hot 
climates ;  and  that  in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was  very  low,  and 
therefore  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  very  depressed ;  while  in 
Europe,  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose  in  a  colder  cHmate:  hence  the 
reward  of  lahour  was  increased,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered 
more  equal  than  was  possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance 
of  food  had  stimulated  the  growth  of  population.    The  one  instance,  and 
only  one,  of  a  great  European  people — ^the  Irish — ^possessing  a  very 
cheap  national  food,  though  an  apparent  exception  to  what  has  been 
stated,  Mr.  Buckle  claims  as  in  reality  a  striking  verification  of  the 
general  law.     The  evil  condition  of  the  Irish  he  traces  as  the  '^  natural 
result  of  that  cheap  and  abundant  food,"  the  too  reproductive  potato, 
^'  which  encouraged  the  people  to  so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour- 
market  was  constantly  gorged."    And  then,  proceeding  to  examine  other 
nations,  to  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  physical  and  moral 
world,  and  intimate  the  reasons  why  so  many  ancient  civilizations  reached 
a  certain  stage  of  development,  and  then  fell  away,  unable  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  nature,  or  make  head  against  those  external  obstacles  by 
which  their  progress  was  effectually  retarded, — he  takes  India  for  an 
example ;  in  which  country,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  most  general  food 
has  been  rice,  that  most  nutritive  of  all  the  cereals,  containing  an  enenrmous 
proportion  of  starch,  and  yielding  to  the  labourer  an  average  return  of 
at  least  sixty-fold.     What  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country  would 
lead  the  phUosopher  to  anticipate  its  national  food  would  be,— and  so  to 
anticipate,  on  that  account,  a  long  train  of  ulterior  consequences, — that, 
in  the  instance  of  Hindostan,  is  seen  to  be  the  case.  There  is  an  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  :  the  upper  classes  are  enormously  rich,  the  lower 
classes  miserably  poor.     Hence  an  unequal  distribution  of  power ;  and  as 
^'  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class  possessing  power  without 
abusing  it,  we  may  easily  understand  how  it  was  that  the  people  of  India, 
condemned  to  poverty  by  the  physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should  have 
&llen  into  a  degradation  from  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  escape." 
And  stress  is  naturally  laid  on  the  '^  undoubted  fact,"  that  their  annals 
^nish  no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their  rulers,  no  war  of 
classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one  great  popular  conspiracy. 
'^  In  those  rich  and  fertile  countries  there  have  been  many  changes,  but 
all  of  them  have  been  from  above,  not  from  below.     The  democratic 
element  has  been  altogether  wanting.     There  have  been  in  abundance, 
wars  of  kings,  and  wars  of  dynasties.  There  have  been  revolutions  in  the 
government,  revolutions  in  tne  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne ;  but  no 
revolutions  among  the  people,  no  mitigation  of  that  hard  lot  which 
nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them."   The  same  line  of  argument 
is  appUed  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and  to  Peru.     In  Egypt,  with  its  dates, 
as  in  India,  with  its  rice,  the  people  n^ultiplied  rapidly,  because  while  the 
8c»l  increased  their  supplies,  iiie  climate  lessened  their  wants.     In  both 
countries  there  was  an  immense  and  impassable  gulf  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  classes.     The  Pyramids,  "  which  ineonriderate  observers 
admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,"  are  evidence,  in  reality,  of  a  '*  state  of 
tilings  altogether  depraved  and  unhealthy."  We  are  "  startled  by  the  reck- 
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less  prodigalily  with  which,  in  Egypt,  the  upper  classes  squandered  away 
the  labour  and  the  liyes  of  the  people."  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Central  America^  too,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  a  civilization,  ^*  in  all  essential 
points  similar  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them 
in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  and  the 
thraldom  in  which  the  g^eat  body  of  the  people  consequently  remained*" 
So  with  Mexico  and  Peru — where  maize  is  one  substitute  for  the  rice  of 
Asia,  and  the  dates  of  Africa, — another  being  the  banana,  of  whose 
nutritive  powers  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  "  an  acre  sown  with  it  will 
support  more  than  fifty  persons ;  whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown 
with  wheat  in  Europe  will  only  support  two  persons ;"  while,  as  regards 
the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other  circumstances  re- 
maining the  same,  the  produce  of  the  banana  is  "  forty-four  times  greater 
than  that  of  potatoes,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than 
that  of  wheat/'  The  same  frivolous  waste  of  labour  is  observable  as  in 
Egypt — ^both  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  erecting  immense  buildings, 
which  were  *'  as  useless  as  those  of  Egypt,  and  which  no  country  could 
produce,  unless  the  labour  of  the  people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed." 
In  such  countries,  the  home  of  one-sided  and  irregular  civilizations, 
society,  being  divided  against  itself,  could  not  stand.* 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  Mr.  Buckle  further  inquires,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  into  the  influence  exercised  by  the  external  world,  by 
those  physical  agents  to  which  he  gives  the  collective  name  of  Aspects  of 
Nature,  in  predisposing  men  to  certain  habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving 
a  particular  tone  to  religion,  arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the 
principal  manifestations  of  the  human  mind.  He  shows  that  whatever 
natural  phenomena  inspire  feelings  of  terror,  or  great  wonder,  or  suggest 
the  vague  and  uncontrollable,  have  a  special  tendency  to  subject  the 
understanding  to  the  imagination,  and  to  curb  the  practical  energies  of 
man, — ^who,  contrasting  himself  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature, 
becomes  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  insignificance,  and  finds  from  qyqtj 
quarter  innumerable  obstacles  that  hem  him  in,  and  limit  his  individual 
will*  '*  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  works  of  Nature  are  small  and 
feeble,  Man  regains  confidence :  he  seems  more  able  to  rely  on  his  own 
power ;"  and,  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes  easier  for 
him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  observe  them  with  minuteness ;  "  an 
inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouraged,  and  he  is  tempted  to 
generalize  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed."  In  the  tropics,  accordingly,  where  Nature  is, 
in  every  respect,  most  dangerous  to  Man,  the  imagination  is  most  likely 
to  triumph ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people  those  feelings  of  awe 
and  helplessness,  on  which  all  superstition  is  based,  and  without  which  no 
superstition  can  exist.  The  old  tropical  civilizations  "  had  to  struggle 
with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the  temperate  zone,  where 
European  civilization  has  long  flourished.  The  devastations  of  animals 
hostile  to  man,  the  ravages  of  hurricanes,  tempests,  earthquakes,  and 
similar  perils,  constantly  pressed  upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone  of 
their  national,  character.  For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was  the  smallest  part 
of  the  inconvenience"  (except,  we  presume,  to  the  losers  themselves). 
*<  The  real  mischief  was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  the  mind  associa- 

*  See  pp.  5.9-107,  i>cv«»m. 
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tioDS  which  made  the  imaginations  predominate  over  the  understanding/' 
and  encouraged  a  disposition  to  neglect  inquiry  into  natural  causes^  and 
assume  the  operation  of  supernatural  ones.  The  civilization  of  Europe  has 
diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it,  from  the^  comparative  absence 
of  phenomena  of  this  order — so  that  we  here  see  Man  confident  in  his 
own  resources,  and  encouraged  in  that  bold,  inquisitive,  and  scientific 
spirit,  which  is  constantly  advancing,  and  on  which  all  future  progress 
must  depend. 

The  argument  is  illustrated  by  references  to  Indian  literature,  where 
reason  is  set  at  defiance,  and  imagination  runs  riot,  luxuriantly  wild* 
In  Greece,  where  the  aspects  of  nature  are  entirely  different,  the  human 
mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less  superstitious ;  natural  causes  began  to 
be  studied;  physical  science  first  became  possible.  The  mythology  of 
India  is  based  upon  terror,  and  that  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  In 
Greece,  the  causes  of  fear  being  less  abundant,  the  expression  of  terror 
was  less  common.  The  gods  in  Hindostan  had  all  something  mon- 
strous  about  them — ^Vishnu  had  four  hands,  Brahma  five  heads,  and  so 
on.  But  the  gods  of  Greece  were  always  represented  in  forms  entirely 
human — ^the  artist  might  make  them  stronger  than  men,  and  more 
beautiful,  but  still  they  must  be  men,  and  to  present  them  in  any  other 
shape  would  be  inartistic  and  irreligious.  In  Greece,  too,  we  first  meet 
with  the  deification  of  mortals — everything,  in  fact,  tending  there  to 
exalt  the  dignity  of  Man,  while  in  India  everything  tended  to  depress 
it. — But  we  cannot  follow  the  historian  further  in  his  particular  expo* 
sition  of  the  general  doctrine,  that  everywhere  the  hand  of  Nature  is 
upon  us,  and  that  the  history  of  the  human  mind  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  connecting  it  with  the  history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material 
universe.* 

We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Buckle's  strenuous  opposition  to  the  *'  pro- 
tective" spirit  of  '^  paternal"  governments ;  and  considering  how  large 
and  prominent  a  place  this  topic  shares  in  the  present  volume,  and  will 
occupy  in  those  which  are  to  come,  it  becomes  us  to  take  some  further 
notice  of  his  manner  of  dealing  with  it.  The  spirit  of  protection,  then, 
he  regards  as  forming  the  most  serious  obstacle  with  which  advancing 
civilization  has  to  contend.  When  it  is  carried  into  trade,  he  argues, 
manufactures  are  forced  into  existence  which  otherwise  would  never 
arise,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  required ;  it  disturbs  the 
ordinary  march  of  industry,  and,  under  pretence  of  protecting  native 
labourers,  diminishes  the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those 
profitable  channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always  compel  it  to  flow. 
When  it  is  carried  into  politics,  he  continues,  there  is  formed  what  is 
called  a  paternal  government,  in  which  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign,  or  in  a  few  privileged  classes.  And  when  it  is  carried  into 
theology,  the  result  he  attributes  to  it  is  a  powerful  Church,  and  a 
numerous  clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  guardians  of  re- 
ligion, and  every  opposition  to  whom  is  resented  as  an  insult  to  the 
public  morals.  These,  he  submits,  are  the  marks  by  which  protection 
may  be  recognized.  And  it  is  in  France,  from  a  very  early  period,  much 
more  than  in  England  that  these  marks  of  the  protective  spirit  have  dis- 
played themselves.     ^^This,  which  may  truly  be  called  an  evil  spirit, 
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bas  always  been  far  stronger  in  France  than  in  England.  Indeed, 
among  the  French,  it  continues,  eren  to  the  present  day,  to  produce  the 
nost  mischieYOUs  results.  It  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  intimatdy 
connected  with  that  love  of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machin^y 
of  their  government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature,"  as  well  as  in 
those  restrictions  on  trade  which  in  England  are  effectually  destroyed. 

The  historical  review  which  follows,  inyoWing  a  comparison  of  the 
protective  spirit  in  France  and  in  England,  is  replete  with  interest,  and 
pregnant  with  instruction.  To  complete  the  comparison,  Mr.  Buckle 
proceeds,  in  his  eleventh  chapter,  to  examine  how  this  same  spirit  in- 
fluenced the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France,  as  well  as  its  social 
and  political  history.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Fronde,  everything  was 
prepared — as  he  shows  in  full — ^for  that  singular  intellectual  polity,  which 
during  fifty  years  characterized  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was 
to  French  literature  what  feudalism  was  to  French  politics.  ^*  In  both 
cases,  homage  was  paid  by  one  party,  and  protection  and  favour  ac- 
corded by  the  other.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  6i  the 
French  crown.  Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal 
favour ;  and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence."  What  were  the  effects  of  this 
system  ? 

Now  the  ''  delusion,"  that  royal  patronage  is  beneficial  to  national 
literature,  that  there  is  some  magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king, 
which  stimulates  the  intellect  of  the  favoured  author  whose  heart  they 
are  permitted  to  gladden,  is  not,  in  Mr.  Buckle's  view,  a  mere  innocent 
fallacy, — is  not  to  be  despised,  as  one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that 
still  linger  round  the  person  of  the  sovereign — but  is  in  its  practical  con- 
sequences very  injurious.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, he  thinks  himself  authorized  to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which 
a  sovereign  has  recompensed  a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are  st 
least  twenty  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is  behind  it.  In  no  age 
have  literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profuseness  as  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been  so  mean-sfMrited,  so  ser- 
vile, so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their  great  vocation  as  the  apostles  of  know- 
ledge and  the  missionaries  of  truth.  *^  The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV. 
originated  in  the  g^titude  of  men  of  letters ;  but  it  is  now  supported 
by  a  popular  notion  that  the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mamly  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  examine  this  opinion, 
we  shall  find  that,  like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is  full, 
it  is  entirely  devoid  of  truth."  And  Mr.  Buckle  then  goes  on  to  prove, 
that  the  literary  splendour  of  the  Grand  Monarque's  reign  was  not  the 
result  of  the  Grand  Monarque's  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of  that  great 
veneration  which  preceded  him ;  and  that  the  intellect  of  France,  so  far 
from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence,  was  hampered  by  his  protec- 
tion ;  that,  in  short,  the  so-vaunted  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  an  age  of 
literary  decline  and  decay,  which  decline  and  decay  we  may  directly  and 
distinctly  trace  to  his  majesty's  condescension  in  taking  literature  under 
his  wing— ^too  warm  a  place,  and  too  close  an  atmosphere,  to  be  good 
for  it — where  it  could  not  breathe  freely,  or  speak  out,  but  must  needs 
dwindle,  peak,  and  pine — a  sickly  thing,  and  a  stunted,  so  long  as  the 
overshadowing  influence  remained. 

There  are  two  leading  circumstances  on  which  our  historian  relies,  to 
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prove  his  case.  The  first  is,  that  the  immense  impulse  which,  duiing 
the  administrations  of  Bichelieu  and  Maxarin,  had  been  given  to  the 
highest  branches  of  knowledge,  was  suddenly  stopped.  ''In  1661 
I«ouis  X  V.  assumed  the  government,  and  from  that  moment  until  his 
death,  in  171  o,  the  history  of  France,  so  far  as  great  discoveries  are  con* 
earned,  is  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  If,  putting  aside  all  precon- 
ceived notions  respecting  the  supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the 
matter  fairly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a  mani- 
fest dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that  was  elegant, 
much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of  men  were  soothed  and  flattered 
by  the  creations  of  art,  by  paintings,  by  palaces,  by  poems  ;  but  scarcely 
anything  of  moment  was  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  If  we 
take  the  mathematics,  and  those  mixed  sciences  to  which  they  are  appli- 
cable, it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  their  most  successful  cultivators 
in  France  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal,  Format, 
Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIV.  having  any 
share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men  were  engaged  in 
tiieir  investigations  while  the  king  was  still  in  his  cradle,  and  completed 
them  before  he  assumed  the  government,  and  therefore  before  his  system 
of  protection  came  into  play.  Descartes  died  in  1650,  when  the  king 
was  twelve  years  old.  Pas^,  whose  name,  like  that  of  Descartes,  is 
commonly  associated  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  while  Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was 
not  aware  that  any  such  man  existed.  His  treatise  on  conic  sections  was 
written  in  1639  ;  his  decisive  experiments  on  the  weight  of  sax  were 
made  in  1648 ;  and  his  researches  on  the  cycloid,  the  last  great  inquiry 
he  ever  undertook,  were  in  1658,  when  Louis,  still  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of  authority.  Format  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fouhd  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician, 
in  which  respect  he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.  The  most  important 
steps  he  took  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  infinites,  applied  to 
the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves ;  which,  however,  he  completed  in 
or  before  1636.  As  to  Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Gassendi  died  in  1655,  six  years  before  Louis  was  at  the  head  of  affairs ; 
while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,  when  the  great  king  was  ten  years  old. 

'^  These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just  before  the  system 
of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation.  Shortly  after  their  death  the 
patronage  of  the  king  began  to  tell  upon  the  national  intellect ;  and 
during  the  next  fifty  years  no  addition  of  importance  was  made  to  either 
branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with  the  single  exception  of  acoustics,  to 
any  of  the  sciences  to  which  the  mathematics  are  applied.  The  further 
the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline 
become,  and  the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between  the 
waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit  which  enfeebled 
the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen.  Louis  had  heard  that  -astronomy 
is  a  noble  study  ;  he  was  therefore  anxious,  by  encouraging  its  cultiva- 
tion in  France,  to  add  to  the  glories  of  his  own  name.  With  this  view, 
he  rewarded  its  professors  with  unexampled  profusion  ;  he  built  the 
splendid  Observatory  of  Paris  ;  he  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent 
foreign  astronomers,  Cassini  from  Italy,  Romer  from  Denmark,  Huygens 
from  Holland.  But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce  a  single 
man  who  had  made  even  one  of  those  various  dbcoveries  which  mark  we 
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epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  countries  vast  prog^ss  waa 
made ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  hy  his  immense  generalizations^ 
reformed  nearly  every  branch  of  physics,  and  remodelled  astronomy  by 
carrying  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system « 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor,  that  these 
wonderful  discoveries,  which  changed  the  face  of  knowledge,  were 
entirely  neglected,  there  being  no  instance  of  any  French  astronomer 
adopting  them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been 
published  by  their  immortal  author.  Even  in  matters  of  detail,  the  most 
valuable  improvement  made  by  French  astronomers  during  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  not  original.  They  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the 
micrometer ;  an  admirable  resource,  which,  as  they  supposed,  was  first 
contrived  by  Picard  and  Auzout.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  here 
again  they  were  anticipated  by  the  activity  of  a  ftreer  and  less  protected 
people ;  since  the  micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigne  in  or  just 
before  1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  from  having  leisure  to 
patronise  science,  was  about  to  embark  in  that  struggle  which,  ten  years 
later,  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life."  Evidence  is  also  adduced  to  show 
that  French  workmen  were  unable  to  construct  the  tools  required  for 
accurate  investigation,  and  that  the  improvements  effected  in  French 
manufactures  were  few  and  insignificant,  and  available  rather  for  luxury 
than  use. 

So  again  in  other  departments — in  physiology,  anatomy,  medicine,-— 
"  we  look  in  viun  for  any  men  equal  to  those  by  whom  France  had  once 
been  honoured.  The  greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  a 
Frenchman,  was  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  a  discovery  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,*'  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  Harvey.  This  important  step  in  our  knowledge  is 
constantly  assigned  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
results  of  his  gracious  bounty;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what 
Louis  had  to  do  with  it,  since  the  dbcovery  was  made  by  Pecquet  in 
1647,  when  the  great  king  was  nine  years  old."  Riolan,  too,  published 
his  last  work  in  1652,  and  died  in  1657.  Then  there  came  a  pause, 
and,  during  three  generations,  the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great 
subjects.  They  had  formerly  produced  men  of  great  eminence  in  the 
practical  and  speculative  parts  of  medicine,  and  in  the  arts  connected 
with  surgery — illustrious  physicians  like  Femel  and  Joubert — skilled  and 
scientific  surgeons  like  Ambrose  Pare,  who  was  *'  one  of  the  founders  of 
comparative  osteology" — and  pathologists  like  Baillou,  the  value  of  whose 
services  in  morbid  anatomy  the  modern  faculty  freely  allow.  '*  Under 
Louis  XIV.  all  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid.  The  English,  by  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  taken  considerable  steps  in  medi- 
cine ;  its  therapeutical  branch  being  reformed  chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its 
physiological  branch  by  Glissou.  But  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  cannot 
boast  of  a  single  medical  writer  who  can  be  compared  to  these  ;t  not 

*  Sprengel,  *'  Hist,  de  la  M^ecine,"  iv.  208. 

f  It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Buckle  observes,  to  adduce  evidence  respectinn;  the 
services  rendered  by  Sydenham,  as  they  are  universally  admitted;  but,  he  adds, 
what  perhaps  is  less  generally  known,  is,  ^  that  Glisson  anticipated  those  impor- 
tant views  concerning  irritability,  which  were  afterwards  developed  by  Haller 
and  Gk)rter.    Compare  Menouard,  Eitt,  de  la  Mddecine^  vol.  ii.  p.  192;  Eiliotson's 
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even  one  whose  name  is  now  known  as  having  made  any  specific  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge.  In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  noto- 
riously inferior  to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  ; 
while  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  hest  physicians, 
was  scandalous.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during  the 
whole  of  this  long  period,  the  French  in  these  matters  effected  compara- 
tively nothing;  they  made  no  contributions  to  clinical  literature,  and 
scarcely  any  to  therapeutics,  to  pathology,  to  physiology,  or  to  anatomy." 
The  case  is  shown  to  be  similar  as  regards  zoology,  chemistry,  and 
botany — in  which  last  study,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  Henshaw,  Hooke,  Grew,  and  Millington ; 
while  in  France,  during  the  same  period,  and  ''under  the  munificent 
patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,"  things  were  at  a  stand-still,  quite. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  Mr.  Buckle's  deliberate  verdict  on  the  age  of 
the  great  king,  that,  in  all  matters  of  real  importance,  in  questions  re- 
quiring independent  thought,  and  in  questions  of  practical  utility,  it  was 
an'age  of  decay ;  an  age  of  miseiy,  intolerance,  oppression;  an  age  of 
bondi^e,  of  ignominy,  of  incompetence.  '*  Even  at  the  risk  of  exposing 
myself  to  the  charge  of  unduly  estimatinc^  my  own  labours,  I  cannot 
avoid  saying,  that  the  facts  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  have  never 
before  been  collected,  but  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text-books  and 
xepertories  of  the  science  to  which  they  belong.  Yet  without  them  it  is 
impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIV."  Not  only,  thus  for,  is  the 
hbtorian's  a  deliberate  verdict,  but  it  is  strictly  upon  the  evidence. 

But  there  is  a  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  same  reign, 
4ipon  which  he  also  dilates,  and  which,  in  importance,  he  holds  to  be 
almost  equisd  to  the  one  just  reviewed.  The  first  consequence,  he  con- 
tends, of  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  was,  to  diminish  the  field  for 
genius^  and  to  sacrifice  science  to  art :  the  second  consequence  was,  that, 
even  in  art  itself,  there  was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay.  *^  "For  a  short 
time,  the  stimulus  produced  its  effect ;  but  was  followed  by  that  collapse 
which  is  its  natural  result.  So  essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of 
patronage  and  reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and  artists, 
whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign  of  Louis,  there 
was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating  their  excellences.  The 
poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  were,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  not  only  born,  but  educated  under  that  freer  policy, 
which  existed  before  his  time.  When  they  began  their  labours,  they 
benefited  by  a  munificence  which  encouraged  the  activity  of  their  genius. 
But  in  a  few  years,  that  generation  having  died  off,  the  hollowness  of  the 
-whole  system  was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of  these  eminent  men  had  ceased  to 
live  ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how  miserable  a  plight  the  country  was  re- 
duced under  the  patronage  of  the  great  king.  At  the  moment  when 
Louis  XIV.  died,  there  was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an  artist  in  France  who 

Human  Physiol,  p.  471 ;  Bordaa  JDemovJin^  Cartdsianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Wagnei^s 
PJ^iioL  1841,  p.  655,  the  theory  is  too  exclusively  ascribed  to  Haller.'* 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Buckle's  diversi- 
fied reading,  whence  his  often  exercised  ability  to  put  forth  a  something  "  not 
generdly" or  "less  generally  known,"  as  a  corrective,  or  alterative,  to  act  on  re- 
1  oeived  opinions.    Such  instances  occur  not  only  when  he  is  treating  of  medicine^ 
but  of  p&itics,  etiucs,  history,  belles  lettres,  or  whatever  else. 
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enjoyed  a  Europeaa  leputation."  Examiniiig  this  long  reign  of  fifty* 
four  years  (1661 — 1715),  Mr.  Baekle  dwells  on  the  remariEable  fisot) 
that  everything  which  is  celehrated,  was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ; 
while  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most  eminent  masters 
all  died  without  leaving  any  successors. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place  he  looks  into  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  Of 
the  six  greatest  painters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  Le  Bron  died  in 
1680 ;  the  elder  Mignard  in  1668,  and  the  younger  in  1695 ;  Clande 
Lorraine  in  1682 ;  Lesueur  in  1665 ;  and  Poussin  ten  years  later.  <<  The 
two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Perrault  and  Francis  Mansart ;  but 
Perrault  died  in  1688,  Mansart  in  1666  ;  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  fiun^ 
died  in  1686.  The  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Puget,  who  died  in 
1694.  LuUi,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died  in  1687.  Quinauhy 
the  greatest  poet  of  French  music,  died  in  1688.  Under  these  eminent 
men,  the  fine  arts,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  reached  their  zenith; 
and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their  decline  was  portentously 
rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in  architecture  and  music,  but  even 
in  painting,  which,  being  more  subservient  than  they  are  to  personal 
vajQuty,  is  more  likely  to  flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  government 
The  genius,  however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  before  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  France  cmed  to  possess  one  of  any  merit ;  and  when 
Us  successor  came  to  the  throne,  this  beautiful  art  was,  in  that  great 
country,  almost  extinct. 

"  These  are  startiing  facts ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which  may  be 
disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  irrefiragable  testimony.  And 
if  we  examine  in  the  same  manner  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 

we  shall  arrive  at  similar  conclusions Ba<Hne  produced  Phedre  in 

1677 ;  Andromaque  in  1667 ;  AthaUe  in  1691.  Moliere  published  the 
Misanthrope  in  1666 ;  Tartuffe  in  1667 ;  the  Amre  in  1668.  The 
lAttrin  of  Boileau  was  written  in  1674 ;  his  best  Satires  in  1666.  The 
last  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671. 
The  Inquiry  respecting  Truths  by  Malebranche,  was  published  in  1674; 
ihe  Caracthres  of  La  Bruyere  in  1687 ;  the  Maximes  of  Rochefoueauld 
in  1665.  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal  were  written  in  1656»  and 
he  himself  died  in  1662.  As  to  CorneiUe,  his  great  Tragedies  were  com- 
posed, some  while  Louis  was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others  bef<»e  the  king 
was  born.  Such  were  the  dates  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  authors  of  these  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write, 
and  nearly  all  ceased  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  we  may  fairly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV.  who  those  men  wese 
that  succeeded  them ?  Where  have  their  names  been  registered?  Wheee 
are  their  works  to  be  found  ?  Who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  books  of 
those  obscure  hirelings,  who  for  so  many  years  thronged  the  oourt  of  the 
great  king?  Who  has  heard  anything  of  Campistron,  La  Chapelky 
Genest,  Ducerceau,  Dancourt,  Danchet^  Vergier,  Catrou,  Chaulieu^  Le- 
gendre,  Valincour,  Lamotte,*  and  the  other  ignoble  compilers,  who  long 
remained  the  brightest  ornaments  of  France  p     Was  this,  then,  the  oon- 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Buckle  is  a  little  hasty  in  induding  one  or  two  of  the  names  in 
this  listy—Lamotte,  for  instance.  "  Who  has  heard  anything  of"  him  7  Bather, 
who  has  not  f  that  has  heard  anything  of  French  literaiy  history  at  all,  and  knows 
who  Mme.  Dacier  was,  and  the  fortunes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bousseau.  So  again  with 
TAhbtf  Chaulieu.    But  Mr.  Buckle's  argument  is  izzefragahle  in  the 
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sequent^  of  the  royal  bounty  ?  Was  this  the  fruit  of  the  royal  patronage? 
If  the  system  of  reward  and  protection  is  really  advantageous  to  Hteratuie 
and  to  arty  how  is  it  that  it  should  have  produced  the  meanest  results 
when  it  had  been  the  longest  in  operation  ?  If  the  favour  of  kings  is,  as 
their  flatterers  tell  us,  of  such  importance,  how  comes  it  that  the  more 
the  favour  was  displayed,  the  more  the  effects  were  contemptible  ? — Nor 
was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated  by  superiority  in  any 
other  department.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Louis  XIV.  survived  the 
entire  intellect  of  the  French  nation,  except  that  small  part  of  it  winch 
grew  up  in  opposition  to  his  principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the  throne 
of  his  successor.  Several  years  before  his  death,  and  when  his  protective 
system  had  been  in  full  force  for  nearly  half  a  century,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it  against  its 
enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  military  service,  eveiything 
had  fallen  into  disorder.  At  home  there  was  nothing  but  confusion; 
abroad  there  was  nothing  but  disaster.  The  spirit  of  France  succumbed,  and 
was  laid  prostrate.  The  men  of  letters,  pensioned  and  decorated  by  the 
court,  had  degenerated  into  a  fawning  and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  their  masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted  them* 
selves  in  support  of  every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this  was,  a  corrup- 
tion, a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete  than  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe.  There  was  no  popular 
liberty ;  there  were  no  great  men ;  there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no 
literature ;  there  were  no  arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented  people, 
a  rapacious  government,  and  a  beggared  exchequer.  Without,  there  wow 
foreign  armies,  which  pressed  upon  all  the  frontiers,  and  which  nothing 
but  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  a  change  in  the  English  cabinet,  pre- 
vented  from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.''  The  author^s 
annotations  upon  this  text,  comprising  excerpts  from  various  writers,  to 
indicate  the  depression,  and  indeed  utter  exhaustion  of  France  at  this 
period,  are  painfully  exact  in  the  corroborative  eridence  they  afford. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  Mr.  Buckle  traces  the  reaction  against  the 
protective  spirit,  and  preparations  for  the  French  Revolution.  Of  par* 
ticular  interest  is  his  inquiry  into  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  influence 
our  country  exercised  on  France  during  the  two  generations  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  convulsion.  He 
doubts  if,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were,  either  in 
literature  or  in  science,  five  persons  in  France  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
fish  langpiage— for  we  were  considered  a  barbarous  horde,  possessing 
nothing  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened  men.  Whereas,  during  ihe 
two  generations  in  question,  there  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  of  eminence 
who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn  English ;  while  many  of  them  did 
bodi.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  curious  proof  which  the  audior's 
erudition  enables  him  to  establish  of  this  fact.  He  is  minute  upon  the 
subject,  because  he  wishes  to  show  that  the  impetus  to  which  the  reaction 
(against  protective  policy)  owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England ; 
and  that  it  was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  political 
liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the  rest  of  Europe*  One 
great  consequence  of  this  union  between  the  French  and  English  inind% 
ne  then  shows  to  have  been,  the  establishment  of  a  complete  schism 
between  the  literary  men  of  France,  and  the  classes  who  exclusively 
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goyerned  the  cotmtry.  As  examples,  amongst  those  who  suffered  either 
oonfiscaUon,  or  imprisomnent^  or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  suppression  of 
their  works,  or  the  ignominy  of  being  forced  to  recant  what  they  had 
written,  he  finds,  hesides  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaa*- 
marchais,  Berruyer,  Bougeant,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,'  Diderot,  Dudos, 
Freret,  Helvetius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Montesquieu, 
Mercier,  Morellet,  Raynal,  Rousseau,  Suard,  Thomas,  and  Voltaire. 

The  last-named  author  ranks  very  high  in  Mr.  Buckle's  estimate  of 
liistorical  genius.  Voltaire  is  honoured  as  the  first  historian  who  wrote 
history  as  it  should  be  written — ^with  attention  fixed  on  matter  of  real 
importance,  to  the  neglect  of  those  idle  details  with  which  history  had 
formerly  been  filled ;  as  the  first  historian  who  recommended  uniyersal 
freedom  of  trade ;  the  first  who  dispelled  men's  ^'  childish  admiration  for 
tbe  Middle  Ages,"  and  represented  them  as  ^'  what  they  really  were,-^ 
a  period  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness ;  a  period  when  injuries 
were  unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and  superstition  unrebuked."  We 
may  remark,  too,  that  Mr.  Buckle  ^'can  say  with  confidence,  after  a 
careful  comparison  of  both  writers,  that  the  most  decisive  arguments 
advanced  by  Niebuhr  against  the  early  history  of  Rome  had  all  been 
anticipated  by  Voltaire ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found,  by  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  man  has  written,  instead 
of  ignorantly  railing  against  him."  For  a  methodical  proof  of  this  alle- 
gation, and  for  a  thousand  others,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  author 
himself — of  whose  extraordinary  research  this  fragmentary  notice  of  ours 
can  give  only  the  faintest,  feeblest  idea.  Ex  pede  Herculem  is  all  very 
well ;  but  if  your  space  only  admits  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  foot,  not  even 
the  Uttie  toe  complete,  your  presentment  of  Hercules  is  out  of  the  que8-> 
tion.  The  brick  offered  as  a  sample  of  the  house,  nearly  enough  typifies 
what  we  have  been  about. 

We  have  made  no  kind  of  attempt  to  controvert  the  leading  prindples 
of  Mr.  Buckle's  work — ^tiiough,  unless  they  are  radically  wrong,  the  re- 
ceived opinions  and  cherished  convictions  of  the  world,  on  the  questions 
here  in  debate,  are  false,  and  must  sooner  or  later  die  out.  Were  we 
just  as  capable,  as  in  reality  we  are  not^  of  controverting  those  prindples, 
it  would  yet  be  preposterous  to  venture  on  such  a  task  in  this  place,  and 
within  the  limits  at  our  disposal.  We  should  have  treated  such  a  work, 
by  such  a  man,  with  the  same  ^*  distinguished  consideration,"  had  it  been 
written — supposing  such  a  thing  possible — by  a  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  behalf 
of  the  Roman  communion ;  or  by  a  Mr.  Newdeg^te,  in  &vour  of  the 
protective  spirit  and  practice ;  or  by  a  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  principles  of 
high-church  liberalism;  or  by  a  Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  as  an  exponent  of 
golden  medium  Whiggism ;  or  by  any  one  else — supposing  any  one  else 
to  have  the  power — in  any  other  cause,  supposing  any  other  cause  to  be 
worth  the  pains.  One  thing  we  feel  assured  of — ^that  even  granting  tiiis 
History  of  Civilization  in  England  to  be  based  on  fallacies,  nobody  will 
or  can  read  through  Vol.  I.  without  having  his  attention  absorbed,  and 
his  mind  kept  viridly  on  the  alert, — or  will  close  it  without  such  an 
eagerness  to  see  Vol.  II.,  so  soon  as  ever  it  shall  be  ready,  as  seldom  in- 
deed is  experienced  by  readers  of  a  long  Introduction — ^never  before,  of 
an  Introduction  thus  bulky  and  thus  discursive. 
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A  VISIT  TO  ICELAND  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1857. 

BY  J.  WILLIAM  BUSHBT. 
PAKT  IV. 

On  coming  to  Oefiord  we  determined  to  visit  Myvatn  and  the  northern 
sulphmr  mines ;  therefore,  having  packed  our  clothes  in  a  small  port- 
manteau, stowed  away  some  provisions  and  liquor  in  a  tin  case,  and  with 
our  tent  and  sleeping  gear  strapped  up,  £.  and  I  started  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June  on  our  trip  to  the  ahove-named  lake, 
the  sulphur  mines  of  NamaQall,  Laxamyri,  and  Husavik  Bay.  Our  eight 
horses  were  sent  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  Oefiord,  the  frith  heing 
fordahle  a  little  above  the  town,  and  we  rowed  across  to  meet  them;  the 
water  was  very  shoal  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards  from  the  shore,  and  the 
sailors  had  to  get  out,  when  the  boat,  thus  lightened,  was  pushed  by  them 
to  the  opposite  side.  We  had  with  us  Geir  Zoeg^,  and  another  guide 
from  Akureyri,  Olafur  by  name,  a  little  wiry  fellow,  who  never  was  tired, 
and  was  always  ready  and  obliging. 

We  commenced  our  journey  by  ascending  the  mountain  opposite  Aku- 
reyri by  a  winding  path;  the  ascent  occupied  an  hour,  and  a  half;  on 
the  other  side  flows  the  river  Fujoska,  which  empties  itself  into  Oefiord 
by  the  farmstead  Laufas.  Crossing  the  river  at  a  ford  which  took  our 
horses  up  to  the  belly,  we  ascended  the  other  side  through  perhaps  the 
forest  par  excellence  of  Iceland,  a  quantity  of  brushwood  or  species  of 
thorn-trees  from  four  to  seven  feet  high.  This  shrubbery,  which  thinly 
covered  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  ran  along  the  valley:  through 
which  the  Fujoska  flows,  was  taller  and  more  approaching  a  plantation 
than  any  I  had  seen  elsewhere  in  Iceland.  Winding  round  several  barren 
sandy  mountains,  and  passing  by  two  farms  situated  amidst  green  patches 
of  herbage  in  the  valleys  between  them,  we  came  to  a  long  and  fertile- 
looking  plain,  shut  in  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  snow-clad 
summits  gave  evidence  of  their  height.  Pursuing  our  way  at  full  gallop, 
after  passing  several  farms,  we  reached  a  good-sized  lake  called  Ljosa- 
vatn,  whose  still,  pure-looking  water  invited  us  to  take  a  bath.  I  had 
much  inclination  to  do  so,  the  day  being  oppressively  hot,  but  a  kind  of 
suspicion  of  insecurity,  and  fear  of  these  volcanic  waters,  that  I  cannot 
account  to  myself  for  feeling,  prevented  my  stretching  my  limbs  in  a 
swim  in  any  of  them. 

We  stopped  on  the  banks  of  Ljosavatn  {vatn^  I  have  before  mentioned, 
means  lake)  to  allow  our  horses  to  rest,  and  to  take  our  frugal  lunch  of 
sea-biscuit  and  water,  for,  in  order  to  travel  fast,  as  we  proposed  doings 
we;  had  brought  with  us  but  a  very  limited  supply  of  provisions.  The 
banks  of  Ljosavatn  are  in  some  places  very  steep,  and  of  a  crumbling 
kind  of  black  clav,  mixed  with  lava^  and  hard  red  clay.  I  picked  up 
some  very  beautiful  specimens  also  of  round  balls  of  yellow  clay  and 
ashes  mixed,  in  which  pieces  of  lava  had  become  embedded. 

From  Akureyri  to  Ljosavatn  we  had  seen  no  signs  of  lavai  but  now 
along  this  lake  it  became  apparent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lake  we  came 
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on  a  very  curious  mass  of  rocks,  or  what  I  took  to  be  cinders,  so  black 
and  burnt-looking  were  they.  The  mass  of  rocky  cinders  stood  over- 
hanging the  path,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  passer-by,  frowningly 
warning  him  to  turn  back.  Leaving  the  lake  and  its  dark-looking  sentinel 
rock,  we  emerged  on  an  extensive  plain,  where  the  pasturage  would  have 
been  pretty  good  but  for  the  numerous  ruts  and  the  mounds  upon  mounds 
with  which  these  plains  invariably  abound.  After  a  couple  of  hours'  ride 
we  came  to  the  Skjalfandafljot,  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  with  many  small 
islands  in  it,  having  several  tributaries  in  this  valley,  and  running  from 
its  source  some  fifty  miles  into  the  sea.  When  we  arrived  at  its  banks 
and  looked  on  the  oroad,  strong  stream,  I  expected  certainly  to  have  a 
swim  for  it  before  it  should  be  fairly  crossed.  Our  Akureyri  guide, 
Olafur,  went  first,  not  quite  confident ;  the  baggage  and  spare  ponies 
were  next  driven  in,  and  Zoega  and  we  followed  them  cautiously.  With 
a  tight  rein  we  toiled  across,  an  occasional  stumble  into  a  hole  or  uneven 
part  of  the  river-bed,  which  our  ponies,  sure-footed  as  they  were,  could 
not  avoid,  wetted  us  half  way  up  the  leg,  but  otherwise  we  escaped  with- 
out the  sousing  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  undergo  in  crossing  the  noble 
Skjalfandafljot 

Having  passed  the  river,  we  ascended  much  higher  ground,  and  entered 
on  a  large  plain  alternately  of  green  meadow  and  sandy  barren  g^und, 
with  a  few  farms  dotting  it  here  and  there  where  the  land  was  best. 
Grreat  numbers  of  curlew  and  plover  continually  tempted  E.,  but  having 
shot  a  ptarmigan,  he  now  despised  commoner  game.  Passing  plain  after 
plain,  encumbered  with  the  everlasting  little  tumuli,  among  which  almost 
all  the  roads  in  Iceland  are  made  to  wind,  knocking  our  toes  at  every 
ten  yards,  and  being  frequently  nearly  sent  out  of  the  saddle  by  an  extra 
hard  collision,  as  the  ponies  galloped  or  paced  full  pelt  along,  we  at  last 
came  to  the  river  Lax^,  where  it  winds,  serpent-like,  round  and  round, 
forming  innumerable  little  islands,  amidst  which  the  clear  water  rapidly 
flows,  or  leaps  in  mimic  Niagaras.  This  would  have  been  a  delightful 
j^e,  and  I  think  we  would  have  pitched  our  tent  here,  and  remained  all 
night,  as  it  was  already  nine  o'clock,  and  we  had  been  the  whole  day  in 
the  saddle,  but  the  myriads  of  flies,  which  nearly  drove  us  mad,  prevented 
our  stopping  in  this  otherwise  charming  spot.  The  flies  came  into  our 
mouths,  our  eyes,  our  noses,  and  ears ;  I  never  saw,  I  never  felt  anything 
Hke  their  attacks. 

The  Lax^  here  is  pretty  deep  in  some  parts,  and  in  fording  it  Zoega  and 
his  pony  tumbled  into  a  hole,  and  we  thought  the  latter  would  have  been 
killed.  Olafur  quickly  waded  to  his  comrade's  assistance,  and  together, 
up  to  the  middle  in  the  water,  they  pulled  the  poor  pony,  who  was  nearly 
done  up,  out  of  the  place  where  he  was  struggling  with  only  his  nose 
above  water.  Lax  means  salmon,  and  a  river — so  there  are  several 
Laxas  in  Iceland.  This  river  comes  from  Myvatn,  and,  af);er  innumerable 
windings,  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  We  stopped  for  an  hour  or  two  by 
one  of  the  waterfisills  of  the  Laxa,  and  E.  got  out  his  fishing-tackle  and 
tried  to  take  some  trout,  but  they  would  not  rise  to  fly  or  minnow — a 
sore  trial  to  his  patience.  I  had  my  trials  too,  for  on  canying  E.  his 
landing-net,  my  pony  got  out  of  his  depth,  and  I  had  a  good  ducking. 

Having  determined  to  push  on  to  Myvatn,  we  were  soon  again  in  full 
tvo^  and  passed  laige  masses  of  lava  amidst  the  grass,  which  was  of  a 
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beaotifiil  green.  The  ground  was  undnlating,  with  alternate  basins  and 
mounds  of  bright  grass,  to  which  the  piles  of  daiic  laya  formed  a  striking 
eontrast.  At  about  the  distance  of  four  miles  firom  our  last  halting-place 
we  encountered  a  black,  forbidding  mountain  of  cinders,  around  whose 
inhospitable  base  we  wound,  and  then  emerged  upon  a  plain  with  marshy 
ground^  and  small  lakes  or  ponds,  in  which  quantities  of  ducks  were 
swimming  about,  apparently  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  lonely  region. 
Falrther  on  we  again  came  upon  large  quantities  of  lava  amidst  the  green 
sward,  wearing  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  castles  and  Tillages. 
Sereral  times  I  thought  and  exclaimed,  *^  Now  that  must  be  the  home- 
stead near  which  we  are  to  stop,"  only  to  find  that  it  was  a  delusion  of 
lava.  I  took  the  trouble  to  ride  out  of  our  way  to  visit  one  of  these 
curious  piles  of  lava,  and  found  it  to  be  in  shape  a  veritable  grotto,  with 
an  opening  like  a  door,  and  a  high  vaulted  roof.  Moreover,  though  I 
neither  saw  people  nor  other  habitation  near,  it  was  evidentlr  used,  for 
dried  fish  hung  firom  numerous  cords  stretched  across  it  an  j  all  round 
the  sides.  I  had  to  gaUop  hard  to  regain  my  party,  who  had  been 
trotting  on. 

Arrived  at  Myvatn,  we  found  it  a  very  extraordinary-looking  and 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  studded  with  green  islands,  the  resort  of  in- 
numerable birds  and  water-fowl  of  every  kind.  The  turf  here  was  of  the 
greenest  and  most  luxuriant  I  had  yet  seen  to  within  three  or  four  yards 
of  the  lake,  which  space  was  composed  of  sand  of  a  very  dark  brown  tint, 
and  in  many  places  of  a  jet  black.  The  water  waa  exceedingly  clear,  and 
we  saw  the  black  bottom  through  it.  It  would  seem  that  it  deepened 
very  much  a  few  yards  firom  the  bank.  We  followed  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  lake  along  its  shore,  meeting  enormous  masses  of  lava  of  every 
imaginable  shi^  at  every  tea  or  twenty  yards,  generally  rising  fix>m  an 
eminence  of  green  turf,  with  a  corresponding  hollow  or  basin  near  it. 
There  were  no  trees,  no  shrubs,  nor  any  of  the  soflter  features  of  nature 
here ;  all  around  bore  the  stamp  of  its  wild  volcanic  origin.  These  l&va 
masses,  surrounded  by  the  rich  green  turf,  were  amongst  the  most  curious 
of  the  rights  I  had  beheld  in  Iceland.  Many  of  them  resembled  the  ruins 
of  castles,  the  crumbling,  brittle  lava  standing  up  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  looking  like  the  remains  of  the  tower,  while  around  one  could  trace 
gates,  and  loopholes,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  decayed  fortress.  It  was  a 
strange  spectacle. 

Gladly  did  we  halt  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  pitch  our  tent  near  the  farm- 
house of  Grimstadir,  at  the  northern  end  of  Myvatn,  and  gladly  did  we 
prepare  for  supper ;  but,  alas !  the  case  which  haa  contained  our  provirions 
had  been  so  well  shaken,  chemin  Jitisantj  that  never  was  there  bill  of  fore 
so  uninviting.  The  salt  and  pepper  had  broken  loose  from  their  re* 
oeptacles,  the  butter  had  entirely  escaped  firom  the  sweetmeat-jar,  in 
which  we  had  fondly  hoped  it  was  secure,  and  had  smeared  everything  in 
the  case,  having  been  itself  churned  into  a  blue  mess ;  the  biscuit  was 
pounded  into  little  bits,  and  the  ham,  when  tumbled  out  upon  the  ground, 
might  have  suited  the  delicate  appetites  of  cannibals  or  ostriches.  Hungiy 
aa  I  was,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  touch  anything  but  some  shexry  and 
broken  biscuit. 

We  had  placed  our  tent  on  a  grassy  mound  near  the  lake,  vrith  its  doot 
towards  the  sun,  which  lingered  on  die  horiion,  for  there  was  no  nigbt^ 
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and  about  two  o'clock  we  got  to  rest.  I  had  not,  however,  enjoyed  more 
than  two  short  hours'  repose,  when,  at  four  o'clock,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
voice  at  the  door.  The  sun  was  shining  gloriously,  and  at  first  I  thought 
it  was  much  later,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  guides  calling  us,  so  I  said, 
^'  Come  in  ;"  and  presently  a  shock  head  was  poked  through  the  opening, 
and  a  body  struggled  in  after  it.  The  individual,  saying  '^  I  speak  Eng- 
lish, my  lord,"  stretched  himself  by  my  side,  whereat  I  recoiled,  re- 
membering Grimsoe.  I  waited  for  my  disturber  to  state  his  errand,  but 
so  more  English  being  forthcoming,  I  asked  what  he  wanted  in  Danish, 
which  he  understood.  He  replied  that  he  wanted  to  buy  an  English 
book.  I  told  him  I  had  none  either  to  g^ve  or  to  sell,  but  he  still 
bothered  me  for  one.  E.,  awakened  by  the  noise,  asked  what  the  man 
wanted,  blessed  him,  and  went  to  sleep  again;  but  I,  feeling  at  first 
interested  in  one  who  was  so  anxious  to  learn  English  in  this  desolate, 
out-of-the-way  region,  bore  patiently  for  some  time  with  his  desperate 
attempts  to  make  himself  understood  in  that  language,  and  his  earnest 
appeals  for  an  English  *'  Istoria  bog  "  to  be  sold  him.  At  length,  being 
wearied  and  bored,  I  gave  the  persevering  petitioner  a  dram  of  whisky, 
which  he  did  not  like,  finding  it  too  strong,  and  turned  him  out,  still  de- 
manding an  English  ''  Istoria  bog."  I  afterwards  heard  from  the  guide 
that  this  fellow  was^a  joiner  and  farmer  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake ;  he  had  been  once  to  Copenhagen,  so  spoke  a  little  Danish,  and  had 
become  possessed  of  an  English  g^mmar  and  dictionary,  whence  his 
English.  He  had  seen  our  cavalcade  while  fishing,  and  had  rowed  over 
to  our  tent.     His  untimely  visit  deprived  me  of  an  hour's  sleep. 

It  is  surprising  how  anxious  the  Icelanders  are  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  English  lang^ge,  and  how  they  labour  to  acquire  it.  They 
are  much  more  desirous  to  learn  English  than  French.  With  very  limited 
means  of  instruction,  we  found  that  some  of  the  clergymen  and  the 
magistrates  spoke  English  a  great  deal  better  than  many  foreigners  who 
have  resided  for  years  in  England,  yet  they  had  never  been  regularly 
taught  the  langpiage,  and  had  seen  but  few  English  books.  The  higher 
class  among  the  Icelanders  are  extremely  well  informed,  and  they  all  seem 
to  have  great  capabilities  for  being  good  linguists.  No  presents  are  so 
much  valued  by  them  as  those  of  books.  Several  of  the  best  educated 
Icelanders  understand,  besides  the  dead  lang^nages,  which  are  much 
studied  in  their  remote  island,  Danish,  French,  German,  and  English ; 
and  Icelandic  translations  from  modem  works  in  these  languages  are  to 
be  met  witii.  Milton  has  been  translated  into  Icelandic,  so  also  have 
some  of  Pope's  and  Bums's  poems.  Poetry  is  still,  as  of  old,  a  £avonrit« 
branch  of  literature  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  distant  place,  though 
the  Skalds,  like  the  Welsh  bards,  have  passed  away.  The  Eddas,  or 
mytiiologiail  writings,  of  which  the  first,  or  Elder  Edda,  is  a  collection 
of  poems,  the  other,  or  Younger  Edda,  of  prose  discourses,  attributed  to 
Snorro  Sturieson,  who  lived  between  the  years  a.d.  1178  and  1241,  and 
the  Sagas,  or  historical  and  biographical  writing^  belong  to  the  ancient 
literature  of  Iceland.  These,  however,  are  still  in  vogue  among  a  people 
whose  geographical  position  severs  them  considerably  firom  those  conntnes 
which  are  in  constant  intercourse  and  collision  with  each  other,  and 
where  the  phases  of  all  affiurs,  political,  domestic,  literary,  are,  in  their 
ichanges,  almoai  as  rapid  as  are  the  footsteps  of  time. 
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Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  college  at  ReykjaTik,  where  there 
are  some  very  learned  professors,  and  the  students  have  every  possible 
advantage,  there  are  scarcely  any  schools  in  Iceland,  education  is  by  no 
means  neglected,  and  every  one  almost,  both  male  and  female,  can  read 
and  write.  Some  means  of  in-door  amusement  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
a  place  where,  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  months,  the  sun  is  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hours  above  the  honzpn,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
is  as  dark  as  night.  In  their  domestic  circles  it  is  then  customary  for 
one  individual  to  read  aloud,  while  the  rest  occupy  themselves  in  some 
kind  of  handicraft.  The  young  women  are  great  adepts  in  embroidery. 
I  brought  from  Iceland  with  me,  as  a  specimen  of  their  work,  a  beauti« 
fully  embroidered  belt,  ornamented  with  silver ;  and  I  remember  that  a 
little  ^rl,  to  whom  I  had  made  a  present  of  a  pair  of  small  scissors,  was 
so  grateful  for  it,  that  she  kissed  my  hand  repeatedly. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  newspapers  are  published  in  Iceland, 
and  not  only  at  the  capital,  Reykjavik,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
The  Nordriy  of  eight  pages,  containing  principally  local  intelligence,  ad- 
vertisements, &c.,  comes  out  regularly  at  Akureyri.  I  was  amused  to  see, 
from  a  paragraph  in  a  number  of  the  Nordriy  that  homcBopathy  had 
actually  found  its  way  to  these  unsophisticated  islanders!  Next  morning, 
leaving  Zoega  with  the  baggage  at  Grimstadir,  we  started  with  Olafur 
and  two  spare  horses  for  the  sulphur  mountains,  which  we  could  see  in 
the  distance,  and  which  appeared,  even  far  off  as  they  were,  covered  with 
yellow  patches.     A  ride  of  two  hours  brought  us  to  the  NamaQall  range 
of  [hills,  over  which  we  passed,  and  came  to  a  valley  on  the  other  side^ 
amidst  many  lofty  mountains,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.    They  were  very  picturesque,  and  all  gave  evidence  of  sul- 
phur, but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  habitation  near,  or  anything  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  sulphur  mines  had  ever  been  worked. 
Beyond  the  NamaQall  lie  the  Krafla  Mountains,  where  also  there  are 
large  deposits  of  sulphur.    An  attempt,  however,  was  made  in  the  six^^ 
teenth  century  to  work  these  mines,  and  renewed  at  a  later  period,  but 
they  did  not  pay  on  either  occasion,  and  have,  of  course,  been  aban- 
doned.    The  Krafla  and  NamaQall  sulphur  beds  are  situated  at  about 
thirty-eight  miles  from  Husavik  Bay.     We  found  round  about  the 
sulphur  beds  many  boiling  mud-springs;  one  of  these  was  very  large, 
perhaps  the  third  of  the  size  of  the  Great  Geysir,  and  it  cast  up  every 
now  and  then  the  blue  boiling  clay  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
It  was  dangerous  to  approach  this  natural  caldron,  which  was  seated  in  a 
hollow,  surrounded  by  clay  of  a  light  blue  colour  and  mounds  of  sulphur. 
While  stepping  cautiously  along,  one  of  my  legs  suddenly  sank,  and  was 
embedded  up  to  the  knee  before  I  got  it  out,  when  I  sprang  on  a  hard- 
looking  place  ;  a  jet  of  steam  issued  immediately  from  the  spot  where  I 
had  sunk  in.    Luckily  I  had  on  thick  jack-boots  up  to  my  knees  and 
waterproof  leggings  over  them,  or  I  should  have  been  burned,  for  the 
sulphur  was  very  hot.    At  another  place,  where  I  was  busy  poking  into 
the  mounds  of  sulphur  with  my  riding-cane,  and  turning  up  pure  lumps 
of  it  to  cool,  I  suddenly  felt  the  foot  which  was  bearing  my  weight,  and 
which  had  sunk  a  little  into  the  ground,  though  it  was  tolerably  hard 
there,  bum  as  if  dipped  in  boiling  water.    I  expected  to  have  found  the 
sole  of  my  boot  burned  off,  but  it  was  only  blistered,  doubtless  from  th^ 
steam  acting  on  it. 
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We  stayed  soolie  time  e^aimning  these  deposits  of  isiilphar»  and  the 
wonderfiil  boiling  claj-^prings,  of  which  there  were  several  in  this  sal- 
phureoiis  vaUey.  It  is  no  easy  task,  and  re(|anes  a  little  nerve  to  walk 
over  die  hot  snlphw  and  among  those  awful  looking  mod-springs.  A 
nngle  &lse  step,  or  the  giving  way  of  the  treaeheroos  pieee  of  elay  oa 
which  one  is  standing,  and  one  might  be  pitched  headlong  into  the 
seething  pit.  On  all  sides  the  ground  opened  and  emkted  steam;  in 
fiust,  I  suspect  tiie  whole  valley  mnst  be  nndermined^  and  ia  a  state  of 
perpetual  steam.  One  eonld  not  stick  a  cane  down  anywhere,  without 
on  its  being  withdrawn,  a  little  column  of  steam  risiiu^  up*  I  brought 
away  specimens  of  many  di£Ferent  coloured  <^ys — bn^t  red,  browq, 
white,  and  Une;  also  some  of  the  sulphur.  Near  the  laige  nMid-spiing 
was  an  extennve  sheet  of  beautiful  blue  day,  whidi  had  evidently  been 
discharged  by  this  NamaQall  Geysir,  and  had  spread  in  layi»»  elong 
that  psrt  of  the  valley.  I  should  think  Mb  day  would  be  vahiable  in 
pottery. 

On  returning  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  onr  horses,  we  fiMmd  that 
they  had  never  moved  irom  the  spot  where  we  had  dismonnted  and 
thrown  our  bridles  over  their  heads ;  there  was  no  grass  for  them  ther^ 
poor  animals,  and  they  stood  with  their  heads  hanging  down  and  their 
eyes  half  dosed,  as  if  the  horrid  smell  of  sulphur  whidi  pervaded  the  air 
had  made  them  stupid  and  sleepy. 

It  must  have  been  a  stupendous  convulsion  of  natuTO  whadft  rent  the 
earth  here  and  formed  Myvatn,  for  that  fioB  lake  was  formed  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks  at  the  eDormo«a  milsses  of 
lava,  the  black  sand,  and  the  mountains  of  cinders  around  it.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  varies  from  one  to  four  miles  in  width*  The  lava 
here  seems  very  old,  and  has  quite  a  diffstent  appearanee  to  tiunfc  which 
we  saw  in  the  south.  Immediatdy  around  Myvatn  aro  large  quantities 
spread  over  the  flat  parts  of  the  land,  layer  upon  layer,  and  lying  in 
r^B^ar  mounds,  where  the  condensed  air  has  exploded  and  blown  op  the 
sc^d  lava,  which  now  remains,  as  it  doubtless  has  done  for  ag6%  in  piles 
like  children's  houses  of  cards  or  piled  musket^  one  large  blade  slab 
resting  against  the  other  in  a  complete  drde.  One  mi^t  also  liken 
these  lava  mounds^  when  seen  at  a  distance,  to  a  camp  of  dark  tents 
pitched  in  regular  order.  At  tibe  northern  end  of  Myvatn  are  many 
hills  of  cinders,  and  one  peculiar  diaped  mountain  of  eonsideraUie  length, 
oblong  in  form,  and  having  a  deep  crater  the  whole  extent  of  its  sammit. 
I  think  the  country  about  this  lake  is  more  ouiiocis,  and  the  lava  more 
tsrrible-loddng  tbian  anywhere  else  in  Iceland.  In  this  wild  rc^on 
around  Myvatn  fiiU  thirty  craten  can  be  eonnted  from  one  spot  Lava 
caves — among  which  Surtahellir,*  639  feet  in  length,  deserves  especial 
mention— deqs  fissures  and  oreviees  in  the  masses  of  lava*  and  crater 
lakes,  axe  often  to  be  met  with ;  and  the  basalt  odoimadei,  with  dbeir 
regular  rows  of  natural  pinars,  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  plaaes,  are 
Tory  beantifuL 

The  small  isbads  in  Myvatn  do  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  lafft;  Aey 

~^ — ■ — — - —  —  1 1 1     I      I 

*  SarttheU2r,theCaYeQfSurtuz.  Surtnr,  or '*  The  Black  One,*' was  the  Satan 
of  the  Northern  ^^thologj;  he  was  represented  as  wielding  a  flaming  sword,  and 
as  ruler  in  MnspeOheim— a  luminous,  glovring  place,  impervious  to  stmi^fers— 
tiiewerldsr  elementary  ftae.  TbMUfl^Miagen^lhenBaffisrwwMvinMasHsf 
time,  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 
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are  covered  with  verdure  aod  Wild  flowers  of  aumy  oolonrf,  and  are  the 
resort  of  immeofe  qnaaftities  of  irild^fowL  The  laJke  also  abounds  mth 
trout  I  bat  here^  as  almost  ererywhere  else  in  Iceland,  they  are  indifferent 
to  the  seduetiODS  of  the  fly  or  xnianov  of  the  professed  aofi^ler.  £.  hired 
Mr.  Jon  Jonason,  our  nocturnal  visitor,  with  his  boat,  and  went  over  ihe 
lake,  but  not  a  trout  caught  he,  and  he  returned  much  disgusted  at  his 
want  id  success,  and  with  Jon,  who  was  half  tipsy,  and  annoyed  him  by 
his  r^terated  demands  for  a  book. 

Alter  paying  and  biddii^  adieu  to  the  £yrmer  of  Grimstadir,  and  t^- 
tng  Mr.  Jon  Jonsson  thai  our  names  were  Lords  Smith  and  Goosebernr, 
we  started  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  Hnsavik  Bay,  near  which, 
at  a  place  called  Lexamyrl,  we  intended  to  pitch  our  tent.  Our  road, 
for  p^haps  the  first  ten  miles,  laj  over  barren  undulating  land,  covered 
entirely  with  black  sand,  or  fine  cinders;  not  a  Agn  of  vegetation,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  to  be  seen  over  these  vast  solitary  wastes. 
The  track  was  marked  for  a  long  way  by  stones  on  either  side.  Our 
horses  went  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  cool  evening  air ;  indeed,  the  little 
asumal  I  bestrode  literally  nm  away  with  me  a  dozen  times,  though  the 
ground  was  more  than  fetlock  deep  in  heavy  sand  ;  I  did  not  much  relish 
his  going  so  fasi^  as  I  had  a  loaded  gun  Immping  behiod  my  hack« 

After  leaving  this  arid  waste,  we  came  upon  fields  green  and  fresh- 
looking,  and  wound  round  hills  covered  with  verdure,  at  whose  base  ran 
a  beautifbl  mountain  stream,  in  one  plaoe  forming  a  lovely  cascade. 
Pursuing  the  course  of  tfaii  stream  we  reaped  Langavatn,  a  long,  still 
lake,  on  which  numerous  ducks  were  swimming,  while  fidi  were  con- 
stantly darting  to  the  surface.  We  then  entered  a  valley,  where  were 
some  boiling  springs,  but  we  did  not  stop  to  inspect  them ;  on  our  left 
rose  high  hiUs,  whose  summits  were  white  with  snow.  I  think  our  guides 
must  have  here  lost  the  proper  trade,  for  we  passed  over  a  inld  and 
dreadfully  wearying  tract  of  heath,  without  any  indication  of  a  path. 
Our  horses  by  this  time  were  becoming  jaded,  and  we  ourselves  were  cold 
and  tired,  and  a  drizzling  rain  added  to  our  discomforts.  Up  and  down 
over  Uus  endless  pnurie  we  wended  our  way,  crossing  a  fatiguing  sucees- 
aion  of  mounds  oif  short,  roi^h  heather,  with  deep  ruts  between  them, 
into,  over,  and  up  and  down  which  we  scrambled  as  best  we  could.  I 
sever  was  so  tired  of  any  [uece  of  road  in  my  life  as  of  die  last  three 
miles'  ride  to  Laxamyri.  Most  thankful  we  were  to  strike  upon  the  right 
road  agtaiu,  and,  after  erosstog  the  Laxji,  to  arrive  at  the  home  of  the 
hospitable  Johamxes  Sjristiansyni.  We  pitched  our  tent  on  a  hill  near 
the  house,  and  having  awoke  some  of  the  inhabitants,  procured  some 
straw  to  durow  en  the  ground  under  our  sleeping  gear,  for  the  soil  was 
very  wet  It  is  only  wonderful  that  we  did  not  get  severe  colds,  <nr  be 
attacked  by  rheumatism  in  consequence  of  these  frequent  damp  ^  lodg- 
ings on  the  cold  ground,"  according  to  the  old  song.  By-the-by,  rheu- 
matic a&etioDfl  appear  to  be  the  most  general  class  of  complaints  in  lee- 
land,  and,  next  to  these,  liver  complaints  axe  the  most  prevalent.  I  make 
this  statement  on  good  medical  authority. 

Though  it  was  two  o'clock  in  fte  morning  b^re  we  had  reached 
Laxamyri,  we  were  up  betimes  next  day,  and  had  a  cs^ital  break£ist, 
Herr  Johannes  sending  us  some  delicious  smoked  salmon,  cakes,  and  hot 
eoffse.  £.  ijhen  set  &  to  examine  Husavik  Bay,  but  my  foot  bang 
Tery  paicfol  I  renahied  in  the  tent^  and  aome  half-dozen  IHtla  children 
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soon  smroanded  it.  Being  fond  of  children,  I  began  to  play  with  them, 
and  draw  little  things  for  them.  I  made  a  happy  likeness  of  one  pretty 
little  girl,  with  which  she  ran  home,  and  presently  four  or  fiye  young 
women  came  peeping  into  the  tent,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
wanted  their  portraits  taken  too.  I  am  no  hand  at  taking  likenesses,  but 
1  put  the  prettiest  in  position,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  fiice  on  card- 
bcMurd,  the  Iceland  cap  being  the  only  resemblance ;  my  subject  was 
rather  good-looldng,  and  I  would  have  kept  my  likeness  under  execution 
some  time,  but  the  prudent  matron  called  them  all  back  to  the  house, 
and  reluctantly  they  left  the  tent  and  the  strange  man  without  their 
pictures.     I  could  not  understand  their  language^  nor  they  mine,  but  we 

fot  on  famously  for  all  that.  Soon  I  had  another  eruption  of  visitors ; 
ye  men  came  and  looked  with  curiosity  and  amazement  into  the  tent. 
They  had  never  seen  such  a  contrivance  0ft  grand  before ;  one  addressed 
me  in  Danish,  and  we  had  a  long  talk.  He  was,  I  afterwards  found  out, 
a  clergyman.  He  was  a  very  good-looking,  jovial  kind  of  fellow,  nothing 
starched  about  him;  he  taught  me  the  Icelandic  for  "pret^  girV — 
"  fragrar  konur" — and  divers  other  sentences  of  a  like  nature,  of  which 
I  meant  to  make  use  if  opportunity  offered. 

Laauunyri  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  half-way  house,  and  its  good  pro- 
prietor being  very  hospitable,  numbers  of  travellers  (natives)  stopped  and 
had  refreshments  there,  paying  nothing.  They  had  smoked  salmon  to 
eat  and  milk  to  drink.  Johannes's  house  boasted  of  a  comfortable  room, 
wainscoted,  and  with  a  boarded  floor,  where  the  travellers,  without  refer- 
ence to  rank,  took  their  passing  meal.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  good  a 
habitation  in  this  remote  part  of  the  island,  for  the  march  of  improve- 
ment in  house-building  has  not  yet  reached  the  shores  of  Iceland.  Since 
the  twelfth  century  the  other  people  of  the  North  have  been  acquiring  a 
taste  for  more  comfort  and  convenience  in  their  dwellings,  but  the  Ice- 
landers have  never  participated  in  this  impulse  ;  they  have  adhered  with 
wonderful  tenacity  to  old  habits  and  usages,  and  thus  their  dwellings  and 
household  arrangements  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  so  far 
back  as  when  the  Sagas  were  written.  The  best  room  is  generally  "  the 
guest  chamber ;"  the  few  other  apartments  are  almost  always  dark  and 
dismal,  with  low  sloping  roofs.  An  Icelandic  flEum-house  has,  invariably, 
small  outhouses  near  it,  which  are  used  as  smithies,  cow-houses,  stables, 
and  places  for  drying  fish  in.  In  the  abodes  of  the  lowest  classes  there 
is  generally  but  one  room  for  eating  and  sleeping  in;  the  bedsteads  serve 
also  as  tables  and  seats ;  yet  even  in  these  there  is  frequently,  if  not 
always,  a  wooden  shelf  laden  with  books. 

I  saw  in  the  parlour  at  Laxamyri  a  rough-headed  Icelander  and  a 
little  girl  hard  at  work  eating ;  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  two 
shoveUed  the  salmon  down  their  throats,  using  their  finc^ers  and  a  knife. 
They  have  no  forks  here.  After  devouring  their  food  more  like  wild 
beasts  than  human  beings,  they  got  up,  and  the  man,  drawing  his  arm 
across  his  greasy  mouth,  kissed  Herr  Johannes  two  or  three  times 
heartily.  This  is  a  horrid  habit  they  have  in  Iceland ;  the  men  kiss 
each  other  to  no  end.  On  the  arrival  of  a  travelling  party,  a  general 
kissing  takes  place  ;  the  men  kiss  all  the  males  and  females  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  however  ugly  or  repulsive-looking  the  individual  may  be,  he  or 
she  is  kissed  all  the  same.  I  was  afraid  this  hungry  Icelander  would 
offer  to  salute  me,  so  I  advanced  my  hand  well  and  ng^dly  to  the  firoot, 
to  prevent  any  nearer  approach* 
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Round  Laxamjri  were  large  quantities  of  the  plant  they  call  ^^Fefea^ 
like  a  small  water-lily,  bearing  a  top  with  a  little  tuft  of  cotton ;  the 
people  use  this  as  wick  for  their  lamps,  and  it  seems  admirably  adapted 
for  burning. 

The  salmon  in  the  Laxd.  at  this  point  are  of  enormous  size,  many 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  in  weight,  and  full  a  yard  long.  They  smashed 
up  all  £.'s  tackle,  making  nothing  of  it.  The  salmon  here  would  not 
touch  the  flies  or  minnows,  of  which  £.  had  laid  in  a  large  stock  at 
Edinburgh.  The  natives  never  attempt  to  take  them  by  tackle ;  the  way 
they  manage  is  this :  a  man  walks  into  l3ie  stream  up  to  his  hips,  and  plants 
a  long  pole,  with  a  large  sharp  hook  at  the  end,  in  the  stream,  with  the 
hook  upwards.  When  a  salmon  swims  by,  he  jerks  up  the  hook,  and  fixes 
him;  tnen  ensues  a  struggle  between  the  two,  the  fisherman  often  bringing 
the  salmon  to  land  firmly  locked  in  his  sturdy  arms.  There  must  be  an 
immense  quantity  of  salmon  in  the  Laxa  here.  E.  saw  thirty  salmon  swim- 
ming up  stream,  and  a  sheet  would  have  covered  them ;  in  fact,  he  saw 
countless  numbers,  and  dreadfully  vexed  he  was  that  he  could  only  land  one. 
He  caught  some  twenty  fish  by  the  tail,  by  simply  trolling  his  minnow 
across  the  stream  as  they  were  swimming  in  the  clear  water,  but  they 
were  too  strong,  and  moved  off  with  his  tackle  as  if  it  had  been  only 
packthread. 

After  having  dined  in  our  tent  on  some  salmon  supplied  us  by  the 
worthy  Johannes,  we  repaired  to  his  comfortable  house  to  take  coffee. 
They  make  excellent  coffee  in  Iceland.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  hint  at 
the  number  of  cups  of  this  refreshing  beverage  we  disposed  of,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  good  matron,  who  vied  with  her  husband  in  hospi- 
tality. We  were  the  very  first  foreign  travellers  who  had  ever  visited 
Laxamyri,  and  to  commemorate  this  proud  event,  and  as  a  souvenir  of 
Ids  English  guests,  we  presented  ^*  Yow,  yow,"  as  we  called  old  Johannes, 
because  he  was  always  laughing,  and  saying,  "  Yow,  vow"  (Yes,  yes), 
with  our  two  silver  forks.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  gift,  and  care- 
fully locked  them  up  in  his  bureau,  for  he  actually  possessed  such  a  piece 
of  furniture. 

Bidding  adieu  to  our  kind  hosts  of  Laxamyri,  we  prepared  for  our 
long  ride :  we  intended  to  travel  all  night,  and  reach  the  ship  the  next 
morning,  from  which  we  were  distant  about  sixty-five  miles.  We  started 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  a  drizzling  rain,  clothed  in  our 
waterproofs,  and  prepared  for  water  from  above,  and  water  from  below, 
for  we  had  several  broad  and  deep  rivers  to  cross  en  route. 

On  the  first  part  of  our  way  back,  our  route  lay  over  the  road  we  had 
come,  but  this  time  we  kept  the  bridle^track,  and  our  guide  did  not  ex- 
perimentalise as  on  the  previous  night,  consequently  we  saved  some  ten 
miles  at  least  of  road.  Our  horses  were  fresh,  and  we  galloped  on,  after 
crossing  a  ford  of  the  Laxa,  until  we  came  to  the  boiling  springs  we  had 
seen  on  our  right  coming  from  Grimstadir.  We  then  turned  off  to  the 
left,  and  traversed  the  plain  of  Reykadal,  where  were  large  masses  of 
lava,  covered  with  the  grey  moss,  which  gives  such  a  venerable  appear- 
ance to  the  lava  to  which  it  clings.  Again  we  had  to  cross  the  Lax^, 
where  it  widened  into  a  breadth  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
this  sheet  of  water  looking  as  if  it  would  give  us  a  swim  before  we 
reached  the  other  side.  Cautiously  one  of  the  guides  went  first,  feeling 
bis  way,  or  rather  his  pony  doing  it  for  him ;  then  the  baggage  and 
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gpare  honei  followed;  mod  we  eume  Itui,  keeping  clote  in  the  wake  of 
toe  animals  before  ui.  Happily  we  got  over  without  any  catastn^lie  ; 
nor  can  I  trathfully  lay  that  I  iwam  my  ponj  across  a  single  riyer  in 
Iceland.  At  times  they  may  be  swollen  and  dangerous,  but  this  musfe 
be  in  the  spring,  when  the  melting  snow  finds  its  way  to  them,  and 
increases  thm  body  of  water.  The  rivers  where  the  banks  are  low,  aie 
generally  fbrdable  in  particular  plaees>  but  the  smaller  high-banked 
streams  are  deep,  and  one  may  get  in  them  a  good  soasingy  as  I  found 
out  when  carrying  £.  his  landing-net  across  a  rivolet  not  wider  than  » 
good-sited  dinioe-room ;  my  pony  took  one  st^,  and  I  found  mysdf 
with  his  nose  and  my  shoulders  only  above  water. 

Soon  after  we  recrossed  the  look  we  came  to  Reykadalavatn,  a  lake 
very  prettily  studded  with  green  islands^  on  which,  though  it  was  in  die 
middle  of  the  night — or  what  ought  to  have  been  night — we  saw  several 
men  searching  for  the  wild  birds'  eggs,  which  they  use  for  food*  The 
people  seem  to  have  no  fixed  hour  for  bed  in  summer.  Yon  find  some* 
body  up  wherever  you  go,  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  constantly  meet 
travelling  parties  with  Uieirlong  strings  of  ponies,  laden  with  wool,  going 
to  the  town,  or  with  planks — two  eadi  side  a  pony — and  other  neces- 
saries, coming  from  the  town.  Tins  was  the  time  of  the  year  for  tbe 
peasants  to  go  and  exchange  their  commodities  with  the  merchanta,  and 
hence  our  meetiog  so  many  parties  travelling.  They  did  not  proceed 
at  the  rate  we  did,  however;  we  generally  went  at  a  gallop  or  trot,  and 
the  Icelanders  wended  their  way  quietly  along  when  with  merchandise* 

I  may  here  mention  that  travelling,  as  far  as  the  deeds  of  mankind 
are  concerned,  is  perfectly  safe  in  Iceland ;  one  never  hears  of  robberies 
with  or  without  violence ;  honesty  being  as  much  a  characteiistic  of  die 
peofde  as  is  their  passionate  love  for  their  own  wild  country.  A  census 
of  the  population  taken  in  1855,  gives  only  two  prisonen  in  the  island 
out  of  64,603  inhabitants. 

Having  crossed  a  river  which  flows  from  Reykadalsvatn,  we  came  to  a 
steep  hill,  where  we  dismounted,  and  i:^  which  we  led  our  horses.  Glad 
fflght !  a  beautiful  cascade  leaped  down  from  rock  to  rock,  and  we  were 
thankful  to  quench  our  thirst  with  its  dear  water,  for  our  last  botde  of 
shory  had  got  broken  on  the  way.  We  then  traversed  a  large  platean 
of  uneven  ground,  a  soil  of  lava,  clay,  and  heather,  with  the  trade — for 
there  was  not  even  a  bridle-path — madced  by  little  pyramids  of  stones,  the 
common  mode  in  Iceland,  whidi  saves  all  road-making.  This  platean 
passed,  we  came  to  the  descent  of  the  mountain,  and  I  foond  that  we 
looked  down  on  the  extensive  valley  throi^h  which  the  Skjalfandafljot, 
with  its  tributaries,  pursues  its  serpentine  course  to  the  ocean.  It  was 
now  about  half-past  three  o'dock  in  the  morning,  and  the  anow-storm 
and  heavy  dou&  which  were  rapidly  coming  up  from  the  novthward,  ob* 
scared  the  magnificent  view  we  diould  otherwise  have  had.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  prospect  was  inexpressibly  grand  and  wild.  In  die  distance,  to 
the  left,  we  saw  the  spray  rising  &wa  a  point  whero  die  xivor  bounded 
over  a  splendid  foil,  and  dashed  itself  around  and  amid  die  rocks  at  the 
bottom ;  fiur  in  ftont  rose  a  long  twage  of  snow-topped  mountains,  whidi 
were  every  moment  becoming  whiter  with  the  foiling  snow  ;  on  the  x%ht^ 
the  river  wound  in  many  tortuous  folds  through  die  green  paetm^  and 
round  numerous  black,  lava-coveied  islands,  which  zearad  t&eb  v^dcaaio 
bulk  high  out  of  its  waters.    Immediately  below  ns  was  a  form-house^ 
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and  a  solitary  peasant  turning  out  the  sheep  towards  the  mountains,  down 
whose  steep  and  rocky  sides  we  were  slowly  descending  by  constant  tacks 
every  two  minutes.  It  was  the  most  magnifieeot  inew  I  had  seen  in  Ice- 
land, and  on  a  sunny  day  would  have  been  enchanting. 

It  had  now  beecmie  very  cold — my  fingers  could  scarcely  hold  the  rdns. 
We  slopped  at  a  isam^  called  FHotsbakki,  and  had  some  milk ;  then 
ziding  on  the  margin  of  the  Skjalfiuida^ot  for  some  distance,  we  came  to 
a  fotdable  place,  where  we  happily  crossed  its  turbulent  waters  in  safetyr 
Then  came  meadow  lands  and  lava  wastes  akematelyy,  until  we  got  to 
I^osavati^  and  struck  into  the  same  road  by  which  we  had  come.  It  was 
bitteriy  cold,  and  a  drizzling  nun  added  to  our  discomfort ;  but  ziding  hardy 
we  reached  Oefiord  at  elev«i  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  been  from 
kalf-paat  ten  o'dock  the  preceding  mght  on  the  road.  On  coming  ov«r 
the  last  mowitain  we  had  to  cross,  the  snow  drove  in  our  faces,  and  hnng 
on  our  whiskers;  and  chilled,  tired,  and  hungry,  we  were  in  no  enviaUe 
pUjghfc. 

We  were  not  e^)eeted  back  so  soon^  the  natives  at  Akuieyri  having 
calculated  that  it  would  take  us  six  days  to  do  what  we  accomplished  in 
three.  Very  impatient  we  were  that  they  did  not  see  us  at.  once  from 
the  shop,  as  we  rode  down,  under  the  mountain,  to  the  shove  opposite 
Aki»eyrt,  We  fired  several  shots — there  being  no  ^der-dueks  near  to 
be  scared  away — which  at  last  attracted  attention  and  gladly  did  we  see 
the  boat  sent  off  for  us.  Our  anxiety  now  was  to  know  if  Clarke  had  got 
any  beesdcfittt  for  us,  as  we  were/&mishing.  He  had  noiie !  Oh,  Clarke 
— economical  Clarke!  It  was  too  bad — we  had  to  wait  a  full  hour,  and 
tlien  go  ncdiing  Imt  ham  and  Mder-dncka'  eggs  I 

We  found  tfaore  had  been  a  ball  on  board  tib«  previous  evening  ;  and 
I  heard  rumours  of  the  doctor  (who  never  takes  anything  but  water) 
having  danced  an  Irish  jig  eM-a-t'iff  to  the  boatswain^  who  executed  a 
hornpipe,  both  to  the  admiratioB  of  the  ladiea  of  Akureyri.  Notwith- 
standing his  exertions  in' the  dancing  lin^  the  doctor,  Mr.  W.,  and  I,  had 
to  take  sapper  with  Mr.  Bavstein,  and  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  we  rose  from  taUe !  E.  had  gone  to  bed  instead  c^  joining  Mr* 
Havstein's  party,  and  I  had  to  sustson  his  credit :  it  wa»  bard  work  to 
drink  tiU  five  o'clock,  aftw  having  passed  the  previooe  night  on  horse- 
back, and  ridden  not  less  than  sixty-five  miles ;  but  I  hope  that  I  did  not 
comport  myself  unworthily,  notwithstanding  the,  to  me^  unaccustomed 
qiumtam  of  libatioas»  This  £urewdl  drinking-bout,  and  the  purehMe, 
after  modb  trouble  of  two  ponies  winch  were  sent  cm  board  to  be  taken 
to  Engkiid,  were  our  last  aduevementa  on  the  shores  of  Iceland.  The 
next  (hiy  we  had  half  Akureyri  (m  hoard  to  see  the  ship  under  weigh,  and 
to  make  a  short  trip  down  the  fiord.  Never  having  bef<»e  seen  a  steamer^ 
great  was  the  delight  of  all  our  guests^  and  doubtless  the  8rd  of  July,  1847, 
will  long  retain  a  place  in  the  remembrance  of  these  good  people. 

Off  Skipalone,  jolly  old  Danieken's  fsrm,  we  landed  all  the  party,  some 
in  the  cotter,  and  some  by  boats  of  their  own  in  waiting,  and  dipping  oar 
ens^,  we  steamed  away  from  Oefiord,  round  by  the  east  coast.  We 
passed. Cape  Langenaes,  along  black  premimtory,  and  the  high  BMontain- 
ous  country  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  thus,  having  almost  circumnavi- 
gated its  v^  and  interesting  shores,  we  bade,  not  without  regret,  a  final 
adieu  to  the  extraordinary  scenery  of  Iceland. 
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THOMSON  AS  A  POET  OF  NATURE. 

The  enduring  popularity  of  Thomson,  as  a  descriptive  poet,  is  a  living 
proof  that  the  English  people  are  essentially  a  poetical  people.  This  love 
of  the  purest  intellectual  gratification  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible  is 
a  very  satisfactory  feature  in  our  advanced  civilisation.  It  assures  us  that, 
notwithstanding  the  practical  character  of  our  daily  life  and  our  exciting 
politics,  there  is  still  a  national  taste  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the  pure 
creations  of  the  imagination.  «A  people  in  whom  the  love  of  poetry, 
and  especially  the  poetry  of  Nature,  is  still  strong,  is  assuredly  very  far 
from  approaching  that  downward  path  in  the  career  of  nations  one  of  the 
indications  of  which  is  often  exhibited  in  a  loss  of  sensibility  and  in  the 
extinction  of  the  imagination.  This  love  of  poetry  is,  we  believe,  very 
generally  diffused.  We  hear  of  working-class  poets,  minstrels  of  the 
anvil  and  the  loom.  No  cheap  periodical  is  complete  without  its  original 
poetical  effusion,  which  is  often  read  with  keener  relish  by  the  honest, 
hard-working  mechanic  than  the  most  exciting  tale  or  the  most  stimu- 
lating political  essay.  A  man  of  genius  knew  the  most  effectual  way 
to  the  hearts  of  the  labouring  population,  and  by  clothing  his  reasoning 
in  the  gaxb  of  poetry,  and  intermixing  his  lessons  in  political  economy 
with  vivid  pictures  of  Nature,  produced  that  remarkable  work,  <*  The 
Corn-Law  Rhymes,'*  which  was  long  not  only  a  political  text-book  for 
the  million,  but  a  manual  of  poetry  and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  multi- 
tudes pent  up  in  dismal  towns,  which  the  pure  breath  of  Nature  never 
enters,  and  who  can  rarely  visit  even  the  uninviting  fields  and  Ueak 
moors  of  their  own  unfavoured  localities. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  poetry  of  Nature  rather  than  the  poetry  of 
passion  that  has  ever  most  strongly  affected  the  English  mind.  Tenny- 
son, the  most  popular  of  our  modem  poets,  with  all  his  strong  feeling  and 
deep  pathos,  is  most  appreciated  for  his  exquisite  delineations  of  Nature, 
and  for  the  interest  which  he  has  contrived  to  throw  over  some  of  the 
most  ordinaiy  and  even  repulsive  features  of  our  English  landscape.  In 
this  respect  he  resembles,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  Poet  of  the 
Seasons. 

Thomson  produced  his  most  popular  work  at  a  period  when  the 
better  qualities  of  our  nature,  at  least  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society, 
were  in  a  very  dormant  state.  Scepticism  in  religion,  corruption  in 
public,  and  licentiousness  in  private  life  were  the  prominent  character- 
istics of  our  social  condition ;  yet  the  success  of  the  Seasons  was  in- 
stantaneous and  complete.*  It  seemed  as  if  a  fountain  of  emotion  which 
had  been  long  overgrown  and  hidden  by  the  weeds  of  a  corrupt  civilisa- 
tion,  had  been  unexpectedly  revealed  and  shot  its  bright  and  sparkling 
waters  into  the  light  of  day.  All  classes  participated  in  the  sensation 
of  a  new  pleasure,  and  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  many  were  for  the  first  time 
opened  to  the  attractions  and  enjoyments  of  Nature.  Thomson  disco* 
vered  that  he  had  touched  a  chord  of  humanity  that  vibrated  in  unison 

*  Winter,  as  is  well  known,  was  published  first;  but  the  other  parts  followed  in 
quick  succession. 
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with  his  own.  Praise  and  enthusiastic  approbation  poured  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters,  and  more  substantial  testimonials  were  tendered  and 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  Quin  the  actor,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
gratitude  and  delight,  presented  him  with  a  hundred  guineas,  ''as  a 
poor  equivalent  for  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Seasons." 

It  would  be  '^  to  g^ld  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  to  throw  a  per- 
fume on  the  violet,^'  to  eulogise  or  criticise  so  well-known  and  popular  a 
poem  :  there  are,  however,  portions  of  Thomson's  works  whicn  have 
been  comparatively  neglected,  but  which  equally  illustrate  his  great 
powers  as  a  descriptive  poet,  and  abound  in  beauties  even  of  a  higher 
order  than  any  that  are  found  in  the  Seasons ;  and  this  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Upon  this  poem  Thomson  put  forth  all  the  powers  of  his  genius,  and 
lavished  all  the  riches  of  his  imagination.  It  is  the  most  finished  of  his 
works.  His  most  genial  hours  must  have  been  employed  in  its  elabora* 
tion,  and  it  embodies  his  happiest  inspirations.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
artistic  and  thoroughly  complete  poems  in  the  English  language.  The 
interest  is  sustained,  the  versification  faultless,  the  unity  complete.  The 
boundless  love  of  Nature  is  nowhere  more  prodigally  displayed,  and  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  such  as  a  punter  might  study  with  profit  and 
delight.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  strange  but  undoubted  trutn  that  this  poem, 
so  rich  in  everything  that  can  delight  the  fancy  and  satisfy  the  moral 
taste,  was  but  coldly  received  at  its  first  appearance,  and  is,  at  this  day» 
as  remarked  by  Wordsworth,  ''the  delight  only  of  a  few  T 

It  has  been  said  by  a  great  critic  that  the  poetry  of  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence can  only  be  described  in  poetry. .  The  moral  is  simple — ^namely,  the 
necessity  of  labour  to  the  happiness  and  elevation  of  man.  The  poem 
opens  with  a  description  of  tne  valley  in  which  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
is  placed,  and  no  painter  has  ever  conceived  or  represented  a  scene  of 
more  perfect  loveliness : 

In  lowly  vale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 

A  most  encnanting  wizard  did  aoide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  fomid. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground. 

And  there,  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  decked  with  Spring,  with  Summer  half  embrowned, 

A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 

No  living  soul  could  work,  nor  cared  even  for  play. 

Was  nought  around  bat  images  of  rest. 
Sleep-soothing  groves  and  quiet  lawns  between. 
And  flowering  beds,  that  slumbrous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed,  and  beds  of  pleasant  green. 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played, 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen, 
That  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  hercb  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hiUs, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
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And  now  aad  then  sweet  pybmel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doTes  pbdn  amid  the  forests  deep. 
And  still  a  ooil  the  ffrasshop]^  woald  keep. 
Yet  dl  these  blend^  sounds  mclined  all  to  sle^. 

roll  in  the  passage  of  the  rale  above 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood, 

Wh^re  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  move. 

As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood. 

And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 

Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 

Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood. 

And  where  this  ^^ey  winded  out  below, 

The  munnoring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

This  beautiful  scene  fills  the  mind  with  seosatioQ  of  voluptaoiis  enjoy- 
ment and  dzeamy  repose.  It  was,  probably,  not  miiirely  a  creaition  of  toe 
poet's  imagination.  Thomson  must  at  some  period  of  iSs  have  visited  the 
north  ooast  of  Devon,  for  the  landscape  which  he  has  so  exquisitely  por- 
trayed has  its  exact  counterpart  in  some  of  those  londy  valleys,  or  combea 
as  tiiey  are  provincially  called,  which  open  out  upcm  the  coast*  ^ut  in  by 
loflty  hills  erowned  with  woods,  a  bright  stream  flows  through  them,  the 
meadeiro  are  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  sea  is  audible  before  it  is 
seen*  No  one  can  have  wandered  through  one  of  these  beautiful  sylvan 
vales  (rarely  explored  by  the  tourist,  but  often  haunted  for  weeks  by  the 
delighted  artist)  without  having  the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  Castie  of 
Indolence  brought  to  his  recoUection.  There,  more  perhaps  than  any- 
where in  England,  is  felt  the  impression  of  pesfeet  solitude  uid  perfect 
beauty.  There  is,  moreover,  a  solenmity  in  the  aspect  of  Nature  whlck 
strongly  affects  the  imagination.  On  a  calm  summer  evening,  when  the 
sun  woots  its  horizontal  beams  up  the  valley  and  throws  a  flood  of  amber 
light  over  the  pine-dad  hills,  the  scene  is  inexpressibly  lovely ;  it  is  more 
impressive  in  the  ''  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon,"  just  before  the 
thunder  breaks  over  the  heights,  or  on  some  stormy  afternoon  when  the 
vnnd  makes  mournful  music  as  it  sweeps  through  the  woods.  These 
romantic  valleys  generally  terminate  in  a  small  sandy  bav,  shut  in  by 
precipitous  and  picturesque  rocks,  the  abode  only  of  the  gull  and  the  sea- 
mew.  No  fisherman's  cot  relieves  the  solitude,  and  no  sigpi  of  civilisa- 
tion is  visible  except,  perhapS|  a  white  sail  gliding  akmg  the  distant 
horizon. 

Thomson  has  allegonsed  Indolence  as  a  wizard  dwelling  in  a  paradise 
of  terrestrial  beauty,  and  eeaselessly  striving  by  the  charms  of  his  song 
to  entice  mankind  into  his  voluptuous  but  enervating  retreat.  The  hap- 
piness of  a  life  exempt  from  toil  and  care  is  exemplified  in  the  freedom 
and  joy  of  the  insect  and  feathered  tribes : 

Behold  [  ye  pilgrims  of  the  earth,  behold  f 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfol£ 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May  I 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  P 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie? 
Erom  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray. 
From  flower  to  flower  on  babny  gales  to  fly. 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 
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Behold  the  merrj  miiifltrels  of  the  mom, 
The  feathered  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  thrmits,  that  from  the  flowering  thorn 
Hymn  their  good  God  and  carol  sweet  of  Iotc  ; 
Such  gratefm,  kindly  raptures  them  emove, 
Tb^  neither  fJongh,  nor  sow,  nor  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves  they,  drove ; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale. 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 

Then  follows  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  statesmen  and  heroes  of  past 
ages,  who  [found  that  happiness  in  rural  peace  which  the  fevered  excite- 
ment of  public  li^  had  failed  to  bring : 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose, 
They  hate  to  mmgle  in  the  filthy  fray, 
Wh^e  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  raneour  grows. 
Embittered  more  and  more  from  day  to  day : 
Even  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  kst  have  stolen  away; 
80  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumnan  shore 
Eetiring,  tasted  joys  he  never  felt  before* 

Descriptions  of  the  interior  of  the  Castle,  of  the  amusements  of  its 
inmates,  of  the  voluptuous  banquets,  of  the  music  which  attended  them, 
of  the  pictures  collected  for  the  gratification  of  refined  taste,  of  the 
gardens,  the  fountains,  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  days,  the  dreams  by 
night,  the  magic  mirror  in  which  all  the  turmoil  of  the  world  without 
was  viewed  by  the  residents  of  the  Castle,  succeed,  and  resemble  the 
imagery  which  Tennyson  has  employed  so  lavishly  in  Us  fine  poem  the 
Palace  of  Art  Tennyson's  object  was  to  depict  the  misery  and  despair 
of  a  cultivated  mind  which  had  lived  long  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  isolation,  and  found  its  enjoyments  in  the  solitary  indulgence  of 
meditation  and  in  the  contemplation  of  artistic  beauty.  Thomson  de- 
scribes the  pernicious  consequences  of  that  indolence  which  Wordsworth 
says  is  "  so  dear  to  native  man,"  enervating  the  body  and  paralysing  the 
soul.  Thomson  enforces  his  moral  chiefly  by  the  representation  of 
horrible  forms  of  phyucal  suffering,  Tennyson  by  portraying  the  more 
fearful  agonies  of  the  soul : 

She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth's  mouldering  sod, 

Inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame. 
Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  God, 

Lost  to  her  place  and  name* 

In  the  second  part  of  his  fine  allegorical  poem  Thomson  represents  in 
stanzas  of  inimiteble  beauty  the  education  and  career  of  Industry,  the 
power  destined  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Indolence,  and  to  dispel  the 
charms  by  which  mankind  had  been  enslaved.  He  describes  him,  after 
civilising  the  barbarous  regions  of  the  ancient  world,  as  taking  up  his 
final  abode  in  Britain,  upon  which  the  poet  bestows  some  graceful 
praise  : 

He  liked  the  soil,  he  liked  the  dement  skies. 

He  liked  the  verdant  hills  and  flowery  plains. 

Be  this  my  gv^  my  chosen  isle  (he  cries); 
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This,  whilst  my  labour  Liberty  sustains. 

This  queen  of  ocean  all  assault  disdains. 

Nor  liked  he  less  the  genius  of  the  land. 

To  freedom  apt  and  persevering  pains. 

Mild  to  obey,  and  generous  to  command. 

Tempered  by  forming  Heaven  with  kindest,  firmest  hand. 

He  chooses,  like  Itidolence,  a  beautiful  and  secluded  valley  for  his 
abode  : 

For  this  he  chose  a  farm  in  Deva's  vale. 

Where  his  long  alleys  peeped  upon  the  main; 

In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  healthful  gale, 

Here  mixed  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  swain. 

The  happy  monarch  of  his  sylvan  train ; 

Here,  sided  by  the  ^ardians  of  the  fold, 

He  walked  his  rounds,  and  cheered  his  blest  domain : 

His  days,  the  days  of  unstained  nature,  rolled 

Keplete  with  peace  and  joy,  like  patriarchs  of  old. 

But  here,  instead  of  slothful  ease  or  enervating  enjoynient,  all  the 
rural  arts  are  cultivated  by  which  a  country  is  enriched,  and  adorned. 
The  progress  of  agiicultural  improvement,  in  its  more  poetical  aspect,  is 
sketched  in  a  few  lines  of  striking  beauty  : 

Nor  from  his  deep  retirement  banished  was 

The  amusing  care  of  rural  industry. 

Still,  as  with  grateful  change  the  seasons  pass. 

New  scenes  arise,  new  lan&capes  strike  tne  eye. 

And  all  the  enlivened  country  oeautify : 

Gay  plains  extend  where  marshes  slept  before ; 

O'er  recent  meads  the  exulting  streamlets  fly ; 

Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright  with  Ceres'  store. 

And  woods  iim)rown  the  slope,  or  wave  along  the  shore. 

The  moral  of  the  poem  is  then  wrought  out  by  an  animated  narrative 
of  the  success  of  Industry  in  his  encounter  with  the  demon  Indolence, 
and  in  a  succession  of  fine  stanzas,  containing  ^n  appeal  to  his  victims 
and  to  the  feelings  and  principles  that  had  been  temporarily  stifled  in 
the  voluptuous  retreat : 

Ye  hapless  race. 
Dire  labouring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray. 
That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face. 
And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  unquestioned  sway ; 
What  is  the  adored  supreme  perfection,  say  ? 
What  but  eternal  never-resting  soul. 
Almighty  power,  and  all-directinff  day ; 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll. 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the  whole. 

Is  not  the  field,  with  lively  culture  green, 

A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  ? 

Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  clean. 

And  fanned  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 

The  foul  Novemoer  fogs,  and  slumbrous  mass. 

With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  drooping  face  ? 

Does  not  the  mountain  stream,  as  clear  as  glass, 

Gay  dancing  on  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 

The  same  in  all  holds  true,  out  chief  in  human  race. 
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But  our  limits  forbid  further  quotation ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  critical  analysis  that  we  have  selected  this  beautiful  production  of 
Thomson's  genius  as  a  subject  of  a  brief  disquisition,  but  in  the  hope  of 
recalling  attention  to  certainly  the  not  least  attractive  of  his  delightful 
works.  The  Spenserian  form  in  which  the  poem  is  cast,  and  the  occa- 
sional use  of  obsolete  language,  are  now,  as  they  probably  were  at  first, 
obstacles  to  its  general  popularity ;  but  no  mind  with  any  poetical  sensi- 
bility can  fail  to  receive  abundant  gratification  from  its  sparkling  diction, 
glowing  imagery,  and  rich  and  diversified  descriptions. 

Johnson,  notwithstanding  his  noble  praise  of  Thomson's  poetir?  coldly 
says  of  his  Liberty :  **  When  it  first  appeared  I  tried  to  read  it,  and 
soon  desisted.  I  have  never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard 
either  praise  or  censure."  The  poem  is  not  the  brightest  emanation  of 
Thomson's  genius,  but  it  contains  many  fine  thoughts.  The  sentiments 
are  somewhat  overlaid  by  the  diction,  but  gleams  of  beauty  occasionally 
break  through  the  cloud  of  words,  and  cast  a  transient  splendour  upon 
the  page.  The  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  neglected,  but  it  cont^ns  passages 
of  considerable  descriptive  power.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
of  mountain  scenery  in  Switzerland : 

From  steep  to  steep  ascending,  the  gay  train 
Of  fogs  thick  rollea  into  romantic  smipes ; 
The  mtting  cloud  against  the  summit  dashed. 
And  by  the  sun  illumined,  pouring  bright 
A  gemmy  shower ;  hung  o'er  amazing  rocks 
The  mountain  ash,  the  solemn  sounding  piae ; 
The  snow-fed  torrent  in  white  mazes  tossed 
Down  to  the  clear  ethereal  lake  below ; 
And  high  overtopping  all  the  broken  scene. 
The  mountain  fading  into  sky,  where  shines 
On  winter,  winter  shivering,  and  whose  top 
Licks  from  their  cloudy  magazine  the  snows. 

Mountain  scenery  was  not  that  in  which  Thomson  chiefly  delighted  or 
was  most  competent  to  describe.  His  genius  recoiled  from  the  sublime, 
and  loved  to  expatiate  amidst  softer  scenes  and  yield  itself  to  gentler  in^ 
pressions.  We  find  in  his  poetry  none  of  those  personifications  which, 
occasionally,  give  such  wonderful  sublimity  to  Shelley ;  nor  does  he 
invest  the  mountains  with  awful  and  mysterious  attributes  like  Words- 
worth. He  simply  describes  them,  and  other  scenes,  as  they  appear  to 
him,  and  to  others  with  minds  of  ordinary  poetical  cultivation ;  and  this 
is  probably  one  cause  of  his  extensive  and  enduring  popularity.  He  was 
incapable  of  conceiving  a  magnificent  prosopopoeia  nke  Shelley  in  hb 
Prometheus : 

And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains, 

Shepherded  by  the  slow  unwilling  wind. 

Yet  he  occasionally  employs  imagery  of  a  high  order.  Thus  Liberty  is 
represented,  on  approaching  Britain,  as  encountering  the  Genius  of  the 
Beep: 

As  o'er  the  wave  resounding  deep. 
To  my  near  reign,  the  happy  isle,  I  steered 
With  easy  wing;  behold!  from  surge  to  surge 
Stalked  the  tremendous  Genius  of  the  Deep : 
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Aioond  him  clouds,  in  mingled  tanpest,  hung, 
Thiek-flashing  meteors  crowned  his  starry  head* 
And  readj  thunder  reddened  in  his  hand* 
Or  from  it  streamed  compressed  the  gloomy  cloud. 

Sj$  deflcription  of  Liberty  as  a  penonificaiton  k  rerj  lieaidafal : 

The  Goddess  whose  staid  eye 
Beams  the  ddrk  azure  of  the  doubtful  dawn ; 
Of  high  demeanour,  stately,  shedding  graee 
With  ev^  motion. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  Thomson's  character  is  his  thoronriily 
English  feeling.  A  noble  spirit  of  patriotbm  is  constantly  breajong 
feral  in  the  midst  of  his  worship  of  Nature,  and  he  mingles  the  praises  ra 
his  natare  land  with  eulogies  of  her  people  and  institutions  : 

Island  of  bUss !  amid  the  6ul:9ect  seas 
Thsii  thunder  round  thy  rocky  coasts,  set  up. 
At  once  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight 
Of  distant  nations ;  whose  remotest  shores 
Can  soon  be  shaken  by  thy  naval  arm : 
Not  to  be  shook  thyself,  mit  all  assaults 
Baffling^  as  thy  hoar  eliffs  the  kmd  sea-wsvre. 

The  English  character  is  admirably  described : 

Courage  of  soft  deportm^,  aepeet  calm, 
Unboastfol,  sui&ring  long,  and  till  provoked, 
As  mild  and  harmless  as  the  sporting  child  $ 
But  on  just  reason  onoe  his  fuir  roi]£ed4 
No  lion  springs  moro  eager  to  his  prey : 
Blood  is  a  naetime ;  and  his  heart  elate 
Knows  no  oepressing  fear. 

Thomson  is  the  poet  who  has  first  awakened  in  thoaflands  that  loye  of 
Nature  which  is  to  many  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  absence  of  more  stimu- 
lating enjoyments.  To  none  do  we  oftener  repair  for  the  refreshment  of 
our  spirits,  jaded  by  ^^  the  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life/'  or  exhausted  by 
its  artificial  excitements.  No  poet  so  effectually  revives  that  moral  sense 
which  polished  life,  with  its  endless  round  of  frivolities  jand  conven- 
tionalities, is  so  apt  to  obliterate.  These  influences  we  owe  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  his  feelings,  to  his  goodness,  and  to  the  cheerfiSL  per- 
suasion be  felt  that  *'  all  which  we  behold  is  full  of  blessings.''  The  ten- 
derness of  his  nature  is  shown  by  an  affectionate  sympalliy,  not  wilh  his 
own  species  only,  but  with  the  whole  animal  creation*  llie  fleecy  waa- 
derers  of  the  downs,  ^'  the  labourer  ox," 

he  whose  toil. 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  barvest ; 

the  varied  songsters  of  the  woods  and  groves,  the  swanniiig  iByriftdf  of 
ihe  atmosphere,  are  all  objects  of  his  deep,  inexfamntible  love.  What  can 
be  more  tender  than  his  lament  over  the  annual  destruction,  and  €ae 
"  ruined  commonwealth,"  of  the  bees : 

And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roamed  the  t^paag 
Intent  from  flower  to  £ower  f  foo:  this  you  tofid 
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Geasekss  the  buming  summer  heats  avaj  ? 
For  this  in  aatumn  searched  the  bloomiiig  wastes 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  ?  for  this  sad  rate  ? 
O  Man!  tyrannic  lord!  how  long,  how  long 
Shall  prostrate  nature  groan  beneath  your  rage^ 
Aw«itmg  renoTfttion  ? 

This  tendenieis  iox  organised  life  in  all  its  varied  and  minutest  farmB 
is  an  amiable  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  poets  in  general,  but  hj 
none  is  it  more  exquisitely  expressed  than  by  Thomson.  Shelley  pos- 
sessed it  in  an  equal  degree,  and  repeatedly  gave  it  utterance,  as  in  his 
Alastor: 

If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  igentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  stiU.  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred, 

Cowper's  fondness  for  animals  is  familiar  to  all,  and  Wordsworth  over- 
flows with  afFection  for  the  whole  race. 

In  other  poets  we  often  meet  with  ohcMee  sceoes  and  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  but  Tbomson  takes  us  abroad  to  survey  the  whole 
horizon,  and  view  her  in  all  her  vicissitudes.  Wordsworth  was  never 
fully  inspired  but  when  wandering  «mong  his  native  hills ;  his  genius 
never  expanded  to  its  full  dimensions  in  the  presence  of  beauty  alone. 
It  was  amidst  the  mountains  that  he  poured  forth  his  noblest  song,  and 
there,  like  them,  his  spirit  will  always  dwell  in  solitary  and  perpetual 
grandeur.  Thomson  rejoiced  in  the  streams  and  woods,  and  gently- 
swelling  hills  and  dewy  meads.  He  found  charms  even  in  the  wild 
oommon,  where  the  pUyrers 

JSing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listenix^  waste, 

and  in  the  dreary  regions,  where  the  bittem  haunts  the  fltagnftnt  po(d, 
or  ^<  shakes  l3ie  sounding  marsh"  widi  bis  hoarse  and  mdbaichdy  cry.  fie 
trod  the  freeih-tumed  furrows  and  the  breezy  downs,  roused  the  lark  from 
its  resting-place  and  caught  its  song,  in  sympathetic  raptare,  as  it  soared 
into  the  azure  sky,  "  Autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood  ;**  and  the 
winds  and  storms  of  winter  made  as  grateful  music  to  lus  earn  ae  the 
melodies  of  the  opening  spring.  He  inhaled  with  delight  evety  scent 
with  which  the  summer  breeze  was  charged ;  and  the  fitrze  blossom,  the 
bean-flower,  the  wild  rose,  and  the  woodbine,  formed  a  combination  of 
odours  more  precious  to  his  sense  than  the  rarest  of  ezodcs,  and  sweeter 
than  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia.  He  paced  the  lonely  shoro  in  lofty  me- 
ditation, and  watdied 

The  cloud  stupendous  from  the  Atlantic  main, 
l^k  towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  bine,* 

or  observing  the  omens  of  approaching  tempest,  walked  serene  amidst  the 
elemental  strife,  his  spirit  raised  and  solemnised  by  the  thunder^s  voice  and 
the  glare  of  the  illumined  sea.  Or  he  would  turn  into  the  woods  at  noon, 
lulled  by  the  hum  of  insect  life,  himself  murmuring  gratitude  for  the 
innumerable  and  varied  delights  which  Nature  has  everywhere  provided 
&r  her  lutfophisticated  children*  £ut  he  peoples  his  sylvan  jeceases 
1 1 1....  Ill  II 11  I  111  ■■■' 
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¥nth  no  fantastic  beings — ^the  creations  of  the  '^classic'*  age.  In  his 
groTes  are  no  fiiuns,  no  dryads,  no  satyrs,  no  nymphs,  no  gods,  no  god- 
desses. Even  the  traditional  English  £Eury  is  disowned.  He  rejects 
the  sapematoral  when  associated  with  the  g^tesqne  or  the  profane. 
But  he  makes  his  woods  and  groves  the  occasional  haunts  of  beings  who 
haye  once  partaken  of  the  same  natore  as  his  own.  Some  of  his  finest 
thoughts  are  founded  on  a  belief  of  their  presence  and  of  their  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  man : 

Here  often  at  the  yisionaiy  honr 

When  musing  midnight  reigns,  or  silent  noon, 

Anffelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard; 

And  Yoioes  channting  from  the  wood-crowned  hill. 

The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  sylvan  glade. 

And  he  supposes  himself,  in  some  awe-struck  moment,  thus  addressed : 

Be  not  of  us  afiraid. 
Poor  kindred  man !  thy  fellow-creatiires  we 
From  the  same  Parent  Power  our  beings  drew. 
Once  some  of  us,  like  thee,  throuch  stormy  hfe 
Toiled  tempest-beaten  ere  we  could  obtain 
This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind. 
Then  fear  not  ns,  but  with  responsive  song 
Amid  these  dim  recesses,  undisturbed 
By  noisy  foUy  and  discordant  vice. 
Of  Nature  sing  with  us,  and  Nature's  God. 

This  purity  from  clasdc  fables  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  Thom- 
son. Cowper  and  Beattie  are  equally  free  firom  them,  but  Pope,  Thom- 
son's immediate  predecessor  as  a  popular  poet,  is  a  great  o£fender  in 
this  particular  whenever  he  affects  a  pastoral  style  or  aims  at  elaborate 
description.  Scenery  is  generally  made  subservient  to  some  silly  fable. 
Even  the  Thames,  which  perpetually  flowed  before  the  windows  of  his 
villa,  a{^pears  in  Ins  poetry  chiefly  in  the  form  of  an  ugly  impersonation — 
a  river-god  with  an  inverted  urn ;  and  the  Twickenham  meadows  are 
complimented  as  the  chosen  abode  of  Pan,  Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona. 
But  Pope  had  no  real  love  for  Nature.  He  looked  out  firom  his  gprotto 
upon  rich  fields  and  woods,  and  his  imagination  probably  never  travelled 
beyond  their  limits,  nor  wished  for  any  higher  order  of  natural  beauty. 
His  trim  garden  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  finest  landscape  could 
have  afforded ;  and  if  he  ever  deviated  firom  its  well-kept  walks,  it  was 
probably  only  into  some  familiar  paths,  in  alk  stockings  and  with  hb 
gold-h^ed  cane. 

Contrasted  with  Pope,  Thomson's  poetry  is  a  treasury  of  pure  thought 
and  natural  feeling.  He  may  not  always,  as  a  poet  of  Nature,  possess  the 
sublimity  of  Wordsworth,  but  his  pages  are  not  disfigured  by  &e  puerili- 
ties, and  often  wilful  al^urdities,  of  that  great  man.  There  is  in  hss 
poetry  no  mystidsm,  no  transcendentalism,  no  attempted  identification  of 
the  world  with  its  Author.  He  looks  upon  the  universe  as  a  spontaneous, 
not  a  necessary,  creation ;  upon  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  works  of  the  Great  Architect ;  and  upon  man  as  a  creature  especially 
fbnned  to  oomprehend  and  to  enjoy  it.  He  derived  his  cheerful  faith 
less  from  "  the  dread  niagiuficeiioe  dF  hMven"  than  firom  the  woods  and 
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fields  and  streams  of  this  green  earth,  and  the  enjoyments  of  its  multi- 
tudinous and  happy  population.  The  '^  meanest  flower  that  hlows**  was 
to  him  not  less  than  to  the  not  more  spiritual,  although  profounder  poet  of 
Nature,  as  much  a  demonstration  of  boundless  power  and  universal  love  as 
the  countless  orbs  that  roll  in  space  and  the  suns  that  illumine  and  sustain 
them.  Cowper,  who  as  a  poet  approaches  in  descriptive  power  nearest 
to  Thomson,  possesses  this  religious  spirit  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  is 
saddened  by  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  and  often  throws  a  shadow  over 
objects  which  to  Thomson's  more  serene  and  cheerful  eye  were  clothed 
with  beauty  and  brightness.  Thomson  lived  in  Nature;  his  feelings 
never  lost  their  freshness.     His  love  for  her  continued  to  the  last 

like  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  universe. 

He  uttered  his  orisons  from  the  green  meadows  and  the  purple  heaths, 
and  his  rapt  spirit  caught  responses  from  the  smiling  and  approving 
heavens.  As  he  chiefly  derived  his  piety  from  Nature,  so  he  found  her 
enjoyments  all-sufficient  for  his  happiness.  He  was  a  poor  man,  but  his 
poverty  gave  him  little  concern.  He  cared  not  for  the  superfluities,  he 
sometimes  jested  at  his  want  of  the  common  necessaries,  of  life.*  The 
independence  of  his  mind  is  visible  in  his  poetry.  He  breaks  from  his 
subject,  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  into  a  strain  of  noble  egotism,  pro- 
claims his  indifference  to  wealth,  and  displays  a  sublime  contentment 
with  his  lot.  He  must  have  been  a  happy  man  who  could  have  thus 
written  and  felt : 

I  care  not,  Eortune,  what  you  me  deny. 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 

Through  which  Aiurora  shows  her  brightening  face ; 

You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  eve : 

Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 

And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave. 

Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

Thomson  is  a  poet  for  all  time.  His  productions  are  the  creations  of 
a  mind  of  exquisite  sensibility,  and  pure  as  the  morning  dew.  He  is 
emphatically  the  poet  of  Nature  as  she  manifests  herself  in  England,  and 
her  people  will  turn  to  him  with  increased  sympathy  and  affection  as 
often  as,  seduced  for  a  season  into  the  admiration  of  some  unworthy  pro- 
fessor of  the  divine  art,  they  regain  the  purity  of  their  taste  and  return  to 
the  living  fountains  which  have  been  so  abundantly  opened  up  for  them ; 
or,  to  adopt  the  imagery  which  Thomson  has  so  well  employed  in  his 
Castle  of  Indolence,  as  often  as,  released  from  the  magic  spells  of  some, 
false  enchanter  who  may  have  bound  and  held  them  captive  for  a  while, 
they  are  reawakened  to  the  superior  attractions  of  simplicity  and  truth. 

H.  T. 

*  He  once  admitted  to  Lyttleton,  who  had  made  some  kind  but  delicate  inquiries 
into  his  circumstances,  that  his  affairs  were  certainly  just  then  in  "  an  unusually 
poetical  position." 
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In  November,  1792,  I  arriTed  in  Jena  to  begin  my  college  life.  I  had 
previously  secured  my  lodgings  in  a  street  not  far  from  the  market-place, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  by  leaning  out  of  one  of  Uie 
mudows  I  could  just  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  fiftmous  clock  which  orna- 
mented the  grey  Rathhaus,  that  venerable  building  the  dark  walls  of 
which  had  frowned  with  mock  solemnity  upon  many  a  student's  brawl 
enacted  beneath  it  with  daiiug  efi^ntery.  On  the  morrow  after  my 
arrival  I  was  inscribed  by  the  rector  of  the  university  as  student  The 
independence  of  being  entirely  lay  own  master,  the  possessor  of  rooms 
actually  for  the  time  being  my  own,  was  charm  enough  at  first  for  me,  and 
I  besan  my  college  life  (as  many  have  done  before)  with  rules  for  study 
and  hours  which  no  man  but  those  of  the  strongest  resolution  could  keep. 
I  attended  Schiller's  lectures,  besides  many  others,  sat  up  half  the  night, 
studied  botany  and  anatomy  with  a  diligence  that  astonished  even  myself, 
and  brought  a  large  amount  of  ridicule  on  me  from  my  wild  fellow  students. 
I  was  looked  upon  with  contempt ;  a  good  fighter  and  beer  drinker  was 
their  standard  of  excellence,  and  so  far  I  had  avoided  showing  my  powers 
in  either  capacity. 

One  day,  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  I  was  on  my  way  to  attend  an 
historical  lecture ;  my  thoughts  doubtless  far  from  the  narrow,  though 
cleanly  streets  of  Jena,  when  I  was  roused  by  a  young  man  brushing 
somewhat  rudely  past  me.  I  looked  up  and  perceived  a  mocking  expression 
ion  fais  face,  but  concluded  that  our  collision  had  been  purely  accidental, 
and  walked  on  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  occurrence.  I  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  when  I  again  felt  a  push  stronger  and  rougher  than 
the  preceding  one,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  a  loud  laugh  from  a 
knot  of  students  close  to  me.  On  turning  sharply  round  I  confronted 
die  same  dissipated-looking  youth. 

^  This  street  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  persons  pasnng  each 
other,"  I  said,  coldly.  He  looked  at  me  with  an  impudent  expression,  and 
I  felt  my  anger  rising  as  he  planted  himself  directly  in  my  path,  to  pre«* 
vent  me  from  continuing  my  route. 

•**  This  behaviour  is  very  strange,"  I  said,  beginning  to  wonder  if  he 
were  sober.     "  May  I  ask  for  an  explanation  ?" 

<'  Most  certainly,"  replied  my  adversaiy.  **  I  mean  it  for  an  afironf^ 
which,  between  gentlemen,  is  usually  and  best  explained  by  the  sword.'* 

**  I  never  fight  those  with  whom  I  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance^'^ 
I  said,  shortly. 

<^  That  difficulty  can  be  obviated  instantly.  I  am  Franz  Rosenthal,  the 
cousin  of  Ida  Hannemann,  with  whom  I  belieye  you  axe  well  acquainted*" 
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^  LnpoBsiMe  I"  I  ejaculated,  knitting  my  brow  at  the  mention  of  her 
name  by  one  to  all  appearance  ao  despicable. 

^  Not  at  all,  it  is  a  simple  &ct,"  rejoined  he,  with  a  nonchalant  shrug 
of  his  broad  shoulders.  *'  And  this  difficulty  arranged,  you  will  doubt- 
less do  me  the  honour  to  fight  me.     I  am  perfectly  prepared.'' 

His  coolness  irritated  me.  I  could  hare  fought  him  there  and  then,  but 
I  was  late  for  the  lecture,  so  postponed  the  duel  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, half  an  hour  before  sunrise. 

^'  'Faith,  a  most  conscientious  student !  he  will  make  a  professor  at  least," 
said  my  adversary,  in  a  jeering  tone,  as  I  walked  away. 

Many  conflicting  feelings  agitated  my  mind  that  night.  I  had  not  yet 
learned  to  dfveet  myself  of  the  prejudices  of  my  early  isolated  education. 
I  call  them  prejudices,  for  so  they  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Jena  in  those  days,  when  duelling  was  one  of  the  olneets  of  life, 
and  a  scar  an  honour,  one  certainly  not  easy  to  efface.  I  had  not  learned 
tiiat  fighting  was  an  occupation,  an  amusement,  and  I  had  my  scruples  as 
to  whether  I  was  acting  rightly  when  I  bad  consented  to  fight  a  man 
with  whom  I  had  no  actual  quarrel.  For  some  time  I  paced  the  room, 
and  the  boards  groaned  beneath  my  heavy  tread.  I  thought  of  Ida-— what 
she  would  think  of  tbe  step  I  had  so  hastily  taken.  At  one  moment,  I 
was  prepared  to  go  in  search  of  Rosenthal  that  I  might  accept  an  apology 
if  he  were  ready  to  make  one  ;  then  my  pride  came  to  my  relief:  I  had 
been  insulted,  it  was  he  who  had  sought  the  quarrel,  the  consequences 
must  rest  on  his  own  head,  I  could  not  withdraw  now  without  dishonour, 
I  must  fight,  but  I  would  content  myself  by  acting  on  the  defensive;  no 
one  could  blame  me  then,  not  even  Ida.  And  witn  these  comforting  re- 
flections I  sat  down  to  write  to  her,  in  case  I  might  be  disabled  hovn  doing 
so  on  the  morrow. 

The  sun  rose  late,  for  it  was  a  December  morning.  The  spot  we  had 
diosen  was  on  rising  ground  amid  some  tall  pines.  Arriving  first,  I 
seated  myself  on  a  fallen  trunk,  and  though  the  air  was  cold,  I  enjoyed 
the  quiet  prospect  of  the  valley  below,  with  the  grave  little  town  of  Jena, 
that  looked  as  if  its  inhabitants  were  always  asleep  and  nothing  could  ever 
disturb  its  monotonous  repose.  Presently  a  jovial  ^'  Good  morrow !" 
roused  me,  and,  starting  up,  I  grasped  the  hand  of  a  friend  who  had  con- 
sented to  meet  me  here  and  witness  the  contest.  We  had  not  been  long 
together  when  we  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  the  necessary 
preliminaries  were  gone  through. 

Rosenthal  and  I  stood  face  to  face.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic  youth,  to 
all  appearance  my  senior  by  a  year  or  so.  His  dress  was  in  the  careless 
fashion  of  the  students  of  that  day,  when  untidiness  was  a  virtue ;  he 
wore  a  high-pointed  cap,  with  a  large  tassel  hanging  down  one  side  and 
mingling  with  his  long  curling  hair,  which  flowed  luxuriantly  over  neck 
and  shoulders,  a  loose  grey  jacket  somewhat  torn  and  shabby,  lined  with 
scarlet  stuff,  and  a  pair  of  riding  trousers,  the  inner  sides  of  leather.  I 
had  scarcely  noticed  his  face  tSl  now,  but  it  struck  me  forcibly  in  the 
brief  moments  tiiat  I  stood  opposite  to  him  inactive.  His  features  were 
sharply  cut  and  regular,  there  was  a  fire  in  his  hazel  eyes  that  drew  me 
strangely  to  him ;  and  though  the  expression  of  the  whole  was  wild  and 
wanton^  yet  there  was  something  in  it  which  spdce  of  a  noble  nature 
under  t^  surface,  and  attracted  me  strongly.     I  felt  as  if.  I  would 
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willingly  throw  down  my  sword  and  grasp  his  hand ;  hut  he  stood,  cold 
and  impassive,  as  if  waiting  for  me  to  speak. 

/^  You  offer  no  apology  ?"  I  asked.  .  He  shook  bis  head,  and  pointed 
to  the  sword  which  he  held  loosely  in  his  hand.  *'  Then  we  must  fight ; 
hut  before  engaging,  let  me  affirm  that  this  quarrel  did  not  originate  in 
me."  My  adversary  bowed,  but  made  no  attempt  to  speak,  and  in 
another  moment  our  swords  clashed. 

Rosenthal  was  evidently  a  practised  duellist,  and  it  required  all  my 
dexterity  to  ward  off  his  thrusts.    We  paused. 

^'  You  act  on  the  defensive  only,"  said  Rosenthal.  ^'  This  most  not 
continue." 

Again  we  closed,  but  this  time  more  fiercely.  I  clenched  my  teeth 
together,  and  felt  that  I  possessed  full  command  over  myself.  I  brought 
all  Burkhardt's  lessons  into  play,  but  still  I  acted  more  on  the  defensive 
than  otherwise. 

Rosenthal's  sword  grazed  my  arm.  I  made  one  blind  cut  and  drew  a 
long  breath.  I  felt  my  left  hand  seized,  the  veil  that  had  momentarily 
dimmed  my  sight  was  removed — it  was  Rosenthal.  I  rested  my  sword- 
point  on  the  ground ;  there  was  blood  on  it. 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow !"  exclaimed  my  adversary.  "  You  are  the 
first  man  that  ever  disabled  my  sword-arm.  I  have  sworn  to  be  friends 
with  the  man  who  should  do  so ;  will  you  agree  ?  You  shall  never  find 
Franz  Rosenthal,  wanting." 

I  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  we  were  friends  from  that 
hour.  Our  wounds  were  quickly  attended  to.  Mine  was  trifling,  Ro- 
senthal's was  deeper ;  but  I  have  to  thank  that  blind  cut  for  one  of  the 
truest  college  friends  that  ever  breathed.  We  parted  on  reaching  the 
town,  but  not  before  I  had  promised  to  spend  the  evening  at  Rosenthal's 
room. 

It  was  night  when  I  wended  my  way  to  his  abode ;  the  moon  was  up 
and  lighted, me  on  my  road,  for  the  narrow  streets  of  Jena  were  very  dark, 
and  depended  at  that  time  entirely  upon  Nature's  lantern  for  light. 

Rosenthal  was  stretched  on  his  bed  when  I  entered,  but  he  jumped  up 
immediately,  and,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  extinguished  the  tallow  candle 
burning  on  the  round  deal  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  We  were 
left  in  total  darkness. 

"What  next?"  I  asked. 

"Hist!  you  shall  see."  And  taking  my  hand,  he  led  me  to  the 
window,  drew,  back  the  blind,  and  let  the  moon  stream  in.  Exactly 
opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  was  a  room  illumined  by  two 
candles,  placed  on  a  writing-table,  over  which  leaned  a  man. 

"Well!"  said  I,  "is  this  the  exhibition  I  have  come  to  see?" 

"Patience,"  replied  my  companion;  and  we  waited  long.  I  gazed 
lip  at  the  moon,  which  shone  upon  our  side,  and  wondered  what  was  to 
take  place,  when  suddenly  a  nudge  from  Rosenthal  made  me  look  at  the 
house  opposite.  The  bent  figure  was  now  erect,  standing  by  the  window. 
I  could  not  recognise  the  features,  for  the  form  came  out  dark  from  the 
light  behind. 
.  "  Who  is  your  friend  ?"  I  inquired,  but  received  no  answer.  Presently 
the  man  started  back  from  the  window,  threw  out  bis  arms,  strode 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  seeming  to  fight  some  imaginary  enemy 
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in  the  air,  then  suddenly  stopping  short,  he  ran  his  hand  through  his 
hur,  and  stood  as  motionless  as  a  statue;  this  repose  lasted  hut  for 
a  moment,  however,  and  again  he  strode  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  now 
standing  on  tiptoe,  now  in  one  attitude,  now  in  another,  tiU  his  ezcito- 
ment  seemed  to  reach  a  climax,  and  he  went  through  a  variety  of  evolu- 
tions at  once ;  then,  with  a  sudden  spring,  he  was  leaning  half  over  liis 
writing-table  again,  and  his  hand  went  as  fast  as  his  lips  had  done.  ''  Is 
the  man  mad?"  I  asked.  But  a  loud  laugh  from  Rosenthal  was  my 
answer.     "  Come,  tell  me  what  it  means/' 

"  Why,  that  is  Schiller,  whose  lectures  you  attend.'^ 
"Oh!    How  very  droll  r 

The  candle  was  lighted  again,  and  we  sat  down  by  the  table,  each  with 
a  long  clfiy  pipe. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  opposite  neighbour,  the  professor?" 
asked  Rosenthal,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 
'^  Geniuses  are  permitted  to  be  eccentric,"  I  replied. 
"  He  has  caused  me  many  an  hour's  amusement,  but,  like  you,  the  first 
time  I  was  introduced  in  this  way  to  his  home  life  I  took  him  for  a 
madman.     He  has  been  diving  into  philosophy  of  late  years,  and  has  be- 
come quite  a  convert  to  Kant.     Reinhold  has  talked  him  over,  I  suppose ; 
they  are  intimate  friends.     Have  you   seen  Schiller's  articles  in  the 
Thalia  .*"     And  he  tossed  me  some  numbers  of  that  publication. 
I  said  I  had  not  read  them. 

**  You  may  take  them  away  with  you,  then ;  I  am  sick  of  philosophy." 
And  Rosenthal  yawned,  stretched  himself,  then  uttering  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation of  pain,  he  added,  ^'  You  have  put  your  mark  on  me,  young 
man;  this  scratch  is  a  good  deep  one.  Now  tell  me  what  on  earth 
induces  you  to  be  so  studious ;  you  very  nearly  ruined  your  character  by 
it,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  this  morning,  it  would  have  been  lost 
entirely.  You  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me,  Mitterkamp.  I 
have  got  you  neatly  out  of  a  scrape,  and  take  my  word  for  it  you  will 
have  to  fight  a  dozen  duels  before  another  week  is  out.  A  fine  thing 
that  for  a  young  man ;  it  gives  him  a  standing.  You  have  a  great  deal 
to  thank  me  for,  and  I  have  not  done  benefiting  you  yet." 
I  laughed  heartily,  and  inquired  what  next  he  intended  to  do. 
''Come  along  with  me  now,  and  you  shall  see." 

I  agreed  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  chose  to  lead,  and  we  threaded 
our  way  through  the  streets  till  we  stopped  before  a  house  much  fre- 
quented by  the  students,  being  famed  for  its  superior  tap. 

"  Comport  yourself  well,  that  I  may  be  proud  of  my  pupil,"  said  Ro- 
senthal, jocosely,  as  he  pushed  open  a  door,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  assembly  of  wild-looking  young  men  of  every  variety  of  costume 
and  figure. 

Our  entrance  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome.  We  were  in  a 
Studenten-Kneipe.  I  need  not  picture  all  that  passed,  or  how  I  was 
initiated  into  the  dark  side  of  student  life;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  came  out 
sober,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  assembly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Rosenthal,  who  had  undertaken  my  reformation.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
senior  of  a  Landsmannschaft,  but,  to  the  disgust  of  all,  refused  stoutly  to 
become  a  member  of  a  body  which  professed  to  hold  law,  order,  and  de- 
cency at  defiance.  Three  duels  were  the  consequence  of  my  refusal^ 
fix)m  all  of  which  I  escaped  comparatively  unscathed. 
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The  friendihip  between  myself  and  Rosenthal  inenased,  despite  &ti 
wide  diffeienee  in  our  charactm,  and  though  he  sometimes  led  me  witk 
him  into  dissipation,  he  was  generally  content  to  pass  an  hoar  €i  study 
with  me,  or  to  take  a  quiet  walk  np  the  hill-sides,  or  along  ihe  rvakmg 
stlMBm  of  the  Saale. 

T  wonder  what  makes  me  take  to  you?"  said  Rosenthal,  as  he 
stretched  himself  beside  me  on  the  bank  by  the  river  one  sultry  ereoing 
in  summer.  "  You  are  the  opposite  of  idl  I  like^  excepting  that  yon 
handle  the  sword  well." 

I  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  for  we  had  been  silent  a  long  whHe, 
and  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  attack, 

^  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  solve  the  mystery,  but  might  I  not  evince  equal 
surprise  with  regard  to  my  partiality  ?"  I  asked,  laughing. 

''  Yon !  oh,  I  believe  you  would  like  Mephistopheles  himseU^  if  he 
were  only  to  put  on  a  respectable  garb.  Now  mind,  that  is  meant  lor  a 
compliment,  so  do  not  be  angry  ;  and,  to  t^  the  truth,  I  fancy  that  just 
explains  why  I  like  you.  There  is  something  very  original  in  a  man  that 
shuts  himself  up  to  study  medicine  whiki  he  retains  all  the  ingredients  of 
a  good  feUow.** 

« You  are  conung  round  to  agree  with  me,  Franx.  I  maintiun  that 
manliness  does  not  depend  on  the  extent  of  debauchery  the  health  will 
withstand." 

^<  Tush !  you're  one  of  the  reform  party*  Jena  is  a  different  place 
rince  Schiller  came.  You  ought  to  be  set  up  as  a  model,  Hans ;  you 
would  look  very  well  on  a  pedestal." 

^'  I  would  rather  not  be  peculiar  in  any  way,  and  you  mistake  if  yon 
think  that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  join  your  set.  There  is  many  a  hardsr 
worker  than  I  am  in  Jena." 

*^  That  I  do  not  dispute,  but  if  you  were  like  them,  why,  good-bj  to 
you.  I  can't  bear  the  regular  bookworm,  the  book-daver,  the  drone ; 
he  has  not  an  ounce  of  spirit  in  him ;  he  is  a  regular  drone  as  reg^ards 
the  world,  and,  take  my  w(»d  for  it,  a  f(^low  is  none  the  worse  £br  having 
led  a  smart  life  at  college." 

I  shook  my  head ;  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  Rosenthal  on  that 
point,  so  I  changed  the  subject. 

'<  What  do  you  think  of  the  step  the  reetor  has  taken  ?" 

"  Why,  he  has  made  a  blunder ;  the  men  are  up  in  arsssy  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  there  were  not  a  ric^t  amongst  them.  Such  measures  won't 
go  down  with  us." 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Frana  Rosenthal  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  a&ir,  whatever  it  should  be,"  said  I,  jokingly. 

'^  And  so  shall  Hans  Mitterkamp,  if  I  get  my  way.'' 

*^  No  easy  matter  to  stir  me  up." 

^'  No,  that  it  is  not,"  said  my  comrade,  cutting  off  some  dandelion- 
heads  with  a  whip  he  held  in  his  hand,  whidi  was  his  general  campaninn, 
either  riding  or  walking.  ^*  SohiUer  was  at  his  gard«i-hovse  to-^y,  in 
mral  retiremoit,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  being  alone  ;  I  met  him  in  tha 
'  Xenien-gasse,'  ruminating  on  some  new  philosophical  theory.  I  should 
like  to  be  a  professor,  if  it  were  not  for  the  bother  of  dimbuag  the  tree; 
and  if  one  could  be  quite  sure  of  being  petted  by  a  grand-duke  as  Goethe 
is,  why  I  should  not  mind  tnrning  poet.  By-the-h)r,  what  a  handsome 
man  he  is ;  I  saw  hiia  the  other  day  when  he  was  over  hcse.     Some  oae 
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toU  me  thai  h»  bas  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  <  Tanne.'  The  gbl  Aera 
sidd  he  was  a  trouhlesonie  visitor  when  he  did  come,  and  that  he  makea 
use  of  the  wldte  walk  as  paper,  and  scribbles  all  over  Uiem.  Some  paltzy. 
aspirant  to  celebrity  will  be  appropriating  ideas  from  them  one  of  these 
days*    Goethe  has  that  comer  room  with  the  beautif nl  view." 

<<  Lucky  man/'  I  said;  "  the  river  looks  well  from  there.  If  I  could 
get  lodgings  looking  upcm  the  Saale  gs  Lentrabach,  I  would  change  to* 
morrow.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  soothing  in  the  never-ceasing 
flow  of  a  river;  I  like  to  hear  the  eternal  ripple,  it  makes  one  think,  and 
there  are  times  when  I  should  be  grateful  to  anything  that  did  that.'' 

^^  Humph !  the  noise  irritates  me,  and  if  I  were  condemned  to  be  alwaya 
within  hearing  of  it,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  driving  me  mad.  By- 
the-by,  that  reminds  me  what  b  the  matter  now,  it  is  this  river  that  is 
giving  me  a  headache.  I  can  quite  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  cat  when 
it  has  its  hair  rubbed  the  wrong  way,  for  the  noise  of  flowing  water  haa 
just  the  same  effect  on  me." 

Thus  saying,  Rosenthal  jumped  up,  and,  singing  a  wild  student  song 
in  a  loud  voice,  he  continued  we  walk,  leaving  me  to  follow  him  at  my 
lieiaure. 

To  me  the  valley  of  Jena  is  very  lovely,  but  it  may  not  appear  so  to 
every  one.  I  like  the  rushing  stream  and  the  high  hills  clothed  with  the 
pine-trees  of  the  forest  which  enclose  the  view  on  all  sides.  The  Hanfr* 
berg,  with  its  ruins  of  robber-towers,  and  the  Landgrafenberg  opponte 
the  town,  are  so  familiar  to  me  that  they  feel  like  relations ;  perhaps  this 
is  the  secret  of  my  admiration.  We  are  not  capable  of  judging  what  hasy 
aa  it  were,  been  part  of  our  education,  for  scenery  has  great  influence  on 
the  mind,  and  we  cannot  help  becoming  attached  to  the  country  we  have 
always  lived  in.  The  mountaineer  admires  his  mountains,  the  dweller  in  the 
lowlands  his  wide  expanse  of  fiat,  verdant  plain. 

We  sauntered  on  leisurely,  enjoying  the  quiet  evening.  Rosenthal  was 
some  way  in  advance  of  me,  but  I  heard  the  crack  of  his  whip  and  ther 
loud  song,  varied  at  times  by  a  joking  remark  made  to  some  peasant-girl 
returning  to  Jena  after  the  day's  work ;  at  length,  aa  if  for  the  first  time 
remembering  my  existence,  he  stopped  short,  exclaiming, 

''  Hollo  there,  Hans !  what  is  the  latest  news  from  Cloudland  ?" 

'^  Cond^  and  Valenetennea  have  surrendered  to  the  allies,"  I  replied,  to 
ins  great  amusement. 

'<  That's  a  substantial  truth,  not  an  airy  vision ;  and  I  may  add  thai 
the  Duke  of  York  has  failed  on  Dunkirk." 

^'  I  wish  we  had  half  the  naval  power  of  England,"  I  said,  musingly. 

''That  is  impossible.  Germany  has  no  port,  whereas  England  is  all 
port,  we  may  say." 

"  Do  you  ignore  our  Hamburg  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Not  at  aU;  but  what  is  it  for  a  country  such  as  Germany  ?  Why,  it 
is  positively  nothing." 

''  A  small  outlet ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  have  their  ports :  Trieste 
must  not  be  overlooked.  What  a  rascal  that  Robespierre  is  ;  I  liked  the 
daring  of  the  French  republic  till  he  became  its  tyrant.  I  begin  to  fear 
there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  liberty  to  be  found  on  earth  ;  still  it  is  a  glorioua 
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laughing,  and  cracking  his  long  whip  vigorously.  We  were  silent  for 
some  time;  then  changing  the  subject  somewhat  suddenly,  he  said,  *^I 
am  going  to  drive  into  Weimar  to-morrow;  you  must  come,  Hans.  We 
will  call  on  the  Hannemanns." 

I  had  never  told  him  of  my  engagement  to  his  cousin,  but  I  believe  he 
guessed  there  was  an  attachment  between  us,  for  he  often  joked  me  about 
her,  and  tried  to  excite  my  jealousy  with  regard  to  himself,  which  I  need 
hardly  say  he  failed  to  do. 

It  was  dark  when  we  entered  Jena ;  the  outskirts  of  the  town  were 
quite  deserted.  This  did  not,  however,  attract  our  attention,  for  it  was 
not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  on  reaching  one  of  the  principal 
streets  we  were  met  by  a  large  body  of  students  marching  irregularly  in 
a  mass.  We  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  them  to  be  in  a  riotous  humour, 
and  found  that  they  were  intent  upon  breaking  the  windows  of  any  house 
where  the  inhabitants  refused  to  put  out  their  candles  when  required  by 
the  arbitrary  crowd  of  young  rioters.  We  were  immediately  pressed  into 
the  service ;  Rosenthal  was  nothing  loth,  but  it  went  much  against  me, 
though  I  took  care  to  appear  to  take  it  in  good  part.  The  revolt  was 
occasioned  by  the  untimely  severity  of  the  pro-rector.  We  encountered 
many  bands  of  students  like  ourselves  parading  the  streets.  I  made  my 
escape  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  learned  from  Rosenthal  on  the  following 
morning  that  Schiller's  windows  had  been  broken ;  but,  po  make  amends, 
a  deputation  had  been  despatched  to  beg  his  pardon. 

We  hired  a  caleche  and  started  off  upon  a  very  dusty  road  for  Weimar. 
Near  the  town  we  encountered  a  troop  of  soldiers.  Rosenthal,  who  was 
driving,  put  the  horse  into  a  gallop,  cracked  his  whip  over  their  heads  as 
we  passed  them,  and  shouted  out,  *'  Hist !  Tree-frogs,  hiss  !"  They  pointed 
their  guns  at  us  in  a  threatening  manner,  but  we  were  round  a  corner  of 
the  road  and  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  my  boisterous  companion,  "  the  army  of  the  Tree- 
frogs  discomfited  by  a  Jena  stripling !" 

As  this  scene  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  are  not  of  our  part  of 
Germany,  I  must  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  a  war  between  the  sol- 
diers and  students  was  perpetually  being  carried  on,  and  that  they  were 
nicknamed  Tree-frogs  on  account  of  their  uniform. 

The  rapid  pace  at  which  we  whirled  over  the  bridge  and  into  the  town 
made  the  dogs  bark,  children  run  out,  and  many  a  face,  from  the  prettiest 
to  the  ugliest,  peer  at  us  from  all  sides. 

I  had  not  been  at  home  for  several  weeks,  and  a  beard  and  moustache 
had  considerably  changed  my  personal  appearance. 

'<  Why,  Hans,  you  do  not  look  like  the  same  creature !"  was  the  excla- 
mation with  which  my  mother  greeted  me ;  and  then  perceiving  my  com- 
panion, she  feared  lest  she  should  have  committed  some  indiscretion  in 
alluding  to  the  possibility  of  my  ever  having  been  without  the  appendages 
of  hair  to  my  face,  but  I  reassured  her  by  saying, 
^'  Not  a  bad  crop  for  seven  weeks,  eh,  mother  ?" 
Rosenthal  took  great  notice  of  Veronica,  who  had  grown  quite  a  tall 
girl,  and  she  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  attentions  of  my  handsome 
fnend.  Not  so  ray  father,  however ;  he  looked  at  Franz  with  suspicion,  and 
scarcely  spoke  to  me.  The  reason  of  this  I  discovered  as  we  were  going 
away. 
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"  HaaSy"  said  my  mother,  gT^ntlj,  '^  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  you. 
Come  into  my  room  for  one  moment." 

I  followed  her,  and  she  looked  up  at  me  anxiously. 

"What  is  it,  mother?" 

'*  I  scarcely  know  how  to  say  what  I  want,  Hans,  but  it  is  for  your 
good,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  warn  you  instead  of  your  father,  for  he 
is  apt  to  speak  sharply,  and  the  occasion  does  not  require  that ;  but  you 
must  listen  to  me,  Hans,  and  not  be  angry.  Your  father  does  not  wish  you  to 
bring  that  young  man  here  again,  he  has  the  character  of  being  very  wild 
and  dissipated.  Think  one  moment,  my  boy,  and  then  tell  me  candidly 
if  you  consider  this  youth  a  good  friend  for  you  to  associate  with." 

I  would  not  think  so  much  as  a  second,  but  replied  immediately,  "  Yes, 
mother,  he  is  a  very  good  fellow." 

I  was  hurt  by  my  father's  suspicions,  and  went  away  without  wish- 
ing him  good-by.  Chancing  to  look  back  before  we  turned  into 
the  street  in  which  Ida  lived,  I  saw  a  face  looking  after  me  :  it  was  my 
mother's.  I  knew  she  was  anxious  about  me,  and  felt  vexed  and  angry  at 
their  doubting  as  to  the  respectability  of  my  course  of  life,  for  I  knew 
there  was  no  gpround  for  any  suspicion,  at  least  I  could  see  none;  but  I 
forgot  that  men  are  often  and  rightly  judged  by  their  associates. 

All  my  vexation  was  speedily  drowned  in  joy  at  passing  one  hour  with 
Ida ;  she  did  not  expect  us,  and  as  we  entered  the  room,  I  saw  her  make 
a  hasty  movement  as  if  to  spring  to  greet  me,  but  recollecting  herself  in 
time,  she  strove  vainly  to  compose  herself,  and  met  me  with  unnatural 
restraint,  whereas  her  manner  to  Rosenthal  was  cordial.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  piqued,  although  I  knew  her  meaning,  and  revenged  myself, 
as  I  thought,  by  addressing  my  whole  conversation  to  her  mother ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  a  greater  punishment  to  me  than  to  Ida. 

"  The  French  revolution  has  made  a  great  stir  in  Germany,"  said 
Frau  Hannemann.  "  For  my  part,  I  think  it  a  pity  we  do  not  look  to 
ourselves,  instead  of  spending  money  on  a  war  with  the  French.  What 
business  had  our  Prince  Karl  August  to  meddle  in  the  matter  ?  If  our 
neighbours  the  French  choose  to  have  a  dog  or  a  cat  on  the  throne,  it  is 
all  one  to  us." 

"  But  when  they  murder  their  king  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  Well,"  continued  Frau  Hannemann,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  it 
is  not  our  affair.  What  does  Goethe  mean  by  always  taking  the  side  of 
the  aristocrats  and  making  himself  so  exclusive  ?  He  is  always  currying 
favour  with  the  gr^at." 

I  listened  to  her  conversation,  but  my  eyes  watched  Ida's  movements 
and  expression.  Rosenthal  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  while,  and  I  could 
see  the  admiration  her  beauty  excited ;  this  gave  me  pleasure,  for  I  knew 
she  was  mine,  but  the  light,  easy  manner  with  which  she  took  his  com- 
pliments displeased  me,  I  could  not  tell  why,  and  taking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  politics,  I  sought  her  side  and  stood  leaning  over 
the  back  of  her  chair,whilst  Rosenthal  was  forced,  for  the  sake  of  politeness, 
to  take  the  place  I  had  vacated  beside  Frau  Hannemann,  his  aunt. 

"  Take  this,"  said  Ida,  offering  me  a  letter  secretly.  "  It  explains 
something  you  must  know."  Then,  in  a  louder  tone,  she  added,  **  Franz 
says  you  are  an  incorrigible  bookworm*;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  he  is  a 
very  bad  judge,  for  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  opens  a  learned  book  himself." 
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^^  You  judge  him  banhly,"  I  replied,  trying  hard  to  seem  indifferent 
and  at  my  ease  with  her,  for  Rosenthal  was  looking  at  ns,  and  I  knew  he 
was  suspicious  with  respect  to  our  attachment.  "  My  fnture  hopes  of 
subsistence  depend  chiefly  on  my  profession,  whereas  your  cousin  ie  a  gen- 
tleman at  large." 

<'  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  a^ed  Ida. 

^'  Have  yon  not  heard  of  his  good  fortune  lately  in  coming  into  posses-' 
sion  of  six  hundred  thalers  a  year?'' 

"  No,  indeed,  he  nerer  told  me.  Franz,"  said  she,  turning  to  hinv  **  I 
find  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  your  easily  won  fortune." 

The  young  man  did  not  respond  immediately,  and  a  shade  of  melandioly 
passed  oyer  his  oomitenance  as  he  said,  '^  I  uked  the  man  who  left  it  to 
me,  and  he  is  now  dead." 

Ida  was  smrry  she  had  been  so  abrupt  in  her  congratulations,  but  I 
changed  the  subject,  and  the  affair  was  soon  forgotten. 

**  How  is  the  canary-bird  I  gave  you  before  going  to  Jena  ?" 

Ida  held  up  her  finger  wamingly.  **  Hu^!  I  never  told  them  who 
gave  it  to  me,  but  I  will  bring  down  the  cage ;  it  hangs  outside  my  wm* 
dow  en  fine  days." 

She  went  away  to  feteh  the  bird,  and  when  she  fetmned  she  showed 
me  some  pretty  tricks  she  had  taught  it;  we  both  leaned  over  the 
cage,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  her  to  tell  me  something  abeot 
hersdf. 

^^  I  am  quite  wdl,  but  my  heart  is  heavy  sometimes,"  she  said.  ^  X 
want  you  to  be  near  me  as  you  used  to  be,  and  even  the  knowledge  of 
yovr  love  does  not  altogether  console  me  for  having  lost  you." 

I  was  in  ecstasies.  '^  We  are  always  near  each  other  in  thought,"  I 
said.  <<  Think  this,  Ida,  and  we  shall  both  bear  our  long  separation  better* 
I  am  to  go  to  Strasburg  when  I  haye  completed  my  terms  at  Jena." 

Her  downcast  look  distressed  me,  but  she  soon  brightened  up,  and 
when  I  asked  her  why  this  was,  she  said,  *^  Because  I  forget  sorrow  when 
I  have  you  by  me." 

^'  May  my  presence  always  shield  you  from  It,"  I  said,  fervently;  and 
a  smile  that  dimpled  Ida's  soft  cheek  was  my  reward. 

Rosenthal  rose  to  leave  ;  they  ail  accompanied  us  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  Ida  said,  carelessly,  as  if  addressing  both  of  us,  ^^  Good-by !  Do 
not  forget  us,  but  repeat  this  visit  soon  again."  Rosenthal  raised  nis  ci^ 
in  reply,  but  Ida  looked  at  me^  and  I  was  satisfied. 

I  was  very  taciturn  on  the  way  back,  and  my  companion  Joked  me 
about  it.  To  escape  his  importunities,  I  told  a  lie,  and  said  my  mother 
had  oomunmicated  some  bad  news  to  me;  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  letttv 
Ida  had  placed  in  my  hand,  and  I  was  longing  to  be  alone  that  I  might 
read  it. 

^'  What  a  pretty  wife  my  little  counn  would  make,"  sakl  he. 

^  If  you  think  so,  you  had  better  try  and  get  her,"  I  said,  rather  pet^ 
tisUy. 

^'  What  next,  I  wonder!  No,  Han%  I  am  not  g(nng  to  give  up  firee* 
dom  yet  awhile.  When  one  is  old  and  grey-headed  it  is  all  very  wdl  to 
have  somebody  to  lode  after  one ;  till  then — fireedom  and  the  jovial  so? 
detyof  men!"  And  he  chanted  the  last  verse  of  Claudius's  ~ 
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So  trinkt  ilm  denn,  und  laszt  uns  alle  Wege 

Uns  freu'n  und  frohlich  sein  I 
Und  wiiszten  wir,  wo  jemand  traorig  lage, 

Wir  gaben  ihm  den  Wein. 

It  was  not  till  evening  that  I  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  read  Ida's 
letter,  but  I  lost  no  time  in  pemmg  it  then,  ana  it  ran  as  fiUows  : 

^'  Your  letters  are  like  sunshine  to  me>  Hans;  they  come  and  brighten 
my  gloomy  life  with  a  ray  of  future  happiness,  and  like  the  sunshine  they 
g^reet  me  early  in  the  morning,  illumining  my  whole  day  :  but  I  must  not 
have  any  more,  or  our  secret  will  be  discovered.  Heaven  knows  how 
deeply  it  pains  me  to  give  up  this  little  comfort,  but  it  must  be  done,  or 
all  will  be  lost.  I  shall  think  of  you  when  the  sun  peeps  through  my 
window  wishing  me  a  happy  day,  and  will  imagine  that  it  brings  messages 
from  you  such  as  I  have  hitherto  received.  Do  not  grieve,  Hans,  over 
this  Httle  privation ;  I  forget  it  when  I  think  that  I  really  possess  your 
love,  and  my  heart  remembers  only  the  joy  you  have  bestowed  on  it. 
Come  as  often  as  you  can  whilst  you  are  within  reach  of  me  ;  soon  many 
a  long  mile  will  separate  us.  It  will  feel  like  a  world  to  me,  for  I  know 
how  fax  away  Frankfort  is,  and  Strasburg  is  still  farther.  But  enough 
of  this:  I  must  tell  vou  why  I  can  receive  no  more  letters,  that  you  may 
see  how  necessary  this  hard  step  is.  My  father  saw  me  with  a  letter  in 
my  hand;  I  tried  to  conceal  it,  but  this  only  caught  his  attention  the  more^ 
and  he  stopped  to  ask  me  from  whom  it  came.  '  Veronica  Mitterkamp,' 
I  replied ;  but  the  falsehood  cost  me  a  pang. 

'^ '  Let  me  see  it  ?*  my  father  again  demanded. 

'^  '  I  cannot,  father ;  she  tells  me  a  secret  which  you  shall  know  some 
day,  but  not  now.* 

'^  He  was  very  angry,  and  told  me  he  should  not  allow  of  my  corre- 
sponding with  silly  young  girls,  it  was  a  bad  thing  both  for  me  and  them. 
Thus  you  see,  Hans,  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  to  receive  your 
letters.  I  will  always  keep  the  last  one,  and  it  wOl  comfort  me,  however 
old  the  date  may  become  before  I  have  another  to  replace  it.  You  shall 
often  hear  from  me,  as  that  entails  less  risk,  and  do  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  heart  of  your  Ida  is  as  true  as  ever.  Heaven  bless  you, 
and  ^ve  me  strength  to  look  forward  to  the  end,  which  I  never  cease  to 
pray  may  be  happy  and  peaceful  to  us  both ;  would  it  might  have  been 
attained  without  all  this  deceit  I** 

I  kissed  the  letter,  and  rf^iced  in  the  thought  she  was  mine.  I  did  act 
see  that  the  joyous  girl  I  had  once  known  was  changed  into  the  amdous 
wooaao,  or  if  I  did,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  say  within  myself,  ^^  Haua, 
this  is  your  doing;  were  you  justified  in  taking  the  step  yoo  did  ?" 

We  formed  a  poetical  association  in  Jena  amongst  some  of  the  students, 
and  held  our  meetings  at  a  tavern  in  the  town  on  certain  days.  Shak- 
speare's  plavs  were  read  aloud  and  commented  on*  One  member  of  the  asscw 
ciation  tried  to  introduce  Racine's  works,  but  we  hissed  them  so  Bvwtareh 
ihat  they  were  never  attempted  again.  Moliere  was  more  sneoesefuL 
From  reading  pUys  we  proceeded  to  act  them;  Bosenthal distinguished 
himsdf  in  this  branch,  but  our  incongruous  dresMS  entirely  spoilt  dw 
effect  of  the  piece  we  happened  to  perform*  Who  knows  but  that  we 
might  have  made  a  sensation  had  we  had  more  advantages  and  carried 
on  our  amateur  performances  to  a  greater  extent? 
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At  a  distance  of  some  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vire,  a  little  river  of  Normandy  which  loses  itself  in  a  marshy  delta 
before  reaching  the  sea,  is  the  village  of  Maisy,  built,  like  most  of  its  con- 
temporaries in  the  same  province  that  are  on  the  coast,  so  that  the  sea  at 
high  tide  washes  the  thresholds  of  the  houses.  A  mile  beyond  this 
village  again,  in  the  direction  of  Isigny,  renowned  for  its  butter,  is  a 
farm  called  La  Cochardiere,  which  in  the  year  1820  belonged  to  one 
Jean  Montplet. 

Jean  Montplet  from  a  cowherd  had  become  a  farmer  and  grazier, 
and  was  reputed  worth  some  500,000  fr.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  had 
been  left  with  an  only  son,  at  once  his  comfort  and  his  misery.  Alain 
Montplet  was  allowed  to  do  precisely  as  he  liked,  and  the  consequence 
was  that,  when  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Saint- 
Lo,  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  was  so  utterly  unsuited  to  his 
habits  that  his  health  gave  way,  and  his  father  was  obliged  to  let  him 
return  to  his  old  pastimes,  seeking  birds'-nests  in  the  downs,  or  buffeting 
the  sea  waves ;  for,  as  a  mere  child,  Alain  was  renowned  as  a  swimmer. 
He  had  become,  indeed,  partly  amphibious,  and  was  as  much  at  home  in 
the  sea  as  on  land. 

There  lived  at  this  period  of  our  history,  somewhere  about  1830,  in  a 
tumble-down,  isolated  hut  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  an  aged  hunter 
of  wild-fowl.  No  one  knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he  came.  He  had 
arrived  some  twenty  years  before  from  the  Manche,  with  his  fowling- 
piece  on  his  shoulder  and  his  game-bag  by  his  side,  and  he  had  installed 
himself  in  the  deserted  hut.  He  did  no  harm  to  any  one,  lived  by  the 
produce  of  his  sport,  and  was  left  to  follow  his  wild  and  dangerous  avoca- 
tion undisturbed.  Like  a  Montmorency  or  a  Coucy,  he  was  known  by 
the  name  of  his  property — Le  Gabion. 

The  ubiquitous  and  inexhaustible  Alexandre  Dumas  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  he  was  once  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Calvados,  and  that  he  was 
sheltered  for  the  night  in  this  sea-side  cabin.  It  was  not  tenanted  at  that 
time  by  '^  Le  Gabion,"  but  by  Alain  Montplet,  who  had  grown  up  a 
man,  and  had  succeeded  the  old  huntsman  in  his  property  and  his  ad- 
venturous career.  How  this  came  to  pass  was,  however,  best  known  to 
a  friend  of  his;  M.  Cherville,  the  narrator  of  that  admirable  story  '*  The 
Enchanted  Hare."  M.  Cherville,  we  are  told,  also  penned  the  equally 
interesting  history  of  Alain  Montplet,  the  Chasseur  de  Sauvagine,  as  the 
romancer  calls  him ;  the  only  omission  he  made  was  the  dot  over  the  *'  i." 
A.  Dumas  supplied  it.  This,  to  mystify  the  reader,  or  as  a  sop  to  those 
who  give  credit  for  all  to  his  colleagues  and  none  to  himself,  is,  he  avers, 
all  that  he  did  towards  editing  the  romance  with  the  above  title. 

Le  Gabion  was  for  some  time  the  tutor  of  Alain  Montplet.  He  taught 
him  how  to  lay  in  ambuscade  at  night  for  wild-duck,  how  to  wait  till  a 
snipe  had  made  its  third  curve  bef[>re  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  never  to 
fire  at  any  wild-fowl  till  he  could  see  its  eye. 
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But  even  this  exciting  shore  life  did  not  satisfy  the  ardent  nature  of 
the  youth.  As  time  elapsed  new  wants  made  themselves  felt.  He  would 
attend  all  the  fairs  of  La  Manche  and  Calvados  to  procure  wherewithal 
to  win  the  favour  of  heauty,  and  after  his  shooting,  fishing,  and- swimming 
expeditions  he  would  stand  treat  to  all  his  male  acquaintances  at  public- 
houses.  His  father  was  liberal,  but  the  rate  at  which  Alain  lived  terrified 
even  him.  He  was  obliged  to  put  a  limit  to  his  extravagance  by  stopping 
the  supplies.  But  this  only  made  Alain  get  into  debt.  When  the 
creditors  applied  to  Jean  Montplet  he  discharged  their  bills,  but  he 
advertised  in  the  departmental  paper  that  he  would  pay  no  more.  The 
resolve  was  heroic,  but  it  failed  in  its  effect. 

Wherever  a  young  man  with  prospects  is  concerned  there  are  persons 
who  will  advance  him  money,  even  if  they  cannot  be  paid  by  father  or 
son.  They  look  to  the  property,  and  can  calculate  almost  to  a  nicety 
when  it  will  fall  into  their  hands.  There  was  such  a  man  to  be  found 
even  in  so  insignificant  a  place  as  Maisy.  This  man's  name  was  Thomas 
Langot,  but  he  was  more  commonly  called  Le  Bancroche,  for  he  was 
lame  and  deformed.  The  son  of  a  fisherman,  Langot  had  spent  his  life 
in  making  money.  It  was  the  only  means  by  which  he  felt  he  could 
retort  upon  the  world  for  the  spite  which  he  bore  it.  He  had  gone  to 
Paris  with  two  £ve-franc  pieces  in  his  pocket.  He  there  became  shoe- 
black, messenger,  and  finally  a  dealer  in  old  clothes.  The  latter  business 
he  pursued  steadily  for  ten  years.  He  had  only  one  object  in  view,  and 
he  never  lost  sight  of  it.  He  never  spent  one  sou  in  procuring  aught 
but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  he  returned 
to  Maisy  the  owner  of  15,000  fr.  He  returned,  as  he  went,  on  foot,  and 
in  appearance  a  pauper.  He  even  sought  and  obtained  hospitality  at  La 
Cochardiere,  which  he  left  to  take  possession  of  an  old  ruinous  habita- 
tion, the  repairs  of  which  he  set  about  effecting  himself.  This  accom- 
plished, he  opened  a  kind  of  grocery  and  general  store,  but  his  chief 
business  was  from  the  beginning  directed  in  that  channel  in  which  shame 
for  the  transaction  is  the  safeguard  for  the  discretion  of  the  borrower. 

It  was  in  such  hands  that  Alain  Montplet  fell  as  naturally  as  a  lark 
takes  to  a  mirror.  Langot  had  long  had  his  eye  upon  him,  and  specu- 
lated as  to  where  his  education  and  habits  would  lead  him.  He  advanced 
him  money,  and  accepted  his  recognisances.  As  a  means  of  payment, 
he  recommended  the  youth  to  claim  the  maternal  portion  of  the  property. 
Alain  for  the  first  time  shuddered  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  viper.  He 
was  thoughtless,  but  not  bad  at  heart,  and  the  idea  of  really  injuring  his 
parent  had  never  crossed  his  mind.  He  therefore  for  a  time  rejected  the 
idea  as  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  But  necessity  has  no  laws, 
his  demands  must  be  satisfied,  new  loans  were  effected,  Langot  became 
more  pressing.  The  young  man,  driven  to  desperation,  asked  for  his 
share  of  the  property.  The  farmer,  exasperated  at  this  last  act  of  in- 
gratitude, cursed  his  son,  and  forbade  him  the  house.    < 

Alain  repaired  in  this  conjuncture  to  the  village  Shylock^  who  was  not 
at  that  moment  in  the  best  of  humours.  The  mayor  of  the  place  had 
been  interceding  in  favour  of  a  niece,  whose  husband,  a  fisherman,  had 
lately  perished ;  and  Langot,  out  of  respect  for  his  own  criminality^ 
which  it  was  so  necessary  to  cover  with  a  veil  of  decency,  had  been 
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bbliged  to  leoeife  the  widow  Jeanne-Mane  and  her  orphan  son  into  bis 


Langot  Teeommended  ihe  young  man  to  go  to  law  with  his  fiiAer, 
and  he  did  ao.  The  father,  in  his  immeaaoxable  g^ef,  £vided  his  pro- 
perty into  two  parts ;  one  part  he  turned  into  money,  and  the  proceeds 
he  handed  OTer  to  a  designing  attorney  of  Isig^y,  Richard  by  name^  and 
to  whom  Alain  Montplet  had  been  introduced  by  the  usurer. 

Between  the  two— asurer  and  attorney — they  left  but  little  for  the 
^ndthrift,  but  it  was  enough  to  induce  him  to  go  and  see  the  metro- 
polis— ihe  capital  of  the  world  to  every  true  provincial  Langot  en« 
couraged  his  proceeding  there ;  the  more  rapidly  Alain  spent  his  money, 
the  better  for  him ;  and  as  to  the  poor  fi&ther,  heart-broken  by  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  and  still  more  so  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  he  had  shut 
himself  up  in  La  Cochardi^re,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  that  he  would 
never  come  out  again  a  living  man. 

Alain  was,  in  the  mean  time,  leading  a  joyous  life  in  Paris  with  the 
crowns  of  Jean  Montplet  It  is  not  our  object  here  to  describe  that  life ; 
the  career  of  prodigals  is  always  the  same, — ''  la  table,  le  jeu,  les  femmes." 
Alain  passed  a  year  in  Paris ;  if  you  divided  four  months  for  the  Maison 
d'Or,  four  months  for  Frascati,  and  four  months  for  the  quartier  Breda, 
you  would  have  the  topog^phical  history  of  his  life  duiii^g  that  year. 

A  spoiled  child,  accustomed  as  a  youth  to  have  his  own  way,  and  with 
eoarse,  vulgar  manners,  Alain  was  sure  to  pick  up  many  quarrels  in  the 
capital.     Two  of  these  entailed  serious  results. 

The  first  occurred  at  a  ball  at  the  Opera.  Being  drunk,  he  struck' 
a  young  man  who  had  given  his  arm  to  a  lady  whose  favours  he 
was  himself  seeking  to  win.  At  seven  o'clock  next  morning  Alain  was 
woke  up  by  the  announcement  that  two  gentlemen  wished  to  see  him. 
He  only  grumbled.  He  had  supped  afterwards  at  the  Maison  d*Or,  and 
had  forgotten  the  ball  at  the  Opera,  the  lady,  and  the  quarrel.  The 
strangers  civilly  reminded  him  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  politely 
insinuated  that  things  were  not  done  in  Paris  as  at  Maisy ;  that  M. 
Hector  de  Ravennes  recognised  the  superior  strength  of  the  young 
countryman,  but  he  daimed  his  revenge  in  his  own  fashion,  and  M.  Alain 
Montplet  was  invited  to  find  two  witnesses,  and  to  be  at  nine  the  next 
morning  in  the  All^  de  la  Muette.  He  could  bring  his  swords,  his 
adversary  would  bring  his.  They  would  draw  lots  as  to  which  should 
be  used. 

A  light  gradually  burst  upon  the  intdlect  of  the  young  man  as  the 
explanation  proceeaed  ;  he  felt  that  it  was  a  serious  matter,  and  that  his 
life  was  concerned.  Above  all,  he  had  never  handled  a  sword,  and  the 
prospect,  therefore,  of  a  combat  with  such  weapons  was  not  inviting. 
He  had  not  even  practised  with  pistols,  but  he  was  an  excellent  shot 
with  a  gun ;  a  pistol  came  nearest  to  it,  and  he  proposed  pistols.  Biit 
thereupon  it  was  observed  to  him  that  he  had  given  the  blow,  and  the 
dioiee  of  weapons  lay  with  the  party  insulted.  Alain  had  no  altema- 
five  but  to  seek  for  two  ftiends.  He  was  not  long  in.  finding  them* 
Most -people  have  less  repugnance  to  act  as  seconds  than  as  principals  in 
a^  duel.  He  eonsulted  them  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  such  a 
dilemma.    .Their  counsel  was  to  gfo  at  once  to  a  certain  Grisier,  maitre 
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d'annesy  Faubourg  Montmarirey  No.  ^  wiio  gava  wliat  he  himself 
idesigpaatod  as  lessons  of  defenee. 

Alain  was  as  obstinate  with  the  professor  as  he  was  wilA  every  one 
else.  M.  Grisier  intimated  that  M.  Hector  de  Ravennes,  upon  sedng 
his  iffnorance  of  the  art  of  fencing,  would  not  assassinate  him,  he  would 
sunpiy  wound  him,  and,  if  he  would  abide  by  his  instructions,  he  might 
eyen  make  it  a  scratch.  But  Alain  insisted  upon  being  taught  to  |dace 
himself  on  guard  in  a  sdentific  manner.  He  did  not  care,  he  said,  if  he 
was  killed,  so  long  as  he  was  not  laughed  at  for  his  ignorance.  "  Well, 
it  will  be  a  pity  if  he  kills  you,"  said  the  dabbler  in  foils ;  **  let  us  try  a 
Ktfle.*' 

Thanks  to  his  rustic  muscles,  Alain  was  able  to  take  a  lesson  of  three 
hours'  duration,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  could  put  himself 
on  guard  as  if  he  had  had  ten  years  of  a  salle  d'armes.  From  the 
feacmg-master^s  he  went  to  De?isme*s,  v^iere  he  pnrohased  two  swords, 
of  the  description  vulg^arly  known  as  coUchemardes, 

The  next  morning,  at  ei^ht^  he  was  up  and  dressed,  awaiting  his  friends. 

They  came  in  a  hack,  brmgin^  with  tnem  a  young  surgeon,  their  friend* 

At  a  quarter  before  nine,  Montplet,  his  two  witnesses,  and  the  surgeoDt 
ent^ed  into  the  All^  de  la  Muette. 

The  appointment  was  for  nine  o'clock. 

At  fiye  minutes*before  nine  a  carriage  made  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the 
ayenue. 

It  came  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Three  young  men  got  out  of  the  carriage. 

These  three  young  men  were  M.  Hector  de  Eavennes  and  the  young  men 
who  had  waited  the  day  previously  upon  M.  Alain  Montplet.  Witnesses  and 
adversaries  saluted  one  another  courteously. 

Then  the  witnesses  met,  examined  the  weapons,  recognised  their  efficiencyi 
and  tossed  a  louis  in  the  air  for  the  choiee. 

The  witnesses  of  Alain  Montplet  won  the  choice.  They  naturally  Selected 
the  swords  purchased  at  Devisme's. 

One  of  the  witnesses  presented  them,  the  one  crossed  over  the  other,  to  M. 
de  Ravennes. 

He  took  one,  the  other  remained  for  ALain  Montplet. 

M.  de  Bavennes  took  the  sword  and  tried  its  metal  on  his  boot. 

Then  turning  to  his  witnesses : 

"  It  is  an  excellent  sword,"  he  said.     "  I  prefer  it  to  my  own." 

"  Permit  me  then,  sir,"  said  Alain  Montplet,  "  before  we  know  what  we  shall 
each  do  with  the  one  we  hold,  that  I  present  you  with  the  pair." 

M.  de  Bavennes  bowed  without  answenng.  The  blow  he  had  received 
weighed  too  heavily  upon  him  to  permit  him  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  civil. 

Onb  of  the  witnesses  brought  tne  two  points  of  the  swords  in  contact,  and  as 
the  ^ound  had  been  fairly  allotted  in  respect,  to  the  sun,  he  took  a  step  back- 
wards, saying : 

"  Go  on,  gentlemen !" 

Alain  Montplet,  unmindful  of  the  professor's  lesson,  placed  himself  (m  gaarcl» 
as  if  he  had  been  a  match  for  M.  de  Bavennes. 

And  as  M.  Grisier  had  forewarned  him,  this  academical  attitude  was  his  rain. 

M.  de  Bavennes  took  a  step  backwards. 

'^  What  did  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  addressiog  lus  witnesses,  'Hhat  monsieur, 
had  never  used  a  sword?    Why  he  has  a  guard  like  Saint  George's !" 

Then  assuming  the  defensive  himself,  he  added : 

^' It  is  a  pity;  I  intended  only  to  wouad  him.    I  shall  be  obliged  to  kill 
him." 
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The  contact  of  steel  was  heard,  a  moment  afterwards  M.  de  Ravennes's  sword 
was  seen  to  glide  like  a  snake,  its  owner  striking,  and  recovering  himself  in  less 
time  than  lightning  takes  to  shine  and  to  go  out. 

Alain  Montplet  s  shirt  was  bathed  in  blood,  but  he  remained  upright;  it 
seemed  as  if  one  blow  did  not  suffice  to  tumble  down  the  colossus.  But  quickly 
a  red  froth  came  to  his  lips,  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  let  fall  his  sword, 
and  his  feet  giving  way  beneath  him,  he  fell,  like  an  oak  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
woodsman. 

The  witnesses  beheld  the  fall  of  the  young  man  with  the  emotion  whicl 
is  generally  experienced  at  such  scenes. 

Then  turning  round  and  addressing  the  four  together : 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  M.  de  Ravennes,  "  have  I  acted  as  a  man  of  honour  ?" 

"  Yes,'*  answered  the  four  witnesses,  as  with  one  voice. 

" Could  I  act  otherwise,  after  such  an  insult  as  that  I  received?" 

"No,"  was  the  same  unanimous  reply. 

"In  that  case,  may  the  blood  that  is  spilt  fall  on  the  head  of  the  nrovoker." 

The  witnesses  bowed  as  if  the  wish  would  soon  be  fulfilled,  ana  M.  de  Ra- 
vennes getting  into  his  carriage  with  his  friends,  left  Alain  Montplet,  motionless 
as  a  deskd  body,  in  the  hands  of  his  two  friends  and  of  the  young  surgeon. 

Messrs.  Cherville-Dumas  do  not  tell  us  if  the  Hector  of  the  Opera  ball 
took  away  the  colichemardes  with  him.  As  to  Alain  Montplet,  after 
having  had  blood  let  pretty  freely,  he  was  removed  to  the  Pavilion  de 
Madrid,  the  guardian  of  which  is  so  accustomed  to  incidents  of  the  same 
kind  that  he  has  always  a  room  ready. 

Alain  Montplet's  wound  was  not,  however,  fatal,  although  the  sword 
had  penetrated  the  lung,  and,  thanks  to  a  young  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, he  was  on  his  legs  again  in  three  weeks,  and  as  well  as  ever  in  a 
month. 

But  his  mind  became  possessed  with  an  idea  from  that  time  forward, 
-which  was  so  strong  that  it  almost  excluded  all  others.  His  funds  were 
getting  low.  Langot  had  positively  refused  to  provide  for  his  extra- 
vagance any  longer ;  in  fact,  he  had,  according  to  the  usurer's  view  of  the 
matter,  eaten  up  his  share  of  his  patrimony,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  left 
Paris  without  having  given  back  to  a  Parisian  as  much  as  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  should  have  what  they  called  in  the  provinces  "  le  dernier  "  of 
it.  Now  Alain  particularly  flattered  himself  with  never  having  the  last 
of  a  thing. 

He  applied  accordingly  to  M.  Grisier,  to  ascertain  in  how  long  a  time 
he  might  expect,  with  assiduity,  to  become  as  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  as  M.  de  Bavennes. 

"  Two  years,"  was  the  rejoinder;  "  and  then  you  must  work  very  hard 
indeed." 

^^  "  I  must  take  to  the  pistol,  then,"  said  Alain.     "  I  can  learn  that  in 
eight  days." 

So  he  jumped  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  Gosset's  shooting-gallery,  and 
there  he  worked  with  such  intentness  of  purpose  that  in  a  week  he  was 
able  to  go  through  the  performances  of  an  expert,  tumble  over  an  e^y 
break  a  pipe,  and  double  and  triple  his  balls.  Unfortunately  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  his  revenge  did  not  present  itself.  He  nad  received 
the  last  twentv-five  louis  that  Langot  would  send  him.  He  hegan  to 
think  that  he  should  return  to  Maisy  with  « le  dernier."    He  determined, 
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under  such  a  conjuncture,  to  try  if  he  could  not  prolong  the  period  of  his 
stay  in  Paris  hy  gamhling.  So  he  repaired  with  his  twenty-five  louis  to 
the  nearest  gambling-house  that  he  was  acquainted  with.  Arrived  there, 
he  sat  down  at  a  table  with  a  strange  officer,  half-Italian,  half-Polish, 
who  had  often  played  against  him,  but  with  uniform  good  luck.  This 
time,  the  idea  of  the  last  twenty-five  louis  being  at  stake,  made  Alain 
unusually  sensitive.  He  thought  that  his  antagonist  was  not  playing 
fairly. 

Of  the  twenty-five  louis  there  already  remained  only  fifteen,  and  he  risked 
them  upon  one  hand. 

The  officer  turned  up  the  kinff  of  clubs. 

Neither  he  nor  his  adversary  had  as  yet  taken  up  their  cards. 

Alain  Montplet  placed  his  hand  upon  his  ant^onist's  cards. 

"  The  cards  must  not  be  touched,"  said  the  officer. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  Alain,  "  but  if  you  have  not  three  trumps  in  your 
five  cards  I  am  in  the  wrong,  and  make  my  apolo^es  beforehand." 

"  And  if  I  have  three  trumps  in  my  five  cards  ?"  observed  the  officer,  in  a 
tone  of  defiance. 

"  Then  not  only  I  should  not  make  apologies  to  you,"  said  Alain,  "  but  I 
should  say " 

"  What  would  you  say  ?"  thundered  the  officer. 

Alain  turned  over  the  cards. 

The  officer's  hand  contained  the  queen,  the  knave,  and  the  ten  of  trumps. 

*'  I  should  say,"  persisted  Alain,  "  that  you  are  a  cheat." 

The  officer  took  up  the  cards,  and  threw  them  at  Alain's  face. 

"  Good !"  said  the  latter ;  **  who  touches  strikes,  and  he  who  is  struck  has  the 
choice  of  arms ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  Maisy,  but  I  shall  not  take  '  le 
dernier'  with  me." 

The  quarrel  had  caused  a  commotion,  a  group  had  assembled,  and 
before  the  parties  separated  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  the  next 
morning  at  eight.  Alain  Montplet  had  selected  pistols,  and  the  Allee  de 
la  Muette.  He  wished  to  have  his  revenge  where  he  had  been  himself 
defeated. 

At  ei^ht  o'clock  they  were  on  the  ground. 

The  pistols,  when  examined,  were  K)und  to  fulfil  all  necessary  conditions. 
It  was  decided  that  the  adversaries  should  place  themselves  at  a  distance  of 
forty  paces,  and  walk  the  one  upon  the  other. 

Each  was  to  stop  after  having  advanced  ten  paces.  The  real  distance  was 
then  twenty  yards. 

In  the  case  of  a  duel  the  paces  are  of  three  feet. 
The  adversaries  were  placed  at  the  distance  agreed  upon. 
The  pistols  were  loaded  by  a  "  gargon  de  tii^  [the  attendant  at  a  shooting- 
gallery],  and  one  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each. 

Then  stepping  back,  the  two  witnesses  who  had  handed  the  pistols  to  the  two 
antagonists  said  at  the  same  moment : 
"March!" 

At  this  word  of  command,  Alain  and  the  officer  advanced  towards  one  an- 
other. 

At  the  end  of  two  paces,  each  raised  his  pistol  and  fired. 
Only  one  explosion  was  heard. 
Alam  staggered,  but  retained  his  feet. 

The  officer  turned  twice  round  upon  himself,  and  then  fell  with  his  face  to  the 
ground. 
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Each  second  ran  to  his  prinoipaL 

Alain  had  received  his  antagonist's  ball  on  his  chin ;  it  had  flattened  there,  as 
if  it  had  struck  a  sheet  of  iron. 

The  bone  was  laid  bare  but  not  broken. 

The  force  of  the  blow  had,  however,  made  him  stagger. 

The  officer  had  been  shot  right  through  the  heart. 

He  was  killed  dead. 

^'  There  is  no  great  harm  !^  said  the  four  witnesses.  "  It  is  only  one  swindler 
the  less,  that  is  all." 

The  same  evening  Alain  sold  his  watch,  and  the  next  day  he  started 
on  his  way  to  Maisy.  He  had  been  two  years  in  Paris,  and  in  those 
two  years  he  had  managed  to  make  away  with  two  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Yet  was  he,  like  all  prodigal  sons,  kindly  received  at  home. 
Jean  Montplet  only  saw  his  son,  and  was  willing  to  ignore  the  vng^te- 
ful  spendtbnfb.  Nor  did  the  latter  commanicate  to  his  father  the  ruinous 
extent  of  his  obligations  to  Langot.  The  father  only  saw  that  he  was 
melancholy,  and  proposed  marriage  as  a  relief.  But  upon  that  subject 
Alain  was  as  obstinate  as  upon  most  others.  His  knowledge  of  women 
had  been  limited  to  a  class,  and  he  confounded  the  sex  in  his  reprobation 
of  individuals.  While  the  question  was  being  still  mooted,  however,  by 
the  old  man,  whose  only  wish  was  to  see  his  son  settled,  Jean  Monfplet 
was  suddenly  called  away  to  his  fathers  by  a  violent  attack  of  gout.  The 
village  Shylock  then  came  down  upon  the  property  like  a  wolf  upon  the 
fold.  He  was  armed  with  from  thirty  to  thirty-nve  titles,  establishing 
his  claim  to  some  eighty-seven  thousand  francs.  Alain  had  no  idea  that 
he  had  borrowed  so  much,  but  there  were  the  bills  there  to  prove  the 
fact,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  hand  over  La  Cochardiere  to  his  piti- 
less creditor,  and  to  walk  forth  into  the  world — beggared,  without  a 
sou. 

The  ill-regulated,  passionate  temper  of  Alain  Montplet  was  little 
suited  to  such  a  reverse  of  fortune.  He  sought  the  solitude  of  the  sea- 
shore to  devour  his  anger.  He  rolled  himself  on  the  sand  in  a  paroxysm 
of  desperation,  and,  luckily  for  him,  tears  of  vexation  came  to  his  relief, 
or  the  end  might  have  been  prompt  and  dismal.  He  g^t  up  a  calmer,  if 
not  a  better  man,  and  mechanically  he  took  the  way  to  the  hut  which 
had  been  for  so  many  years  his  head-quarters  when  shooting  wild-fowL 
As  he  approached  he  heard  Pavilion,  the  old  sportsman's  dog,  howling 
in  an  ominous  manner.  The  sound  was  in  harmony  with  his  feelings. 
Had  it  been  the  voice  of  a  man  in  distress,  he  would  probably  have 
turned  aside.  Impelled  by  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  he  advanced  to  the 
door,  and  lifted  up  the  latch.  The  dog  recognised  him,  but  did  not 
cease  its  lugubrious  howling.  Alain  called  le  P^re  Gabion  by  name,  for 
night  had  come  on,  and  within  the  hut  all  was  in  utter  darlmeas.  Ob- 
taining no  answer,  he  groped  his  way  to  the  old  man's  bed-side,  and  he 
found  that  he  was  there,  but  he  was  motionless,  and  he  felt  at  once  that 
he  must  be  asleep  or  dead.  The  fire  in  the  chimney  was  out,  but  the 
cinders  were  still  hot.  Alain  was  as  much  at  home,  if  not  nsore  so,  at 
the  hut  than  at  his  La  Cochardiere.  He  soon  collected  some  dry  reeds 
and  bits  of  wreck,  and,  blowing  with  his  mouth,  got  up  a  flame.  By  the 
tremulous    light  thus  produced  Alain  once  more  approached  the  bed. 
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The  aged  huuler  of 'wild-fowl  <wa6  really  >dead.  The  dog  was  lioking  his 
£Bce. 

Alexandre  Dumas  entertains  8Dme<very  uncomfortable  notions  iijpon 
the  subject  of  death,  which  are  wortlry^  of  psychological  analysis  by  the 
able  author  of  ^'  Thanatos  Athanatos.".  With  Dumas  it  is  always  the 
mysterious,  the  unknown,  that  is  brought  .prominently  forward.  Aocord- 
ing  to  him,  even  the  vicious  and  hardened  Alain  Montplet  fell  on  bis 
knees  before  death.  '<  There  k,"  be  says,  "  a  majesty  in  death  that  curbs 
the  brow  of  the  most  obdurate,  the  knees  of  the  most  stiff-necked :  it  is 
the  majesty  of  the  unknown !" 

When  Alain  passed  the  night  by  the  fireside,  feeding  the  lurid  flame 
with  reeds  and  sticks,  Dumas  says : 

"  He  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  studying  that  great  enigma  which  will 
be  for  ever  unknown  to  men :  What  is  death  ?" 

The  morning  light  betrayed  a  paper  lying  on  ^e  table.  It  was  a 
kind  of  testamentary  document,  which  threw  no  light  on  the  antecedents 
of  the  old  bunter.  £ut  it  requested  whoever  should  first  come  in  to  bury 
his  corpse  in  the  sand  of  the  sea<4hore  that  he  had  loved  so  well,  and  if 
he  was  in  want  of  it,  he  might  inherit  his  hut.  This  was  just  the  thing 
for  Alain;  he  took  a  spade  and  dug  &  hole  at  one  of  the  old  hunter's 
favourite  stations,  and  then  he  went  back  to  fetch  the  body.  The  dog 
followed  it  to  the  grave,  and  then  returned  to  the  hut  with  Alain.  He 
seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  man  who  had  buried 
his  late  master  must  be  his  future  one.  As  for  Alain,  he  said  to  himself 
''  I  am  ruined,  without  a  home,  without  a  friend  ;  I  cannot  kill  myself ;  I 
will  accept  the  home  which  Providence  sends  me,  and  I  will  for  the 
future  be  simply  a  hunter  of  wild-fowl." 

Alain  Montfdet  hated  mankind  and  womankind  alike.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  his  own  parent,  whom  he  had  never  known  how  to  appreciate, 
he  had  only  known  the  vicious  and  the  reprobate  of  both  sexes,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  he  despised  most.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  new  career  which  he  proposed  to  himself  had  one  great 
comfort — ^he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  humanity,  beyond  the  dealer 
in  wild-fowl  from  Isigny. 

All  that  remained  to  Alain  at  this  moment,  besides  his  gun  and  clothes, 
were  a  few  jewels.  He  went  to  Isigny  and  disposed  of  these,  and  with 
the  prooeeds  he  bought  a  bed,  a  table,  four  chairs,  some  kitchen  utensils, 
a  shooting  oostume,  and  powder  and  shot  sufficient  for  a  year's  consump* 
tiou.  He  had  resolved  that  his  visits  to  Isigny  or  to  Maisy  should  be  as 
few  and  as  far  between  as  the  visits  of — ^what  he  was  not — ^an  angel. 

Once  comfortably  installed  in  his  Icmely  hut,  Alain  gave  himself  up 
with  ardour  to  his  new  profession.  The  exposure  and  exercise,  the  long 
walks  and  still  longer  night-watches,  kept  his  mind  from  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  fatigue  enabled  him  to  obtain  repose  when  otherwise  he 
might  have  been  worried  by  the  memory  of  the  past.  He  would  pass 
whole  weeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  would  sleep  there,  eat  there,  live 
there  for  weeks  together,  shooting  snipe,  curlew,  plovers,  and  other  birds 
by  day,  and  at  night  lie  in  wait  for  widgeon,  teal,  and  duck. 

Time  passed  on  in  this  way  till  November,  1841,  came  round,  and 
Alain  prepared  to  go  and  look  out  for  the  night  on  the  so-called 
"  Eastern  Sands,"  which  were  about  two  leagues  beyond  Maisy.     It  was 
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a  gloomy,  threatening-looking  evening,  and  after  he  had  put  on  his  great 
boots,  his  south-wester,  and  his  well-oiled  canvas  coat,  after  he  had  taken 
up  his  long  fowling-piece,  cast  his  night-cloak  over  his  shoulder,  and  gone 
forth  with  Pavilion,  who  never  forgot  to  visit  his  old  master's  grave,  he 
saw  that  there  would  be  a  storm.  The  wind  kept  rushing  from  various 
points  by  fits  and  starts,  the  waves  were  long  and  deep — ^rising  gradually 
mountains  high.     The  sky  was  dark,  with  a  blood-red  streak. 

Alain  had  to  pass  by  Maisy,  and  when  doing  so  he  found  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  of  the  place  assembled  on  the  beach.  The  women  were 
for  the  most  part  on  their  knees,  praying.  The  men  were  busy  bringing 
down  a  boat  on  rollers  upon  the  chance  of  being  able  to  launch  it  through  the 
breakers.  Langot  was  among  the  spectators,  and  he  seemed  even  more 
anxious  than  the  rest.  Three  fishing-boats  had  gone  out  that  fatal  evening, 
and  Langot  was  peculiarly  interested  in  more  than  one.  But  if  the  old 
usurer  was  vexed,  the  young  widow  Jeanne-Marie,  who  was  there  too, 
was  in  perfect  despair.  Under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  feed  idle 
mouths,  Langot  had  sent  her  only  son,  still  a  mere  boy,  on  board  of  one 
of  those  very  fishing-boats  not  many  days  back. 

The  arrival  of  Alain  Montplet  amidst  this  anxious  group  was  variously 
viewed.  Some  thought  he  could  best  say  if  the  tempest  was  likely  to 
last,  and  if  the  boats  could  live  in  the  sea,  or  gain  the  shore.  Others 
looked  upon  him  with  distrust,  as  a  sort  of  bird  of  ill  omen.  Among  the 
latter  was  Langot,  who,  rendered  superstitious  by  terror,  positively 
looked  upon  his  appearance  as  the  signal  for  some  impending  and  irre- 
trievable disaster.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  that  the  wild  man  of 
the  shore  bore  no  kindlier  feeling  to  the  cunning  Shylock  of  the  village, 
nor  did  he  attempt  in  any  way  to  conceal  his  hatred.  As  he  looked  at 
his  successor  at  the  Cochardiere,  his  eyes,  indeed,  lighted  up  with  the 
flames  of  the  angry  passions  that  burnt  within. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  the  men  had  got  down  the  boat  to  the  borders  of 
the  ocean,  the  women  were  still  in  the  agony  of  anxiety,  when  a  voice 
was  heard  through  the  wind  and  the  storm.  It  was  that  of  Alain  Mont- 
plet, who  had  continued  his  route  in  a  westerly  direction. 

"  To  the  rescue,  all  !'*  shouted  the  hunter ;  ^'  they  are  on  the  coast,  on 
the  bank  of  Pleineseve  !*' 

Every  one  rushed  in  the  direction  indicated.  Jeanne-Marie  at  the 
head,  her  golden  tresses  loose  in  the  wind,  and  bathed  with  rain  and 
spray.  Jacques  Henin,  the  most  renowned  fisherman  of  the  coast,  who 
had  once  been  a  quartermaster  on  board  a  man-of-war,  beg^,  with  the 
help  of  Alain  and  a  band  of  hardy  sailors,  to  drag  the  boat  along  the 
beach.  Langot  alone  remained  behind.  He  was  so  terrified  that  his 
legs  refused  to  carry  him. 

Great  was  the  tumult  and  confusion  at  the  angle  of  the  coast  where 
the  crowd  came  nearest  to  the  bank  of  Pleineseve.  Jeanne-Marie  had 
discerned  that  it  was  the  SaintC'  Therescy  the  very  vessel  that  bore  her 
son. 

c<My  child!  my  child  P'  she  ejaculated,  throwing  herself  upon  her 
knees,  *'  my  dear  little  Jean-Marie  I  Our  most  g^cious  Saviour,  our 
good  Lady  of  Deliverance,  have  pity  on  my  child  I" 

The  unfortunate  vessel  was  in  a  most  precarious  position.     Cast  upoa 
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the  bank,  every  sea  broke  over  bier,  and,  one  after  another,  her  crew  dis- 
appeared before  the  very  eyes  and  amidst  the  very  shouts  and  sobbings  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

The  boat  had  at  last  arrived,  and  Jacques  Henin,  selecting  eight  of  the 
stoutest  hands,  launched  her  through  the  breakers.  But,  alas !  she  had 
not  made  a  few  yards  before  the  tremendous  billows  threw  her  over,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  shell,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  gallant 
€rew  regained  the  beach.  Three  different  times  did  the  old  quarter- 
master try  to  force  a  way  through  those  billows, — -just  as  often  was  he 
baffled. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  number  of  men  on  the  shipwrecked  vessel  kept 
on  diminishing.  One  body  was  seen  to  repose  upon  another.  Death 
mounted  in  stories.  There  were  only  two  remaining.  One  of  them 
was  Jean-Marie. 

^'  'To  think,"  said  the  old  quartermaster,  ruminating  aloud,  "  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  stand  here,  and  see  our  fellow-creatures  perish  before 
our  eyes  without  the  means  of  succour.  It  is  indeed  distressing !  But 
not  a  boat  could  go  except  with  its  keel  upwards.  Perhaps  a  swimmer 
might  reach  the  wreck,  but  he  must  be  as  strong  as  ten  men." 

The  mother  had  caueht  the  old  mariner's  words.  Her  eyes  turned 
upon  Alain.  He  was  the  most  expert  swimmer  on  the  coast.  Rushing 
up  to  him,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  prayed  him  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  her  child.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  her  pitiful  entreaties. 
Alain  felt  all  his  simulated  hatred  of  his  race  vanishing  from  his  bosom. 

'^  Well,  be  it  so  I"  he  exclaimed ;  '*  make  fast  a  rope,  and  I  will  see  if 
I  can  reach  them." 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  Henin  ;  "  you  will  assuredly  perish." 

'*  Monsieur  Alain !  Monsieur  Alain !"  ejaculated  the  widow,  "  save  my 
child !"     And  she  embraced  the  young  man. 

'*  Courage,  Alain  !  courage !"  shouted  out  the  crowd. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  go,  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Henin,  beginning 
to  strip. 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  hunter,  "  that  won't  do.  Remember  you 
have  children.     I  have  no  one,  not  even  a  friend." 

^'  Nonsense,"  said  the  old  quartermaster;  and,  French  fashion,  he  also 
embraced  the  youth. 

Alain  advanced  into  the  water  up  to  bis  middle,  preparing  himself  like  an 
athlete  for  the  stru^ele. 

He  then  waited  tiU  the  first  wave  came  to  him. 

It  arrived :  monstrous,  roaring,  terrible. 

Instead  of  flying  from  it  he  threw  himself  before  it,  dived  boldly  at  its  base, 
and,  carried  away  by  the  backwater,  reappeared  some  sixty  yards  from  the 
beach. 

"  Bravo !  bravo  1"  shouted  the  old  quartermaster ;  "  the  boy  knows  what  he 
is  about,  and  now  I  have  seen  him  at  work  I  bet  my  life  against  a  quid  that  he 
will  get  there." 

"  Courage,  Alain !  courage !"  shouted  all  together. 

The  mother  alone  did  not  shout. 

She  was  on  her  knees,  crying  and  praying,  overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of 
her  anxiety,  so  little  proportioned  to  her  own  light,  delicate  frame.  She  had 
not  even  strength  to  look. 
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As  to  the  fishensexiy  they^  followed  Alain's  moyements  witdi  anxiety  mingled 
with  pride. 

The  spectacle  of  devotion  has  in  it  that  which  is  remaxkable^  it  laises  eyen 
the  spectators  la  their  own  estimation. 

A<M  to  this,  the  young  maa  was  worth  looking  at.  He  swam  with  unwonted 
Tigour,  repeating  his  first  manoeuvre  whenever  tne  occasion  demanded  it. 

Soon  the  space  that  separated  the  swimmer  from  the  vessel  was  diminished, 
and  Alain  was  seen  to  grapple  with  the  rooks  on  which  it  had  struck. 

A  little  more  and  he  was  seen  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  grasp  the  sides  of  iiie 
boat. 

At  that  moment  a  tremendous  sea  rolled  over,  and  nothing  further  was  seen 
— swimmer,  vessel,  and  wrecked  had  all  disappeared. 

It  was  one  of  those  terrible  moments  of  anxiety  impossible  to  describe.  That 
anxiety  was  indeed  at  its  Ml  at  that  moment,  com^cated  as  it  was  with  the 
danger  run  by  Alain,  and  the  hopes  to  which  his  darmg  had  given  rise. 

Once  more  the  vessel  righted  herself. 

The  boy  attached  to  the  mast  still  lived  1 

The  height  at  which  he  had  been  made  fast  caused  him  to  be  immersed  under 
the  water,  as  each  successive  wave  broke  over  the  vessel,  for  muck  less  time 
than  the  others,  and  this  was  why  the  weakest  had  survived  the  others. 

Beassured  as  to  the  fate  of  the  child,  all  eyes  sought  for  Alain. 

Not  a  heart  beat,  not  a  breast  heaved. 

The  widow  liad  raised  herself  to  her  full  height.  Her  arms  stretched  forth 
towards  the  sea,  she  panted  without  saying  a  word,  without  even  tiie  strength 
to  pray. 

Suddenly  a  black  form  was  seen  beyond  the  vessd  in  the  direction  of  the 
open  sea. 

It  was  Alain. 

He  was  endeavouring  to  regain  the  boat,  beyond  which  the  sea  had  thrown 
him. 

He  did  so  with  better  luck  this  time ;  he  clambered  on  the  deck,  and  making 
the  line  fast  to  the  mast,  drew  in  by  it,  as  had  been  prearranged  with  Henin,  a 
stout  rope. 

Then  mounting  iiie  rigging,  he  set  the  child  free.  He  was  too  cold  and  ex- 
hausted to  help  himself.  * 

Loosening  him  from  his  fastenings,  he  placed  the  boy  on  his  back,  got  down, 
took  hold  of  the  cable,  and  began  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  beach. 

At  that  moment  everything  ceased  on  that  shore  :  breathing,  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  encouragements,  prayers. 

The  return  w;as  long,  painful,  and  perilous. 

Ten  times  did  the  poor  child  let  ^o,  and  he  would  have  been  each  time  in* 
fallibly  carried  away  by  the  sea  had  it  not  been  for  the  precaution  which  Alain 
had  taken  of  fastening  him  with  a  sliding  knot  to  the  cable. 

As  Alain  and  the  child  came  nearer  to  the  beach,  Jeanne-Marie  meohanicaUy 
moved  towards  them. 

When  Alain  was  within  twenty  paces  of  the  beach  she  could  restrain  herself 
no  longer,  but  rushed  into  the  sea  to  meet  them. 

Luckily  she  did  not  lose  her  feet. 

Alain  placed  the  boy  in  her  arms. 

There  was  no  chance  for  the  misanthrope  aflber  such  an  exploit.  How- 
ever uncongenial  he  may  have  for  a  time  imagined  it  to  be,  he  tacitly 
felt  the  gratification  of  being  a  man  beloved  by  his  fellow-creatures.  It 
softened  his  heart,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  the  old  quar- 
tennaster's  house.  There  the  scene  of  domestic  happiness^  of  a  kind 
and  attentive  vnfe,  and  of  a  happy  family,  had  a  further  influence  upon 
him.    Henin  had  much  conversation  with  the  recluse  also  as  to  his  worldly 
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a£&inu  In  a  remote  Tillage  like  Maisy,  it  waa  not  likely  that  eyery  fact 
Gonneeted  with.  Jean  Montplet,  La  Cochardiere,  and  Alaiiiy  was  not  per- 
fectly fanuliar  to  all.  Henin  had  much  to  conmuuiicate  to  Alain  Mont- 
plet  upon  that  subject.  He  had  overheard  a  conyersation  by  which  he 
felt  convinced  that  Langot  and  Alain's  attorney,  Richard,  had  been  ac- 
complices in  a  plot  to  ruin  him.  The  difficulty  was  to  arrive  at  proo&, 
and  Henin  recommended  to  Alain  a  very  novel,  and  to  him  a  very  dis- 
agreeable alternative,  that  of  establishing  acquaintanceship  with  Langot^s 
niece — the  young  widow  Jeanne-Marie. 

The  wild-fowl  hunter  returned  to  his  hut  that  evening  an  altered  man. 
All  that  he  had  gone  through  had  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  his 
half-savage  nature.  He  had  never  before  imagined  what  the  principle  of 
maternity  was  till  he  had  seen  it  developed  in  the  person  of  Jeanne-Marie. 
That  person  was  also  very  fair  and  comely.  The  instincts  thus  aroused 
had  been  further  developed  by  what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  quarter- 
master's cottage.  That  night  Alain  Montplet  felt  a  void  in  his  heart. 
He  felt  that  man  was  not  bom  solely  for  self — that  it  was  not  good  to  be 
alone. 

Whilst  still  in  this  impressionable  state  of  mind,  uid  only  the  day  iitex 
the  rescue,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  at  his  lonely  hut  of  a  hand- 
some boy  with  a  packet  in  his  hand.  At  first  he  did  not  recognise  the 
new  comer,  but  the  boy  soon  set  him  right. 

'^  What,  not  know  me,  Monsieur  Alain  ?  I  am  Jean-Marie — the  boy 
you  rescued  from  the  deep  yesterday." 

Elxplanations  soon  followed.  Langot,  to  whom  all  so-called  human 
weaknesses  were  utterly  unknown,  had  resolved  that  the  boy  should  be 
sent  back  to  sea  that  very  day.  A  quarrel  had  ensued,  and  Langot  had 
beaten  both  mother  and  son.  To  save  the  latter,  it  was  resolved  that  be 
ahottki  seek  a  home  with  the  wild-fowl  huni». 

Flurried  as  Alain  thus  was  by  the  pressure  of  events,  he  waa  not  in  his 
then,  temper  6f  uiind  prepared  to  resist  The  boy  was  recced  in  tlie  hut 
open-armed,  and  the  two  soon  became  inseparable  companions.  The 
mother  stole  aw!^  at  times  also  from  the  usurer's  to  the  hut  on  the  sea- 
shore to  see  her  son.  Alain  naturally  participated  in  these  interviewis^ 
and  what  between  grat^de  on  one  aide  and  respect  on  the  other,  an 
intimacy  grew  up  between  the  young  widow  and  the  wild-fowl  hunter  of 
a  very  warm  description.  Henin  watched  its  progress ;  that  woman,  he 
thought,  would  be  the  saving  of  the  recluse  and  the  misanthrope ;  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  at  the  thought  of  being  an  instrument,  how- 
ever indirect,  in  securing  the  happiness  of  a  man  for  whom  he  had  a 
strong  regard  amidst  all  his  eccentricities  and  vagaries^ 

An  incident  soon  happened  which  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.  The  im- 
placable Langot  discovered  the  boy's  hiding-place,  and  found  that  an 
intimacy  had  sprung  up  between  his  niece  and  his  enemy — Alain*-— a  man 
whom  he  detested  all  the  more  heartily  because  he  had  so  grievously 
wronged  him.     He  ascertained  that  Jeanne-Marie  was  in  the  habit  of 

Saying  secret  visits  to  the  hut,  and  in  his  passion  he  drove  her  away  from 
is  roof.  The  good-hearted  old  quartermaster  received  her  in  his  cottage 
and  gave  her  a  home.  But  he  had  a  wife  and  eleven  children  to  prorioe 
for,  and,  although  he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  he  felt  the  burden.     So 
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he  detennined  to  soaod  AJaiu  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  widow  had 
made  in  his  affections,  aod,  if  an  opening  presented  itself,  to  bring  matters 
to  an  issue.  Unfortunately,  although  the  wild-fowl  hunter's  character 
had  undei^one  a  very  great  change,  he  was  still  so  obstinate  in  his 
hatred  of  man  and  woman,  he  was  so  exasperated  at  his  beggary,  and  so 
corrupted  by  what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  capital,  that  he  was  not  yet 

E repaired  to  embark  in  matrimony.    A  further  imexpected  incident  came, 
owever,  to  crown  the  brave  old  mariner's  intentions  with  success,  and  to 
secure  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  demi*sayage. 

The  boy  Jean-Marie,  young  as  he  was,  had  long  suspected  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  between  his  protector  and  his  mother.  He  had  over- 
heard scraps  of  conversation  also  between  Henin  and  them,  which  told 
him  that  all  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  loved  Alain,  he  loved  his 
mother  still  more  dearly,  and  he  determined  that  they  should  be  £ftther 
and  mother  to  him. 

One  day  our  hunter  had  gone  out  to  a  bank  that  was  only  laid  bare 
during  the  very  lowest  tides.  Evien  then,  being  some  five  miles  from  the 
Vire,  it  was  surrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  only  accessible  by 
boat.  Alain  had  fastened  his  to  an  oar  stuck  into  the  sand,  and  had  been 
some  time  eng^aged  in  the  busy  pursuit  of  game,  when  he  perceiyed  diat 
he  was  not  alone  on  the  island ;  Jean-Marie  was  also  there. 

"  What  brought  you  here  ?"  he  said,  gruffly,  to  the  boy. 

^'  The  fishermen  of  the  MoueUe  gave  me  a  lift,  seeing  that  I  had  busi- 
ness here.** 

"Business  with  what — with. the  porpoises?''  replied  Alain,  aroused 
into  a  bitter  humour. 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  so  quietly  and  composedly  that  ihe  rude  hunter 
almost  quaked,  "  business  with  you." 

''  Business  with  me  !  why,  could  you  not  speak  to  me  any  moment  at 
the  Gabion  ?"  he  said,  however,  reaUy  surprised. 

*'  No ;  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  here,  and  not  elsewhere.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is.  Monsieur  Alain  :  my  mother  loves  you ;  she  has  done  so  ever 
since  you  saved  my  life.  I  love  you  also.  My  mother. has  been  turned 
out  of  house  and  home  on  your  account  and  on  mine.  I  must  make  a 
sacrifice  for  her,  as  one  of  the  unintentional  causes  of  her  misfortune. 
You  must  also  make  one  on  your  side.  Monsieur  Alain,  you  must  many 
my  mother,  or  I  will  die  for  her  and  for  you." 

''  You  are  a  good  little  fellow,  and  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Alain ;  "  but  they  were  very  stupid  those  who  sent  you  here  to  play  the 
heroics,  and  try  to  make  a  fool  of  me." 

"  No  one  sent  me  here,"  replied  the  boy,  looking  the  hunter  full  in 
the  face  with  a  look  half  of  affection  and  half  of  indignation.  "  I  came 
by  the  promptings  of  my  own  heart,  and  by  my  own  firm  resolve." 

''  And  how  are  you  going  to  die  ?"  inquired  Alain,  still  doubting,  yet 
interested. 

For  an  answer  the  boy  waved  his  hand  towards  the  sea. 

Alain  looked  round.  It  was  too  true ;  he  had  forgotten  that  the  tide 
was  coming  in.  The  sea  was  rushing,  like  a  herd  of  wild  horses,  in  every 
direction,  and  the  island,  at  firat  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  was  no 
longer  half  a  mile. 
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<<  Do  you  think,"  said  Alain,  awakened  bj  what  he  saw  to  the  sense  of 
the  perilous  position  in  which  both  stood,  *'  that  I  shall  let  you  stop  here 
to  be  drowned  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Unless  you  promise  me  to  marry  my 
mother,  I  will  not  budge  a  step.'* 

It  was  Alain's  turn  now  to  entreat  and  beg.  He  loved  the  boy;  he 
could  not  see  him  perish  thus.  He  tried  to  seize  him  round  the  waist 
and  carry  him  off  to  the  boat,  but  Jean-Marie  was  young  and  actiye,  and 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  captured. 

"  Stop  !"  at  last  exclaimed  Alain. 

"  That  depends  upon  you,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Well,  stop  then,"  continued  the  hunter;  "  I  will  do  all  that  you  wish 
me  to  do.  It  is  impossible,"  he  added  to  himself,  '^  but  that  a  mother 
so  beloved  by  her  son  must  be  the  best  of  wives,  even  to  a  savage  like 
myself." 

"  Do  you  swear  it?*'  said  the  boy. 

^*  Yes,  I  swear  it,"  replied  his  friend  and  protector.  And  the  boy 
threw  himself  into  his  arms  and  bathed  his  bosom  with  tears. 

*'  Ah  !  Monsieur  Alsun,"  he  sobbed,  **  I  swear  also  that  my  mother  and 
I  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  you  happy." 

'^  Well,  let  us  make  haste,  then,'  said  Alain.  '*  I  fear  we  shall  have  to 
swim  for  it  now  to  reach  the  boat." 

Together  they  ran  to  the  beach  :  no  boat  was  there.  Alain  was  the 
first  to  perceive  it.  The  tide  had  lifted  up  the  oar,  and  the  boat  was 
going  away  with  the  current  more  than  a  mile  away.  Father  and  son 
fell  down  on  their  knees,  no  longer  on  the  sand :  they  were  in  the  water. 

When  they  had  finished  their  prayer,  they  rose  up.  Dark  and  gloomy 
was  the  prospect  before  them.     It  was  that  of  slow  but  certain  death. 

^'  It  is  hard  to  die,"  said  the  boy,  '^  when  I  was  going  to  carry  g^ood 
news  to  my  mother.  But  you  can  swim,"  he  continued,  turning  round 
to  Alain  ;  ^'  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  land  at  once." 

"  However  good  a  swimmer  he  might  be,  no  man  could  confront  that 
current,"  replied  the  hunter,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  nor  would  I  go  with- 
out you." 

" Nonsense,"  said  the  boy ;  "  try  it.  What  am  I?  a  useless  boy;  you 
will  befriend  and  support  my  mother  who  has  no  home.  Go  and  tell  her 
I  died  blessing  her." 

AJain  pressed  the  boy  to  his  bosom. 

At  that  moment  a  boat  was  seen  in  the  horizon. 

<^  Oh,  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  hunter,  *'  we  are  saved  !  A  boat  is 
coming  to  our  succour !" 

Jean-Marie,  in  his  joy,  burst  into  tears. 

'«  What  happiness  for  my  mother,"  he  said,  "  if  we  are  saved."  He 
only  feared  death*^for  the  grief  that  it  would  have  caused  to  his  mother. 

But,  lo !  the  boat  came  up  to  within  some  thousand  fathoms  of  the 
bank.  The  crew  must  have  seen  the  victims,  when  apparently,  without 
reason,  it  passed  on,  leaving  them  unrelieved.  Great  was  the  horror, 
and  still  greater  the  exasperation,  of  the  hunter.  He  hurried  off  his 
clothes  and  determined  to  swim  after  the  recreant  bark. 

Jean  wept  bitterly. 
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**Jt  19-  our  only  chance,"  said  Alain.  "  I  wHl  perish,  or  I  will  bring 
Ibe  boat  to  save  yon." 

Once  more  they  embraced,  and  the  hunter  took  to  the  gloomy  ocean. 
Night  was  coming  on  apace.  The  man  was  baffling  the  waves,  followed 
by  his  faithful  dog  Pavilion.  The  boy  was  on  the  beach  kneeling  in  the 
tide  and  praying.     It  was  a  sad  scene. 

We  have  already  told  what  a  bold  and  expert  swimmer  was  the  hunter. 
But  he  had  now  a  current  that  was  more  than  man  could  resist  to  fight 
against.  He  struggled  long  and  bravely  against  it.  He  was  young, 
strong,  and  hardy  ;  he  had  now  new>formed  resolutions  at  stake,  which, 
being  good,  gave  him  unwonted  vigour ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He 
kept  ever  losing  ground.  Darkness  came  on,  and  he  was  lost  in  space. 
His  dog  alone  was  still  by  his  side.  But  the  strength  of  both  was 
gradually  giving  way.  They  had  been  now  nigh  an  hour  and  a  half 
battling  with  the  waves  and  the  current.  Alain's  movements  were  no 
longer  so  determined ;  he  was  giving  way  to  his  fate.  His  senses  were 
also  becoming  obtuse — almost  indifferent  to  what  was  passing  around 
him.  But  whhin  him  an  inward  life  had  become  unusually  active.  All 
1^  scenes  of  his  childhood  passed  in  rapid  succession  before  his  conscious- 
ness— La  Cochardi^re,  his  good  old  father,  his  innocent  enjoyments,  his 
corrupted  youth,  the  vices  of  Paris,  his  duels,  the  Grabion,  the  wreck,  all 
came  and  went,  and  seemed  to  die  away  in  the  pale  face  of  the  expiring 
boy  and  Ae  ineffiible  grief  of  the  broken-hearted  mother.  One  sound 
alone  recalled  him  for  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  the  outward  world.  It 
was  a  deep  howl  horn  the  dog.  It,  too,  was  giving  a  last  farewell  to  the 
world. 

The  next  morning  Master  Henin  was  taking  his  customary  pipe  in  his 
garden,  when  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  village.  Soon  his  wife 
Monght  him  word  that  Langot  and  the  solicitor  Richard  had  had  a 
quwrrel ;  the  latter  had  resolved  to  expose  the  usurer's  misdeeds,  and  the 
former  had  hung  himself. 

<*  The  old  crocodile!"  said  the  quartermaster;  "he  is  gone  as  he 
deserved.'* 

But  the  quartermaster  was  far  more  serious  than  usual  that  morning. 
His  thoughte  had  been  distracted  for  a  moment  by  the  misadventure  that 
had  befallen  the  usurer,  but  they  were  not  with  him.  He  threw  away 
his  pipe,  for  which  he  had  manifestly  no  appetite  that  morning,  and 
strolled  down  to  the  beach.  Lo,  in  the  distance  he  beheld  an  object  . 
such  as  he  least  expected  to  see.  Looking  and  looking  again,  he  became 
satisfied  at  last  that  it  was  the  wild-fowl  hunter,  in  propria  persona — 
Alain  Montplet — whom  he  believed  to  be  lying  very  uncomfortably  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Hastening  towards  him,  explanations  soon 
ensued.  Carried  along  by  the  current,  just  as  he  was  losings  all  con- 
sciousness and  ignorant  himself  as  to  where  he  was,  Alain  had  been 
thrown  up  upon  the  beach.  All  he  regretted  was  poor  little  Jean- 
Marie. 

**  Come  to  the  cottage,"  said  Henin,  whose  spirits  seemed  to  have  ex- 
perioaced  wonderful  relief  since  he  had  met  with  the  hunter.  ^  Come 
along !"    And  Alain  followed  almost  mechanically. 

Arrived  in  the  garden,  Henin  took  Alain  to  a  window,  and  bade  him 
look  in.     He  did  so,  and  starting  back,  he  exclaimed : 
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Alain  had  seen  Jean-Marie  on  a  couch,  and  his  kind,  good  mother 
tending  him  in  his  sickness. 

The  hunter  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  his  Creator. 

''And  how  has  all  this  come  to  pass?"  he  said,  when  he  had  recovered 
himself,  and  oould  turn  round  to  speak  to  Henin. 

^  If  you  were  not  a  stupid  fellow,  ^always  poking  along  the  shore, 
wading  in  marshes,  or  creeping  along  sand-banks,  you  would  know,"  said 
the  old  quartermaster.  '<  The  strongest  current  o£P  the  coast  sets  by  that 
bank  where  you  and  Jean  stood  so  helpless  last  evening.  I  had  to  double 
it  in  order  to  fetch  you  off,  but  you  had  not  patience  to  wait.  You  took 
to  the  sea,  and  I  had  to  bring  off  the  boy  alone.  As  to  you,  we  thought 
you  were  drowned." 

Alain  pressed  the  hand  of  the  old  sailor,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the 
mother  and  her  devoted  son. 

Three  months  had  not  expired  after  the  death  of  the  usurer  Langot 
before  Monsieur  and  Madame  Montplet,  with  their  son  Jean-Marie,  took 
possession  of  La  Cochardiere,  where  a  splendid  feast  was  given  in  honour 
of  EEenin,  his  wife,  and  his  eleven  children.  The  facts  exposed  by  the 
soHcitor  were,  that  for  every  bill  for  a  thousand  drawn  by  Alain  the 
usurer  had  substituted  three,  four,  and  even  five  thousand,  just  as  he  had 
been  in  the  humour.  The  result  was,  that  in  reality  only  37,500  francs 
had  been  borrowed.  60,000  francs  had  to  be  accounted  for,  and  as 
J«anne-Marie  was  heiress  to  Langot,  she  had  liie  remainder — about 
40,000  francs,  and  the  farm  La  Cochardiere.  The  marriage  acquitted 
tlie  debt.  Alain  Montplet  is  now  one  of  the  quietest,  steadiest  farmers 
in  Calvados,  and  Jeanne^Marie  the  comeliest  wifo  in  the  department. 
J^ean- Marie,  now  twenty-foup years  of  age,  is  with  his  sister,  who  is  only 
thirteen,  one  of  the  best  ''partis"  of  thecountiy. 
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These  volumes  will  be  found  highly  serviceable  as  a  succinct  review  of 
the  poetical  literature  of  Grermany  from  the  earliest  times.  Mme.  de 
Pontes  has  evidently  bestowed  pains  on  her  work,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  it  as  complete  as  her  plan  will  allow.  In  her  Prefece  she  explicitly 
disavows  any  pretensions  to  give  *^  a  complete  history  of  the  poets  and 
poetry  of  Germany ;"  but  she  is  conscious  of  a  right  to  claim — and  her 
elaim  she  modestly  enforces — a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  that  land,  and  the  credit  of  a  conscientious  study  of  the  texts 
themselves.  She  is  conversant,  indeed,  with  the  expositions  of  critics  in 
this  department,  French  and  English  as  well  as  German ;  and  makes 
frequent  reference  to  such  fellow-labourers  as  Villemain,-  and  Guizot,  and 

*-  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Germany.  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  By 
Madame  L.  Dav&i^s  de  Pontes,  Translator  of  "Egmont,-  "The  Niebelungen 
TreaBure,*  &c.    In  Two  Vols.    London:  Chapman  and  HalL    1858. 
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Magnin,  and  Fhilarete  Chades,  and  Aug.  Thieny ;  Cariyle,  and  Hallam, 
and  Bulwer  Lyttoo,  and  Lewes ;  the  Schlegels,  and  Grimm,  and  Yillmar, 
and  Pmtz,  and  Gervinus,  and  Menxel,  and  Franz  Horn,  and  Cretzler,  and 
Hildbrand.  Bat  these  she  makes  nse  of  as  aids  only,  and  not  as  snbsti- 
totes  for  independent  personal  researeh.  She  is  careful  to  cite  "  secondary 
sources'*  whenever  they  are  consulted.  Her  method  is,  like  that  <^ 
Yillemain  in  his  celebrated  CourSy  to  connect  literaiy  investigations  by 
an  historical  thread,  hoping  by  this  means  to  throw  '^  a  certain  interest 
over  a  subject  often  diy  and  tedious  in  itself,  and  yet  of  g^reat  importance 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind."  She  also  enters  somewhat  finely  into 
the  domains  of  legendary  lore,  because  legend  and  tradition  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  Teutonic  annals.  After  tracing  the  analogy  b^ween 
the  mythology  of  the  North  and  that  of  the  East,  and  discussing  the 
identity  of  that  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia — thence  proceeding  to  note 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulphilas,  and  giving  a  brief  historical 
resume  of  the  state  of  the  Vaterland  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  oentmy, 
«— Mme.  de  Pontes  enters  with  some  detail  into  the  subject-matter  and 
•manifold  merits  of  the  Niebelungen-lied,  that  series  of  lays,  about  the 
origin  or  genesis  of  which  the  learned  are  as  much  at  loggerheads,  as 
they  are  about  the  personality  of  Homer,  and  the  unity  of  the  Iliad. 
With  the  Iliad,  indeed,  enthusiastic  Germans  are  ready  to  compare  the 
Niebelungen  at  all  points — a  comparison  scouted  by  our  authoress  as 
"  simply  absurd,"  though  she  is  free  to  express  her  doubt  if  any  of 
Homer's  heroes,  even  Hector  himself — (of  Achilles  she  speaks  as  dis- 
respectfully as  Horace  did) — inspires  one  with  such  mingled  pity  and 
admiration  as  the  gallant  Siegfried,  so  generous,  so  single-hearted,  and 
jM>  ill-starred  in  his  doom.  The  nun  Hroswitha,  a  young  nurmng  mother 
to  the  young  drama  of  the  tenth  century,  has  her  place  of  honour  in  these 
pages.  And  then,  over  barren  ground  enough,  and  waste,  wide-spread- 
ing moorland,  we  come  upon  the  Minnesingers,  and  catch  a  far-borne 
strain  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  at  once  vigorous  and  graceful, 
tender  and  energetic.  Due  notice  is  taken  of  the  ''  Tristan  and  Ysolde  " 
of  Godfried  von  Strasburg,  which  ^'  attracts  the  reader  by  the  charm  of 
its  images,  and  the  interest  attached  to  the  actors,  despite  its  enormous 
length  and  its  very  questionable  morality."  Then  we  come  to  the 
Alexander-lied  and  the  Roland-lied  and  their  congeners — ^followed  by  the 
decline  of  romantic  poetry,  for  with  the  extinction  of  the  Hohenstanfen 
dynasty,  the  golden  age  of  chivalric  verse  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
away.  Commerce  threatens  to  stifle  song.  But  when  things  are  looking 
at  the  worst,  up  rise  the  Meistersangers,  whose  ''institution"  lasted 
throughout  the  calamities  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, — nay,  was  formally 
closed  not  twenty  years  since.  Mme.  de  Pontes  bestows  a  chapter  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  drama,  and  gives  the  mediaeval  devil  his  due. 
Beynard  the  Fox  she  shows  up  in  his  proper  colours.  And  anon  we  find 
ourselves  in  Reformation  times,  and  are  treated  to  an  ample  review  of 
the  life,  adventures,  and  poetry  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten — ^though  we  do 
not  see  that  Dr.  Strauss's  recent  biography  has  been  put  under  contribu- 
tion, which  surely,  and  with  profit,  it  might.  Then  ensues  the  dismal  era 
of  the  Peasant  War.  Hans  Sachs,  however,  pipes  on,  profusely  enough 
— and  has  it  all  to  himself.  With  a  collation  of  the  legends  of  Dr. 
Faust,  the  authoress  concludes  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  the  romance 
and  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Her  Second  Fart  opens  with  a  description  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
revival  of  Poetry,  after  the  paralysing  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
But  it  is  rather  with  poetasters  than  poets  that  we  have  to  do :  Martin 
Opitz,  whose  whole  career  was  ^^  one  continued  series  of  triumphs"-^ 
some  say,  of  truckling  and  time-serving  (which  may  possibly  come  to  the 
same  thing) ;  Paul  Fleming,  of  the  same  school,  but  on  a  higher  bench 
in  it, — hymns  of  his  still  being  sung  in  the  churches  of  Germany,  and 
still  thought  worthy  of  praise  for  their  warmth,  feeling,  and  sweetness  of 
versification;  Andreas  Gryphius,  who  also  wrote  popular  hymns,  and 
composed  historical  tragedies  of  a  bombastic  sort,  and  comedies  in  which 
the  comic  element  seems  to  have  been  left  out,  or  has  evaporated  with 
time — for  they  are  two  centuries  old.     The  eighteenth  century  brings  us 
to  Gottsched — once  the  dictator  in  effect  of  German  literature,  and  whom 
even  Frederick  the  Great  permitted  to  spout  verses  in  his  royal  hearing. 
His  antagonist,  Bodmer  of  Zurich,  is  sure  of  respectful  consideration  and 
interest  in  England,  if  only  for  his  sympathy  with  our  classics,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  made  them  known,  and  tried  to  make  them  dear,  to 
that  rather 'stolid  and  prosaic  generation.     Kestner,  the  once  pungent 
epigrammatist  (but  then  epigrams  again  are  not  warranted  to  keep) ; 
smooth,  stiff,  *'  studied "  Professor  Ramler  (among  German  poets  there 
seem  no  end  of  Professors),  actually  honoured  of  yore  as  the  Grerman 
Horace  ^Horace  is  lively  as  ever,  after  eighteen  centuries ;  Ramler,  after 
one,  is  dead  as  a  door-nail) ;  the  sprightly  Hagedom,  who  imitated  La 
Font£une;  Haller,  a  pattern  of  propriety,  but  no  poet  at  all;  cheery, 
chirping  old  Father  Gleim,  who  passionately  espoused  the  cause  of  Fritz 
against  Maria  Theresa,  but  to  whose  urgent  pleadings  for  the  '^  protec- 
tion "  of  literature  three  Prussian  kings  in  succession  were  as  indifferent 
as,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Buckle  himself  could  wish;  mild,  sweet-tempered 
Gellert,  rich  in  good  works,  among  which  we  can  scarcely  account  hid 
poems  the  best;  and  Gessner,  whose  Idyls  were  for  a  while  the  rage  in 
France — ^to  whom  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul  sent  invitations,  and  Denis 
Diderot  paid  compliments; — of  all  these,  and  others,  Mme.  de  Pontes 
discourses  in  terms  that  equal  their  deserts.     Klopstock  stands  out  im- 
posingly at  the  entrance  of  Vol.  II.,— >a  poet  of  whom  Menzel  has  said, 
that,  regarded  at  a  distance  and  as  a  whole,  he  ^*  stands  forth  in  bold 
relief,"  but  melts  away  in  thin  vapour  if  we  approach  him  too  nearly.  His 
admirers  institute  comparisons  between  him  and  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Milton—- comparisons  which  are  judiciously  disposed  of  in  the  present 
work,  and  shown  to  be  naught     Lessing  is  placed  in  striking  contrast 
with  him,  "  inferior  in  all  poetical  attributes,  but  immeasurably  superior 
in  variety  of  powers,  vigour  of  intellect,  and  sound  critical  acumen."  The 
biograpmcal  sketch  of  this  largely  gifted  critic,  of  whom  Gervinus  is  bold 
to  affirm  that  he  knew  man,  and  life  in  all  its  varied  forms,  better  even 
than  Goethe  himself, — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  careftdly  com- 
piled, in  the  collection  before  us,  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  the 
happiest  in  a  critical  point  of  view.     In  the  case  of  Wieland,  Mme.  de 
Pontes  finds  it  amusing  enough,  as  she  naturally  may — ^yet  with  pity 
intermixed — ^to  compare  the  works  of  his  youth,  breathing,  religious 
aspirations  that  border  on  the  fanatical, — when  he  was  the  guest  of 
Bodmer,  as  Klopstock  had  been  before  him,  in  that  fine  old  gentleman's 
charming  retreat  beside  the  Lake  of  Zurich, — ^with  those  of  his  later  life» 
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when  a  reaotion  bad  set  in,  and  a  sensual  epicuTeanism,  wiih  plenty  of 
French  polish,  was  the  philosophy  of  the  sometime  pietiflt,  Christopher 
Martin  Wieland.  In  his  '<  Agathon  "  she  censures  the  '^  cold  material 
philosophy  fatal  to  every  pure  and  lofty  impulse,"  and  the  lioenoe  of  the 
descriptions,  ''  which  even  the  nature  of  his  suhjeot  cannot  justify."  She 
noway  shares  in  Goethe's  admiration  for  his  ^'  Musarion  " — ^the  theme  of 
which  '*  possesses  no  very  absorbing  interest,  and  the  moral  is  anything 
but  commendable."  The  following  is  a  brief  spedmen  of  her  translated 
extracts  from  this  admired  poem — too  brief,  perhaps,  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, but  all  we  can  make  room  for :  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
its  own  interpreter: 

Yes,  false  and  fleeting  as  the  wind,  are  all 

Friendship's  fond  vows,  and  love's  deceitful  smile. 

Boon  as  the  golden  showers  no  longer  fall. 

Cold  is  the  heart  that  lures  us  with  its  wHe. 

Soon  as  the  goblet's  dry,  in  vain  we  call 

On  our  Patroclus !    Yes ;  that  metal  vile 

Is  stronger  still  than  virtue,  wit,  or  beauty. 

That  gone — ^the  swarm  goes  too,  and  Lais  talks  of  duty. 

Herder,  like  Lessing,  was  both  poet  and  critic,  but  perhaps  in  inverse 
proportion — or  rather,  there  was  a  stronger  infusion  of  the  poetical  ele- 
ment in  his  critical  faculty,  than  in  that  of  Lessing.  In  opposition  to  de- 
preciating allusions  to  Herder,  personally,  by  Goethe's  Engl^h  biographer, 
Mme.  de  Pontes  contrasts  the  former — poor,  dependent  on  his  own  exer- 
tions, yet  as  soon  as  prudence  permitted,  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
brightening  fortunes  might  have  assured  him  a  more  suitable  alliance^ 
wedding  a  portionless  girl,  and  giving  up  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
welcoming  all  its  trials,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  numerous  family — 
with  Goewe,  ^'  breaking  one  after  the  other  the  most  solemn  engagements^ 
sacrificing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  innocent  girls,  whose  hearts  he 
had  taken  such  pains  to  win,  rather  than  renounce  one  luxury,  than  run 
ihe  risk  o£  committing  an  infidelity  to  his  genius."  But  she  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  a  certain  restless  irritability  was  inherent  in  Herder's  na- 
ture, that  it  increased  with  his  years,  and  alienated  many  of  his  best  friends. 
*^  Like  Lessing,  though  from  very  different  causes,  he  was  seldom  coo- 
tented."  As  for  his  verses,  in  them  he  was  far  less  of  a  poet  than  when 
be  wrote  prose.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  against  rule  to  give  him  a  chap- 
ter, especially  so  long  a  one,  in  a  book  on  German  Poets :  but,  says  Jean 
Paul  in  his  ''  ^stbetics,"  if  Herder  was  not  a  poet,  as  he  often  declared, 
he  was  something  better ;  he  was  himself  a  poem,  wherein  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful  were  inseparably  blended. 

Schubart  is  the  next  on  the  list— a  profligate  whose  early  career  might 
qualify  him  to  be  bracketed  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  A  very  fiill  account 
is  given  of  the  troubles  he  brought  on  his  family  and  himself — of  his  long 
and  cruel  imprisonments,  and  the  terrible  mental  sufferings  be  endured. 
Seldom  has  solitary  confinement  been  described  in  gloomier  colours  than 
by  him,  into  whose  soul  its  bitterness  entered  like  a  mortal  venom,  as  it 
is.  But  it  made  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  of  him,  unless  to  become  a 
pious  mystic  be  what  Carlyle  calls  '^  unwisdom."  Affectionate  apologists 
have  sought  to  exculpate  his  memory  from  many  of  the  charges  to  whidi 
he  himself  pleads  guilty,  by  ascriybing  his  self^^accusations  to  i^e  workmgs 
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of  a  morbidly  excited  fancy,  tormented  by  solitude,  and  by  tbe  books  of 
mystic  devotion  with  which  alone  he  was  permitted  to  beguile  the  weary 
hours.  Be  this  as  it  may//'  one  thing  is  certain ;  despite  all  his  faults  and 
follies,  Schubart  had  many  and  ardent  friends,  and  his  wife,  who  so  deeply 
suffered  from  his  excesses,  never  ceased  to  adore  him."  Of  his  poetical 
talent,  his  present  biographer  allows  that  he  had  neither  sustained  eleya- 
tion  of  though  nor  strong  creative  powers,  that  he  is  always  unequal, 
soinetimes  coarse  and  repulsive  ;  but  his  imagination,  she  adds,  is  fervent 
and  glowing,  his  verses  so  harmonious  that  the  greater  part  have  been  set 
to  music,  his  descriptions  of  nature  true  and  beautiful,  and  in  many  of  his 
lays  she  finds  bursts  of  enthusiam,  with  gashes  of  tenderness  and  pathos 
beyond  the  strain  of  art. 

We  come  next  to  J.  H.  Voss,  whose  unflagging  industry,  untiring  per- 
severance, and  steadfiEkst  will,  make  him  a  signal  contrast  to  that  restless, 
impulsive  **  ne'er  do  weel,"  Schubart.  Voss  was  a  sort  of  Southey  in  his 
home  life  ;  rich  in  household  affections,  but  allowing  neither  *'  domestic 
endearments  nor  social  pleasures  to  interfere  with  the  routine"  of  his 
studious  hours.  As  a  ^*  poet,"  his  orig^al  and  translated  verses  show 
him  to  have  had  little  of  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.  Mme.  de  Pontes 
does  justice,  however,  to  his  "  Luise,"  the  touching  naivet6  of  some  of  its 
descriptions  making  amends  for  its  often  tediously  minute  details.  Her 
version  of  one  extract  from  it,  not  being  rendered  in  hexameters,  entirely 
alters  the  character  of  the  idyl — the  best  translation  of  it  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  appeared  in  JFraser's  Magazine  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
was  really  charming  as  far  as  it  went.  The  hexameters,  deservedly  for 
once,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  charm.  But  both  on  principle  and  in 
practice,  the  dislike  Mme.  de  Pontes  has  for  hexameters  is  ladylike  and 
complete. 

Frederick  Stolberg  is  praised  for  his  ballads,  whic^^  had  a  warmth,  feel- 
ing, sweetness,  and  simplicity,  that  made  them  lastingly  popular ;  Holty, 
for  his  passionate  love  of  Nature  in  all  her  forms,  and  wie  melody  with 
which  he  gave  it  expression ;  Burger  for  his  fervour  of  imagination,  and 
often  solemn  pathos,  though  his  compositions  are  not  unfrequentlj^  coarse 
and  vulgar.  Tieck  follows,  on  the  score  of  his  vaguely-tinted  lyncs,  now 
and  then  marked  by  a  "  spirituality  and  earnestness  which  have  a  peculiar 
charm;"  then  Novalis,  whose  sacred  poems,  in  their  " beautiful  and  un- 
adorned simplidty  and  deep  fervour,"  offer  a  singular  contrast  to  his  other 
works;  and  besides  these  we  have  La  Motte  Fouque,  and  short-lived 
Schulze,  and  melancholy- mad  Holderlin,  and  Chamisso,  and  Matthison, 
picturesque  in  "  still-life,"  and  gentle  Salis,  and  patriotic  Komer.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  dramatic  successors  of  Lessing — ^to  Kotzebue, 
Iffland,  M Gllner,  and  Werner — and  another  to  the  modern  Romanticists, 
Henry  von  Kleist,  Baupach,  and  Grillparzer.  Goethe  and  Schiller  have 
no  place  in  this  collection,  for  there  is  no  room  for  them.  Many  a  minor 
star,  too,  is  omitted.  Should  these  volumes,  however,  "  meet  with  any 
degree  of  favour,"  we  are  promised  a  supplementary  one,  which,  together 
with  sketches  from  the  lives  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  will  comprehend  those 
of  the  modem  school,  Uhland,  Riiokert,  Freiliffrath,  and  others.  We 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  bidding  Mme.  de  Pontes  hasten  on  her  work, 
assured  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  one  condition  to  its  appearance. 
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We  have  described  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  Monarchy  and  the  inau- 
^ration  of  the  Proyisional  Government.  If  somewhat  of  weakness 
and  vacillation,  which  the  age  of  Louis  Philippe  might  explain,  conduced 
to  the  former,  impudence  is  the  only  word  which  can  adequately  account 
for  the  latter.  There  was  nothing  great  in  the  men  themselves,  until 
then  comparatively  unknown,  and  since  then  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
experience  and  found  incapable;  there  was  nothing  generous  in  the 
motives  which  induced  them  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  and  we  have 
already  shown  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  popular  election  to  which 
they  could  appeal.  "  One  cannot  believe,"  says  Lord  Normanby,  noting 
his  impressions  at  the  time,  '^  that  a  ereat  nation  like  this  can  really 
submit  permanently  to  the  dictation  of  a  few  low  demagogues,  none  of 
them  except  Lamartine  of  any  personal  following,  but  hoisted  into  power 
by  base  desertion  of  duty  on  the  part  of  all  the  armed  forces,  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  very  scum  of  the  earth."  Except  this  ^'  scum  of  the 
earth,"  the  Provisional  Government  did  not  express  the  will  of  the  nation, 
nor  emanate  from  it.  What,  then,  was  its  justification  ?  Nothing.  The 
indulgence  of  selfishness  and  the  gratification  of  vanity  are  bad  claims  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity,  but  when  followed  by  failure  the  most  com- 
plete and  the  most  humihating,  posterity,  instead  of  gratitude  or  admira- 
tion, rewards  the  actors  in  such  scenes  with  contempt. 

Yet  the  Provisional  Government  was  not  without  its  use.  It  was  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  those  sterile  governments  without  any  principle  but  that 
of  perpetual  compromise  between  antagonistic  ideas,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  revolutions.  No  doubt  another  compromise  like  that  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty  might  have  been  installed  which  would  have  brought 
back  order  and  police ;  but  of  such  a  regime  what  could  be  the  prin- 
ciples, what  the  end?  Legitimacy  was  impossible.  Orleanism,  which 
was  half  legitimate,  half  republican,  had  fled,  and  although  the  mob 
who  at  the  moment  held  Paris  at  their  mercy  might  have  been  cajoled 
into  a  regency  for  the  Count  of  Paris,  it  must  either  have  fallen  back  on 
the  principles  of  Louis  Philippe's  government,  with  its  succession  of 
emeutes,  or  upon  a  military  despotism.  But  chaos  and  the  Provisional 
Government  brought  back  society  to  its  beginning,  and  crude  and  ridi- 
culous though  this  government  was,  it  helped,  by  discrediting  revolu- 
tionary impulses,  to  root  out  the  baneful  prestige  which  was  still  asso- 
ciated with  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  which  had  long  rendered  steady 


*  History  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  late 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  Bepublic,  Author  of  "  The  History  of 
the  Girondists," &c.    Translated.    London:  Henry  G.  Bohn.    1849. 

Histoire  de  la  Chute  du  Boi  Louis-Philippe,  de  la  Republique  de  1848  et  da 
B^tablissement  de  TEmpire.  Par  M.  A.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  D^put^  au  Corps 
L^islatif.    Paris:  Librairie  de  Henri  Plon.     1857. 

A  Year  of  Revolution,  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Paris  in  1848.  By  the  Marquis 
of  Kormanby,  E.G.    London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Boberts. 
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goyernment  impossible,  and  honest  government  a  thing  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  the  Froyisional  Government  had  under- 
taken to  solve  almost  necessitated  failure.  In  1789,  there  were  serious 
grievances  to  redress;  the  wild  protest  of  Rousseau  against  society  would 
not  have  so  profoundly  agitated  France  if  it  had  not  been  felt  that 
society  was  essentially  corrupt,  nor  would  the  beatitudes  of  a  state  of 
nature  have  found  so  many  believers  if  it  were  not  that  men  felt  that  in 
the  existing  state  of  things  natural  right  was  outraged.  The  French, 
moreover,  m  1789,  were  in  the  infancy  of  political  training;  experience 
had  not  taught  them  that  change  from  a  political  society  which  has  been 
the  work  of  time  to  another  which  is  the  creation  of  theory,  is  necessarily 
a  change  to  the  worse,  and  that  the  wisest  of  all  political  maxims  is  to  let 
well  alone.  On  the  contrary,  they  believed  everything  to  be  possible—- 
every  change  to  be  for  the  better — and  were  only  awakened  from  their 
dreams  by  the  executions  of  Robespierre.  But  if  in  1789  man  believed 
everything  except  Christianity,  in  1848  scepticism  and  despondency 
equally  pervaded  the  secular  and  the  religious  world;  man  believed  neither 
in  Utopia  nor  in  Heaven.  A  few  SociaUsts  might  believe  in  the  regene- 
ration of  society,  but  with  the  nation  at  large  no  such  illusion  was 
entertained.  Enthusiasm  had  departed  from  France,  and  the  Provisional 
Government,  with  only  one  enthusiast  among  their  number,  had  not  even 
ia  gloire  to  fall  back  upon  to  dazzle  a  nation  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  had  been  intently  occupied  in  making  money. 

But  with  no  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  nothing  real  to 
do,  they  had  committed  themselves  to  do  better  than  the  government 
they  had  dethroned,  with  inferior  instruments  and  in  circumstonces  more 
difficult. 

We  left  them  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  a  state  of  forced  coalition, 
induced  by  the  obvious  consideration  that  none  of  the  four  separately 
constituted  governments  had  any  better  title  than  another,  for,  to  use  the 
language  of  Lamartine,  the  only  one  among  them  whom  history  will 
admire  and  forgive,  *'  an  arbitrary  and  partial  suffirage,  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  insurgents  at  the  foot  of  an  invaded  tribune,  under  the 
semblance  of  an  election,  was  but  a  usurpation  powerful  in  purpose  but 
destitute  in  authority.  Their  title  might  have  been  disputed  in  the 
name  of  royalty.  It  might  have  been  disputed  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  Behind  them  at  the  Tuileries,  before  them  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  all  was  illegal.  They  had  no  answer  to  give  to  any  one  who 
should  have  challenged  them  to  show  their  commission."  According  to 
the  poet,  their  only  tiUe  was  their  conscientiousness  and  the  necessity  of 
the  crisis.  The  first  we  unhesitatingly  accord  to  him,  and  with  consi- 
derable hesitation  to  one  or  two  of  his  coadjutors ;  the  second  we  deny, 
for,  according  to  Lamartine's  own  statement,  a  regency  in  favour  of  the 
Count  of  Paris  was  to  the  last  a  possible  and  a  legal  combination,  and 
one  which  we  learn  from  Lord  Normanby  Lamartine  himself,  just  before 
entering  the  Chambers,  had  promised  to  support.  But  if  the  government 
had  no  title,  its  members  had  their  reveries,  their  theories,  their  ambi- 
tions, and  their  vanity  to  gratify,  and  in  order  to  this  the  one  pressing 
necessity  was  that  they  should  agree  among  themselves. 

Their.first  step,  says  Lamartine,  "  was  to  organise  themselves  into  a 
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.governmeDt  council,  to  assign  to  each  his  functions,  and  to  appoint 
ministers.  Eyery thing  was  done  on  the  first  proposition  in  concert  and 
by  acclamation ;  each  adopted  without  preference  and  without  demur  the 
part  most  suited  to  his  qualifications,  and  consented  to  by  his  colleagues." 
Most  wonderful  unanimity,  seeing  it  was  the  first  time  these  men  had 
ever  agreed  on  anything!  It  is  true  this  was  a  trifling  matter — merely 
to  govern  France. 

Dupont  de  TEure  was  President  of  the  Council :  <<  his  eighty  years 
and  his  virtues  caused  his  nomination."*  Lamartine  received  the  office 
of  Foreign  Affiiirs.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  g^ven  to  Ledm- 
Bollin.  Bethmont,  who  rapidly  disappears  from  view,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Oommeree  and  Agriculture ;  "  a  man  of  pure  heart,  of  calm 
temperament,  and  of  mild  address."f  Cr^mieux  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Justice ;  according  to  Lamartine,  '^  a*  universal  pleader,  the  earnest 
adviser  of  Orleans  in  the  morning  and  of  the  Repubtic  in  the  evening," 
but  who,  according  to  Lord  Normanby,  owed  his  appointment  to  his 
stentorian  lungs,  having  very  judiciously  added  his  own  name  to  the  list 
•when,  after  Dupont  de  I'Eure  had  in  vain  attempted  to  be  heard,  he  had 
been  asked  to  read  the  names.  Marie  was  nominated  Minister  of 
Works.  Arago,  "  by  right  of  his  knowledge" j; — of  astronomy,  we  pre- 
sume—was made  Minister  of  Naval  Affidrs.  Subervie,  an  old  officer, 
and  soon  superseded,  was  Minister  of  War.  Goadcfaaux,  a  banker,  was 
made  Minister  of  Finance ;  and  lastly,  Camot,  the  son  of  the  famous 
member  of  the  Convention  of  that  name,  was  made  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Affcer  the  ministers  came  the  secretaries  of  state,  Marrast, 
editor  of  the  National,  Flocon,  editor  of  the  Reforme ;  the  latter  a  man, 
according  to  Lord  Normanby,  of  questionable  avocations;  Pagnerre, 
"who  was  too  influential  in  the  constitutional  propaganda  to  be 
omitted  ;"§  and  lastly,  Louis  Blanc.  Such  is  the  list  given  by  Lamar- 
tine, who  ought  to  know;  but  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  list  ap- 
pended to  the  first  proclamations,  and,  indeed,  he  admits  that  the  go- 
yernment  suffered  insensible  modifications.  In  particular,  Marrast, 
Flocon,  and  Louis  Blanc  were  in  subsequent  proclamations  announced  as 
members  of  the  government;  and  while  Pagnerre  does  not  seem  to  have 
secured  promotion,  Albert,  ouvrter^  made  good  his  position  as  one  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  '^  sorti  d'acclamation  et  d'urgence  par  la  voix  dn 
peuple  et  des  d^put^s  des  d^partemens." 

It  was  not,  however,  all  unanimity.  Caussidi^re  had  been  borne  by 
five  or  six  thousand  armed  men  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  there  he 
insisted  on  being  installed,  to  the  prejudice  of  Sobrier,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  government.  *^  Both  kept  their  soldiers  under  arms,  and 
guarded  their  banners,  recognising  the  Provisional  Government  with 
hesitation  and  murmurs."  .  How  the  matter  was  accommodated  we  do 
not  well  know.  It  would  appear  that  both  claimants  maintained  their 
pretensions  and  exercised  the  functions  of  the  office  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  rule  of  the  Provisional  Government ;  and  it  would  appear  they 
did  so  in  spite  of  the  government,  ^'fortifying  themselves  in  their  posi- 
tion."||  Moreover,  at  the  Tuileries  a  band  of  the  lowest  canaille  of 
Paris  had  taken  possession.     *'  All  being  completely  armed,  they  closed 
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the  door,  took  possession  of  stores  of  proyisioiiSy  barrieaded  themselves 
in,  and  refused  to  admit  any  other  intruders."  They  caught  an  expe« 
ri^iced  cook,  selected  female  companions,  and,  on  the  whole,  had  rather 
a  jolly  time  of  it.  *'  Low  debauchery  was  the  routine  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  an  additional  zest  was  given  to  frantic  excesses  by  the 
grovelling  pride  that  they  were  poUating  a  spot  which  had  been  rescued 
from  royalty,  and  which,  moreover,  in  all  its  internal  arrangements,  had 
latterly  been  a  model  of  propriety  and  decorum  ;"*  and  this  state  of 
things  continued  till  the  6th  of  March. 

The  Provisional  Government  had,  however,  too  much  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to  attend  to  these  two  minor  provisional  go* 
vemments,  for  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  in  the  possession  of  the  mob  of  Paris. 
The  H6tel  de  Ville,  says  Cassagnac,  abandoned  by  the  troops  at  10  a.m., 
was  at  this  hour  surrounded,  'b^ieged,  filled  from  the  cellars  to  the  attics 
with  all  that  Paris  contained  of  base,  violent,  and  obscene.     '<  Les  bar- 
rieres  y  avaient  vomi  leurs  bandes  les  plus  fanves,  les  cabarets  leurs  hdtes 
les  {^us  abrutis,  les  bouges  des  Halles  et  de  la  Cit6  leurs  creatures  les 
plus  infeetes."t     Lamartine  is  not  much  more  complimentary  in  his  de* 
ecription  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  somewhat  more  graphic :  ^*  Up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  men  choked  the  streets  and  the  approach 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.     The  swelling  throng  of  this  mob,  clad  in  every 
species  of  costume  and  bristling  with  all  kinds  of  arms,  broke  like  living 
billows  upon  a  mole,  throwing  surges  of  men  upon  the  flights  of  the 
steps,  on  the  points  of  the  bronzed  palisades,  and  into  the  vestibules  and 
staircases  of  this  edifice,  which  again  vomited  them  forth  amidst  far- 
resounding  cries  of  pain,  of  horror,  and  of  exultation.     Dead  bodies  were 
being  carried  from  the  barricades  amidst  the  glare  of  torches,  by  men 
who  fiercely  cleaved  their  path  through  the  agitated  throng,  who  un- 
covered their  heads  and  raised  their  hands  in  token  of  respect  and  re- 
venge.    Orators,  mounted  on  the  pedestal  of  columns,  on  the  sills  of  the 
windows,  or  on  the  parapets,  were  shouting  to  the  groups  which  sur- 
rounded them,  vainly  attonpting  to  utter  a  few  expressions  that  might 
be  caught  by  the  deafening  torrent  of  human  beings  which  floated  past 
them."     Lord  Normanby  tries  his  hand  with  English  explicitness  on  the 
same  subject :  '^  They  were  an  infuriated  rabble,  half  drunk,  and  almost 
all  armed." 

The  consequence  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  these  bandits  was  soon 
apparent  It  will  be  kept  in  view  that  by  the  very  name  of  Provisional 
Government^  whidi  the  dictators  had  themselves  assumed,  a  pledge  was 
implied  that  they  should  prejudge  nothing  of  the  future  of  France. 
Lamartine  himself,  in  his  speech  in  the  morning  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, which  immediately  preceded,  and  which  certainly  suggested  his 
nomination,  had  demanded  "  a  gov^nmei^  which  shall  in  no  degree  he 
prejudiced  either  by  our  representative  opinions,  our  desires,  or  our  pre- 
sent excited  feelings  with  respect  to  that  definite  form  of  government 
which  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  nation  to  accept  when  the  nation  has 
been  consulted."  But  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  surrounded  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  were  of  a  different  opinion.     The  Provisional  Government 
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were  in  a  noaU  nom  ia  tiiat  btdcUng;  their  tSanee  a  thm  cleeoiftcd  b^ 
Lamartine : 

"  Scarcely  could  they  obtun  soflunent  space  for  tkeir  ti^d  consulta- 
tun  by  leamng;  am  the  table  whick  aepatated  them  and  bringing  their 
faces  oloM  to  each  other  beneath  the  circle  of  the  baadi,  otdiftad  amia,  and 
bayonets  of  the  mingledaiid  tomnltuoaa  crowd  which  atood'aronnd  them. 
F)raqueatly  altogether  suable  to  -Budentand  each  other,  or  rioilcntly  wpa- 
rated  by  groups  inrolnntarily  thrust  betireen  them  ,,....  each  swed 
a  pflo  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  upon  his-h&ee  orupmihis  hat  the, 
required  decree,  signed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  person  charged  witii  its  exe- 
cution. Thousands  of  orders  of  this  description,  signed  by  Lamartine, 
3(arie,  Arago,  Ledru-RoQin,  and  Louis  Blanc,  drculated  among  the  bar- 
ricades witbia  these  iew  £rst  hours."*  But  though  thus  del^erating, 
they  kept  clear  for  some  time  of  compromising  their  character  of  a  pro-. 
visional  goremment,  but  at  length  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Bapubliquel"  were 
taken  np  with  an  ominow  unaanniW  by  the  armed  combatants)  and  La-^ 
martine  favours  us  widi  a  lengthened  aignment  te  prove  that  the  gorem" 
ment  had  no  other  course  than  to  yield  to'these  crieS  and  procUim  the 
republic.  We  are  disposed  to  admit  the  necessity  vrithoiit  arrumeot ; 
the.  error  lay  in  putting  themselves  info  the  trap  of  thp  Hfttel  de  Ville ; 


ORM  thece,.  thpy  mutt  obey  the  orders  of  their  captors,  and  &r  horn 
blamiiw.the  Provisional  Governnient  for  now  stultitying.  aiiy  semblance 
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a  evading  &r  more  extravagant  concessions.    But  if  we'^n  not«omplsii 
of , the.  proclamation  of. the  repubiio .  then  and  there,  what  we  find  faul^ 
with  i»,.that  the  Provisional  GoverQment,'when  subsequently  compara- 
tively free,  persisted  iu  imposing  this  government  on  France,  codtinui^g 
in.tn^ir  ,fuc(;esaiv^  pijoclafpa^iqns  to  declare  that  France  was  repbbllcaD, 
although. it. was  P9  clear  as  noonilay  that  France  was  not  repulmca'n  ;,  a 
the  entfiuaiast,  repeatedly  ^imits,' and  oE| 
along  , aware.     We  admit  this  Qpetis  up  \ 
whether  compulsory  proiniseil  are  bmding  ? 
es  are  to  be  fulfilled?  whether  it  is  right ' 
order  to'preserve  logibal  consistency  ?  But  ^ 
lad  got  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  out  of . 
ithout  breaking  dowo  here  and  tliere  some  ' 
hose  maintenance  is  generally  conffldered, 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  morality.  '  ' 

"What  else  could,  happen  to  a  government  when,  even  after  tbe  republic 
w^  proclaimed  and  night  bad  set  in,  Lamartioe  must  describe  thdr  posi- 
tipn  in  the  following  terms:  '^ 

Hieaa  £«t  hours  of  the  night  witnessed  a  toiault  ratber  than  a  connciL  It ,; 
was  necessary  Sat,  the  members  of  tbe  government  to  rise  froin  tbeir  seats  at 
eveiT  noiae  aota  without  in  order  to  support  with  the  weight  of  their  shonlden*  \ 
the  doors  of  their  Bpartment,  which  shook  with  the  blows  iiom  the  btttt-endi  of 
muskets  or  the  arms  of  men  Who  would  not  brook  resistance,  and  frBquJentir  to  ' 
make  their  way  tfan)u|^  them  for  the  purpoae  of  m^iiigspeBobfS,  "  .    . 

On  these  oceans,  Lamartine  tells  ns,  he  was  tlie  prind^  peiWr^^. 

^  ,-....  .-.■  ■  *  Lamartino.  ,  . 
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^  his  klfy  ttetore  aiad  his  sonorous  voioe  peculiarij  adapting  him  for  these 
encounters  with  the  moh."* 

But  at  last,  night,  lassitude,  hunger  and  thirst,  gradually  restored 
silence  and  solitude,  and  the  Provisional  Goyernment  had  time  to  realise 
their  poration.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  the  revolution  had  heen  consum- 
mated  in  1789,  and  could  not  he  gone  through  again;  there  were  no 
privileged  bodies  to  abuse,  no  feudal  system  to  abolish.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  read  Lamartine's  unconscious  confession  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  were  placed — a  revolutionary  government  with  nothing  to 
revolutionise : 

Each  of  the  members  present  at  the  council  searched  the  depths  of  his  heart  and 
understanding  for  the  source  of  some  great  measures  of  reform — some  great  legis- 
lative and  social  ameliorations.  By  some  was  proposed  the  immediate  aoolition  of 
negro  slavery,  sullying  the  very  morality  of  our  laws  and  threatening;  our  coloniesf 
with  perpetual  disturbance.  By  others  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  Se{>tember,  by 
which  the  people  were  weighed  down  by  fines  e(][uivalent  to  confiscations ;  some 
were  for  the  proclamation  of  fraternity  as  a  prmciple  among  nations,  and  by 
abolishing  conquest  to  abolish  war  itself;  otners  were  desirous  to  annul  the 
electoral  census,  that  political  materialism  which  placed  the  right  of  prepay 
above  that  of  man.  Au  maintained  the  principle  not  only  of  equality  of  rights, 
but  abo  of  charity  between  the  different  orders  of  citizens — a  principle  capable 
of  application  by  all  the  institutions  for  assistance,  succour,  association,  and 
beneficence  compatible  with  the  liberty  of  capital  and  the  security  of  property, 
the  first  charity  of  governments  aiming  at  the  preservation  of  society  and  the 
protection  of  family. 

A  singular  melange^  in  which  practical  measures  are  to  declamation, 
Utopias,  and  principles  of  anarchy,  in  the  proportion  of  the  bread  and  sack 
in  FalstafiTs  tavern  bill. 

Next  morning  the  mob  returned,  recruited  this  time  from  the  most 
violent  of  the  population,  and  the  Provisional  Government  were  again  at 
their  mercy.     Thb  time  the  demand  was  for  the  red  flag — the  symbol  of 
terror  within  and  war  without ;  and  here,  at  last,  we  are  glad  to  accord 
praise  to  the  government,  and  in  particular  to  Lamartine,  for  the  courage 
and  genius  with  which  this  demand  was  met  and  evaded;  all  which  is 
fully  narrated  in  the  Chronicles  of  Lamartine,  where  full  and  ample 
justice  is  done  to  Lamartine  himself.     Indeed,  if  that  eloquent  writer 
would  not  say  so  much  in  his  own  favour,  if  he  were  not  so  continually 
the  hero  of  his  history,  we  believe  he  would  stand  higher  in  European  re- 
pute than  he  does;  but  so  extravagant  are  his  pretensions,  so  great  his 
self-adulation,  that  we  are  continually  forced  to  contrast  the  little  he 
really  accomplished — ^though,  after  all,  that  was  nearly  as  much  as  was 
practicable— with  the  magnificence  of  his  preteusions.     Such  a  man,  a 
man  of  sublime  genius,  of  profound  sagacity,  of  dauntless  courage,  of  sur- 
passing eloquence,  and  '<  of  lofty  stature,  towering  .over  the  multitude''^- 
for  such  is  Lamartine  as  painted  by  himself — ought,  one  is  apt  to  think, 
to  have  done  better,  after  three  months'  unlimited  power,  than  to  hand 
over  France  to  the  Assembly  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Provisional  Government.     The  mobs  are  now 
over  for  a  time,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  something  should  be  done. 

•  Lamartine.  t  Where? 
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Having  noihiDg  serious  to  do,  they  attempted  what  in  France  occasion- 
ally answers  as  well — to  dramatise  their  position.  The  following  is  a 
precis  of  their  performances  in  this  line,  taken  from  Cassagnac,  who, 
though  certainly  disposed  to  he  devil's  advocate  to  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, we  find  in  general  corroborated,  not  only  by  Lord  Normanby, 
who  takes  a  very  cool,  unimpassioned  view  of  the  strange  doings  in  Paris 
during  this  marvellous  year,  but  even  by  Lamartine  himself. 

On  25th  February,  the  Provisional  Government  changed  the  order  of 
the  colours  of  the  national  flag,  putting  the  white  in  place  of  the  red,  and 
the  red  in  place  of  the  white.  It  abolished  the  titles  of  Mcmsieur  and 
Madame,  and  substituted  in  their  place  those  of  Citoyen  and  Citoyenne. 
It  relieved  the  functionaries  from  their  oaths. 

On  26th  February,  it  ordered  that  on  all  the  walls  and  on  all  the  flags 
the  device  '^Liberte,  Egalit^  Fraternity,"  should  be  inscribed.  It 
changed  the  names  of  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Paris.  It  adopted 
a  red  rosette  as  a  souvenir  of  the  last  revolution. 

On  27th  February,  the  government  planted  trees  of  liberty,  and  opened 
the  clubs. 

On  28  th  February,  it  changed  the  names  of  the  colleges  in  Paris,  and 
the  titles  of  general  officers. 

On  29th  February,  it  abolished  all  titles  of  nobility,  having  jSrst  deli- 
berated on  and  rejected  an  alternative  proposal  that  every  citizen  should 
t>e  obliged  to  take  a  title — count,  marquis,  or  duke — according  to  taste. 

As  their  proclamations  were  all  of  one  model,  we  insert  the  one  of 
29th  February  as  a  specimen : 

REPUBLIQUE  FRAN^AISE. 

LIBERTi,  ^GALITi,  FRATERNITf. 

Le  Gouvememexxt  Provisoire, 

Consid^rant, 
Que  r^alit^  est  on  des  trois'  grands  principes  de  la  K^publiqae  Fran^aise, 
qu'il  doit  en  consequence  recevoir  une  application  immediate, 

D^cr^te : 
Tous  les  aaciens  titres  de  noblesse  sont  abolis ;  les  qualifications  qui  &*j 
rattacbaient  sont  interdites^   elles  ne  peuvent  Stre  prises  publiquement,  ni 
figurer  dans  un  acte  public  quelconque. 
Les  membres  du  Gouvemement  Provisoire  de  la  IlA)ublique  Fran^aise. 
Paris,  le  29  F6vrier  1848. 

Rather  a  strong  proceeding  for  a  provisional  government  I 
Meantime,  their  rule  was  universally  accepted.  Statesmen  were  taken 
by  surprise,  and  when  they  had  time  to  reflect,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment seemed  the  only  thing  betwixt  them  and  the  government  of  the 
Parisian  mobs.  Under  this  impression  the  Royalists,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed eager  to  regain  the  power  which  had  been  snatched  from  their 
hands,  became  their  steadiest  supporters,  and  even  the  bourgeoisie,  whose 
political  importance  was  summarily  extinguished  by  universal  sufirage, 
were  well  content  in  the  mean  time  to  relapse  into  obscurity.  In  Uie 
provinces  the  new  order  of  things  was  even  welcomed  with  acclamation. 
At  last,  the  peasantry  were  to  count  for  something  in  the  country,  and 
universal  suffrage  seemed  to  their  uncorrupted  and  inexperienced  minds 
to  hold  out  possibiHties  of  unheard-of  prosperity.     To  use  an  expressive 
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colloquialism,  the  Provisional  Government  had  the  ball  at  their  feet 
<< Never,"  says  Cassagnac,  ''did  a  new  government  meet  with  so  many 
adhesions.     The  journals  and  the  men  until  then  the  least  republican, 
offered  to  support  the  republic  without  taking  time  to  inquire  whether 
its  preservation  was  either  useful  or  possible.     One  heard  on  all  sides  cries 
of  '  Confidence !  confidence !'     To  see  so  much  faith,  so  much  zeal,  so 
many  neophytes,  seemed  to  suppose  a  new  religion,  to  which  nothing  was 
wanting  except  a  God."     Lord  Normanby  corroborates  this  statement : 
''  Equally  remarkable/'  says  he,  "  was  the  submissive  acquiescence  with 
which  a  substitute  approved  by  none  was  for  a  time  allowed  to  exercise 
its  power  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  civilised  land." 
Had  success  been  possible,  had  there  been  any  real  call  for  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  any  actual  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  nation  with 
the  principles  they  professed,  in   short,  had  France  been  republican, 
never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  of  establishing  republican  institutions;  but 
France,  whatever  form  of  government  it  might  incline  to — and  to  find 
out  that  at  any  particular  time  will  always  be  a  difficulty — certainly 
repudiated  republicanism  after  the  novelty  of  the  announcement  had 
worn  off.     The  government,  therefore,  felt  itself  struck  with  paralysis. 
They  could  will  republican  institutions,  they  professed  themselves  to  be 
republicans,  but  no  republican  idea  would  take  root  in  France.     Thus, 
in  every  point  of  view,  their  position  inevitably  led  to  failure  and  extinc- 
tion.    Tney  themselves,  however,  hurried  on  the  catastrophe,  and  all  the 
ingenuity  tney  possessed  was  displayed  in  measures  direcuy  calculated  to 
precipitate  their  fall. 

Commissaries,  selected  by  chance  parmi  les  premiers  venus,  were  sent 
down  to  the  provinces  to  supersede  the  magistracy  of  the  monarchy,  and, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  they  did  not  contrast  favourably  with 
those  they  displaced »  But  when  they  proceeded  to  open  the  clubs  in  the 
villages,  and  thus  throw  the  apple  of  discord  and  suspicion  into  societies 
formerly  so  simple,  so  ignorant,  and  so  peaceable,  the  peasants  began  to 
discover  that  the  republic  was  likely  to  become  the  most  intolerable  of 
tyrannies,  and  not  the  less  intolerable  because  it  was  more  contemptible 
than  tyrannical.  But  the  institution  of  the  public  ateliers  in  Paris  con* 
sommated  the  estrangement,  for  when  the  peasants  heard  that  a  hundred 
thousand  workmen  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  it  seemed  to 
them  that  the  rights  of  labour  were  attacked ;  and  when  the  truth  gra- 
dually dawned  upon  them  that  these  charity  workmen  were  in  reality  the 
army  of  insurrection,  the  disgust  of  the  country  was  complete.  It  was  true 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enlist  and  enrol  the  insurgent  workmen,  for 
being  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  revolution,  they  would,  if  not  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  have  broken  loose  in  brigandage,  and,  perhaps — 
though  that  was  barely  possible — increased  the  anarchy  which  existed. 
But  the  Provisional  Government  dared  not  avow  that  it  was  in  &ct  the 
army  of  revolt  which  was  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  for  it  would 
have  exposed  the  imposition  they  had  for  the  time  succeeded  in  palming 
on  Europe  and  France,  that  the  revolution  was  the  work  of  the  general 
population  of  Paris.  Better  had  they  told  the  truth,  for  public  opinion 
would  have  assisted  them  in  checking  in  time  the  development  of  a 
system  which  ultimately  had  to  be  suppressed  by  a  massacre. 

Coming  on  the  back  of  these  grievances,  the  tax  of  forty-five  centimes 
completed  the  alienation  of  the  provinces.     In  this  country  we  can  hay» 
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n<>idea  of  the  effect  such  aa  iaiposi  would  have  in  Fiance.* '  Wiih  ua,  ik 
with  them^  it  would  fall  upon  the  piH>{Mietor8y  but  this  in  £ngkmd  would 
occanon  no  dangerous disooniient,  for  the  masses  would :be  exempt;  hutl 
in  France,  owing  to  the  aboUtiou  of  primogeniture^  the  number  of  smaB 
proprietors  in  the  proviuoesis  immenseb  It  is  doubtful  whether  thbydo 
not  constitute  th^  actual  majoritj^r;  it  is  certain  they  swajropimoni  aziA 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  submit  without  mnmraf  to  A» 
heary  an  impost,  when  it  seemed  but  too  probable .  that"  the  proceeds- 
would  be  expended  in  the  support, of  the  mendicant  aod  imaaonii  dema^i 
go^  of  Pans  ?  It  is  thus  that»  according:  to  CassagRMUvthesnnd  pop«*| 
lation  now  spoke  of  t^at  i^uUio  they  had  welcomed  so  'frBnMy :  *  < 

It  pretended  to  hare  driten  oat  tbe  tyrant^  but  under  this  tyraiit^people  Hyedi. 
in  peace,  protooted  by  mMd  and  Rberal  kws ;  under  this  tyrdtit  Fans  was  not  ai 
the  mcDoy  of  a  hundred  thoiunnd  armed  ma^gabonds ;  the  dtief  itiagjiititunes  in* 
the  pcovmces  ujoider  .the  unlimited  aathority  of  .incapable  or  disreputable -t^^ 
consuls,  and  the  towns  under  the|  piessu^-  of  iucei^ai«iy'<;lubs.  '^Mlj^^iapwMi 
pretended  to  hare  established  cheap  govenrpaeut,  hut  in  ^ct  the; deposed  go- 
vernment, which  was  said  to  t)e  dear,  had  exerci^d  a  mooe  .^gli^^ep^  jp4{ 
more  moral  sway  forty-fire  fer  6eat.  cheaper.      .  -«..}'.•.  niiT 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  reflexipa  of  these  4iSer#it^p|>aaes/fffip»Ui^ 
opinion  unconsciously  reproduced  in  liamart^ne's  *'B^^^i^<pf,!t^iFp<ft(> 
Tisional  :Gov6niment.'*    Indeed,  in  t^at  respect,  the.  b<^  .itftejtf^  ia.di 
picture  of  the  man,  vacillating,  eloquent  self^coniradicto^>  J)ut,|^«»jaf 
sincere.     At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  ,he  adnata  that  ,tbc  is^b*f{ 
licans  were  few.     The  first  proclamatiou  of  the  l^rovisipni^jGoiGanimeiifai 
declares  ihat  they  are  the  people^    fiut.jwhile  describing  t;bp  4^gt>i3^vielt 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  republicans  and  people  both  disappear^,  a^d  in.iWrn 
place  the  diffc^nt  mobs  which  successively  attacked  the  i^jEsjit  g^^rnnl 
nlentare  described  by  Lamartine  in  t^trms  of  forcible;  and  .pipturesquftt 
disgust,  which  far.e;cceed  the  quiet  and: cynic  conten^pt  ,vi(h  |li[)^ic|»< 'Cus- 
sagnac  describes  their  tumultuous  assefnUages ;  but  pQccith^  dangar  isn 
over,  and  the  meb$  have  ivithdrawp,  th^  people  and  the  republic  agMi* 
appear  on  the  scene.     The  i^le  and  suUime  attitude  qf  that  ^'people'! : 
is  the  exordiiim  of  all  proclamations  anid  speeches  ;  the  people  is.^veryT? 
thing  that  is  excellent,  everytbiug  that,  is  greats     Agai^  .sy;np|oms  leff 
anarchy  reappear,  and  we  are  told  by  Iiauiartine  that  the  govaifrt^piieojbit 
<^have  armed  the  entire  people  in  the  ranks. of  the  Nationftl.  .Guafd*^  dl^' 
who  are  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Quard  ai:e  anarchist    ,Bult  it-^ 
is  necessary  the  **  people"  should  again  reappear  to  do  homa^  to  the-i: 
Provisional  Government  when  about  to  lay  down  their  authority,  jbut  thiS' 
ceremony  over,  the  same  people  become  insurrectionists  and  bandit^  when  r 
they  invade  the  benches  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  when  suhs^xi. 
quently  mowed  down  by  the  cannon  of  Cavaignac    The  truth' iSf  Lamai^*^  * 
tine  uses  the  '*  people*  as  the  savages  do  their  gods ;  when  things  gpt j- 
smoothly  they  praise  and  flatter  them»  when  things  go  adversely  they  l<md 
them  with  opprobrious  epithets.     Agreeing  with  LamartinCr  it  la  the  { 
sovereign  people,  the  voice  of  reason  and  yir^ue;  differifngfrom  Laj^oavt^  ^ 
tine,  it  is  a  band  of  organised  assassins  and  robbers.     All  the  time  it  is 
fliiMjy  the  corruptj  merciless  mob  of  Paris.  ,.;.:{.• 

We  believe  that  in  all  this  Lamartine  is  sincere,  but  we  cannot  hiakb 
this  admission  in  his  favour  when  he  speaks  of  the  fepiibl^^  IT^  h(i  U 
chai)geablewilh  ooascioas  misstatem^t.  -  In  his  speech  to  the.CQl!if4tit|^i^i'i ; 
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Aaaemblyf  wheo,  Tenderii);  an  account  of  hh  mtoutry,  Tie  says,  "  The 
throne  crectuitiied,  die  dyitastv  ftllen  to  peces  of  itseir,  we  did  not 
proclaim  the  republio,  it  pi«clainied  itsdf  b}'  the  moiidi  of  an  entire 
people,  Bod  iredid  but  record  tbe  cry  of  the  nation,"  be  no  doubt  ac- 
complishea  an  eloquent  sentence,  bnt  he  most  have  known  at  the  time 
tfaat  he  was  iUtiiig  what  waa  not  the  fact.  And  wben^  somewhat  further 
on  in  the  Mme  eloquent  speech,  he  aaya,  "France  and  Europe  uiider^ 
Btaiid  that  it  wasiGod'bj  whom  the  crowd  was  inspired,  and  that  a  revo- 
lution inau^Bvatcd  by  greatness  ot  soni  would  be  pure  as  au  idea,  inag- 
Banin^ous  as  a  tentiinantt  abd  holy  M  a-  virtue,"  be  must  have  had  ftesh. 
in  his  recolleotion  tHeflMMi  ihaf  it  waB  with  Wandy  and  blood  that  the 
mob  who  invaded  the  Hdtel  da  Ville,weie  inspired)  «>d  as  fort^  Best  of 
Ae  sentence,  be  muft  have  known  that  so  &r  as  it  is  inteUigibie — 'Which 
if,  not  .very  fai^-'it  wm  tberenne  of  trus^  for  neither  purity,  magna- 
nitnity,  nor  nrtne  had  ^bowit  diemselves  as  ^the  characteristics  of  the. 


they  Uw  littk  chance  of  either,  and  reniaineid  embarrassed  and  tprror- 
BtnJict  by  theb  own  Tiotnry.  .        ^  ,. 

This  discordance  showed  itself  at  the  very 'first.  On  the  2ath  of 
Pdihiarj',  at  tJ»e  instaAce  of  the  piob;  the  goveJhment  promulgated, the  , 
foHowing^  decree,  drawn  up  hy  Louis  Blanc :        ,  ,    .     .  ' 

The  Provisional  Govenunent  engagu'to^  gnanmtoe  eiiateheetfrMie  workmiBi  ' 

bjJiiswf^  ■,-■  ■    .-■...:    -  7 .  ,,i!,  ,,  ..,i;mi.i]  ',-■.!•  ;■!■'  ■■■-.■     ■  '    '  ^ 

Iiei^age«itogjjaiBnfe»m«fc(to.«Hw;y-oiUMiV!"  •'■■■:■■  "'i  ■•'  "■■■'' 

It  reM«ii«^t|i»t  1ii^.wBtl(ilW,9PKM,k*«»W»teit(W*'>«ft'"^|*'**''**'9'V'  > 
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It  was  under  ihe  embanassinentfl  of  this  decree,  and  to  disengage  tliem-* 
selyes  of  the  greater  embarrassment  of  its  author,  that  Louis  Blanc  and 
Albert  were  installed  at  the  Loxemboorg  as  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  '^  Commisaon  for  Labourers,"  which  in  time  became  a  public  office 
of  disorder:  ''  On  y  pr^ha  pendant  deux  mois,  an  nom  du  gouvemement, 
la  haine  la  plus  aveugle  et  la  plus  saurage  coutre  les  institutions  du 
christiantsme  et  la  civilisation  g^n^nde.*^*  Lamartine's  apology  for  this 
imperium  in  imperio  was,  that  it  was  a  safety-valve  for  nonsense,  an 
opinion  which  he  imparted  to  Lord  Normanby,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  valve  was  by  no  means  sufficient. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  episode  of  the  drapeau  rouge^  during 
which  the  same  disddence  of  opinion  among  the  Provisional  Government 
was  apparent.  The  next  internal  conflict  which  was  revealed  to  the 
public  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  decree  abolishing  the  eUte  companies  of 
the  National  Guard,  which  was  carried  against  the  convictions  of  the 
more  moderate  party,  and  purely  in  obedience  to  the  sterile  principle  of 
egalite  which  they  had  inscribed  on  their  standards.  The  eliie  com- 
panies refused  obedience,  and  determined  to  enforce  their  refusal  by  a 
demonstration  against  the  extreme  party  in  the  government.  It  was  de- 
termined that  their  demonstration  should  effect  its  purpose  more  by 
moral  force  than  by  terror.  Without  arms,  twenty  thousand  men  marched, 
with  their  officers,  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. But  Ledru-RolUn  did  not  understand  moral  force,  and  when  the 
National  Guard  approached  the  Place  de  Greve  they  found  all  the  entrances 
occupied  by  the  army  of  the  clubs,  quite  prepared  to  oppose  by  violence 
their  further  progress. 

Inasmuch  as  this  demonstration  was  directed  against  Ledru-Bollin, 
that  gentleman  in  his  turn  organised  one  of  a  more  dangerous  nature 
against  the  moderate  members  of  the  government.  On  the  17th  of 
March  the  clubs  collected  their  mobs,  aud  in  imposing  numbers  occupied 
the  Place  de  Greve.  The  danger  was  great,  for  the  leaders  were  violent 
and  the  mob  was  brutal ;  but  luckily  the  different  clubs  of  which  it  was 
composed  did  not  agree,  and  the  courage  of  the  conspirators  within  the 
government  failed  them  when  they  saw  among  the  deputation  such  men 
as  Blanqni,  Raspail,  and  Cabet,  who  they  well  knew  would,  if  they  had 
an  opportunity,  seize  on  the  reins  of  government  themselves.  To  the 
surprise,  therefore,  of  the  delegates,  the  government  was  united,  and  as 
they  were  not,  the  demonstration  failed  and  the  dubbists  dispersed.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Ledru-RoUin  said  to  his  associates  in  the 
government,  "  Do  you  know  that  your  popularity  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  mine  ?  I  have  but  to  open  that  window  and  call  upon  the  people,  and 
you  would,  every  one  of  you,  be  turned  into  the  street.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  try  ?"  Whereupon  Gamier  Pag^s  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  placing  it  at  Ledru-RoUia's  breast,  said,  '^  If  you  make  one  step 
towards  that  window  it  shall  be  your  last."f 

Ledru-Rollin  was  no  whit  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  demonstra- 
tion.    His  next  design,  assisted  by  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  was  to 

"*  Cassagnae.  It  is  right  to  mention  that  this  episode  has  been  publicly  denied 
by  Louis  Blanc  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  no  one  says  that  it  was  he  who  pre- 
sented the  pistol,  and  that  both  Gamier  Pag^  and  Ledra-Bollin  are  sileBt. 

t  Lord  Normanby. 
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postpone  the  election  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which,  he  foresaw, 
wonld  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes.  But  to  effect  this  it 
was  necessary  to  '^  purify"  the  government,  and  as  those  members  who 
were  to  be  purified  were  aware  of  the  intention,  the  two  parties  watched 
each  other  with  intense  solicitude,  and  with  all  the  completeness  and 
adroitness  which  the  employment  by  both  of  the  secret  police  secured. 
The  scheme,  however,  would  probably  have  succeeded :  the  arrangements 
for  assembling  the  mob  had  been  completed  without  the  other  party 
having  been  able  to  discover  the  day  fixed  for  the  enterprise,  but  at  the 
last  moment  the  cowardice,  or  repentance,  of  Ledru-Rollin  revealed  the 
coospiracy  to  Lamartine.  '^  Faites  battre  le  rappel,"  said  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine,  ^*  et  si  par  hazard  il  reste  encore  une  garde  nalionale,  nous  sommes 
sauv^s."* 

It  was  the  16th  of  April.  Never  was  position  more  critical.  Luckily 
there  was  a  National  Guard,  and  just  when  the  heads  of  the  columns  of 
the  sections  were  appearing  at  the  comer  of  the  Place  de  Greve  th» 
Guard  arrived,  and  in  dense  masses  surrounded  and  protected  the  H6tel 
de  Ville.  It  was  the  turning-point  between  anarchy  and  order,  and  order 
had  gained  the  day ;  but  every  one  acknowledged  there  was  nothing  ta 
hope  from  the  Provisional  Government,  who,  torn  by  intestine  divisions, 
had  been  spared  by  the  clubs  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  rescued  by  the 
National  Guard  on  the  16th  of  April,  when  the  clubs  would,  possibly,  not 
have  been  cajoled  by  the  eloquence  of  Lamartine. 

Meantime  the  elections  commenced,  and  never  in  any  country,  nevei? 
even  in  France,  was  intimidation  'and  corruption  more  unsinnpulously 
employed.  There  was  a  frankness  in  these  attempts  which  in  some 
measure  atoned  for  their  atrocity.  The  famous  circular  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  dated  11th  of  March,  is  so  curious  an  instance  of  the 
practical  working  of  republicanism,  that  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents 
may  be  interesting.  It  professes  to  inform  the  commissaries  what  are 
their  powers  and  what  their  relation  to  the  military  force,  to  the  magis** 
tracy,  to  the  National  Guard,  and  lastly  to  the  electors : 

<<  Quels  sont  vos  pouvoirs  ?  lis  sont  illimit^s.  Agent  d'une  autorit^ 
r^YoIutionnaire,  vous  ^tes  r6volutionnaire  aussi.  .  .  .  Vous  exercez  les 
pouvoirs  de  Fautorit^  executive,  la  force  arm6e  est  done  sous  vos  ordres," 

With  respect  to  the  magistracy,  the  commissaries  were  to  insist  on 
"  un  concours  d^vou6,"  and  if  this  was  not  accorded,  they  had  power  of 
suspension. 

^  Les  Elections  sont  votre  grande  oeuvre ;  elles  doivent  ^tre  le  salut  da 
pays.'*  And  in  order  that  the  country  might  be  saved,  they  were 
to  forward  the  canvass  only  of  tried  republicans:  "Vous  comprenez 
combien  ici  votre  t&che  est  grande.  L'^ucation  du  pays  n'est  pas  faite* 
C'est  k  vous  de  la  guider.  Provoquez  sur  toos  les  points  de  votre  d6- 
psrtement  la  reunion  de  comit^s  61ectoraux ;  examinez  s^v^rement  les 
titres  des  candidats.  ArrStez-vous  h  ceux-1^  seulement  qui  paraissent 
presenter  le  plus  de  garanties  a  I'opinion  r^publicaine,  le  plus  de  chances 
de  succes.  Pas  de  transactions,  pas  de  complaisances ;  que  le  jour  de 
r^lection  soit  le  triomphe  de  la  revolution."  But  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  had  been  surpassed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who, 

..  -         ■  ■   - 
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in  his  circular  to  the  Recteurs  dfes  Academies,  decIaHB^L  that  it  was  not  a 
necessary  quaU6cajtion  for  a  representatiTe  that  he  should  have  either 
fortune  or  education.  As  the  time  of  the  elections  drew  nigh,  these' 
manifestoes  became  yet  more  violent.  On  the  15th  of  April  the  foUowiDg 
passage  from  the  JauUetin,  the  official  organ  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  was  affixed  on  the  doors  of  forty  thousand  rural  churches :  **  Les 
elections,  si  elles  ne  font  triompher  la  verity  sociale,  si  elles  sont  Fexpres- 
sion  des  int^ret^  d'une  caste  arrach^  k  la  confiante  loyant^  du  peuple— 
les  Elections,  qui  devraient  ^tie  le  salut  de  la  r^publique,  seront  sa  perte, 
il  n'en  faut  pas  douter.  II  n'y  aurait  alors  qu'une  voie  de  salut  pour  le 
peuple  qui  a  fait  les  barricades :  ce  serait  de  manifester  une  seconde  fbis 
sa  volonte  et  d'ajoumer  les  dedsions  d'une  iausse  representation  nationale. 
Ce  remede  exti^e,  deplorable,  la  France  voudrait-elle  forcer  Paris  k  y 
recourir  ?"  In  conversation,  according  to  Lord  Normanby,  Ledru-Rollin 
was  equally  explicit.  "  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  the  country  is  not 
republican  ?     It  must  be  made  so." 

Lamartine,  in  his  history,  asserts  that  the  circulars  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  were  issued  without  his  knowledge ;  and,  indeed,  he  issued  a 
counter-proclamation  to  Ledru-Rollin's  of  the  11th  of  March.  In  this, 
Iiamartine  informs  the  French  that  ^'  every  elector  is  a  sovereign,  that  the 
reig^  of  the  people  is  the  republic  ;*'  somewhat  ambiguous  declarations, 
and  not  made  much  plainer  by  the  following  explanation :  **  If  you  ask 
us  what  republic  we  understand  by  that  name,  and  what  principles,  what 
politics,  what  motives  we  desire  to  see  in  the  republicans  whom  you  are 
about  to  elect,-  our  answer  is,  *  Look  at  the  people  of  Paris  and  France 
since  the  proclamation  of  the  republic.  The  people  fought  with  heroism ; 
the  people  triumphed  with  humanity ;  the  people  repressed  anarchy  from 
the  first  hour,'  "  and  a  number  of  other  things  too  tedious  to  mention. 
'*  We  have  but  one  instruction  to  give  you,"  continues  the  proclamation : 
*<  lake  your  inspiration  from  the  people.  Imitate  them  !  Think,  feel, 
vote,  and  act  like  them."  Like  them !  Like  whom  ?  Who  are  the 
people  here  described  ?  They  are  said  to  have  been  those  who  combated ; 
but  those  who  combated  were  those  who  subsequently  conspired ;  they 
are  said  to  have  repressed  anarchy,  when  Paris,  according  to  Lamartine's 
own  account  of  it  at  the  time,  was  at  the  mercy  of  anarchists.  If  the 
provinces  took  their  inspiration  from  such  as  these,  the  drapeau  rouge 
might  be  unfurled. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  manoeuvres  was  to  falsify  the  Constituent 
Assenibly  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  France;  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  succeeded  in  reproducing  to  some  extent  in  the 
new  body  the  same  elements  of  disorder  which  existed  amongst  them- 
selves. Thus  was  the  influence  of  the  Assembly  with  the  nation  weakened 
from  the  very  first,  and  in  no  short  time  after  they  commenced  their 
sittings  it  was  plain  to  every  one,  and  to  the  members  themselves,  that 
had  there  been  a  new  election  not  one-fifth  of  their  number  would  have 
been  returned.  No  doubt  the  rSle  this  assembly  had  to  play  was  most 
difficult.  If  ftivourable  to  the  red  republicans  it  alienated  the  body  of 
order,  if  favourable  to  monarchical  traditions  it  alienated  the  democrats, 
while  the  antagonbtic  pretensions  of  the  various  dynasties,  Bourbon, 
OrleanSy  and  Boni^arte,  were  sure  to  make  the  selection  of  any  one  a 
reason  for  the  active  opposition  of  the  adherents  of  the  other  two. 
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On  the  Ist  of  May^  the  Constttnent  Assembly  commenced  its  sittiogfs, 
auirounded  by  imposing  miisses  of  the  Parisian  mob  specially  conrened, 
and  marshalled  by  the  leaders  of  the  clubs  in  order  to  do  Ivonour  to,  and 
strike  a  wholesome  terror  on,  the  new  representatives. 

The  demonstration  had  its  effecti  fbr  the  first  act  of  the  Assembly  was 
to  express  their  gnUitude,  and  that  of  the  nation,  to  the  mob*B  nominees— *- 
the  ProTisional.Gtoyeniment-^and  their  next  act  was  to  elect  an  executire 
gpyemmenti  ccmsisting  of  Arago,  Gamier  Pages,  Marie^  Lamartine,  and 
Ledru-RoUin,  thus'  practically  resuscitatiiig  that  government  ^hich  had 
so  clearly  proved  its  impotency. 

The  most  smous  imeuie  which  had  as  yet  menaced -the  republic  wa^> 
thp  legitimate  consequence  of  the  yaoilktiim  and  fear  such  steps  betrayed^.' 
It  was  on.  the  l^th^of  Nay  that,  unde#  the  pretext  of  prasetithig  a  partition  ^ 
in  &vour  of  Pbland^  an  imrmeiise  mobniarehBd  to  the  hail'  of  the  Assembly^ ' 
which,  owing  to  the.  culpable  n^edt  of  tho  est^cutivc  got^mment,  who'' 
had  been  amply  warned  of  what  was  intended,  was  found 'ubprotetsted.'Bi*' 
vast  numbprsjmy  en^red'^.thehallf  awarmed  over  the'galleirfes,'  lindih  the. 
midst  of  ax^  ipd^pribajble  tumult,  which:'  lasted  for  hotir^j^declaVfeti Al^-^ 
Assembly  to.b^  dtssplv^  And-  htiei' ai^  ^welir^  {dbbdt  te^  part  With' !Lk-: 
martine,  let  i|s  give  one  othetf  of  bia tdesmilpti(w»  of  the  people':  "'  ^  ^*>  -  "^  ' 

An  htvading  bodyeomlistingbf  men  in  w^stooats,  shirts,  workih^-blouses*^ 
and  in  raffs«iwna  msbed*  as  if  toassatllt  the  ^eries^  brutally' th^udtmg  a$id^' 
both  by  Ssj^da  (ind  fe^^  the  peaoeaUe  spectators/ wdineniiid^db!,'throw!iig' 
thdk  Ifig^  oyerotM  b^^n^.l^aBging  bjtheir  arms  &om  the  eomi^es^  that  tftey;^ 
might  slide  down  on  the  heads  of  the  ]:e])r^entative8,  filing,  the  whole  fai'a>/ 
moment,  poured  in  crowds  into  the  hall«  with .  jQagSt .  dust.,  ci^  ^d  cpnflision^ ;  - 
forming  a  true  ai\d  atrocious  image  of  an  invasion  :o£  barW3an3nVfi9ii.PiyiU9e4;: 
society.       •'•  ■'■'  '  ^  "•  •  •■;  '   ""^       ^  ; 
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After  having  disfolvied  the  Assembly^  the  ^*  people'' '  ptoe^sded  ^^eiec^ 
a  ivew  ProvifHobal  Government,  but  the  Mbuina^of  the  ^  National  Goatrd' 
w^re  he^rd  af^jroacbing  th^ Jl^all»  a  panic  ai^uded  the  mob,  they  fled  ^red^ 
pitately  from  the.  Assembly^  and  fifty  depitties^  represkitiag  alLtlid  d^ig- 
nity  which  remained  of  France,  found  Utetaselves  protected  by  ■»  battsSSon^ 
wiiui  crossed  bayonets :  ''Ilyeut,"  says  Cassagnae,  ^^le  15  Mai,  trois 
vidncus:  les  clubs,  le  gouvernement  et  rAssemblee.  ^  *'■'"' 

One  salutary  effect  of  the  emeut^  was  to  enUghten  all  parties  as  to  the 
utter  incompatibility  of  the  ateliers  nationaux  with  government'  of  inkj 
kiod.  Indeed,  the  expense  alone  proved  this,  fok^  the  cost  of  maiofte- 
nance  of  these  inendicant  ouvriers  now  amounted  to  20,000/L'  per  month. 
Five  hundred  thousand  men  wero  on  ikte  list,  of  whom  only  two  hundred 
thousand  did  any  serious  work,  whife  the  majority  of  the  Tomainder  con^  ^ 
stituted  the  weUkdisciplined  army  of  the  clubs. 

These  ouvriers  must  now  be  di^anded  at  any  cost;  but  first,  secie^ 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  battle  which  of  necessity  wotdd- ensue,  ana 
one  essential  preparation  was  to  get  rid  of  the  executive  govamment  ^  and, 
accordingly,  with  little  or  no  discussion,  and,  indeed,  ontKe  motion  df  one 
of  the  mmistersy  General  Cavaignac  was,  on  the  13th  of  Jm»,  appohited 
Dictator  by  the  Assembly* 

Here^  then,  is. the  proper  place-  to  pact  with  the  Flttmsional  Gcfven\'^ 
ment.  They  found  Fmnce  in  an  insurrection  which  they  had  pr^nred 
and  fomented  by  theii:  spee<^es  anl.wriliflgs,  theylf^iiidsnotitentasu]^- 
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rection  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  original  lawless  seizure  of 
power  and  of  their  subsequent  government.   Our  narrative,  we  think,  has 
proved  that  they  were  to  some  degree  g^lty  of  the  blood  which  was  about 
to  be  shed.     We  say  to  some  degree,  for  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  fell 
at  ^the  battle  of  Paris  for  the  cause  of  society  can  alone  be  said  to  have 
been  innocent;  as  to  the  conspirators,  the  great  majority  richly  merited 
their  fate,  and  might  well  be  spared  by  society.     But  still  the  necessity 
for  their  extermination  proves  the  absurdity,  and  we  may  say  the  impu- 
dence, of  the  plea  set  up  by  Lamardne  in  favour  of  the  rrovisional  Go- 
vernment, namely,  that  they  were  a  merciful  government,  and  that  no 
blood  was  shed  during  their  regime.  This,  perhaps,  was  literally  true,  but 
posterity  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  had  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment shown  a  salutary  severity,  and  shed  blood  when  it  was  imperatively 
called  for,  instead  of  flattering  and  cajoling  conspirators  and  taking  the 
mob  into  their  pay,  the  holocaust  of  June  might  have  been  spared,  and 
will  consider  the  Provisional  Government  as  much  entitled  to  praise  for 
clemency  as  the  magistrate  who,  for  .the  sake  of  popularity,  hands  over  to 
his  successor  the  task  of  inflicting  punbhment  on  convicted  robbers,  mean- 
time not  only  leaving  them  at  liberty,  but  supporting  them  at  the  pnblie 
expense,  ana  delivering  fustian  speeches  in  praise  of  their  virtues. 

If,  then,  the  Provisional  Government  are  not  entitied  to  any  praise 
for  clemency,  there  is  nothing  else  which  can  be  said  in  favour  of  an 
internal  government  which  found  France  in  anarchy  and  left  it  in 
anarchy.  But  there  remains  their  foreign  policy,  and  as  Lamartine 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  we  need  not  say  tiiat  the  success  of  the 
Provisional  Government  in  this  direction  is  displayed  in  his  history  in  the 
most  favourable  light. 

The  most  finished  and  deliberate  description  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Provisional  Government  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  by  Lamartine 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  lengthened  account  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lotus  Philippe's  government,  with  the  fairness  of 
which  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do;  but  here  are  the  results,  in 
Lamartine's  own  eloquent  words,  of  the  new  foreign  policy : 

What,  during  seventy-two  days,  have  been  the  results  of  the  policy  of  armed 
diplomacy  over  the  Continent  ?  You  know  them,  and  Europe  regards  them  with 
astonishment  which  savours  less  of  fear  than  of  admiration. 

And  then  follows  what  ?  A  detailed  narrative  of  all  tiie  revolutions 
which  rendered  1848  a  year  of  European  disaster !  '^  Sicily  heroically 
conquering  her  soil  and  her  citadels."  Naples— ^^  the  monarchy  be- 
sieged by  the  demonstrations  of  the  people,  and  granting  '  a  democratic 
royalty  of  the  year  1791.'  "  Pius  IX.  '<  already  showing  himself  less 
tiie  sovereign  tnan  the  first  citizen."  '*  Palermo,  Piacenza,  Modena,  vainly 
attempting  to  find  support  in  Austria  in  their  struggle  vritii  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Italy."  <<  The  King  of  Sardinia  triumphautiy  invading  Lombardy, 
which  rises  en  tfuisse  against  Austria." 

'^  Pass  the  Alps,  the  results  of  the  policy  of  the  unarmed  principle  of 
France  are  developed  not  less  systematically  in  the  events,  and  rapidly  in 
their  consequences."  Revolution  in  Vienna,  Hungary  independent, 
Bohemia  securing  a  separate  federal  constitution.  "  The  King  of 
Prussia,  whose  enlightened  spirit  seemed  to  be  in  intelligence  even  with 
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those  who  fought  against  his  soldiers,  hastem  to  make  eyeiy  conces- 


sion." 


And  so  on  throughout  Europe,  which  was  then  one  battle-field. 

The  test,  then,  of  the  success  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Provisional 
Government  was  European  anarchy — a  nearly  universal  insurrection, 
which  in  no  one  state  was  ultimately  successful,  which  in  none  brought 
any  amelioration  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  has  sown 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  terror  and  hatred,  which  it  will  take  centuries  to 
eradicate. 

Here,  perhaps,  our  remarks  ought  to  conclude,  but  a  few  lines  more  will 
enable  us  to  carry  down  events  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch. 

All  preparations  for  the  foreseen  battle  being  completed,  the  Assembly, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  passed  a  decree  dissolving  the  ateliers  nationaux. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  continued  with 
fiiry  till  the  27th. 

To  us  in  England,  who  have  no  great  sympathy  with  a  mere  party  of 
order,  held  together  solely  by  a  desire  to  protect  their  property,  without 
a  single  disinterested  principle  as  a  bond  of  union,  the  gallantry  with 
which  the  betrayed  workmen  maintained  the  contest  so  long  against  a 
reg^ar  army  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  warfeure,  goes  hr  to  enlist 
our  feelings  on  their  side;  but,  after  all,  our  sympathy  is  lukewarm,  and 
we  regard  the  bloodshed  which  ensued  with  feelings  very  little  removed 
from  indifiFerence.  The  mob  of  Paris  have  been  so  turbulent,  they  have 
so  often  risen  in  rebellion,  that  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  they  have 
been  the  instruments  of  designing  men,  is  felt  to  be  an  insufficient  excuse, 
and  we  cease  to  regret  the  extermination  or  banishment,  either  on  this 
occasion  or  subsequently,  of  men  so  easily  induced  to  disturb  society. 

The  anarchical  party  was  subdued  in  the  streets,  but  it  existed  in 
the  Assembly.  For  a  time  the  dictatorship  of  Cavaignac,  which  was 
regularly  declared  on  the  28th  of  June,  brought  some  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, but  the  fact  that  ten  thousand  Socialists  had  perished,  that 
eight  thousand  were  prisoners,  and  that  eleven  journals  were  suppressed, 
explains  the  nature  of  the  tranquillity  which  now  ensued.  RepubUcanism 
had  given  way  to  that  form  of  government  the  virtue  of  which  consists  in 
its  despotism — ^a  dictatorship. 

It  was  when  a  republic  had  been  thus  condemned  by  its  own  adherents, 
and  just  when  no  one  believed  in  it,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  com- 
menced its  labours  to  organise  republican  institutions. 

The  result  of  their  labours  fully  reflected  the  embarrassment  and  con- 
tradiction of  their  position,  for  the  constitution  they  framed  was  almost 
in  every  direction  self-contradictory.  According  to  Lord  Normanby, 
'^  with  no  one  original  idea,  it  is  so  confused  in  its  expressions  and  con- 
tradictory in  its  provisions,  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  many  of  its  authors, 
and  undoubtedly  impracticable  in  its  execution."  * 

The  absolute  separation  of  the  legislative  from  the  executive  was  the 
principle  which  dominated  over  and  modified  the  new  constitution,  a 
separation  which  never  existed  on  earth  except  in  the  brains  of  some , 
doctrinaires  of  the  previous  century,  who   thought  it  existed  in  the 
English  constitution.     It  was  a  consequence  of  this  idea  that  both  the 
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President  and  liis  ministers  should  be  responsible — a  prindple  which  legi- 
timately led  to  this  consequence,  that  whatever  measures  the  ministers 
might  propose  to  protect  themselves  from  responsibility,  the  President 
would  be  sure  to  reject  in  order  to  protect  himself,  by  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility on  them.  Another  consequence  of  the  same  abstract  idea 
was  the  adoption  of  a  single  chamber,  the  sole  sovereign  legislative  body, 
an  experiment  which,  tried  only  in  France,  where  it  had  brought  anarchy 
and  tyranny,  had  never  been  tried  elsewhere.  Of  course,  the  inevitable 
mischiefs  of  the  single  chamber  could  not  be  mitigated  by  any  power  of 
dissolution  accorded  to  the  President,  for  that  would  be  an  interference 
by  the  executive  with  the  legislative. 

Well  might  the  Due  de  Broglie  say,  ^^  C'est  une  oeuvre  qui  a  recule  les 
limites  de  la  stupidity  humaine." 

There  was  considerable  discussion  whether  the  President  should  be 
elected  by  the  people  or  by  the  Assembly.  The  republicans  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  election  for  the  Assembly,  because  they  could  no  longer 
disguise  to  themselves  the  fact  that  the  country  was  not  republican. 
Such  was  the  avowed  policy  of  the  dictator,  who  professed  to  regard  all 
those  as  enemies  who  were  not  republicans.  Thus  a  republican  minority 
wished  to  impose  upon  the  majority  a  form  of  government  to  which  they 
were  averse. 

The  genius  of  Lamartine  saved  the  Assembly  this  last  and  crowning 
stultification.  It  was  determined  that  the  eleclion  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  should  be  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people ;  and 
although  government  influence  was  used  most  unscrupulously  in  favour 
of  Cavaignac,  Louis  Napoleon  was  chosen  President  by  five  and  a  half 
million  of  votes,  while  only  one  and  a  half  million  voted  for  his  rival. 

Here,  then,  closes  an  epoch  which,  according  to  Lord.  Normanby, 
''  left  almost  every  individual  less  happy,  every  country  less  prosperous, 
every  people  not  only  less  free,  but  less  hopeful  of  freedom  hereafter.*' 

[It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  even  after  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  careful  and 
judicious  summary  of  events,  that  all  the  details  of  the  case  have  never  yet 
been  fairly  given.  Even  if  the  opinions  and  impressions  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  placed  on  record  to-morrow — and 
some  of  them  have  been  given  to  the  public — ^no  two  would  be  found  to  agree  as 
to  details.  A  work  now  before  us,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  to  recur — ^^  1848. 
Historical  Bevelations:  Inscribed  to  Lord  Normanby  by  Louis  Blanc"-— has 
brought  these  ideas  prominently  before  us.  M.  Louis  Blanc's  Bevelations  are 
replete  with  new,  curious,  and  interesting,  as  well  as  important  impressions 
and  details.  It  is  only  by  sifting  the  vast  mass  of  more  or  less  authentic  material 
that  is  daily  coming  to  light  that  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Bevolution  of  1848 
can  be  formed.] 
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The  season  is  fast  approaching  when  idle  and  valetudinarian,  as  well 
as  ardent  and  zealous,  travellers  will  strike  for  the  Continent,  despite 
the  chances  of  being  taxed  with  Catiline  weaknesses,  or  being  called  out, 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  repudiate  the  soft  impeachment.  There  is  too 
much  temptation  in  the  way  :  change  of  air,  of  scenery,  of  manners  and 
habits,  nay,  even  of  diet,  have  charms  to  most  of  us.  It  is  questionable, 
also,  if  our  exceeding  prudery  at  home  does  not  drive  many  to  the  Con- 
tinent. At  all  events,  it  is  well  known  that  no  sooner  are  many,  remark- 
able for  their  demure  and  austere  solemnity  at  home,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  than  they  throw  off  the  accustomed  aspect,  as  they  would  a 
cumbrous  garment  or  a  tight  shoe.  We  confess  ourselves  to  a  weakness 
in  the  point  of  love  of  change  and  great  excitability  in  the  matter  of 
love  of  scenery.  All  that  Moore  describes  as  felt  upon  a  first  vision  of 
the  Alps  from  the  Jura,  has  been  felt  by  ourselves  on  less  occasions, 
even  upon  the  first  burst  of  Killarney  coming  from  the  north-west.  But 
then  we  were  younger  and  more  impressionable.  We  should  require 
the  falls  of  Victoria,  with  a  herd  of  hippopotami,  a  troop  of  elephants, 
and  a  stray  lion  or  two  on  the  look-out,  to  awaken  the  same  sensations 
now.  Next  to  scenerj'-,  we  decidedly  afi^ect  art.  We  were  once  young 
enough  to  believe  that  Art  was  the  exponent  of  Nature.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  in  most  instances  it  is  so  in  modern  times  in  this  country^ 
where,  despite  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities  of  certain  parties  who  pos- 
sess full  powers  of  manipulation,  but  neither  taste  nor  judgment  in  the 
management  of  their  subject,  and  who  yet  wish  to  palm  off  their  crudities, 
as  genius — just  as  a  would-be  poet  does  his  irregularities  of  metre — we 
still  find  a  vast  predominance  of  landscape  true  to  that  great  master,  the-- 
attempt  to  surpass  whom  must  inevitably  lead  to  failure  and  defeat. 

Art  on  the  Continent,  on  the  contrary,  embraces  in  modern  times,  as.- 
it  has  always  done,  much  that  cannot  be  strictly  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  natural.  It  still  deals,  as  in  the  old  Eomanish  times,  in  the 
colossal  and  the  mythological,  and  in  the  barbarous  and  the  grotesque.  It 
assumes  to  have  superadded  the  romantic  to  the  classical,  and  the  habitue 
of  the  Parisian  annual  exhibition  knows  too  well  how  often  with  what 
little  credit  to  nature  ! 

It  is,  however,  a  privilege  to  travel  in  imagination,  when  we  cannot  do 
it  in  person,  with  a  true  artist.  No  matter  what  his  vagaries  or  eccen- 
tricities may  be,  there  is  always  at  the  bottom  that  genuine  sympathy 
with  nature,  whether  dead  or  alive  (as  they  say  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 

*  De  Paris  a  Venise.  Notes  au  Crayon  par  M,  Charles  Blanc,  Ancien  Direc-- 
tear  des  Beaux- Arts. 
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of  rocks  and  trees,  as  compared  with  humanity  in  its,  various  aspects),  that 
alone  can  render  travel  as  profitable  to  the  heart  as  knowledge  makes  it 
pro  **  table  to  the  mind.  We  have  already  introduced  some  such  artistic 
travellers  to  our  readers ;  we  now  add  two  more  to  the  list — ^M.  Charles 
Blanc,  ancien  Directeur  des  Beaux- Arts,  who,  as  the  author,  shall  speak 
for  himself,  and  M.  Paul  de  Saint  Victor,  feuilletonniste  of  the  Presse, 
and  of  whom  we  are  told  that,  "  romantic  as  to  the  form,  he  is  classical 
at  the  bottom,  and  he  expresses  his  ideas  in  brilliant  formula  sculptured 
in  relief.  He  is  sober  in  his  judgments  and  magnificent  in  his  words. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  visiting  a  museum  in  his  company :  he  sees  the 
pictures  quickly  and  well;  he  paints  them  with  a  look." 

Strasbourg  was  the  first  point  attained  by  our  artistic  Arcadians — no 
doubt  by  the  railway,  with  a  demi-bouteille  of  Epernay  half  way — and  the 
interior  of  its  cathedral  is  described  as  being  imposing,  and  would  be 
sublime  if  the  church  was  finished;  but  it  terminates  abruptly  with  a 
false  apsis.  To  the  right  of  this  incomplete  choir  is  a  figure  sculptured 
and  painted,  which  leans  upon  the  balustrade,  and  appears  to  admire  the 
vaults.  It  represents  Erwin  de  Steinbach,  the  architect  of  the  Munster, 
contemplating  his  work.  There  are  also  the  well-known  sculptures  of 
the  Vierges  sages  and  the  Vierges  jfoUes,  of  whom  our  artist  speaks  in 
irreverent  terms  as  des  grisettes  du  moyen  age,  and  as  sculptured  with  a 
manifest  feeling  of  religious  irony.  ''  Ici,"  remarks  our  ungallant  cice- 
rone, ''  on  commence  k  rencontrer  des  Anglais  .  .  •  6A,  oh,  yes  .  .  .  / 
dont  Tcnow,^^ 

And  yet  the  critic,  whose  ineffable  Anglophobia  boils  up  at  first  con- 
tact, can  admire  English  beauty,  however  much  he  may  detest  the  Eng- 
Ibh  presence — only  with  a  reserve.  "  By  the  side  of  this  Venetian  type," 
he  says,  after  picturing  the  pale  and  haggard  flower-girl  of  the  Cafe 
Florian  at  the  city  of  the  Doges,  "  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  beautiful 
Englishwomen  of  the  West-end,  with  soft,  transparent,  satiny  skin,  with 
lustrous  cheek,  feverish  eye,  and  romantic  look,  devouring  sorbets,  bis- 
cuits, and  massepains,  and  replying  by  jerking  ^  oh's'  to  the  indolent  and 
honeyed  pronunciation  of  the  daughters  of  Venice. 

"  The  models  of  Lawrence  by  the  side  of  the  figures  of  old  Palma  or 
of  Titian." 

We  fear  some  of  these  naughty  supercilious  "  ohV  have  been  **  jerked" 
on  some  untoward  occasion  at  the  ancien  directeur,  if  not  at  the  brilliant 
feuilletonniste  ? 

After  the  Saxe  monument — which  we  should  have  thought  beyond  the 
pale  of  criticism,  but  that  our  travellers  pronounce  the  figure  of  France 
to  be  the  weakest  point  in  that  magnificent  group — comes  the  museum 
of  Baden  and  the  lion  of  Lucerne,  "  Vu  le  lipn  de  Lucerne."  With  this 
brief  preamble  our  critics  denounce  it  to  be  a  failure.  If  it  is  like  the 
drawing  given  by  M.  C.  Blanc,  it  is  indeed — laying  aside  plan  and  pro- 
portions— like  a  modern  male  sphynx — a  lion^s  body  with  an  old  man's 
head. 

"  How  little  do  the  French  travel !"  exclaims  M.  C.  Blanc,  when  on 
the  lake  of  the  four  cantons.  "  There  are  three  of  us  on  a  steam-boat 
amongst  more  than  a  hundred !  A  strong  emanation  of  impermeable 
caoutchouc,  supposed  to  be  inodorous,  proclaims  the  presence  of  many 
English.     Each  has  in  his  hand  *  Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers.'  " 
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Murray  is  the  tyrant  of  English  tourists.  Not  one  of  them  would  daxe  to 
exjperience  a  sensation  if  it  is  not  foretold  in  his  Guide.  Murray  has  announced 
bexorehand  wherever  an  impression  is  to  be  received.  It  is  said  that  eveiy'one 
takes  his  pleasure  where  he  finds  it :  the  English  take  their  pleasure  where 
Murray  found  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  age,  the  temperament,  the  social  position,  or  the  specific 
weight  of  an  Englishman,  he  will  ascend  the  Bighi  because  he  is  told  to  ascend 
it.  Les  bonnes  hgures  ;  les  bonnes  touches  !  comme  nous  disons  a  Paris.  This 
one,  long,  lean,  clothed  in  ennui,  and  dumb,  with  his  shirt-collars  like  daggers 
and  his  chamois  wliiskers  like  cutlets ;  the  other,  short,  pudgy,  red,  puffed  up, 
lustrous,  full  of  wine,  and  joy,  and  self.  He  travels  with  a  wife  caparisoned 
with  impossible  trimmings,  and  flanked  by  seven  children,  who  carry  the  tea- 
canister,  the  telescope,  the  camp-stool,  an  atlas  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  um- 
brellas in  their  cases,  and  plaids  in  a  strap.  Upright,  and  his  legs  stretched 
out,  he  completely  blocks  the  way,  and  to  everything  that  is  said  to  him  he 
civilly  answers,  "  Oh  no." 

"We  think  his  name  must  be  Sir  Philadelphus  Cochrane,  or  sometluDg  like  it. 
He  is  going  to  ascend  the  Righi,  and  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  he 
will  expire  on  the  summit  in  the  fourteen  arms  of  the  seven  children  of  his 
wife. 

True  it  is  that  every  one  seeks  pleasure  where  he  can  find  it,  Murray 
or  no  Murray.  Murray  did  not  discover  the  Righi  any  more  than  he  was 
the  first  to  scent  the  odours  of  Lyons,  or  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
nuisances  of  Marseilles.  The  view  from  the  Righi  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world,  and  are  the  English,  with  all  their  insular 
eccentricities,  to  blame  if  they  prefer  Nature  to  Art  ?  MM.  C.  Blanc 
and  Paul  de  Saint  Victor  preferred  a  portrait  of  Mayer,  consul  of  Basle, 
and  his  wife,  by  Holbein,  and  a  picture  of  Joseph  asleep  by  a  pot  of  beer, 
by  Albert  Durer,  to  the  wide  and  wooded  expanse  of  mountain  and  lake 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  even  to  the  vision  of  the  snow-mantled 
kings  of  the  Alpine  regions.  They  would  not  ascend  the  Righi  to  con- 
template such  trifles.  They  took  their  pleasure  where  they  found  it ;  why 
contest  the  right  of  the  English  to  do  the  same  ?  They  were  on  their 
way  to  see  a  fresco  of  Luini*s  at  the  church  of  Sainte  Marie  degli  Angeli, 
at  Lugano.  Of  the  journey  thither,  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  the  pass  of  Uri,  of  Andermath,  and  Saint  Gothard,  they  saw 
nothing,  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  to  exclaim,  "  Is  it  possible  that  any  one 
can  dwell  in  so  repulsive  a  country  ?"  "  The  mere  aspect  of  it  made  our 
hearts  shudder."  "  I  have  seen  sublime  horrors,  but  these  overwhelm 
me."  Each  may  have  his  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  most  barbarous,  he 
who  missed  Joseph  and  the  pot  of  beer  and  saw  the  Alps,  or  he  who 
missed  the  Alps  and  saw  Eve,  ^'  her  teeth  turned  on  an  edge  by  the  taste 
of  the  forbidden  fruit."  Was  the  latter  emblematic,  that  it  struck  our 
feuilletonnistes  so  forcibly  ? 

"  Powerful  and  rich  city,  where  everything  breathes  force,  abundance, 
and  comfort  (confort),"  says  our  traveller,  in  attaining  Milan.  He  does 
not  reject  comfort,  albeit  English,  but  he  changes  the  m  into  an  n. 
Perchance  that  also  is  an  emblem  of  the  difference  between  his  ideas  of 
comfort  and  what  ours  would  be.  The  wealthy  of  Basle,  we  are  told, 
shut  themselves  up  in  Protestant  houses  with  narrow  poitels,  the  nobles 
of  Milan  dwell  in  vast  hotels,  and  air  themselves  in  luxurious  equi- 
pages. 

8  2 
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But,  alas !  there  were  drawbacks  to  this  bright  side  of  the  picture. 
These  were  not  the  white  sentxy-boxes  and  equally  white  sentries  at  the 
comer  of  every  street,  the  image  of  servitude,  "ma  servi  ognor  fre- 
menti,"  as  Alfieri  has  it,  which  perhaps  only  reminded  them  of  home ;  it 
was  that  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonard  da  Vinci  no  longer  exists  but  iu  the 
state  of  a  phantom ;  and  that  the  Duomo  is,  at  the  best,  a  "  barbarous 
monument !"  The  forests  of  pinnacles  and  the  thousands  of  statues  are 
likened  to  an  immense  game  of  ninepins,  and  if  they  did  not  see  glaciers 
on  the  Alps,  they  saw  them  within  that  glorious  Gothic  pile  where,  with 
the  help  of  Th^ophile  Gautier — the  Parisian  badaud^s  Murray — they 
found  that  "  delicacy  in  enormity,  superadded  to  whiteness,  give  to  it  the 
aspect  of  a  glacier  with  its  thousand  needles,  or  of  a  gigantic  concretion 
of  stalactites;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  is  a  work  made  by  the 
hand  of  man." 

There  was  something  to  see,  however,  beneath  the  Duomo,  if  there  was 
nothing  without  or  within.  In  the  crypt  under  the  choir  are  the  bodies 
of  so  many  saints,  that  in  the  words  of  President  de  Brosses,  '^  Paradise 
itself  is  not  better  off."  There  was  something  also  on  the  roof.  There 
was  a  garden  hewn  out  in  marble — chicory  and  asparagus  chiselled  in 
Carrara — plants  whose  tenderest  leaf  would  break  a  tooth  to  bite  them ! 

'^  Since  we  are  so  little  in  the  humour  to  admire  the  Gothic  of  the 
Duomo,"  observed  Saint  Victor  to  C.  Blanc,  '*  let  us  go  and  see  the 
columns  of  Saint  Laurent."  And  they  wended  their  way  to  that  fine 
relic  of  Pagan  art — ^a  worthy  and  noble  preface  to  the  antiquities  of 
Italy. 

And  then  to  La  Brera!  Some  seventeen  pictures  are  described  at 
length,  as  hors  de  ligne,  and  worthy  of  especial  honour.  One  exception 
occurs,  and  the  reason  is  singular  and  worth  noting. 

GuercUn.  Agar  and  Abraham. 

This  is  the  picture  so  much  admired  by  Byron,  and  which  has  been  so  muck 
admired  since  his  time !  Coarse  types !  A  scene  of  servants,  as  le  Poussin 
would  have  said.  The  drawing  is  inefficient,  the  execution  miserable,  and  even 
the  colour  is  this  time  disagreeable ;  blues  tliat  are  faded,  or  have  run  into  one 
another,  dull  and  shiny  tones ! 

The  male  colorist,  the  skilful  master  of  other  places,  is  here  a  mere  Cara- 
vaggio,  diluted  with  water  and  rendered  insipid. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  English  are  in  ecstasies,  not  on  account  of 
Byron,  but  because  Murray  has  spoken — Murray ! 

And  this  daub  confronts  the  Sposalizio  of  Bapluiel ! 

Since,  not  the  rape  of  the  lock,  but  the  rape  of  a  single  hair  from  the 
lock  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  of  Milan,  by 
Lord  Byron,  the  said  lock  has  been  detached  from  the  letter  to  Cardinal 
Bembo,  which  contained  it,  and  enclosed  in  a  glass  case.  The  reason  of 
this  was,  however,  not  the  rape,  but  the  sense  of  impropriety  suggested 
by  priests  exhibiting  an  "  accroche'Cceur .'"  The  letter  itself  was  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Foscolo,  and  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
French,  in  the  work  before  us. 

Another  curiosity  in  the  same  library  is  the  '^Codice  Atlautico"  of 
Leonard  da  Vinci,  so  called  on  account  of  its  size.  It  is  written  from 
right  to  left,  so  as  to  be  only  readable  through  a  mirror ;  and  if  we  were 
to  believe  our  travelling  artists^  the  rival  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  fore- 
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runner  of  Baphael  anticipated  in  that  work  the  problems  which  remained 
to  Newton  to  solve,  discovered  the  principles  which  Halley  afterwards 
applied,  and  altogether  forestalled  Bacon.  A  copy  of  Josephus's  An- 
tiquities, written  on  papyrus,  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  Cicero's  orations — pro  TulliOf  pro  Scauro,  are 
among  the  palimpsests — '^exquisite  latinity  in  the  barbarous  handwriting 
of  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages,  eloquence  on  Gothic  stilts,  flowers  beneath 
the  snow  ]P  To  the  English,  the  Ambrosian  library  has  another  feature 
of  interest :  it  contains  the  bust  oF  Byron  by  Thorwaldsen. 

For  the  sake  of  our  travelling  countrymen,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
sparkling  feuilletonnistes  of  Paris,  where  there  is  much  to  see,  it  is  desirable 
to  limit  our  notices  to  what  is  excellei^t ;  but  how  determine  that  point 
when  opinions  differ  so  widely  ?  Laying  aside  the  vexed  points  of  clas- 
sicism and  romanticism,  of  pre-Raphaelitism  and  modern  schoolism,  artist 
as  well  as  critic  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  day  when  works  of  art  can 
be  genuinely  admired,  which  are  not  true  to  nature,  is  fast  going  by. 
Admit  the  great  fact  that  there  is  no  excellence  but  in  truth,  either  in  the 
world  of  morality,  intellect,  or  art,  and  a  vast  mass  of  mediseval  relics  are 
threatened  with  discomfiture  from  the  elevation  which  they  have  so  long 
been  unjustly  and  undeservedly  permitted  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world.  3y  the  side  of  inimitable  accuracy  and  beauty  of  drawing, 
bow  often  do  we  see  atrocious  libels  on  humanity — as,  for  example,  in  the 
"  Christ  scourged"  of  Luini,  where  we  have  by  the  side  of  an  angel,  worthy 
of  all  praise  and  admiration,  executioners  grimacing  like  children  p  In  the 
midst  of  landscapes  of  fine  design  and  noble  proportion  we  have  often 
utter  burlesques  of  nature,  as  in  the  *'  Elements"  of  Breughel,  where, 
amidst  what  might  really  be  a  garden  of  Eden,  or  an  Assyrian,  so  called, 
Paradise,  we  have  all  sorts  of  zoological  monsters,  ornithological  impos- 
sibilities and  entomological  puzzles,  roaring,  fighting,  flying,  or  creeping 
around  vases,  cabinets,  sculptures,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  age  of 
Cellini !  We  speak  here  of  the  Ambrosian  library ;  but  which  of  the 
best  museums  on  the  Continent  does  not  contain  absurdities  of  concep- 
tion, tolerated  on  account  of  their  perfection  of  drawing  or  beauty  of 
execution,  by  the  side  of  works  that  are  and  will  remain  meritorious  so 
long  as  they  exist  ?  and  how  still  more  numerous  are  not  such  works  of 
art  in  the  continental  edifices  devoted  to  religion — the  great  repositories 
of  so-called  legendary  art?  It  were  almost  to  be  wished — if  it  was  not 
for  curiosity's  sake — that  it  was  merely  legendary.  It  is  of  no  more  use 
to  modem  art  than  the  terrible  brass  serpent  in  the  same  museum — 
identical  with  the  one  raised  by  Moses  in  the  desert,  and  which  is 
to  hiss  forth  the  end  of  the  world — is  to  modem  science. 

Lombardy  is  a  fair  country,  well  cultivated,  pleasantly  wooded,  and 
watered  like  a  garden ;  its  inhabitants  are  kindly  and  worthy  people, 
albeit  in  bondage ;  but  what  were  such  to  persons  in  search  of  art  ? 
There  was  Verona  before  them,  a  town  especially  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
full  of  Gothic  eccentricities.  Our  travellers  seemed  to  have  stumbled 
upon  one  at  once  as  if  by  instinct.  This  was  the  mausoleum  of  William 
of  Castelbarco,  the  Byzantine  faQade  of  which  is  decorated  with  strange 
sculptures.  There  are  the  paladins  Roland  and  Olivier,  and  in  the 
hand  of  the  former  the  renowned  sword  of  Roncevaux,  la  Durindarda,  the 
same  that  cleft  a  pass  through  the  Pyrenees.     There  are  also  all  kinds 
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of  chimerical  beasts  aiid  fabulous  personages.  They  also  went  to  seethe 
tomb  of  Juliet,  and  saw  as  much  as  other  people  do.  Yet  it  is  Sfdd  by 
Chateaubriand  that  Marie  Louise  of  Parma — Napoleon's  widow — ^had  a 
bracelet  made  of  the  stone ;  and  M.  Charles  Blanc  tells  an  apocryphal 
story  of  an  English  lady,  who,  being  missed,  was  found  half-dead  ana  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy — m  a  white  muslin  morning-dress  and  satin  shoes — in  the 
tomb  itself.  Thus  one  legend  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  stone,  the 
other  to  that  of  a  tomb ;  and  MM.  Blanc  and  Saint  Victor  saw  a  sar- 
cophagus now  used  as  a  water-trough  !  We  ourselves  saw  nothing  but  an 
old  cemetery  of  &t  Franciscans — we  say  so,  judging  by  the  richness  of 
the  soil — and  where  monumental  stones  seemed  in  such  disorder  that 
they  might  have  covered  the  perturbed  relics  of  all  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets  of  the  place.  There  is  a  monument  quite  as  apo<»'yphal  in  the 
pretty  little  church  of  Saint  Zenon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pepia, 
son  of  Charlemagne — a  magnificent  cup  of  porphyry  which  the  saint 
obliged  Satan  to  convey  thither  in  person. 

San  Micheli  was  to  Verona  what  Palladio  was  to  Vicenza.  Mona* 
ments  of  his  genius  are  met  with  at  every  step.  His  creations,  ever 
noble,  are  all  also  always  varied.  The  Canossa,  Bevilacqua,  Pompeii, 
and  Guasta-Verza  palaces  are  by  him,  and  not  one  bears  any  semblanee 
to  the  other.  The  amphitheatre  suggested  to  our  travellers  a  very 
strange  idea  to  be  admitted  into  a  Frenchman's  head.  It  was  that  their 
theatres  will  not  compare  with  those  of  the  Romans ! 

'^  Pauvres  heres  que  nous  sommes !  When  I  see  that  raagpnificent  arena 
of  marble,  where  twenty-two  thousand  spectators  might  sit  at  their  ease, 
and  who  could  fill  it  or  leave  it  in  the  space  of  five  minutes ;  I  think  of 
our  theatres  of  Paris,  of  those  miserable  huts  of  pasteboard  which  hold 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons,  who  require  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  get  out,  and  would  all  be  suffocated  in  case  of  a  panic !" 

The  tombs  of  the  Scaligers — pretty  msedieval  mausolea — did  not 
awaken  cheerful  ideas.  Our  travellers  seem,  indeed,  to  (lave  got  awe- 
struck with  monumental  Verona. 

"  The  memory  of  all  these  murders,"  they  intimate,  "  has  spread  a 
tragic  hue  over  all  Verona.  In  the  evening  one  fancies  that  one  hears  the 
massacres  of  the  Ghibelines  and  the  Guelfs,  the  bloody  quarrels  of  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets,  nay,  the  very  shout  of  Tybalt  and  the  iroftic 
laugh  of  Mercutio.     The  waters  of  the  Adige  terrify  one." 

From  Verona  to  Mantua : 

Mantua  Virgilio  gaudet,  Verona  Catullo. 

And  lo !  a  touch  of  nature  reflecting  art — the  first  in  the  journal.  Mantua 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Mincio,  or,  as  we  would  say,  on 
an  island  of  the  river  ;  '^  a  few  pretty  small  trees  border  the  lake :  70U 
would  think  it  was  a  Dutch  landscape  as  Albert  Cuyp  paints  such,  hut 
this  Holland  is  Italian,  this  Cuyp  is  solemnised  by  the  last  splendours  of 
a  radiant  light  that  raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  Claude  Lorrain." 

The  first  thing  to  see  in  an  Italian  city  are  its  ducal  palaces— the 
homes  of  its  Pericles.  These,  at  Verona,  were  the  Scaligers  and  the 
MafFei,  alternately  feudal  barons  and  princely  Maecenases ;  at  Mantua, 
they  were  the  Gonzagues,  and  they  had  Jules  Romain  and  his  pupils  for 
artists.     Strange  things  has  the  Roman  Jules  done,  too,  in  his  fiescoes; 
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even  our  not  over  fastidious  critics  admit  that  his  beasts  have  '^  unfamiliar 
physiognomies  and  comical  forms,"  and  his  nymphs  are  only  worthy  of 
*^  Diana's  suite."  The  tapestries  are  not  much  better ;  there  are,  it  is 
true,  the  subjects  of  the  celebrated  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  but  what  a 
diBTerence  between  the  version  given  by  the  weaver  and  the  original  designs 
of  the  great  painter !  There  is  a  picture  of  Innocence  by  Jules  which 
M.  Blanc  says  he  roust  have  found  the  idea  of  in  some  drawings  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Raphael.  ^*  So  Christian-like,  so  delicate  a  senti- 
ment, would  never  have  entered  into  his  pagan  soul." 

There  are  also  the  Cavallerizzas,  or  riding  schools.  Italian  dukes 
entertained  different  ideas  concerning  such  edifices  to  English  nobles,  as 
carried  out,  for  example,  at  Stoneleigh  or  Knightsbridge.  The  Caval- 
lerizza  of  the  Gonzagues  b  a  spacious  handsome  court  in  a  rustic  style, 
having  arcades  with  windows,  and  pilasters,  and  triglyphs,  intermingled 
with  helmets,  vases,  rustic  ornaments,  and  flowers.  ''  Toute  cette  m&le 
et  superbe  architecture  est  de  Jules  Remain.'*' 

Then  there  is  the  rural  palace  of  T6,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  of  T, 
being  built  in  that  form,  which  our  travellers  deny.  Here,  again,  are 
paintings  and  frescoes  of  the  Roman  Jules,  and  as  usual,  too,  with  the 
illustrator  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  they  are  mostly  '^  magnifique  d'audace, 
de  sauvagerie,  de  violence."  Some  of  Jules  Romain's  pupils  did  better 
things.  Benedetto,  Paqui,  and  Rinaldi  painted  six  of  the  handsomest 
horses  in  the  Gonzague  stables.  If  they  were  not  misplaced  in  a  saloon, 
they  would  be  admirable  as  works  of  art. 

It  is  in  this  rustic  palace  that  Jules  Remain's  chef  d^ceuvre  is  to  be 
seen.  It  is  a  painting  in  oil  by  Benedetto  and  Rinaldi,  after  the  designs 
of  the  master,  of  the  loves  of  Psyche.  However  disagreeable  the  subject 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  not  to  grant  the  master  credit  for  the  intrepidity 
of  his  designs — his  torsos  ;  but,  as  our  critics  justly  remark,  if  Raphael's 
was  the  golden  age  of  painting,  Jules's  was  the  '*  brazen !"  Still,  they  are 
in  ecstasies.  The  work  is  a  prodigy !  Jules  is  un  tres  grand  mattre  !  as 
bold  a  designer  as  Michael  Angelo !  ^^  The  day  on  which  a  visit  is  first 
made  to  the  palace  of  Te  is  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  life  of  who- 
ever has  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  art." 

Artists  have  a  drawback  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  by  travel.  Accord- 
ing to  our  authors,  the  most  powerful  attraction  of  travel  is  the  surprise 
produced  by  the  unknown.  So,  on  approaching  Venice,  they  would 
rather  have  not  been  familiar  with  the  pictures  by  Antoine  Canal,  com- 
monly called  Canaletti,  the  landscapes  of  Joyant,  or  the  water-colours  of 
Yacher,  Bonnington,  or  Zeim. 

Yet,  when  they  exchanged  the  open  water  for  canals  shaded  by  sub- 
merged fantastic  palaces ;  when  they  had  stepped  forth  into  narrow 
streets,  with  little  shops  (like  those  of  Europe,  ue.  France)  so  close  that 
one  gas-burner  would  suffice  for  the  two  ;  had  threaded  their  way  among 
gentlemanly  and  seedy  Yenetians,  seedy  and  ungentlemanly  Jews,  and 
white-uniformed  Austrians ;  and  had  stumbled  against  gaping  English 
enveloped  in  their  national  fog,  which  they  take  everywhere  with  them, 
they  were  admittedly  as  much  surprised  as  if  they  had  seen  nothing. 

La  Piazza.  Here  is  the  square  of  Saint  Mark,  and  that  by  moonlight,  too ! 
It  is  truly  a  fairy  scene,  an  Arabian  Nights  entertainment.'  Nothing  can  give  an 
idea  of  tnis  picture :  neither  the  colours  of  Joyant,  or  the  coUodium  of  Bisson 
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or  of  Baldus,  or  even  the  pen  of  Th^pliile  Gantier,  that  pen  which  is  alter- 
nately a  pencil,  a  brash,  a  graver's  tool,  and  a  sculptor's  chisel. 

Are  we  in  a  town  or  at  a  theatre  ?  Have  we  not  oefore  our  eyes  some  colossal 
decoration,  painted  by  the  Sechans  and  the  Desplechins  of  the  countiy  of 
Gulliver,  to  astonish  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  ? 

The  moon  lightens  up  the  old  "  Procuraties,"  and  leaves  the  new  in  the  shade. 
The  place  is  one  immense  cafe,  a  prodigious  saloon  crowded  with  people.  To 
the  nght  is  the  Campanilla,  a  brick  tower,  fluted  with  gigantic  stripes,  three 
hundred  feet  high,  with  graceful  fretwork,  pretty  arched  windows,  columns  of 
yerd  antique,  and  a  pinnacle  in  bronze  supporting  a  golden  angel. 

To  the  left  is  the  Clock  Tower,  whose  dial-plate  seems  to  be  engraved  with 
cabalistic  signs,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  automata  of  bronze,  ready  with 
uplifted  arm  to  strike  the  hour  upon  a  brazen  bell. 

In  the  rear  is  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Mark,  ^dth  its  cupolas  sheathed  with  lead 
that  shines  like  silver,  and  whose  outline  is  lost  in  the  ooscurity  of  night.  Saint 
Mark,  with  its  five  gates  crowned  with  ogives,  with  its  mosaics  on  a  golden 
ground,  its  tliree  or  four  hundred  columns  of  porphyrjr,  of  granite,  of  serpentine, 
and  of  marble,  its  out-of-door  bells,  its  formidable  lion  upon  a  ground  of  blue 
with  stars,  its  marble  balustrade,  and  its  famous  copper  horses,  which  we  call 
the  Horses  of  Venice,  and  which  figured  some  forty  years  ago  upon  the  arch  of 
triumph  on  the  Carousel. 

In  front  of  the  church  the  three  masts  rise  up,  to  which  the  Venetians  once 
attached  their  banners  of  victory,  the  flags  of  Candia,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Negro- 
pont ;  those  masts  which  Leopardo  adorned  with  pedestals  of  marvellous  execu- 
tion. 

Lastly,  at  the  angle  of  the  square,  behind  the  Campanilla,  one  obtains  a  ghropse 
of  tlie  white  and  rose-coloured  marble  walls,  and  of  a  virindow  or  two  of  the  ducal 
palace. 

The  square  is  paved  like  the  inner  court  of  a  palace.  Never  has  the  foot  of  a 
horse  sullied  this  pavement,  which  belongs  to  the  masks  of  Carnival,  to  the 
flaneurs  by  day  ana  the  dreamers  by  night,  to  indolence,  to  folly,  to  intrigue,  to 
love.  Venice  has  never  seen  a  horse  except  on  the  porch  of  Saint  Mark  and 
the  pictures  of  Veronese.  (The  English  reader  will  be  able  to  rectify  this 
mistake.) 

Never  has  a  carriage  rolled  over  these  flags,  for  no  other  vehicle  is  known 
here  save  the  gondola,  and  in  tliis  enervating  country  motion  itself  is  repose. 

Feeling  quite  at  our  ease,  then,  we  took  our  seats  at  one  of  the  tables  of  the 
numerous  cafes  stationed  under  the  arches  of  the  "  Procuraties,"  but  whose 
cliairs  stretch  forth  into  the  square,  till  they  sometimes  only  leave  a  narrow  way 
in  tlie  centre  for  the  promenaaers.  (!) 

But  whilst  the  si^ht  is  dazzled,  whilst  the  imagination  is  surprised  at  seeing 
its  dreams  and  fancies  surpassed  by  reality,  the  ear  is  in  its  turn  charmed  h;[  a 
thousand  hannonious  sounds.  Here,  des  tenors  de  hazard  come  to  sing,  with 
many  gesticulations,  fragments  of  operas,  favouring  more  especially  the  popular 
scenes  of  the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  There  a  violin  tunes  in  a  corner  an  air  from 
the  "  Pirate"  or  "  Emani."  Further  on  a  broken-down  intpressario,  after  having 
told  the  melancholy  story  of  his  discomfiture,  and  related  the  Odyssey  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, begins  to  play  and  mimic  away  with  interminable  gaiety  one  of  those 
Italian  farces  which  one  cannot  hear  without  laughing  till  the  tears  run  down 
one's  face. 

Soon,  however,  the  official  music  of  the  garrison,  la  banda^  comes  and  executes 
with  military  precision  melancholy  pieces  from  Mozart,  and  terminates  the 
evening  with  Austrian  waltzes,  performed  with  a  skill  which  deserves  applause, 
yet  meets  it  not. 

It  is  not  that  the  Venetians  are  as  resentful  as  the  Milanese,  or  if  they  are  so, 
tJiey  do  not  let  it  appear.  But  they  never  put  their  foot  in  a  cafe  frequented 
by  Austrians,  and  an  Austrian  never  ventures  into  a  caf^  frequented  by  Vene- 
tians. 

Of  tlie  four  great  cafes  on  the  Piazza  of  Saint  Mark,  and  which  are,  on  one  side. 
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the  caf^s  riorian  and  Suttil,  on  the  other  the  caf^  Quadri  and  Dei  Speech!  (pi 
the  mirrors),  only  one  is  frequented  by  the  Austrian  officers,  and  that  is  the 
Quadri  under  the  old  "  Procuraties." 

After  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  renowned  cafi§  Florian,  which  we 
are  told  is  ^'  known  throughout  the  universe,  and  in  a  thousand  other 
places,"  and  the  delicious  Venetian  coffee,  which  the  natives  cool  in  their 
throats,  with  water  served  upon  a  copper  tray,  our  author  goes  on  to 
remark,  that — 

The  ices  and  granites  (cakes)  are  excellent  at  Venice.  There  is  only  Milan 
where  they  are  better. 

As  long  as  the  evening  lasts  all  the  tables  at  tlie  Plorian  are  occupied  by 
visitors :  some  French,  a  few  Orientals — Turks,  Albanians,  or  Greeks — a  great 
number  of  English,  a  constant  nucleus  of  Venetian  habitues,  and  many  ladies. 

There,  in  the  entt'actes  of  the  singers  and  the  actors,  the  whole  personnel  of 
uncertain  out-of-door  professions  are  seen  to  glide  by. 

The  pretended  dealer  in  cigars,  who  salutes  so  courteously,  and  who  while 
zezeyaniy  whispers  suspicious  proposals. 

The  crier  ot  caramel,  who  offers  you /ruils  places,  plums,  apricots,  or  quarters 
of  oranges,  which  are  taken  up  with  a  long  spike  of  wood. 

The  llower-girl  (the  town  one),  wlio,  instead  of  being  "  pimpante  et  fratche 
comme  les  n6tres,"  moves  her  placid  dark  eyes  languidly,  and  carelessly  exposes 
her  dull  white  skin,  her  golden  neck  and  fine  shoulders,  a  little  sunburnt,  and 
imperfectly  covered  by  a  miserable  barege  scarf. 

Then  again,  after  a  pleasing  complement  to  the  picture,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  friendly  familiar  pigeons  of  the  place,  who  dwell  in  the  monu- 
ments around,  but  feed  under  the  tables  of  the  cafes,  we  are  told : 

After  eleven  has  struck  the  crowd  begins  to  thin,  and  the  Piazza,  let  them  say 
what  they  have  a  mind,  becomes  desert ;  out  under  the  arcades  there  still  remain 
coff^ee-drmkers,  who  will  stick  there,  fastening  upon  the  Hevue  de  Paris,  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  or  the  Artiste,  till  break  of  day  announces  itself  by  a 
wliite  line  behind  the  Lido.  At  that  time  an  emaciated,  pale,  parchment-like 
looking  individual  withdraws  from  the  scene :  this  is  the  night  waiter,  a  man 
who  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  has  not  seen  the  sun.  He  is  succeeded  by  the 
day  waiters.  The  cafe  Elorian,  which  existed  on  the  same  spot  in  the  youth 
time  of  Canova,  has  never  been  closed. 

If  the  Piazza  presents  a  grand  and  moving  scene,  the  Piazzetta  is  little 
inferior.  To  whatever  side  the  eye  directs  itself  it  sees  nothing  but 
marvels.  To  the  east  is  the  ducal  palace,  a  monument  of  Moorish  style, 
standing  almost  alone  in  the  world  in  its  opulent  fancies  and  its  chime- 
rical sculptures.  To  the  north  we  have  Saint  Mark  in  profile,  with  the 
bronze  gate  of  the  Baptistery  defended  by  two  mysterious  warriors,  sup- 
posed to  be  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  Opposite  the  Ducal  Palace  is 
the  old  library,  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Sansovino  and  of  Venetian  archi- 
tecture. Beyond,  as  seen  through  the  two  enormous  columns  of  granite, 
one  of  which  supports  the  lion  with  his  paw  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark, 
the  other  Saint  Theodore  on  a  crocodile,  is  the  vast  expanse  of  lagunes, 
out  of  which  rise,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  dome  of  Saint  George,  with 
its  red  campanilla,  the  fa9ade  of  the  Guidecca,  and  the  Custom-House, 
with  its  ^reat  globe  of  copper  gilt,  on  which  Fortune  turns  to  the  wind 
— a  picture  of  Stanfield's. 

And  then  there  is  the  Canalazzo,  a  purely  Venetian  scene.  It  is  of  no 
use  being  forewarned  ;  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  palaces  with  water 
up  to  their  knees — a  city  inundated,  yet  that  does  not  call  out  for  help — 
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without  wonder.  It  is  true,  that,  seen  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  the 
palaces  of  YeDice  expose  many  miseries,  but,  as  Montaigne  said  of  the 
houses  of  Paris,  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  them  with  all  their  spots  and 
all  their  excrescences.  There  is  in  the  Grand  Canal  a  whole  lustoiy 
written  in  marble — Grothic,  Arab,  Byzantine,  Renaissance,  Decadence, 
Pompadour  ! 

There  is  the  Pisani,  where  Paul  Veronese  Hved,  and  the  Barbarigo, 
where  Titian  perished  of  the  plague.  There  is  the  Mocenigo,  on  whose 
steps  the  fair  but  fiery  Margarita  upbraided  Byron,  and  close  by  the 
Gmccioli,  another  reminiscence  of  the  voluptuous  poet.  Then  there  is 
the  Foscari,  favoured  by  kings;  Grassi,  now  the  imperial  palace  of 
Austria ;  Cavalli,  tenanted  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  who,  we  are  told, 
upholds  the  solemnities  of  feudal  manners  even  in  exile  ;  the  Dario, 
dedicated  to  a  repubhc  no  longer  in  existence ;  and  twenty  others. 

Nigh  two  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  Venice  by  our  travellers,  and 
future  editions  of  handbooks  may  gain  many  a  valuable  hint  from  their 
researches  and  critical  acumen.  True,  we  prefer  the  out*of<-door  scenes^ 
the  Lido  and  its  reminiscences,  tales  of  Nodier,  romances  of  G.  Sand,  and 
horsemanship  of  Byron ;  the  Ghetto,  with  its  mysterious  horrors,  the 
Giant's  Staircase,  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

We  were  going  out,  when  Paul  de  Saint  Victor  asked  of  an  old  porter,  the 
Madame  Gibou  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  be  conducted  to  the  Bridge  of  Siehs. 
"  Tonio !  Ponte  di  Sospiri,"  said  the  old  crone,  with  an  accent  that  seemed  to 
say,  ''Antony,  show  the  bridge  to  these  two  spoons,  and  make  them  pay  a 
zwanzig  each." 

Tbe  passage  of  the  bridge  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wall,  so  that  only 
one  is  visible  at  a  time.  "  So  it  was  here,  then,*'  I  remarked  to  Tonio,  in  a 
feeling  tone,  "  that  the  condemned  passed  on  their  way  to  execution  ?"  He 
replied,  through  the  nose,  "  Questo  era  per  la  comodita  del  tribunale."  We 
were  decidedly  robbed ! 

They  deserved  to  be  so  if  they  sought  for  sentiment  or  sympathy  in  a 
cicerone.  Saint  Mark,  our  author  remarks,  in  conclusion,  is  the  heart  of 
Venice.  The  cold  of  death  has  already  touched  the  extremities  of  the 
city,  but  the  heart  still  beats.  One  day,  probably — and  that  day  may  not 
be  far  distant— life  will  entirely  withdraw  itself  from  this  half  extinguished 
city,  where  liberty  was  conquered,  and  whose  last  hero  is  an  exile.  Then, 
as  it  is  said  in  an  old  complaint,  '*  the  evangelist  will  issue  forth  from  his 
grotto,  he  will  lead  away  the  four  horses  of  bronze,  the  power  of  the  lion 
wiU  cease,  the  Bucentaur  will  perish,  and  the  doves  of  Saint  Mark  will 
fly  away.'* 
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THE  STRANGER. 


BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  ASHIiET." 


I. 

A  British  nobleman  and  his  wife  were  at  breakfast  one  morning,  at 
their  hotel  iu  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Both  were  young,  and  she 
very  handsome,  he  passably  so.  She  was  listlessly  playing  with  her 
breakfast,  and  he  was  glancing  over  Galignan^s^  and  eating  at  the  same 
time. 

^^  It  says  here  the  fountains  are  to  play  on  Sunday  at  Versailles,"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  laying  down  the  paper  and  looking  at  his  wife. 
^^  Will  you  go  and  see  them  again,  Maude  ?" 

^<  I  am  tired  of  sight-seeing,  and  tired  of  Paris  too,"  was  her  apathetic 
answer. 

*'  Are  you,"  he  returned,  with  animation,  as  if  not  sorry  to  hear  the 
announcement,  '^  then  we  won't  stay  in  it  any  longer,  Maude.  When 
shall  we  leave  ?" 

"  Are  the  letters  not  late  this  morning  ?"  was  the  rejoinder  of  the 
countess. 

Lord  Hartledon  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  timepiece.    '*  Yes,  and 
we  are  late  also.     Are  you  expecting  any  in  particular  ?" 
**  I  don't  know.     This  chocolate  is  cold." 

"  That  is  easily  remedied,"  said  the  earl,  rising  to  ring  the  bell. 
^  They  can  bring  some  fresh." 

*^  And  keep  us  waiting  for  it  for  half  an  hour,"  grumbled  the  countess. 
**  The  hotel  is  crammed  on  every  story,  up  to  the  mansarde.     Is  not 
that  the  right  word,  Maude  ?     You  took  me  to  task  yesterday  for  saying 
garret.     The  servants  are  run  off  their  legs." 

*^  Then  the  hotel  should  keep  more  servants.  I  am  quite  sick  of 
having  to  ring  twice  for  my  things :  a  week  ago  I  wished  I  was  out  of 
the  place." 

^*  My  dearest  Maude,  why  did  you  not  say  so  ?    Where  shall  we  be  off 

to  ?     You  were  speaking  of  Germany " 

*^  Des  lettres,  et  la  gaasette,  monsieur,"  interrupted  a  waiter,  entering 
die  room  and  laying  two  letters  and  the  Times  before  the  earl. 

'^  Stop  a  bit,"  cried  the  earl,  for  the  man  was  turning  away  again; 
<*we  want  some  more  chocolate,  this  is  cold.  Tell  him  in  French, 
Maude." 

The  countess  did  not  hear ;  or,  if  she  heard,  did  not  heed.  She  had 
seised  upon  the  letter  which  bore  her  address,  and  was  absorbed  in  its 
contents. 

^^  Here,"  said  the  earl,  pushing  the  chocolate-pot  towards  the  waiter, 
and  calling  up  the  best  French  he  could  recollect,  ^^  encore  du  chocolat ; 
toute  froide  this;  du  chaude  desuite.  And,  gar9on,  dep^che  vite,  you 
know:  tres  tard,  and  nous  besoin  de  sortir." 

The  man  understood :  he  was  accustomed  to  an  Englishman's  French, 
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and  retired  with  alacrity ;  but  Lady  Hartledon  looked  cross  and  im- 
patient. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Percival,  don't  attempt  such  French ;  it  sets  my 
ears  aching.  Speak  in  English,  if  you  can't  speak  better :  they  will  un- 
derstand you." 

"  JS^ever  mind,  Maude,"  said  the  earl,  good  humouredly,  "  it  will  all 
come  to  the  same,  in  the  long  run.  I  could  speak  French  well  once,  but 
I  am  out  of  practice." 

"  Fine  French  it  must  have  been,"  thought  she.  "  Who's  your  letter 
from  r 

"  ni  see  presently.  Let  us  settle  first  about  our  leaving,  Maude. 
Where  shall  we  pitch  our  tent  next  ?  Would  you  like  to  go  to  any  of 
the  German  spas  ?" 

"  Yes.     Later,     After  we  have  been  to  London." 

*'  To  London!"  repeated  the  earl,  in  surprise. 

"  We  will  go  to  London  at  once,  Percival,  stop  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  season,  and  then         " 

**  My  dear,"  he  interrupted,  his  face  overcast,  "  the  season  is  nearly 
over.     It  will  be  of  no  use  to  go  there  now." 

"  Plenty  of  use :  it  is  only  the  middle  of  June.  We  shall  have  six 
weeks  of  it,  good.  Don't  look  sullen,  Percival,  for  I  will  not  be  coo- 
tradicted." 

^'  But  have  you  considered  the  difficulties  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
no  house  in  town ;  in  the  second -" 

"  Oh  yes  we  have :  a  very  good  house." 

The  earl  paused,  and  looked  at  her:  he  thought  she  was  joking. 
"  Where  is  it  ?"  asked  he,  in  a  merry  tone,  "  over  the  marble  arch  ?" 

"  It  is  in  Piccadilly,"  she  coolly  replied.  "  Do  you  remember,  some 
days  ago,  I  read  you  an  advertisement  of  a  house  that  was  to  be  let 
there  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  remarked  that  it  would 
suit  us  ?" 

^^  That  it  might  suit  us,  had  we  wanted  one,"  put  in  the  earl. 

^^  I  wrote  off  at  once  to  mamma,  and  begged  her  to  see  after  it  and 
engage  it  for  us,"  continued  the  countess,  disregarding  her  husband's 
amendment.  "  She  now  tells  me  she  has  done  so,  and  ordered  the  ser* 
vants  up  from  Hartledon.  By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  me,  she  says, 
it  will  be  in  readiness." 

The  earl,  mortified  and  astonished,  could  scarcely  find  words  for 
answer.  "  You  wrote — yourself — and  ordered  a  house  taken  ?"  he  re- 
iterated. 

**  Yes.     You  are  hard  of  belief,  Percival." 

'*  Then  I  think  it  was  your  duty  to  have  first  consulted  me.  Lady 
Maude." 

"  Thank  you,"  laughed  the  countess.  "  I  have  not  been  Lady  Maude 
this  two  months." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Hartledon,"  he  returned,  stifiSy. 

"  Now  don't  pretend  to  be  offended,  Percival.  I  have  only  saved  yoa 
trouble." 

"  I  am  deeply  hurt,"  he  rejoined ;  "  too  much  hurt  to  express  what  I 
feel,     I  am  your  husband ;  why  did  you  think  it  necessary  to  covertly 
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conceal  from  rae  what  you  wished  and  what  you  were  doing?  It  was  my 
place  to  make  these  arrangements,  not  yours." 

'*  You  would  have  shilly-shallied  about  it  till  the  season  was  over,"  re- 
joined Lady  Ilartledon.  "  You  know  you  never  had  a  will  of  your  own : 
it  is  a  good  thing  I  have.  And  I  mean  to  start  for  home  to-night,  and 
you  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  me  for  arranging  things  so  promptly.  I 
shall  call  to-day  on  the  friends  I  care  to  say  good-by  to,  and  all  I  shall 
want  from  you  is  some  money  for  milliners,  and  those  sort  of  people." 

The  earl  had  risen,  and  was  standing  by  the  window  with  compressed 
lips. 

"  How  much  money  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  plenty.  I  owe  for  lots  of  things.  Have  you  any  orders  to  convey 
home  to  the  servants?  I  shall  drop  a  line  to  mamma,  to  say  when  she 
may  expect  us." 

"  If  I  have,  I  can  write  them,"  was  his  reply.  "  Allow  me  to  see  your 
mother's  letter :  I  am  in  the  dark,  you  remember,  about  this  house — all 
but  the  bare  mention  of  facts." 

The  Countess  of  Hartledon's  answer  was  to  put  the  letter  into  her 
pocket,  out  of  sight.  *'  Mamma  does  not  like  her  letters  to  be  seen  by 
all  the  world,"  was  her  only  apology.  "  I  shall  go  and  tell  my  maid  to 
begin  packing  up." 

The  countess  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  the  earl  fell  into  a  dis- 
heartening reverie.  In  marrying  his  present  wife  he  had  acted  a  most 
dishonourable  part,  for  he  had  been  for  years  engaged  to  another  young 
lady.  But  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  Lady  Maude,  had  been 
caught  by  her  beauty,  and  was  finally  secured  by  the  prompt  manoeuvring 
of  her  mother.  Ay,  and  of  herself  too :  for  though  she  cared  not  for  him, 
indeed  she  disliked  him,  she  did  care  for  the  title  and  for  the  broadlands 
of  Hartledon.  The  earl  walked  into  the  snare  and  married  her;  but 
scarcely  had  the  knot  been  tied,  when  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
had  not  paid  dearly  for  his  whistle.  The  Countess  of  Hartledon  and 
Lady  Maude  Kirton  appeared  to  be  totally  distinct  and  dissimilar  beings : 
Lady  Maude  was  all  disinterested  gentleness  and  child-like  suavity ;  Lady 
Hartledon  was  positive,  extravagant,  and  self-willed.  Many  another 
husband  has  been  disagreeably  astonished  by  the  like  metamorphosis :  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  few  are  conscious,  like  the  earl,  of  deserving  the 
mortification.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  now  some  ten  months  back,  who  had  been  drowned  in  some 
inexplicable  manner,  close  to  his  own  estate,  Hartledon. 

Lord  and  Lady  Hartledon  arrived  in  London,  and  took  possession  of 
the  house  in  question.  One  intense  gratification  greeted  the  earl :  it  was 
to  find  that  his  wife's  mother  was  not  in  it.  The  dangerous  illness  of  a 
relative  had  unexpectedly  called  her  to  Ireland,  and  the  earl  devoutly 
wished  she  might  stop  there.  He  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  she  purposed 
saddling  herself  upon  him  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  as  she  had  ruled 
and  moulded  him  to  her  will  before  his  marriage,  she  would  doubtless  be 
for  doing  the  same  thing  after  it.  Lady  Hartledon  immediately  plunged 
into  all  the  dissipation  of  the  nearly  exhausted  season,  but  the  earl  had 
never  felt  less  inclined  to  plunge  into  anything,  unless  it  was  into  the 
waters  of  oblivion. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  earl  went  sauntering  down 
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towards  the  Temple.  He  was  ia  search  of  a  friend  of  his,  Thomas  Carr, 
the  firm  and  close  friend  of  long  years.  Many  a  merry  hour  had  ke 
passed  within  those  two  hare,  dark,  dusty  rooms,  dignified  hy  the  name 
of  '*  Thomas  Carr's  chambers  " — ^and  some  sad  ones.  The  earl  went  np 
the  stairs  and  knocked  with  his  stick,  a  somewhat  timid,  douhtful  knock, 
not  the  free,  bold  knock  of  a  young  nobleman :  but  he  was  uncertain  how 
he  should  be  received. 

Mr.  Carr  came  to  the  door  himself:  his  clerk  was  out.  He  saw  who 
was  his  visitor,  and  stood  in  comic  surprise.  The  earl  stepped  in  and 
extended  his  hand,  and  it  was  heartily  taken. 

''  You  are  not  o£Fended  with  me,  then,  Carr  ?"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of 
relief,  which  was  apparent.  • 

''  Nay,"  said  Thomas  Carr,  ^'  I  have  no  cause  to  be  o£Eended :  your  sin 
was  not  against  me." 

"  Halt,  Carr.     That's  a  strong  word.     Sin  I" 

^'  It  is  spoken,"  said  Mr.  Carr,  *'  but  I  need  not  speak  it  again.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  up  the  quarrel  against  you ;  I  was  not,  I  repeat,  the 
injured  party." 

^'  Yet  you  took  yourself  off  in  dudgeon,  as  if  you  were  ;  leaving  me 
without  a  groomsman." 

"  I  would  not  remain  to  witness  your  marriage :  my  conscience  could 
not  let  me.     It  was  a — ^it  was  one  you  ought  not  to  have  entered  into/' 

^^  Well,  it  is  done  and  over,  and  need  not  be  raked  up  again,  Carr." 

^^  Certainly  not.  I  have  no  wish,  or  right,  to  rake  it  up.  How  is 
Lady  Hartledon  ?" 

*'  She  is  very  well.  We  have  been  staying  in  Paris  ever  nnce ;  and 
now  we  are  come  back  to  this  hateful  p^ce.  I  am  out  of  conceit  of 
England,  just  now:  I'd  far  rather  have  gone  to  the  antipodes." 

"  Then  why  did  you  return  to  it  yet  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Carr,  in  sur- 
prise. 

''  My  wife  would  come.  And  she  possesses  a  will  of  her  own,  Carr. 
It's  the  fashion,  perhaps,  for  wives  to  do  so." 

''  Some  dO)  and  some  don't,"  rejoined  Thomas  Carr,  who  never  lit- 
tered at  the  expense  of  truth.     *<  Are  you  g<Hng  down  to  Hartledon.''" 

'^  Hartledon  I"  retorted  the  earl,  a  shiver  running  through  him ;  '^  in 
the  mind  I  am  in,  Carr,  I  shall  never  visit  Hartledon  again  :  there  axe 
some  in  its  vicinity  I  could  not  face.  Why  do  you  recal  dbagreeable 
subjects  ?" 

*'  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Carr's  clerk,  bustling  in,  and  addressing  hb  master, 
^'  you  are  waited  for  at  the  chambers  of  Serjeant  Gale.  The  consulta- 
tion is  on." 

<<  I  will  not  detain  you,  Carr,"  sud  the  earl;  *^  business  before  pleasure. 
Come  and  dine  with  us  this  evening.  Here's  where  we  are  staying : 
PiccadUly." 

*'  I  have  no  engagement,  I  will  come  with  pleasuro,"  said  Mr.  Cur, 
taking  the  earl's  card.     ^^  What  hour?" 

'^  That's  as  the  whim,  or  her  engagements,  may  take  Lady  Hartledoo. 
Yesterday  it  was  six,  the  previous  day  seven,  and  the  day  we  arrived  five. 
Some  for  six :  you  won't  be  far  out" 

The  earl  left  the  Temple,  and  sauntered  towards  home  again.  He 
had  no  engagement  on  hand,  nothing  to  kill  his  time.     Many  a  cabman 
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held  up  his  hand  or  his  whip ;  but,  in  the  earPs  present  mood,  walking 
was  more  ag^reeable  than  riding.  His  wife's  coroneted  carriage  was  at 
the  door,  waiting  for  her,  when  he  reached  home,  and  he  met  her  in  the 
hall  hastening  to  it.  She  went  with  him  for  a  moment  into  the  break- 
fast-room. 

^y  Fercival,  we  can  have  that  opera-box  :  though  I  have  had  some 
trouble  to  get  it.  An  extravagant  price,  too,  they  ask,  considering 
how  soon  the  house  will  close.     I  have  secured  it." 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  earl's  reply.  "  For  what  hour  have  you  ordered 
dinner  ?" 

«  Eight  o'clock." 

"  Eight  o'clock !"  returned  the  earl,  "  that's  awkward.     That  is  late." 

''  I  am  going  down  to  Chiswick  ;  all  the  world  will  be  there  ;  and  I 
am  unaware  what  time  we  shall  be  returning.  I  cannot  fix  it  earlier,  and 
in  saying  eight,  you  may  have  to  wait  for  me." 

^'  I  have  just  asked  Carr  to  dine  with  us,  and  told  him  six." 

The  colour  flew  into  Lady  Hartledon's  face,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
anger. 

**  How  came  you  to  ask  him  ?     How  dared  you  do  it  ?" 

His  lordship's  eyes  flashed  in  turn — flashed  with  amazement.  Dared ! 
The  word  grated  on  his  ear.  '^  I  do  not  understand  you,  Maude :  I  sup- 
pose I  can  exercise  the  privilege  of  inviting  a  friend  to  my  own  table." 

'^  No :  not  when  it  is  objectionable  to  me.  I  dislike  that  Thomas 
Carr,  and  I  will  not  receive  him." 

^'  You  can  have  no  grounds  for  disliking  him,"  returned  the  earl, 
warmly.  ^<  He  has  been  a  good  and  true  friend  to  me  for  a  great  portion: 
of  my  life,  and  he  is  a  good  and  true  man." 

'^  Too  much  of  a  friend,  rather,"  sarcastically  spoke  the  countess. 
"  You  don't  need  him  now,  and  can  drop  him,  as  he  deserves.  His  going- 
out  of  the  chapel  when  we  were  at  the  altar — what  was  that,  but  a  direct 
insult  to  me ;  a  plain  intimation  that  he  did  not  approve  of  our  marriage? 
He  would  have  preferred,  no  doubt,  that  you  should  make  a  lady  of  your 
country  flame,  Anne  Ashton." 

A  hot  spot  shone  in  the  earl's  cheeks.  '^  Maude,"  said  he,  in  a  tem- 
perate, but  unmistakable  tone,  '^  we  shall  do  well  to  discard  that  name 
from  our  discussions,  and,  if  possible,  from  our  thoughts :  it  may  be  better 
for  both  of  us." 

'*  And  we  will  also,  if  you  please,  discard  Thomas  Carr's.  I  will  not 
receive  him  here,  or  meet  him  at  table." 

She  spoke  impatiently,  haughtily,  and  swept  out  to  her  carriage.  The 
earl  did  not  follow  to  place  her  in  it ;  he  positively  did  not ;  he  left  her 
to  the  servants.  He  was  exceedingly  nettled,  and  though  a  most  vacilla- 
ting, easily-persuaded  man,  when  face  to  face,  he  could  be  obstinate  enough 
behind  people's  backs.     He  rang  the  bell  for  Hedges,  the  butler. 

*'  Her  ladyship  has  ordered  dinner  for  eight,"  said  he,  when  the  man 
came  to  him 

"  I  believe  so,  my  lord," 

^'  It  will  be  inconvenient  to  me  to  wait  till  eight  to-day.  I  shall  dine 
at  sixy  and  you  can  lay  it  in  this  room,  leaving  the  dining-room  for  her 
ladyship.     Mr.  Carr  dines  with  me." 

So  Hedges  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  earl's  dinner  was  laid 
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for  six  o'clock  in  the  breakfast-room.  Thomas  Carr  came  a  few  mmates 
before  the  hoar  struck.  The  earl  received  him  in  the  same  room ;  fear- 
ing, possibly,  that  the  drawing*room  might  be  invaded  bj  his  wile. 

'*  We  have  got  it  to  ourselves,  Carr,"  was  his  salutation,  ^  and  I  am 
not  sorry-  My  lady  is  off  on  some  Chiswick  expedition,  and  will  dine 
when  she  returns  from  it — which  may  be  any  hour  between  now  and 
midnight." 

They  enjoyed  their  dinner  much — as  they  had  enjoyed  many  a  one  in 
the  earFs  bachelor  days.  When  the  cloth  was  romoved,  they  were  left 
together  over  their  wine;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  Hedges 
came  in  again : 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  '^  a  stranger  has  called  and  wants  to  see  you. 
He " 

^*  I  am  at  dinner,"  interrupted  the  earl ;  *'  I  cannot  see  any  one  now. 
What  are  you  thinking  of,  Hedges  ?" 

''  So  I  said,  my  lord,  but  he  will  not  take  No.  My  lady  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  and " 

"  Has  Lady  Hartledon  returned  ?"  again  interrupted  the  earl. 

''  Her  carriage  drove  up  whilst  1  was  denying  you  to  this  gentleman, 
my  lord.  Her  ladyship  heard  him  say  he  must  see  you,  that  important 
business  brought  him  here,  and  she  stopped  in  the  hall  and  asked  what 
it  was.  He  said  it  was  private,  and  could  only  be  entered  into  with 
your  lordship." 

"  Who  is  it,  Hedges  ?     Don't  you  know  him  ?" 

Lord  Hartledon  spoke  in  a  confidential  tone.  Hedges  was  a  fidthful 
servant,  and  had  been  privy  to  some  of  his  scrapes  when  he  was  Perdval 
Elster. 

'^  I  don't  know  him,  my  lord.  It  is  the  same  gentleman  I  told  you 
of,  who  came  down  to  Hartledon  the  week  after  your  lordship's  marriage. 
He  wanted  to  ask  five  hundred  questions  about  the  marriage,  and  wanted 
your  address  abroad,  but  I  did  not  give  it  him :  I  told  bim  if  he  liked  to 
write  I  would  send  the  letter.     I  did  not  know  whether         " 

"  All  right,  Hedges,"  said  the  earl.     «  Go  on." 

^'  Just  now,  when  my  lady  left  us  in  the  hall,  he  asked  whether  that 
was  the  countess,  and  said  she  seemed  angry  at  his  not  telling  her  his 
business.  He  followed  her,  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  to  look  after 
her :  I  never  saw  any  gentleman  stare  so." 

The  earl  played  with  his  wine-glass,  and  pondered.  ^'  I  don't  he- 
lieve  I  owe  a  shilling  in  the  world,"  quoth  he-— betraying  the  direction  of 
his  thoughts,  and  speaking  to  himself,  rather  than  to  Hedges  or  to  Mr. 
Carr.     *'  I  have  squared-up  every  debt,  as  far  as  I  know." 

'^  He  does  not  look  like  a  creditor,  my  lord,"  returned  Hedges; 
'*  quite  superior  to  that.  He  wears  a  bJaek  coat  and  white  neckcloth. 
I  should  not  have  doubted  of  anything  amiss,  but  for  his  mysterious 
manner  at  Hartledon  and  his  asking  so  many  questions ;  and  his  insist- 
ing now  upon  seeing  your  lordship,  at  dinner  or  not  at  dinner,  his  voice 
and  manner  all  quiet,  just  as  if  he  possessed  the  right.  I  left  him  in  the 
hall,  not  knowing  whether  to  admit  him  or  not»" 

'^  Show  him  in  somewhere.  Lady  Hartledon  is  in  the  drawing-roooi, 
I  suppose ;  show  him  into  the  dining-room." 
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^^  Her  ladyship's  dinner  is  being  laid  ther^  mj  lord/'  said  the  cautious 
retainer. 

« Deuce  take  it/'  testily  responded  the  earl,  ''one  can't  swing  a 
cat  in  these  cramped  hired  houses.  Show  him  into  my  smoking-den 
up-stairs." 

''  Let  me  go  there/'  said  Thomas  Carr,  ''  and  you  can  receive  him 
in  this  room." 

"  No/'  said  his  lordship ;  "  keep  to  your  wine,  Carr.  He  won't  know 
the  room's  kept  for  smoking,  unless  his  nose  tells  it  him.  Take  him 
there,  Hedges." 

The  butler  retired,  and  Lord  Hartledon  turned  to  his  guest.  ''  Carr, 
who  can  it  be  P" 

"  No  one  to  trouble  you.  If  you  have  overlooked  any  old  debt,  you 
are  able  to  give  a  cheque  for  it.  But,  by  the  description,  I  should 
imagine  your  persevering  friend  to  be  a  clergyman,  or  missionary,  bent 
on  drawing  you  of  a  good  subscription.'* 

Lord  Hartledon  did  not  raise  his  eyes :  he  played  with  his  empty 
wine-glass  still,  grave  and  perplexed. 

"  Do  they  serve  writs  in  these  cases,  Carr  ?"  he  suddenly  broke 
forth. 

"  Is  the  time  so  long  gone  by,  that  you  have  forgotten  yours  ?" 
laughed  Mr.  Carr.     "  You  have  had  some,  in  your  days." 

'*  I  am  not  thinking  of  debt,  Carr  :  that  is  over  for  me,  thank  good- 
ness. But — ^there's  no  denying  that  I  behaved  disgracefully  ill  to — to 
— ^you  know,  and  Dr.  Ashton  has  good  cause  to  be  incensed.  Can  he 
be  bringing  an  action  against  me,  and  is  this  the  notice  of  it  ?" 

Thomas  Carr  paused  to  consider.  He  thought  it  improbable  in  all 
respects.  ''  The  doctor  is  too  respectable  a  man  to  do  that,"  he  ob- 
served. '<  He  is  high-minded  and  honourable,  and  he  is  wealthy ;  is  it 
probable  that  he  would  descend  to  bring  his  daughter's  name  before  the 
public,  and  proclaim  her  injury  aloud?  But  for  your  fears  blinding 
you,  Hartledon,  you  would  be  the  last  to  suspect  the  Ashtons  capable 
of  it." 

Lord  Hartledon  made  no  reply.  A  cowardly  conscience  will  convert 
white  into  black. 

^  Besides,"  continued  the  barrister,  "  Dr.  Ashton  has  no  need  to  send 
a  stranger  to  make  inquiries  at  Hartledon  :  he  was  cognisant  of  all  that 
took  place." 

**  The  stranger  is  up-stairs,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Hedges.  "  I  asked 
him  what  name,  and  he  said  your  lordship  would  know  him  when  you 
saw  him,  and  there  was  no  need  to  send  it  in." 

"  I  don't  half  like  facing  this  fellow,  Carr,"  murmured  Lord  Hartie- 
don.  ''  Yet  what  you  say  of  the  doctor  is  just ;  and  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  single  claim  there  can  be  upon  me." 

The  earl  proceeded  up-stairs,  marshalled,  stiffly,  by  the  butler.  Hedges 
resented  the  mystery  on  his  master's  score,  and  also  on  that  of  his  own 
curiosity.  He  threw  open  the  door  of  the  (''  smoking-den,"  and,  in  his 
loftiest^  loudest,  and  most  uncompromising  voice,  made  the  introduc- 
tion. 

'*  The  gentleman,  my  lord." 
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Then  retired,  and  closed  it  with  a  sharp  click* 

Thomas  Carr  remained  alone.  He  was  not  given  to  wine,  and  he  did 
not  help  himself  during  his  lordship's  absence  ;  he  waited  till  his  return. 
Fire  minutes,  ten  minutes,  half  an  hour,  an  hour ;  and  still  he  was  alone. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour,  he  began  to  think  the  earl  a  long 
while  ;  at  the  end  of  the  hour  he  feared  something  must  have  happened. 
Could  he  he  quarrelling  with  the  mysterious  stranger  ?  could  he  be  gone 
out  ?  could  he— 

The  door  had  softly  opened,  and  the  earl  came  in.  Was  it  the  earl? 
Thomas  Carr  rose  from  his  chair  in  amazement  and  dread.  It  was  like 
the  ear],  but  the  earl  with  some  awful  terror  upon  him.  His  features 
were  of  an  ashy  whiteness,  the  veins  of  his  brow  stood  out,  his  dry  lips 
were  drawn  away  from  his  teeth,  and  his  throat  was  working. 

^*  Good  Heavens,  Percival !"  uttered  Thomas  Carr.  '*  What  is  it  ? 
You  look  as  if  you  had  been 'accused  of  murder.'' 

'*  I  have  been  accused  of  worse  than  murder,"  gasped  the  earl :  "  ay, 
and  I  have  done  it." 

The  words  called  up  strange  ideas  in  the  mind  of  Thomas  Carr.  Worse 
than  murder  !     Sad  he  quarrelled  with  the  stranger?  had  it  come  to 

blows  ?  and '^  Hartledon,  what  is  it  ?"  cried  he,  aloud.     ''  I  am 

beginning  to  dream." 

"  Carr,  will  you  stand  by  me  ?"  rejoined  the  earl,  in  a  hollow  tone. 
*'  I  have  asked  you  before  tor  trifles  ;  I  ask  you  now  in  the  extremity  of 
need.     Will  you  stand  by  me,  and  aid  me  with  your  advice  ?" 

«  Y— es,"  answered  Mr.  Carr.     "  Where  is  your  visitor  ?" 

**  He  is  up-stairs.  He  holds  a  fearful  secret  of  mine,  and  has  me  in 
his  power.  Do  you  come  back  with  me,  and  combat  with*  him  against 
its  betrayal.  You  know  the  law :  I  say  they  could  not  bring  it  home  to 
me;  he  says  they  could." 

*^  I  am  quite  ready,"  replied  Thomas  Carr,  with  alacrity.  **  I  will 
stand  by  you  now,  as  ever,  Percival." 

The  earl,  linking  his  arm  within  Thomas  Carr's,  drew  him  to  the 
window.  There  he  stood  in  the  twUight,  bent  his  forehead  down  on  his 
Mend's  shoulder,  and  whispered  a  strange  tale.  Anything  but  coherent 
it  was  to  the  clear  mind  of  Mr.  Carr  ;  nevertheless,  as  he  gathered  ODe 
or  two  of  its  points,  he  shrank  from  Lord  Hartledon,  and  an  exclamation 
of  dismay  burst  from  his  lips. 

As  they  left  the  room  to  go  up-stairs.  Lady  Hartledon  was  coming 
out  of  the  dining-room,  and  crossed  their  path.  She  could  not  help 
being  struck  witn  their  countenances :  her  husband's  wearing  a  livid 
look  of  fear,  and  Mr.  Carres  little  less  so.     The  latter  spoke. 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  Lady  Hartledon." 

'^  Thank  you,"  she  answered,  with  a  cold  curtsey,  not  choosing  to 
notice  the  hand  he  offered ;  and  she  walked  away. 

^^  Poor  Maude !  poor  Maude !"  groaned  the  earl.  ^'  What  will  become 
of  her  if  this — if  my  crime  comes  to  light  ?" 

"  What  indeed !"  answered  Thomas  Carr. 

''  And  our  children  !"  continued  the  earl,  a  hot  flush  of  dread  arising 
in  his  white  face. 

Mr.  Carr  said  something  abruptly  :  it  sounded  like  <'  You  must  have 
no  children :"  whatever  it  may  have  been,  Lord  Hartledon  shuddered. 
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"  Too  late,  Carr  :  too  late." 

They  shut  themselves  in  with  the  stranger,  and  the  conference  was 
renewed.  It  lasted  till  quite  dark,  and  the  earl  rang  for  lights.  The 
butler  brought  them  himself,  but  he  learnt  nothing  by  the  movement) 
for  Mr.  Carr  heard  them  coming,  and  rose,  unbidden,  to  take  them  from 
him  at  the  door. 

Lady  Hartledon's  curiosity  was  excited.  She  was  engaged  out  that 
night,  but  she  lingered  in  the  drawing-room,  dressed  as  she  was,  and 
kept  the  door  open.  When  they  did  at  last  come  out,  she  condescended 
to  look  and  listen.  The  stranger  left  the  house,  and  the  earl  spoke  in 
the  hall  to  Mr.  Carr. 

"  Now  for  these  books  of  criminal  law,  Carr,  that  you  say  mav  tell 
upon  the  case.'* 

"  I  must  ^o  down  to  my  chambers  for  them." 

"I  know  they  can't  bring  it  home  to  me ;  I  know  they  can't,"  he 
uttered,  in  so  painfully  eager  a  tone  as  to  prove  that  he  thought  they 
could.     "  rU  go  with  you,  Carr  ;  this  is  a  horrible  uncertainty." 

'*  I  fear  there  is  little  uncertainty  about  it,"  was  the  grave  reply  of 
Mr.  Carr. 

They  drove  away  in  a  cab.  Lady  Hartledon  went  out  to  her  evening 
gaiety,  but  her  curiosity  was  powerfully  excited.  It  is  not  surprising, 
perhaps,  that  her  thoughts  should  have  taken  the  same  bent  as  her  hus- 
band's had  done — ^that  some  unpleasantness  was  being  brought  upon  him 
by  Dr.  Ash  ton. 

It  was  midnight  when  Lady  Hartledon  returned.  She  asked  after  the 
earl,  and  heard  he  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  engaged  with  Mr.  Carr. 
She  had  no  notion  of  being  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  going  for- 
ward, and  she  entered  it  with  a  quiet  movement  and  stealthy  step. 

The  table  was  strewed  with  books,  thick,  musty  folios,  but  they  ap- 
peared to  be  done  with,  for  Thomas  Carr  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
and  the  earl's  arms  were  folded  before  him. 

**  I  have  had  nothing  but  worry  all  ray  life,  of  one  sort  or  another," 
cried  the  earl,  as  his  wife  stole  in,  ''  and  now  this  comes.  If  things  are 
driven  to  extremity,  and  they  find  me  guilty,  Carr " 

"  You  must  separate  from  Lady  Maude,"  cried  Mr.  Carr,  following 
the  bent  of  his  thoughts,  and  calling  the  lady  by  the  title  he  was  most 
accustomed  to,  "  that's  the  first  thing  you  must  do." 

"  Separate  from  her  ?" 

<*  Immediately.     Instantly.     For  her  sake,  if  not  for——" 

A  slight  movement:  Mr.  Carr  stopped  and  the  earl  looked  round. 
Lady  Hartledon  was  standing  close  to  them.  She  turned  to  her  hus- 
band, Ignoring  the  presence  of  Mr.  Carr. 

"  Percival,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  have  been  on  the  worry  ever 
since  that  parson  was  here  to-day :  a  friend  of  Dr.  Ashton^s,  I  presume. 
What  has  occurred  ?'* 

The  gentlemen  had  risen,  and  the  perspiration  broke  out  over  the 
earl's  brow.  *'  It  was  not  a  parson,"  he  stammered,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Carr. 

*'I  ask  yoUf  Lord  Hartledon,"  she  resumed,  in  an  imperious  tone, 
noting  the  silent  appeal ;  ''  it  requires  not  a  third  party  to  come  betweea 
man  and  wife.     Can  you  go  with  me  to  my  sitting-room  ?" 
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'^  I  am  o£P,  Lord  HartledoD,  it  is  late,"  said  Mr.  Carr,  hastily  gather- 
ing the  books  into  a  stack.  *'  Allow  these  to  remain  here ;  I  can  have 
them  to-morrow.     Good  night,  my  lady." 

He  quitted  the  room  and  the  house ;  the  earl  did  not  attempt  to 
detun  mm.     Lady  Hartledon  approached  her  husband. 

<<  Are  you  ashamed  to  face  me,  Lord  Hartledon  ?  Do  you  regret  our 
marriage  ?'' 

'^  Maude,  Maude !  what  are  you  saying  ?" 

'^  I  heard  that  insidious  man  give  you  strange  advice :  ^  Separaiefrom 
lAidy  Maude?  And  you  listened  patiently  and  did  not  knock  him 
down!" 

The  earl  wiped  his  brow  and  drew  his  wife  to  him.  '*  Maude,  judge 
him  not  harshly  :  he  is  a  true  friend  to  you.  He  spoke  for  your  sake ; 
for  what  he  believed  your  true  interest.  If — if — disgrace  should  fall 
upon  me,  he  thought  of  you,  more  than  of  me." 

« Disgrace,"  echoed  Lady  Hartledon,  ''yes,  I  suppose  that  girl,  those 
Ashtons,  are  going  to  make  you  pay  publicly  for  your  folly.  Let  them 
do  it." 

As  a  drowning  man  catches  at  straws,  so  the  Earl  of  Hartledon  caught 
at  this  notion  of  his  wife's,  and  encouraged  it.  Anything  to  stave  off 
the  real,  the  dreadful  truth. 

"  My  dearest,"  he  said,  '^  if  these  things  upset  me,  it  is  for  your  sake. 
Promise  me,  Maude,  that  you  will  not  inquire  into  these  troubles,  or  try 
to  penetrate  them." 

"  Oh,  if  you  like,"  was  her  reply,  "  but  I  suppose  it  will  be  public 
enough.  And,  Fercival,  when  yom*  chosen  companion  again  ventures  to 
urge  the  separation  of  man  and  wife,  ask  him  whether  he  thinks  he  is  a 
true  friend  to  us,  or  an  enemy." 

<<  We  will  not  talk  about  separation :  let  us  both  pray  that  it  may 
never  be  forced  upon  us,"  murmured  Lord  Hartledon,  bending  his  face 
on  to  his  wife's  shoulder,  as  he  had  once  before  bent  it  that  evening  on 
Mr.  Garr's.     But  not  to  disclose  the  same  tale. 
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The  months  and  the  years  rolled  on,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Hartledon 
did  not  separate.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  communication  made  to 
the  earl,  it  was  productive  of  no  effects,  so  far  as  could  be'  seen :  in 
popular  phrase,  it  ^'  came  to  nothing."  Whether  he  had  killed  a  man, 
or  robbed  a  bank,  or  fired  a  church,  the  incipient  accusation  died  away. 
But  the  fear,  let  it  be  of  what  nature  it  would,  never  died  away  in  the 
earl's  mind,  and  he  lived  as  a  man  who  has  a  sword  suspended  over  his 
head :  his  days  were  feverish,  his  nights  restless,  for  the  sword,  in  his 
own  imagination,  was  always  slipping  from  its  fastenings. 

Lady  Hartledon  was  not  satisfied.  She  had  been  compelled,  as  the 
time  went  on,  to  discard  the  idea  that  the  trouble  had  anything  to  do 
with  Dr.  Ashton  and  his  daughter,  and  she  was  fiill  of  woman's  eager 
curiosity  to  learn  what  it  really  had  been  :  her  husband  would  not  satisfy 
her,  and  she  even  condescended  to  appeal  to  Thomas  Carr.  It  was  of 
no  use :  they  professed  ignorance  of  any  ''  secret :"  and  she  was  obliged 
to  submit,  and  was  excessively  angry  with  both  of  them. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Hardedon  lived  chiefly  in  town,  where  they  had  now 
their  own  house :  the  earl  had  never  gone  to  Hartledon  since  his  m$as- 
riage ;  and  his  wife,  though  she  was  in  most  things  master  and  mistress, 
could  not  induce  him  to  go.  When  she  went  there,  as  she  did,  and 
would,  he  took  short  trips  to  the  Continent,  or  anywhere  else,  according 
to  the  whim  of  the  moment. 

One  winter's  afternoon  in  London,  when  it  was  growing  dusk,  a  card 
was  brought  in  to  Lord  Hartledon,  who  was  in  his  wife's  sitting-room, 
with  the  information  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged  was  wait- 
ing.    The  earl  held  it  towards  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  to  discern  the  name. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Lady  Hartledon. 

Whoever  it  may  have  been,  it  caused  him  to  grow  livid,  as  in  that 
evening  of  terror,  long  ago.  His  wife  saw  it ;  saw  this,  and  remembered 
that :  imagination  is  quick,  and  she  connected  this  visit  with  the  previous 
one.  She  bent  forward  to  look  at  the  card,  but  the  earl,  scared  out  of 
his  presence  of  mind  by  the  movement,  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  the 
pieces  in  the  fire. 

"  Oh  very  well.  Lord  Hartledon,"  cried  she,  resentfully.  "  But  you 
cannot  blind  me :  it  is  your  mysterious  visitor  again." 

^^  I  don't  know  what  you  allude  to,"  said  the  earl ;  ''  it  is  only  some 
one  on  business." 

'<  Then  I  will  go  and  ask  him  his  business,"  said  the  countess,  moving 
to  the  door. 

The  earl  was  too  quick  for  her :  he  placed  his  back  against  the  door, 
and  lifted  his  hands  before  her :  they  were  shaking  with  emotion. 

"  Maude,  I  forbid  you  to  interfere  in  this ;  you  must  not.  Maude,  I 
say,  for  Heaven's  sake  sit  down  and  remain  in  peace." 

"  I  will  see  your  visitor,  and  know  what  it  is.  I  will,  Lord  Hartle- 
don." 

"  You  must  not:  do  you  hear  me?"  he  reiterated,  in  deep  agitation. 
^'  Believe  me,  Maude — listen,  Maude — I  do  not  mean  to  speak  harshly, 
but  for  your  own  good,  I  conjure  you,  be  still.  I  forbid  you,  by  the 
obedience  you  promised  to  me,  your  husband,  to  inquire  into,  or  to  stir  in 
this.  It  is  a  private  affair  of  my  own,  and  does  not  concern  you.  Stay 
here  till  I  come  back  to  you," 

The  earl  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door  upon  her  and  his  children : 
two  little  things,  one  three  years,  the  other  eighteen  months  old,  both  of 
them  playing  on  the  carpet.  Lady  Hartledon  listened  to  his  receding 
footsteps,  she  heard  him  go  into  the  library,  and  then  she  summoned  the 
nurse.     *'  Remain  here  with  the  children,"  was  her  order. 

She  took  off  her  shoes  outside,  and  creeping  softly  on  the  stair- 
carpeting  down  to  the  door  of  the  room  behind  the  library,  opened  it  and 
glided  in.  It  was  a  small  apartment  of  Lord  Hartledon's,  one  she  rarely 
entered ;  in  fact,  his  lordship  would  have  called  it,  as  he  had  done  by  one 
in  their  hired  house  in  Piccadilly,  his  smoking-den.  The  intervening 
door  between  that  and  the  library  was  pushed  to,  not  latched,  and  Lady 
Hartledon,  cautiously,  bit  by  bit,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  evening,  pushed 
a  further  crevice  in  it,  to  admit  of  an  eye  and  an  ear.  Wilful,  unpar- 
donable disobedience !  when  her  husband  had  forbidden  her !  It  was  the 
stranger,  the  same  gentleman  she  had  formerly  passed  in  the  hall. 

The  interview  cUd  not  last  long,  about  twenty  minutes,  and  whilst  the 
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visitor  was  being  shown  out,  Lady  Hartledon  escaped  up-stairs  again, 
and  resumed  her  shoes.  But  what  did  she  look  like?  not  like  Lady 
Hartledon.  Her  face  was  as  that  of  one  upon  whom  some  awful  doom 
has  fallen.  She  motioned  the  servant  from  her  sitting-room,  and  then 
knelt  down  on  the  carpet  and  clasped  her  children  to  her  heart  with  an 
action  of  wild  despair.   "  Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy  I    Oh,  my  little  Maude !" 

Suddenly  she  heard  her  husband's  step  approaching,  and  she  pushed 
them  from  her,  and  rose  and  stood  at  the  window,  apparently  looking  out 
on  the  darkening  streets. 

The  earl  came  in,  gaily  and  cheerily,  his  manner  lighter  than  it  had 
been  for  years. 

^*  Well,  Maude,  I  have  not  been  long,  you  see.  Why  don't  you  have 
lights?" 

She  did  not  answer:  she  only  stared  straight  out.  The  earl  ap- 
proached her.    "  What  are  you  looking  at  ?" 

*<  Nothing,"  she  answered,  ''  my  head  aches.  I  think  I  shall  lie  down 
till  dinner-time.  Eddy,  open  the  door  and  call  out  Nurse,  as  loud  as  you 
can  call." 

The  little  boy  obeyed  her,  and  the  nurse  heard  and  came.  She  took 
ihe  children  from  the  room,  and  Lady  Hartledon  went  to  her  own,  and 
bolted  herself  in. 

HL 

SuMMEB  dust  was  in  the  London  streets,  and  summer  weather  in  the 
air,  when  the  carriage  of  a  fashionable  medical  man  waited  before  Lord 
Hartledon's  house.  It  had  waited  there  much  lately,  for  the  countess 
was  in  a  declining  state  of  health. 

The  great  world — her  world — wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  her : 
the  medical  attendant  wondered  also.  They  talked  of  her  ''  situation," 
he  of  weakness :  but  a  critical  time  was  approaching,  and  it  was  said  when 
that  was  over  she  would  grow  strong  again. 

The  time  came  and  passed.  Another  son  was  born  to  Lord  Hartledon, 
but  it  was  a  sickly  infant,  and  did  not  live.  And  Lady  Hartledon  did  not 
grow  strong  again. 

Sir  Alexander  Fepps,  the  renowned  oracle,  who  would  have  been 
supposed  to  have  received  his  baronetcy  for  his  skill,  but  that  it  is  well 
known  that  titles,  like  kissing,  go  by  favour,  left  her  ladyship's  room,  and, 
midway  to  his  waiting  chariot,  he  came  to  a  sudden  stand-still,  and  con- 
descended to  address  the  obsequious  powdered  wig,  who  was  escorting 
him. 

"  Is  the  earl  at  home  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him." 

So  the  wig  changed  its  course,  and  Sir  Alexander  was  bowed  into  the 
presence  of  the  earl.  His  lordship  rose  with  what  the  French  would  call 
empressementf  to  receive  the  great  man. 


must  inform  you  that  Lady  Hartledon's  health  gives  me  uneasiness." 
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The  earl  did  not  immediately  reply :  when  he  spoke,  his  tone  expressed 
not  only  proper,  hut  genuine  concern. 

'^  What  is  it  that  is  really  the  matter  with  her  ?'' 

'*  Great  debility ;  nothing  else,"  replied  Sir  Alexander.  "  But  these 
cases  of  e:^treme  debility  cause  us  much  perplexity.  There  is  no  disease 
in  particular  to  treat<,  and  when  the  patient  does  not  and  cannot  rally, 
why " 

The  earl  understood  the  doctor's  pause,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
an  ominous  one.  ^'  What  can  be  done  ?"  he  asked.  '*  Change  of  air  ? 
the  sea-side?— — " 

'^  She  says  she  won't  go,"  interrupted  Sir  Alexander.  *^  And  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  could  safely  recommend  it,  in  her  present  state  of 
weakness." 

'^  I  have  remarked  with  pain  that  she  gets  no  stronger :  she  ought  to 
be  out  and  about  by  this  time.     Three — four  weeks,  is  it  not  ?" 

Sir  Alexander  nodded.     '^  I  should  wish  a  consultation,  my  lord." 

*'  Then  pray  call  it  without  delay,"  said  the  earl.  ^^  Have  anything, 
do  anything,  that  you  think  may  conduce  to  Lady  Hartledon's  recovery." 

The  consultation  took  place.  Medicine  was  decided  to  be  of  no  use, 
tonics  and  nourishment  appeared  to  be  of  as  little ;  so  the  faculty  fell  back 
upon  change  of  air.  A  Devonshire  seaport  might  be  the  best — if  they 
could  get  her  there.     Torbay. 

**  I  am  not  going,"  said  Lady  Hartledon,  when  her  husband  carried 
her  the  news ;  *^  I  told  Sir  Alexander  so.  I  don't  like  obscure  fishing- 
places,  and  I  will  not  go  to  them." 

She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  her  dressiug-room.  Her  handsome 
features  were  white  and  attenuated,  but  her  dark  eyes  almost  as  brilliant 
as  in  her  days  of  health.     The  earl  drew  a  chair  close,  and  sat  down. 

''  Maude,"  said  he,  ^'  you  must  be  aware  that  you  do  not  recover  so 
quickly  as  we  could  wish " 

**  I  do  not  recover  at  all,"  interrupted  Lady  Hartledon :  ^'  I  have  given 
up  hopes  of  doing  so." 

"  My  dear,  how  can  you  talk  so,"  he  remonstrated.  "  They  say  there 
is  no  disease ;  nothing  but  debility ;  and,  with  time  and  care,  you  will 
overget  that.     Change  of  air  is  necessary,  and  Torbay—" 

*'  I  will  not  go  to  Torbay.  If  T  go  anywhere  it  shall  be  to  Hartledon." 

'^  Not  to  Hartledon,"  he  quickly  rejoined,  as  if  the  word  grated  on  his 
ear. 

**  Then  I  remain  where  I  am." 

"  Maude,"  he  resumed,  speaking  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone,  ^^  I 
will  not  urge  my  own  claims  upon  you,  I  will  not  say.  Try  change  of  air 
for  my  sake,  because  I  believe,  and  have  believed,  ever  since  our  marriage, 
that  you  care  very  little  for  me;  but  I  urge  it  for  the  sake  of  our 
children." 

"  And  I  say  that  I  will  try  Hartledon.  An  invalid's  fancies  may 
generally  be  trusted,  and  I  fancy  that.  I  will  go  there  if  they  like :  I 
should  wish  to  go  there." 

A  pause  ensued.  Lord  Hartledon  had  taken  her  hand,  and  was 
mechanically  turning  round  the  wedding-ring,  his  thoughts  far  away :  it 
hung  loose,  now,  on  her  wasted  finger.  She  lay  looking  at  his  move- 
ments. 


u 
it 
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*^  Why  did  yoa  put  it  on  ?"  she  asked,  abroptlj. 

*^  Why  indeed  ?"  returned  his  lordship,  deep  in  his  abstraction.  ^<  What 
did  you  say,  Maude  ?"  he  added,  awaking  in  a  flurry :  **  put  what  on  ?" 
My  wedding-ring." 

My  dear  I     But  about  Hartledon — if  you  fancy  that,  and  nowhere 
else  I  suppose  we  must  go." 

«  You  also  ?'• 

'^  Of  course,"  returned  the  earl. 

'^  Ah  !  when  your  wife's  chord  of  life  is  tightening,  what  good,  model 
husbands  you  men  become  !"  she  uttered.  ^*  You  hare  never  gone  to 
Hartledon  with  me ;  you  have  suffered  me  to  be  there  alone,  through  a 
ridiculous  reminiscence ;  but  now  that  you  are  about  to  lose  me,  yon 

will  go  r 

^'Why  do  you  encourage  these  gloomy  thoughts  about  yourself, 
Maude  ?     One  would  think  you  wished  to  die." 

''  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deliberation,  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  she  actually  did  not.  '^  Of  course  no  one,  at  my  age,  can 
be  tired  of  the  world,  and  for  some  things  I  wish  to  live :  but  for  others 
I  shall  be  glad  to  die." 

*^  What  is  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  earl,  ^'  what  have  you  upon  your 
spirits,  Maude  ?     Are  you  grieving  after  the  infant  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,   "  not  for  him.     I  grieve  for  the  two  who  re- 


mam." 


The  earl  looked  at  her ;  a  dread,  which  he  strove  to  throw  firom  him, 
struggling  to  his  conscience. 

"  Percival,"  she  continued,  "  if  either  of  us  is  deceiving  themselves,  it 
is  you.  If  you  dwell  on  my  recovery,  you  will  be  deceived.  I  shall  only 
go  to  Hartledon  to  die." 

"  You  are  not  beyond  recovery,"  he  said. 

''  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am.  I  feel  it !  I  know  it.  You  must  have 
seen  me  sinking  for  months." 

'^  I  have  seen  you  weak,  dispirited;  but  I  thought  it  arose  from  your 
state  of  health.     Was  there  any  other  cause  ?" 

«  Yes." 

The  earl  gathered  up  his  breath.     ^'  What  was  it  ?" 

^<  What  was  U  P*  returned  Lady  Hartledon.  '^  What  is  it  that  has 
weighed  you  down,  not  to  the  g^ve,  for  men  are  strong,  but  to  -terror, 
and  shame,  and  sin  ?     What  secret  is  it,  Lord  Hartledon  p" 

His  lips  were  whitening.  *^  But  it — even  allowing  l^t  I  have  a  secret 
— need  not  weigh  down  you." 

''  Not  weigh  me  down ! — to  terror,  deeper  than  yours ;  to  shame,  more 
abject  ?     Suppose  I  know  the  secret  ?" 

"  You  cannot  know  it,"  he  gasped.     "  It  would  have  killed  you." 

"  And  what  has  it  done  ?     Look  at  me." 

"  Oh,  Maude,"  he  wailed,  **  what  is  it  that  you  do,  or  do  not  know  ? 
How  did  you  learn  anything  of  it  ?" 

"  I  learnt  it  through  my  own  folly.     I  wilfully  strove  to  penetrate  into 
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stranger  came  here  for  the  second  time,  that  afternoon  last  winter,  I  fol- 
lowed you,  to  listen  from  the  little  room  behind  the  library,  and — I — 
heard— all !" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  an  hysterical  sobbing  of  the  breath. 
An  acute  sound  of  pain,  half  shriek,  half  sob,  like  his  wife's,  broke  from 
the  Earl  of  Hartledon,  and  he  threw  himself  down  by  the  side  of  her 
couch,  and  buried  his  face  upon  it. 

She  did  not  soothe  him  :  if  ever  looks  expressed  aversion  and  hatred, 
hers  did  then.     He  was  a  man  of  crime,  and  she  was  tied  to  him. 

'^  Maude,'*  he  said,  lifting  up,  after  a  while,  his  imploring  face,  '^  if  you 
truly  heard  all,  you  must  know  that  my  greatest  cause  for  dread  is  over : 
since  the — the — only  person  who  could  bring  it  home  to  me  has  died." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     If  one  has  died,  others  know  it." 

**  But  two  in  the  whole  world.  One  is  gone  abroad  for  good  ;  and  he 
— he  who  came  here — will  be  true  to  me.  Oh,  Maude,  live !  live  that  I 
may  strive  to  make  you  reparation." 

'^  Heparation!"  she  indignantly  uttered,  ^'what  reparation  is  there? 
what  can  you  offer  for  the  past  ?  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  undo  what 
has  been." 

*'  Have  compassion  on  me,  Maude !  I  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning." 

"  What  compassion  had  you  for  me  ?  How  dared  you  marry  me  ?  you, 
tied  with  crime  ?" 

'^  Live,  live  for  reparation,"  was  all  the  earl  could  continue  to  implore. 
"  Do  not  talk  of  dying  :  the  worst  is  over." 

"  It  can  never  be  over :  you  are  guilty  of  wilful  sophistry.  The  crime 
remains,  and — Lord  Hartledon — its  fruits  remain." 

He  interrupted  her  excited  words  by  voice  and  gesture;  he  took  her 
hands  in  his.  *^  Maude,  be  calm ;  at  least,  now ;  this  agitation  must,  and 
will,  injure  you.  The  worst  is  over ;  you  must  see  that  it  is,  if  you  re- 
flect dispassionately  ;  and  the  secret  need  never  be  known  :  pou  will  not 
tell  upon  me." 

She  snatched  her  hands  from  him  ;  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  hysterical 
sobbing  and  reproach :  a  terrible  scene  of  agitation  ensued,  and  Lord 
Hartledon  did  not  dare  to  call  assistance.  An  unguarded  word  might 
have  slipped  out :  and  her  words  were  unguarded  enough  just  then." 

It  ended  in  a  faintness  almost  like  death ;  and  when  she  recovered  from 
it^  her  weakness  was  greater  than  before :  it  threw  her  back  considerably, 
though  they  did  at  length  get  her  removed  to  Hartledon  House.  But, 
all  too  soon  after  their  arrival  there,  a  stately  futieral  went  out  from  it: 
it  was  that  of  Maude,  Countess  of  Hartledon. 
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BT  SIK  NATHANIEL.* 

Meritale's  Romans  i;nd£s  the  EBirms.* 

With  unflagging  energy  Mr.  Merivale  continues  his  laborious  task, 
and  with  that  first-rate  ability  which  distinguished  it  from  the  first.    His 
first  three  volumes  carried  us  through  the  struggles  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire ;  the  three  following,  including  the  one  now  before  us, 
have  brought  the  narrative,  as  he  says,  to  the  fall  of  the  founder's 
dynasty  ;  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Julian  and  the  elevation  of  the  Flavian 
family.     "  The  period  we  have  traversed  comprehends  about  120  years ; 
nearly  250  still  lie  before  us."     Were  Mr.  Merivale,  therefore,  to  devote 
anything  like  the  same  space  to  what  remains  to  be  written,  we  might 
look  for  another  dozen  volumes  to  complete  this  History.     But  the 
readers  who  have  accompanied  him  thus  far  will  learn  with — he  says — 
'^  satisfaction"  (a  modest  phrase,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  the  true  one) 
that  his  work,  if  he  may  still  hope  to  complete  it,  will  be  conducted  from 
henceforth  on  a  scale  comparatively  limited.    Indeed,  he  judges  that  two 
more  volumes  will  sufBce  to  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  the  imperial 
civilisation.     For  from  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  our  mate- 
rials fail  us.   **  We  lose  the  exuberance  of  detail  we  have  so  long  enjoyed 
with  Tacitus:  even   Suetonius,  who  will  not  much  longer  attend  us, 
becomes  more  sparing  of  his  tales  and  guesses,  as  he  approaches  nearer 
to  the  rapid  realities  of  his  own  times.  Dion  Cassius  has  already  dwindled 
to 'the  meagre  epitome  of  Xiphilinus.     The  compendious  sketches  of 
Herodian  and  the  ^  ugustan  History  will  supply  us  with  little  more  than 
a  bare  outline  of  events,  relieved  and  interpreted  by  no  vivid  imperso- 
nation of  individual  character.     The  period  of  Roman  history  between 
Caesar  and  Vespasian  has  presented  us  with  an  ample  gallery  of  whole- 
length  portraits.     Of  the  warriors  and  statesmen,  the  princes,  poets,  and 
philosophers,  whose  true  and  living  effigies  glow  before  us,  we  can  form 
a  complete  and  just  idea  from  the  breadth,  and  yet  the  finish,  with  which 
they  are  delineated.     But  beyond  these  limits  no  such  portraiture  exbts. 
We  can  arrive  at  no  full  and  consistent  conception  even  of  Marius  and 
Sulla  on  the  one  side,  or  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  on  the  other.     These 
are  but  magni  nominis  umbra;  their  vivi  vultits  have  irrecoverably 
perished.     So  narrow  are  the  limits  of  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
Biographical  History  of  Borne,  which  I  have  executed  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close. 

"  In  this  point  of  view  the  portion  of  my  work  now  finished  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  It  is  my  wish,  and  it  is  still  my  hope,  to  break  ground 
again;  and  though  the  political  annals  of  Rome  creep,  from  this  period, 
like  a  shrunken  torrent,  from  pool  to  pool  along  their  thirsty  channel, 
the  interest  of  the  general  history  will  continue,  and  even  increase,  when 

*  A  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.    By  Charles  Merivale,  B.D. 
Vol.  VI.    London:  Longman  and  Co.    1858. 
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we  examine  the  social  organisadon  of  the  Empire,  that  is,  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  its  maturity  and  rapid  decline.  The  manners  and  morals,  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  mankind,  at  the  highest  stage  of  heathen  develop- 
ment, their  laws  and  institutions,  their  spiritual  aspirations, — the  fall  of 
Paganism, 'and  the  rise  of  Christianity,— these  are  the  suhjects  upon 
which  we  are  next  to  enter."  And  although  two  volumes,  as  we  have 
said,  he  all  that  Mr.  Merivale  supposes  he  will  require — we  cannot  help 
thinking,  and  hoping,  him  in  the  wrong — yet,  as  the  lahour  required 
will,  he  reminds  us,  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  a 
considerable  period  must  be  expected  to  elapse  before  they  can  make 
their  appearance. 

After  narrating  that  episode  in  the  history  of  Claudius  which  is  "  to 
English  readers  the  most  interesting  in  his  reign,  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  southern  half  of  Britain" — in  which  island,  moreover,  the 
emperor's  own  exploits,  no  less  than  those  of  his  lieutenants,  were  bold 
and  brilliant,  and  "  reflect  peculiar  lustre  upon  his  administration  from 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  Roman  world;" — after  detailing  the  final 
defeat  and  capture  of  Caractacus, — the  fame  of  whose  nine  years'  struggle 
had  penetrated  beyond  the  British  isles  and  the  Gaulish  provinces — so 
that  when  he  was  led  captive  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  *'  great  was 
the  curiosity  of  the  citizens  to  behold  the  hero  who  had  rivalled  the 
renown  of  Arminius  and  Tacfarinas,"  and  whose  bearing,  as  he  closed 
the  train  of  captives,  was  noble  and  worthy  of  his  noble  cause, — and 
again,  the  insurrection  of  the  Iceni  under  their  widowed  queen,  Boadicea, 
''  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,"  who,  far  from  succumbing  under  the 
cruelty  of  her  tyrants,  and  hiding  the  shame  of  her  family,  went  forth 
into  the  public  places,  exhibited  the  scars  of  her  wounds,  and  the  fainting 
forms  of  her  abused  daughters,  and  adjured  her  people  to  take  a  desperate 
revenge — denouncing  as  intolerable  the  yoke  of  Roman  insolence,  and 
declaring  that  whatever  the  men  might  determine,  the  women  would  now 
be  free  or  perish ; — after  recounting  these  passages  of  British  story,  and 
the  issues  to  which  they  led,  Mr.  Merivale  prefaces  his  description  of  the 
early  years  of  Nero,  the  successor  to  Claudius,  by  some  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  interest  attached  to  the  history  of  the  Romans  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  from  the  precision  with  which  we  can  trace  the  cha- 
racter of  families,  descending  often  with  the  same  unmistakable  linea- 
ments from  father  to  son,  for  many  generations.  Thus  he  instances  the 
pride  of  the  Claudii,  the  turbulence  of  the  Lepidi,  the  cool  selfishness  of 
the  Pompeii.  ^'  There  is  no  more  striking  ansdogy  between  Roman  and 
English  history  than  this :  it  is  only  an  aristocracy  that  can  present  us 
with  a  family  history  of  public  interest.  The  great  men  of  democratic 
Athens  stana  out  alone :  no  one  cares  to  ask  who  were  their  fathers,  or 
whether  they  left  any  sons.  Had  they  sprung  every  one  from  the  earth, 
as  they  fancifully  boasted  of  their  nation,  their  career  and  character 
could  not  have  been,  to  all  appearance,  more  independent  of  family  ante- 
cedents." An  obvious  objection  occurs  to  these  remarks,  as  respects  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  in  the  fact  that  *'  adoption"  was  so  frequent  a  custom 
with  them.  But  Mr.  Merivale  maintains,  that  so  strongly  were  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Roman  family  traced  by  the  hereditary  training  of  its 
members,  that  though  the  descent  of  blood  was  often  interrupted  by  the 
practice  of  adoption,  the  moral  aspects  of  its  character  were  still  broadly 
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but  dearly  preserved;  insomuch  that  he  redcons  it  of  little  importance  to 
ascertain,  in  each  particular  instance,  whether  the  race  was  actually  con- 
tinued by  natural  succession,  or  interpolated  by  a  legal  fiction.  The 
hereditary  traditions  of  the  Scipios,  he  remarks,  were  reflected  faithfully 
in  the  legal  representatives  of  their  house,  though  some  of  the  gpreatest 
of  the  name  were  not  really  connected  by  ties  of  a£Einity  with  one  another. 
It  was  enough  that  the  sentiment  of  connexion  was  preserved  by  the  link 
of  the  family  cult,  and  the  common  inheritance  of  the  family  honours. 

Many,  however,  of  the  chief  Roman  houses  appear  to.  have  preserved 
their  blood-descent  unbroken,  without  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
perpetuating  themselves  by  adoption.  With  some  of  the  Domitii  this 
had  been  the  case  for  many  generations.  ^'  The  stock  from  which  the 
Emperor  Nero  sprang  may  be  traced  back  from  son  to  father  for  about 
two  hundred  years."  The  house  of  the  Ahenobarbi — ^that  emperor's 
progenitors — was  illustrious  for  its  ^'wealth  and  consideration,  ior  its 
native  vigour  and  ability,  but  execrable  at  the  same  time  above  every 
other  for  the  combination  of  ferocity  and  faithlessness  by  which  its  repre- 
sentatives were  successively  distinguished."  According  to  Suetonius,  the 
founder  of  the  house  had  his  beard  miraculously  changed  from  black  to 
red — and  the  name  of  Ahenobarbi,  the  Red  or  Brazen  beards,  was 
thenceforth  common  to  the  family,  who  were  piously  believed  to  inherit 
the  complexion  as  regularly  as  the  name.  And  pestilent  fellows  some  of 
them  were.  Of  one  of  them,  Crassus  said,  ^*  No  wonder  his  beard  is  of 
brass,  for  his  mouth  is  of  iron  and  his  heart  of  lead."  Of  another  the 
taste  was  so  sanguinary  that  Augustus  was  compelled  to  check  the  blood- 
shed of  his  gladiatorial  shows.  And  the  son  of  this  wholesale  blood- 
shedder,  for  amusement  only,  combined  in  his  one  precious  person  the 
distinctive  characters  of  murderer,  treason-monger,  incestuous  adulterer, 
and  petty  pilferer — a  combination  on  which  he  plumed  himself  exceed- 
^i^gly?  ^^^  jested  with  a  complacency  all  his  own. 

This  Admirable  Crichton  in  crime,  was  the  father  of  Nero.  His  wife 
was  not  altogether  unworthy  of  him — ^being  Ag^ppina,  Caligcda's  delect- 
able sister.  It  is  said  that  when  Nero  was  bom,  the  all-accomplished 
father  replied  to  the  felicitations  oi  his  friends  by  grimly  remarking,  that 
nothing  could  spring  from  such  a  sire  and  such  a  dam  but  what  should  be 
abominable  and  fatal  to  the  state. 

The  early  years  of  Lucius  Domitius — ^for  he  was  not  to  be  called  Nero 
yet  awhile-— were  somewhat  dark  and  dreary.  His  Either  dead,  and  his 
mother  exiled,  he  was  ill  cared  for  by  a  selfish  aunt  (the  mother  of  Mes- 
salina),  and  his  first  tutors  were  a  dancer  and  a  barber.  The  Emperor 
Claudius,  however,  subsequently  took  notice  of  him,  to  a  degree  which  is 
said  to  have  made  Messalina  jedous,  and  indeed  to  have  set  her  on  taking 
the  young  child's  life. 

But  she  failed ;'  and  the  child,  then  winsome  and  affectionate,  lived  to 
be  a  depraved,  degraded,  infamy-laden  monster  of  a  man.  The  thought 
is  ever  a  serious  one,  and  in  semblance  a  strange,  that  the  most  polluted 
monster  in  human  shape  has  been  once  a  child.  For,  as  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge has  it, 


^Heaven  is  kind,  and  therefore  all  possess 

Once  in  their  life  fair  Eden's  simpleness, — 
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albeit  in  so  many  an  instance  it  is  oar  grief  to  see  this  Paradise  lost,  too 
soon,  and  too  entirely, 

And  the  sweet  records  of  youn^  innocent  years 
Transfonn'd  to  shame-envenom'd  agony. 

The  little  orphan  Domitius  is  described  as  docile  and  affectionate,  apt  to 
learn,  and  eager  for  praise.  Except  during  the  two  years  of  her  exile, 
his  mother  Agrippina  was  his  instructor,  and  she  bent  herself  to  the  work 
in  earnest,  as  might  be  supposed  in  a  woman  capable  of  the  exclamation, 
Oceidat  dum  imperet.  With  all  her  faults,  she  is  allowed  to  have  had 
at  least  a  princely  sense  of  the  honour  which  thus  deyolved  upon  her. 
She  ^*  sought  to  imbue  his  mind  with  the  best  learning  of  the  times,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  impart  brilliancy  and  fascination  to  his  manners.*' 
Seneca  connived  at  his  fondness  for  piping  and  dancing,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase his  attention  to  the  severer  studies  of  eloquence  and  philosophy. 
Surrounded  as  the  boy  was,  however,  by  creatures  and  sycophants,  and 
the  '^  vilest  instruments  of  his  elders'  pleasures,"  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
affected  by  the  most  fatal  influences.  Thus  at  least  Mr.  Merivale  de- 
scribes the  vicious  moral  training  of  the  young  noble.  *'  From  childhood 
he  was  steeped  in  enervating  indulgences :  the  softness  with  which  he 
was  habitually  treated,  the  delicacies  with  which  he  was  pampered,  re- 
laxed the  nerves  both  of  his  mind  and  body.  Clothed  in  purple  and  the 
gaudiest  trappings,  he  was  imbued  with  the  vice  of  personal  ostentation, 
and  led  step  by  step  to  the  most  inordinate  desires.  The  growing  youth 
reclined  indolently  on  beds  of  down.  His  palate,  in  the  phrase  of  Quin- 
tilian,  was  educated  before  his  lips  and  tongue :  the  sensual  tastes  were 
cultivated  before  the  moral.  The  kitchen  was  more  frequented  than  the 
lecture-room.  Impertinence  and  immodesty  were  encouraged,  the  one 
by  applause,  the  other  by  example."  This  is  a  general  picture,  but  to 
Nero  it  has  a  sadly  particular  application. 

The  portrait  our  historian  gives  us  of  this  arch-tyrant,  the  last  and  the 
most  detestable  of  the  Cfesarean  family,  is  a  finished  and  demonstrably  a 
faithful  one — alike  in  its  physical  and  its  moral  features.  **  The  youth  who 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  was  called  to  govern  the  civilised  world,  is 
represented  in  his  busts  and  medals  as  handsome  in  countenance,  but,  as 
Suetonius  remarks,  without  grace  or  winning^ess  of  expression.  His  hair 
was  not  the  bright  auburn  of  Apollo,  the  delight  of  the  Romans,  to  which 
it  was  so  often  likened,  but  yellowish  or  sandy :  his  figure,  though  of 
middle  stature,  was  ill-proportioned,  the  neck  was  thick  and  sensual,  the 
stomach  prominent,  the  legs  slender.  His  skin,  it  is  added,  was  blotched 
or  pimpled  ;  but  this,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  the  effect  of  intemperance 
in  his  later  years  ;  his  eyes  were  dark  grey  or  greenish,  and  their  sight 
defective,  which  may  account  perhaps  for  the  scowl  which  seems  to  mark 
their  expression.  His  health,  notwithstanding  his  excesses,  continued 
good  to  the  end,  and  it  was  only  from  anxious  concern  for  his  voice  that 
he  wrapped  his  throat  in  kerchiefs,  like  a  confirmed  valetudinarian.  In 
his  dress  there  was  a  mixture  of  slovenliness  and  finery  ;  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  cherished  locks  he  was  exceedingly  careful,  piling  them  in 
tiers  above  the  crown,  and  letting  them  fall  ^m  thence  over  the  shoul- 
ders, a  fashion  which  was  reputed  not  less  indecent,  or  at  least  effeminate, 
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than  the  looseness  of  his  cincture,  the  bareness  of  his  feet,  and  the  light* 
ness  of  the  chamber- robe,  in  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  appear  in 
public." 

Of  his  voice  we  are  told  elsewhere  that  it  was  husky ;  his  breath,  too, 
was  short ;  and  all  the  appliances  of  his  art  were  unavailing  to  correct  these 
defects,  of  which  his  vanity,  however,  made  him  unconscious.  Within 
what  the  historian  calls  ''  the  paltry  sphere  of  his  degraded  taste,"  Nero 
claimed  to  be  pre-eminent.*  As  a  mime  or  player,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  any  single  class  of  parts,  or  any  one  department  of  exhibition.  His 
ambition  was  as  comprehensive,  in  its  histrionic  tendencies,  as  that  of 
Bottom  the  weaver.  Like  that  versatile  amateur,  he  laid  especial  stress 
on  his  vocal  accomplishments.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  emperor, 
when  sending  news  to  the  senate  of  the  fatal  revolt  of  Vindex,  and  requir- 
ing it  to  denounce  the  rebel  as  a  public  enemy,  excusing  himself  at  the 
same  time  from  appearing  in  person,  on  the  score  of  "  a  cold  or  sore 
throat,  which  he  must  nurse  for  the  conservation  of  his  voice."  Nor  was 
there  anything  in  this  revolt  which  appears  to  have  incensed  him  so  much 
as  that  Vindex  should  not  merely  call  him  Ahenobarbus  instead  of  Nero, 
but  also,  and  above  all,, disparage  his  skill  in  singing.  *'  Had  they  ever 
listened  to  a  better  performer  ?"  was  the  question  he  pressed,  peevishly 
and  pertinaciously,  on  all  around  him.  And  at  the  very  last,  when,  the 
tyrant's  vein  being  exhausted,  he  proposed  in  woman's  mood  to  meet  the 
rebels  unarmed,  what  he  trusted  to,  as  the  means  of  'mnning  them  to 
obedience,  consisted  partly  in  his  beauty,  partly  in  his  tears,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  persuasive  tones  of  his  voice.  But  besides  rivalling  Apollo 
in  song,  Nero  emulated  the  Sun  in  charioteering,  and  aspired  to  display 
the  courage  and  vigour  of  Hercules — to  afford  occasion  for  which  display 
*'  a  lion  was  duly  prepared,  drugged,  or  fed  to  stupor,  to  be  strangled  in 
his  arms,  or  brained  with  a  stroke  of  his  club.  He  acted,  he  sang,  he 
played,  he  danced.  He  insisted  on  representing  men  and  horses,  gods, 
and  even  goddesses.  To  affect  the  woman  indeed,  in  dress,  voice,  and 
gesture,  was  a  transformation  in  which  he  took  a  childish  pleasure,  re- 
strained by  no  sense  of  dignity  or  decency.  He  adopted  his  superstitions, 
as  well  as  his  garb  and  habits,  from  Syria,  from  his  Parthian  and  Arme- 
nian guests,  or  from  the  diviners  or  necromancers  of  the  credulous  East. 
To  the  art  of  magic  he  devoted  wealth,  energy,  natural  abilities,  in  short, 
all  his  resources ;  but  Nature,  says  Pliny,  was  too  strong  for  him.  His 
failure  to  divine  the  future,  or  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  was  noted  by 
the  wise  as  a  signal  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  magical  pretensions. 
For  none  of  the  accustomed  divinities  of  Rome  did  he  evince  any  respect, 
nor  for  places  consecrated  by  the  national  religion ;  but  he  reverenced 
the  Syrian  Astarte,  till  in  a  nt  of  vexation  he  renounced  her  protection, 
and  insulted  her  image.  At  last  his  sole  object  of  veneration  was  a  little 
figure  of  a  girl,  which  he  always  wore  as  a  talisman  about  him,  and  affected 
to  learn  from  it  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

^  "^  Such  were  the  miserable  interests  of  this  infatuated  creature,  the 
victim  of  licentious  indulgence,  a  child  prematurely  stunted  both  in  mind 
and  body,  surrounded  on  the  throne  not  by  generals  and  statesmen,  but 
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by  troops  of  slaves  or  freedmen,  by  players  and  dancers  lost  to  all  sense 
of  decency  themselves,  and  seeking  only  their  advancement  at  the  expense 
of  their  master  and  of  mankind ;  surrendered  by  loose  women  to  still 
more  despicable  minions,  and  ruled  by  the  most  cruel  and  profligate  of 
ministers.  Helius  and  Tigellinus,  Doryphorus  and  Sporus,  are  among 
the  most  hateful  names  of  the  imperial  history  ;  into  the  abominations  of 
their  career  it  would  be  pollution  merely  to  look." 

No  inquiry  was  made,  however,  into  the  irregularities  of  Nero's  private 
life.*  The  curtains  which  the  Roman  drew  across  the  vestibule  of  his 
mansion  were  a  sacred  screen,  behind  which  none  ventured  to  enter  un- 
bidden. Within  that  veil  the  courteous  statesman  or  the  bland  philo- 
sopher might  play  the  tyrant  to  his  slaves,  to  his  children,  and  to  his 
women.  There  self-indulgence  and  debauchery  in  their  grossest  shapes 
sheltered  themselves  alike  from  the  decrees  of  the  censors,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  public  opinion.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period,  Mr.  Merivale 
continues,  '<  when  the  fall  of  N«ro  dissipated  all  lingering  reserve,  that 
the  inner  life  of  the  palace  was  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  process  laid  bare,  step  by  step,  by  which  he  was  corrupted  into  a 
monster  of  depravity."  The  citizens  were  not  disaffected.  The  lazzaroni 
were  delighted  with  their  imperial  patron's  open-handedness.  The  senate 
itself,  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  nation,  pronounced  Nero  the 
best  of  its  princes  since  Augustus. 

The  praise  of  Nero's  Quinqtiennium  was  in  everybody's  mouth.    The 
felicity  of  these  five  auspiciousi  years  becaftie,  in  fact,  traditional,  and  to 
it  the  worthiest  of  his  suecessors  gave  long  afiberwards  the  pahn  of  vir- 
tuous administration.     And  alter  setting  aside  all  question  of  the  real 
authorship  of  the  acts  belonging  to  it-^-^forifo'Seneea  and  Burrus  the 
merit  is  perhaps  strictly  dae-^the  general  course  of  government  still 
appears  to  Mr.  Merivale  to  have  deserved  the  praise  it  has  received.  The 
laws  were  l^ally  enforced.     The  flnanoes  were  intelligently  managed. 
''  Great  honour  is  undoubtedly  dtte  to  the  mfen  who  actually  governed  for 
Nero,  that  they  did  so  little  to  abuse  their  temporary  ascendancy."     The^ 
historian  sees  less  reason,  however^  to  extend  our  admiration  to  Nero  him^ 
self,  or  to  regard  this  happy  result  as  the  triuchph*  of  philosophy  over- 
youthful  passions,  and  the  fatal  sense  of  irre^nsibility :  his  judgment 
rather  is,  that  Nero's  reserve — renouncing  all  general  views,  and  abstain^ 
ing  from  interference  with  the  machinery  of  empii*e-^was  caused  by  in^. 
capacity  or  indifference,  by  an  engrossing  taste  for  frivolities  whieh^ 
belonged  to  his  tender  years,  or  by  the  dissipation  to  which  his  positioot 
too  naturally  enticed  him. 

The  general  improvement  of  the  administration  is  referred  to  prin- 
ciples which  contipued  to  operate  through  the  first  half,  at  least,  and  in 
many  cases  to  the  end  of  a  reign  of  more  than  thirteen  years.  *'  So  long 
did  Nero  persist,  under  the  guidance  of  trusty  counsellors,  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  the  senatorial  order,  as  the  highest  judicial  and  legislative 
tribunal.  The  position  of  Seneca  and  Burrus  in  antagonism  to  Agrip- 
pina  could  only  be  maintained  by  upholding  the  authority  of  the  senate  ; 
and  its  activity  is  attested  by  the  number  of  laws  and  decrees  which  at 
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this  period  emanated  from  it."  The  struggle  between  Agripipiiiaiiid  tbe 
two  ministers  forms  a  prominent  episode  in  this  hiatorj.  Th^  was  not, 
indeed,  much  in  common  in  the  character  of  the  associated  pair, — ^BumiB 
being  noted  for  his  military  bluntness,  his  sense  of  discipline  and  deoo- 
Tum,  while  Seneca  was  a  refined  courtier  in  manners,  and  affected  to 
combine  the  man  of  the  world  with  the  philosopher.  **  But  the  neees- 
sities  of  their  position  bound  them  closely  together,  and  we  may  allow 
that  both  of  them  were  equally  disposed  to  form  the  mind  of  theb  papil 
to  virtue,  as  far  as  it  might  seem  possible.'*  They  were  i^^reed  in  oppo- 
sition to  Agrippina's  plans  of  personal  cruelty  and  Tcngeanoe,  and  ex- 
erted themselves,  in  strict  alliance  with  one  another,  to  undermine  the 
influence  she  continued  to  possess  over  her  son.  They  were  also  agreed, 
however,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  training  to  good,  otherwise  than  im- 
perfectly, a  youth  of  Nero's  character  and  position — and  in  adoptmg  the 
slippery  policy  of  winking  at  some  forms  of  vice,  or  even  entidng  him  to 
them,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  more  pernicious  foibles,  or  crimes  of 
deeper  dye.  Hence  they  scrupled  not  to  occupy  him  with  an  amorous 
intrigue.  He  was  already  betrothed,  on  his  accession,  to  his  half-sister 
Octavia ;  but  '*  this  poor  victim  of  family  policy  was  unable  to  attract 
his  affections,  which  were  still  free  for  another  engagement ;"  and  an 
object  for  this  was  found  in  a  Greek  fireedwoman  named  Acte.  Here- 
upon Ag^ppina  became  vehemently  incensed,  and  gave  way  to  a  coarse 
violence  which  overshot  its  mark,  for  it  '*  threw  the  frightened  ;uid  irri- 
tated youth  into  the  arms  of  Seneca" — and  though  the  mother  at  once 
saw  the  mistake,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by  a  change  of  taeties, 
and  by  bidding  against  the  tutor,  her  son  was  not  so  easily  cajoled.  She 
might  apologise ;  she  might  offer  her  sanction  for  his  libertinism,  and 
special  provocatives  to  its  indulgence ;  she  might  ply  him  with  magni- 
ficent presents  from  her  well-filled  coffers.  But  Nero,  warned  bj  his 
tutors,  as  well  as  cautioned  by  his  own  experience,  held  out  against  the 
maternal  overtures.  And  indeed,  ''  such  was  the  temper  of  Agrippina,' 
as  Mr.  Merivale  observes,  that  she  could  not  long  persbt  in  the  pretence 
of  submission  and  indulgence,  even  for  her  own  objects,  ajid  Nero  soon 
found  that  she  regarded  even  the  presents  he  made  her  as  an  insolent 
assumption  of  independence. 

^^  Accordingly,  the  influence  of  Seneca  and  Burrus  continued  steadily 
to  rise.  The  confederates  were  far  more  wary  in  their  proceedings* 
Their  deliberate  plan,  as  has  been  said,  was  to  govern  Nero  by  yielding  to 
him,  and  they  justified  to  themselves  their  tolerance  of  his  failings  by  the 
assurance  that  thus  they  should  save  him  from  vices  more  odious  and  more 
fatal.  The  errors  of  Nero  assumed  gradually  a  deeper  dye;  his  passions 
blossomed  in  vice,  and  bore  fruit  in  crime ;  yet  the  downward  progress 
was  not  rapid  or  precipitate  ;  it  was  susceptible  of  palliation  and  disguise; 
it  lurked  long  among  the  secrets  of  the  palace,  or  was  whispered  only 
within  the  precincts  of  the  court."  But  anon  we  come  to  the  poisoning 
of  Britannicus, — ^that  '*  hideous  fratricide,"  every  circumstance  connected 
with  which  was  carried  out  with  the  same  ooolness  and  calculating  pre- 
vision ;  nor  could  any  long-experienced  adept  in  crime  have  acted  with 
more  consummate  art  than  the  "  timid  stripling,"  now  trying  his  'prentice 
hand  at  murder — murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is,  but  this  most 
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feol,  stniiige,  and  miiHitBiBl*  In  due  time,  his  mother  too  is  got  rid  of, 
though  not  lili  after  a  deal  of  trouble  and  disappointment.  Agrippina 
was  supremely  detested  by  the  people :  there  was  no  excess  6E  crime 
which  they  believed  her  incapable  of  committing.^  The  vin^  had 
shown  herself  well  qualified,  once  and  again,  to  hold  her  own  against  her 
political  foes.  But  when  Poppeea — that  wicked  beauty  and  aoeomplished 
intriguer,  who,  among  the  dissolute  women  of  imperial  Rome,  stands 
pre-eminent*--idi6n  this  unscrupulous  paramour  of  the  prince  engaged 
in  open  strife  with  his  mother,  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  virtually  sealed. 
Poppsea  taunted  Nero  into  resbtanoe,  as  a  chikL  in  leading-strings.  He 
an  emperor,  forsooiJi  ?  Why,  he  was  not  even  a  free  man.  If  ever  he 
meant  to  be  one,  let  him  set  about  it  at  once.  Thus  impelMi,  the  fratri- 
cide became  a  matricide,  and  followed  up  the  achievement  by  a  triumphal 
en<ary  into  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  **aU  the  honours.".  So 
secure,  indeed,  says  Mr,  Merivale,  was  the  monster  of  his  subjects'  servile 
devotion,  that  he  could  now  venture  to  demise  the  grim  raillery  with 
which  the  popnlace  assailed  him ;  forit  was  more  in  jest  than  indignation 
that  they  hung  the  sack,  the  instrument  of  death  for  parricide,  about  his 
statues,  placarded  the  walls  with  the  triad  of  matricides,  ^<  Nero,  Orestes, 
Alcmseon,  the  three  men  that  slew  their  mothers,"  and  teased  him  by 
pretending  to  denounce  the  perpetrators  of  these  ofiensive  ribaldries.  He 
gratified  them  with  shows,  and  established,  for  their  ben^t,  what  Tacitus 
describes  with  indignant  soom,  a  public  garden  where  eatables  and  drink- 
ables were  distributed  to  the  populace,  and  all  comers,  gentle  or  simple, 
received  a  *'  ticket  for  refreshments,"  warranted  of  the  best  quality,  and 
to  suit  all  tastes. 

Of  course  the  time  came  when  Burrus  and  Seneca,  his  sometime  tutors 
and  governors,  would  be  best  away.  The  death  of  Burrus  in  a.d.  62  is 
ascribed  to  poison.  Seneca  attempted  to  withdraw  from  public  fife.  But 
it  was  more  convenient  to  Nero  i^at  the  wealthy  philosopher  should 
withdraw  frx>m  fife  itself,  private  as  well  as  public,  sitogether.  Before 
Seneca,  however,  was  disposed  of — ^which  '<  winding-up"  act  did  not  take 
place  until  a.d.  65-^many  another  victim  had  swelled  the  emperor's  list. 
Before  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  principate  was  over,  he  stood  revealed, 
almost  without  ^sguise,  as  a  '*  vulgar  tyrant,  timid  and  sanguinary, 
cutting  off  one  by  one  the  most  eminent  around  him  in  station  and 
virtue.  From  this  time  no  senator  could  fail  to  see  that  his  own  life 
htmg  only  on  the  caprice  of  a  master,  and  of  the  creatures  who  sur- 
rounded mm,"  foremost  among  whom,  in  bad  eminence,  was  Tigellinus, 
that  base-born  pander^  who  sought  suceessfrilly  to  keep  the  confidence 
Nero  once  bestowed  on  him,  by  humouring  his  patron's  vicious  desires, 
and  plunging  him  into  crimes  on  the  plea  of  safety  and  necessity.  When 
Ocftavia,  the  <^  child-wife"  of  the  prince,  was  sacrificed,  that  PoppsBa 
might  usurp  her  place,  Tigellinus  paid  court  to  the  reigning  frivourite  by 
presiding  at  the  foul  examination  instituted  against  the  maligned  daughter 
of  Claudius,  and  in  so  doing  ^earned  well  the  scathing  sarcasm  which 
dings  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  his  name."  To  Tigellinus  was  attri- 
buted the  most  monstrous  of  all  those  inventions  for  the  facilitation  of 
debanohery,  by  which  this  reign  was  most  damnably  disgraced. 

The  extent  of  Seneca^  complicity  in  some  of  Nero's  earlier  orimesy  is  a 
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moot  point  with  historians.  In  the  case  of  Britannicos,  Mr.  Merivale 
remanuy  that  posterity,  while  it  shrinks  firom  condemning  Seneca,  must 
not  venture  to  acqnit  him;  since  it  is  clear  that,  at  least,  after  the  deed 
was  done,  he  consented  to  absolve  the  perpetrator,  and  to  persuade  the 
world,  as  far  as  his  silence  could  avail  to  persuade  it,  that  no  murder  had 
been  committed,  or  that  no  defence  was  required  for  it.  When  Poppaea 
was  instigating  the  emperor  to  murder  his  mother,  Seneca  was  himself 
accused  of  counselling  that  dreadful  crime ;  for  no  intrigue  of  the  palace 
could  be  supposed  complete  at  this  period,  unless  Seneca  was  its  prompter 
and  accomplice.  Tacitus  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  philosopher  and 
his  military  colleague,  Burrus,  were  actually  concerned  in  the  plot 
against  Ag^ppina;  and  his  silence  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  so  far 
favourable  to  them.  But  when,  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  destroy 
her  at  sea,  they  came  into  the  prince's  presence,  and  heard  his  confession 
of  guilt  and  earnest  solicitations  for  advice,  there  was  at  first  a  long 
silence ;  they  may  have  despaired  of  dissuading ;  possibly  they  thought 
that  there  was  now  no  alternative :  either  the  son  or  the  mother  must 
perish.  *'  At  last  Seneca  turned  to  Burrus,  and  asked  whether  the  sol- 
diers should  be  directed  to  kill  her.  Burrus  replied  that  the  soldiers 
could  not  be  trusted  against  a  daughter  of  Germanicus."  Whereupon 
Antcetus  undertook  the  exploit,  to  the  rapturous  relief  of  Nero,  and  exe- 
cuted it  with  all  the  despatch  that  most  anxious  of  sons  could  desire. 

By  the  time  that  Tigellinus  had  acquired  his  disastrous  influence  over 
the  emperor's  mind,  Seneca  had  ceased  to  be  a  power  in  the  state.  It  is 
some  satisfaction  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Merivale,  that  the  crimes  which 
followed  were  neither  suggested  nor  excused  by  the  preacher  of  expe- 
diency; and  we  may  hope  that,  at  last,  when  his  doctrines  were  reproved 
by  the  result,  he  learned  to  detest  the  subterfuges  under  which  he  shel- 
tered his  own  dereliction  from  honesty  and  virtue.* 

There  is  an  admirable  description  in  this  volume  of  the  great  confla- 
gration in  Rome,  a.d.  64,  *and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  was 
carried  on  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  story  of  Nero's  fall — his  igno- 
minious flight — and  miserable  death, — is  also  told  with  much  graphic 
efiect.  With  him  was  extinguished  the  adoptive  race  of  the  great  dic- 
tator, the  Julian  family  of  the  Caesars.  For  although  the  first  of  the 
Caesars  had  married  four  times,  the  second  thrice,  the  third  twice,  the 
fourth  thrice  again,  the  fifth  six  times,  and  lastly,  the  sixth  thrice  also ; 
and  although  of  these  repeated  unions  a  large  number  had  borne  off- 
spring, yet  no  descendants  of  them  survived.  '^  A  few  had  lived  to  old  J 
age ;  many  reached  maturity,  some  were  cut  off  by  early  sickness,  the 
end  of  others  was  premature  and  mysterious ;  but  ot  the  whole  number  a 
large  proportion,  which  it  would  be  •  tedious  to  calculate,  were  victims  of 
domestic  jealousy  and  politic  assassination.  Such  was  the  price  paid  by 
the  usurper's  family  for  their  splendid  inheritance ;  but  the  people  ac- 
cepted it  in  exchange  for  internal  troubles  and  promiscuous  bloodshed ; 
and  though  they  too  had  their  sacrifices  to  make,  though  many  noble 
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trees  were  stripped  of  their  branches  as  starkly  as  the  Caesars  themselres, 
yet  order  and  prosperity  had  reigned  generally  throughout  the  empire ; 
the  world  had  enjoyed  a  breathing-time  of  a  hundred  years,  to  prepare 
it  for  the  outbreak  of  civil  commotion,  for  the  fiercer  frenzy  of  inter- 
national warfare,  which  are  next  to  be  related." 

The  confusion  which  ensued,  has  the  appearance  of  being  worse  con- 
founded by  most  historians  of  this  epoch.  In  Mr.  Merivale's  pages  we 
trace  a  cosmos  through  the  chaos,  and  can  manage  to  see  our  way,  though 
the  chief  actors  in  the  m^lee  could  not  theirs.  Galba  he  conceives  to  have 
been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  soldier-nobles  of  his  time,  undoubtedly  the 
finest  class  of  Roman  citizens.  He  was  a  good  proconsul,  but  not  a  good 
emperor.  On  him  it  was  that  the  famous  '^  sentence"  of  Tacitus  was 
passed — omnium  consensu  capax  Imperii  nisi  imperasset  The  Romans 
considered  him  to  have  lost  the  empire  by  mismanagement.  His  military 
antecedents  had  not  fitted  him  any  too  well  for  rule  in  the  city.  He 
showed  an  indecision  at  the  most  trying  moments,  such  as  we  should  not 
expect  in  one  accustomed  to  command,  and  which  our  historian  attributes 
less  to  natural  infirmity  of  character,  or  the  timidity  of  age^— he  was  up- 
wards of  seventy — than  to  a  rising  consciousness  that,  with  every  qualifi- 
cation for  governing  a  province,  he  was  unequal  to  the  burden  of  empire. 
— Otho's  life  had  been  a  feverish  pursuit,  first  of  pleasure,  and  afterwards 
of  power.  He  was  disenchanted  of  both.  And  it  is  pleasant,  says  the 
historian,  to  think  that  the  last  thoughts  of  this  misguided  spirit  were  for 
the  peace  of  his  country  and  the  safety  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  coun- 
selled submission. — Yitellius  seems  to  have  centred  his  interests  in  the 
gratification  of  an  inordinate  gluttony.  <*  Trembling  and  suspicious,  he 
was  easily  impelled  to  cruelty."  While  his  cause  was  perishing,  he 
lounged  lazily  at  Rome,  still  grovelling  in  his  sensuality,  refusing  even  to 
credit  the  account  of  his  disasters,  and  forbidding  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed. *'  The  frankness  and  good-fellowship  allowed  him  were  at  best 
trifling  and  common -place  merits,  nor  had  h6  the  force  of  character  which 
may  render  a  bad  man  remarkable.  To  his  indolence,  his  profligacy,  his 
beastly  sensuality,  we  have  overwhelming  testimony.  He  was  weak, 
easy-tempered,  unprincipled,  unscrupulous ;  he  was  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted ;"  but  to  the  charge  of  "  ferocious  cruelty  "  made  against  him  by 
some  writers,  Mr.  Merivale  demurs.'*  Beyond  his  principate,  such  as  it 
was,  the  present  volume  does  not  carry  us — the  concluding  chapters  being 
concerned  with  the  revolt  of  Civilis,  resulting  in  the  final  pacification  of 
Gaul,  and  the  Jewish  wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  resulting  in  the  final 
annexation  of  Palestine  and  consolidation  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  latter  result  Mr.  Merivale  writes  with  impressive  eloquence. 
^*  With  the  reduction  of  Palestine  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  was 
completed.  From  the  Mersey  to  the  Dead  Sea  no  nation  remained 
erect,  and  the  resistance  of  the  last  free  men  on  her  frontiers  had  been 
expiated  with  their  blood.  The  overthrow  of  Judaea,  with  all  the  monu- 
ments of  an  ancient  but  still  living  civilisation,  was  the  greatest  crime  of 
the  conquering  republic.  It  commenced  in  wanton  aggression,  and  was 
effected  with  a  barbarity,  of  which  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  records 
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ofcmUsation.  Jerualoi  dbarad  the  &te  of  Taiqiiiiiii  aiid  Coiindi ;  but 
the  Romania  stalking^  among^  the  ruioB  of  Zioo,  Memed  mooiiicioiis  that 
thej  had  annihilated  a  natioo  move  important  in  the  history  of  the  worid 
than  Etruiia,  or  even  than  Gxeece.  Yet  not  altogether  annihiUted.  The 
homeless  Jews,  scattered,  as  captives  or  fugitiTes,  more  widelj  than  ever, 
bore  throi:^hoiit  the  enqpire  and  beyond  it  the  seeds  of  the  law  deEvered 
from  Sinaiy  the  fortittide  which  neiuer  Egyptian,  nor  Syrian,  ncnr  Boman 
coold  bend  or  break,  the  hopes  which  dday  had  not  extingiiished,  the 
maxims  which  patriarchs  and  prophets  had  revered*  Even  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Palestine  the  andent  voices  were  agi&/i  uplifted.  To  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  saoeeeded  the  schoob  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
BablMS  has  in  all  ages  been  felt,  if  not  acknowledged,  by  Christiana  and 
Mahometans,  by  the  sages  of  both  the  West  and  East."  Nor  does  the 
historian  overlook  the  ccnncidence  of  the  fall  by  fire,  within  eight  months 
of  each  other,  of  the  two  national  temples  of  the  Romans  and  the  Jewa^ 
and  its  bearing  on  the  internecine  war  whi(^  was  destined  to  spring  from 
the  social  distrast  and  jealousy  of  these,  pc^itically  comiected,  pec^les.  At 
the  root  of  this  mntnal  repulsion  we  now  discover  a  conflict  oi  ideas  still 
more  grave  and  lasting.  '^  Palestine  was  the  cradle  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
Jews  the  people  first  appointed  to  expound  it.  The  destruction,  never  to 
be  repaired,  of  their  material  Temple,  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the  New 
Faith  to  its  local  habitation,  and  launched  it,  under  the  hand  of  ProvU 
dence,  on  its  care^  of  spiritual  conquest ;  while  the  boasted  restoration 
of  the  Capitol  was  a  vain  attempt  to  retain  hold  of  the  past,  to  revive  the 
lost  or  perishing,  to  reattach  to  new  conditicms  of  thought  an  outworn 
creed  of  antiqui^."  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Merivale  warms  to  the  work 
which  is  before  him,  of  depicting  the  collision  of  these  conflicting  forces. 
It  wUl  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  but  he  is  preparing  himself  accord, 
ingly,  and  willy  we  doubt  not,  present  a  masterly  record  of  the  great 
spiritual  strife. 

While  constrained  to  omilTail  mention  of  many  note-worthy  matters  in 
the  volume  under  review,  we  cannot  close  it  without  taking  notice  of  the 
panoramic  topog^phical  details,  with  which,  from  the  first,  Mr.  Merivale 
has  shown  himself  so  minutely  conversant^  and  which  may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  work.  The  critical 
sketches,  too,  interspersed  at  intervals,  have  an  admirable  <^aracter  of 
breadth,  vigour,  and  discrimination ;  whether  the  subject  be  Seneca  or 
Lucan,  Tacitus  or  Pliny,  Persius  the  single-minded  Romaa  satirist,  or 
Josephus  the  double-faced  renegade  Jew. 
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WBBtm.  !&■  DANUB  OV  CABS*  BESOSHABJOif  AUTBOB  OF  '^CXHTSIir  CABL.'* 

By  Mbs.  Bushbt. 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  lived  in  Copenhagen  a  wealthy 
merchant,  whose  name  was  Kraft,  He  was  a  proud,  imperious  man,  who 
looked  upon  riches  as  the  greatest  of  all  advantages^  and  their  possession  as 
the  imiversal^  in  fact,  the  only  passport  to,  <Hr  rather  source  of,  happiness. 
He  was  extremely  rich.  His  housekeeper  declared  that  he  was  not  able 
to  count  his  money,  he  had  so  much  \  he  measured  his  ducats  by  the 
bushel,  and  was  certainly  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Bom 
in  affluence,  he  had  never  seen  the  slightest  diminution  in  the  fortune 
which  surrounded  him,  for  his  father's  mercantile  house  was  already  in  its 
third  generation,  having  descended  from  fath^  to  son,  without  any  les- 
sening of  its  capital  during  that  long  period,  as  there  never  had  been 
more  than  one  son  in  the  family.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  large  means 
of  the  firm  had  remained  undivided,  and  they  had  been  enabled  to  extend 
their  mercantile  transacticms  over  half  the  world.  Their  acceptances  were 
as  good  as  ready  money.  The  present  merchant  Kraft  had  also  an  only 
son,  but  he  had  not,  in  accordance  with  the  eustom  of  his  forefathers, 
taken  him  into  partnership,  for  he  must  then  have  made  over  to  him — at 
least  in  appearance — a  portion  of  his  supreme  authority,  and  he  was  too 
haughty  to  share  his  power  even  with  his  only  son.  He  had  therefore 
established  the  young  man  in  business  on  his  own  account,  though,  to  a 
certain  extent,  under  his  own  surveillance.  Herr  Kraft's  wife  had  died 
at  an  early  age ;  she  had  presented  him  with  all  he  wished — a  son,  who 
might,  in  progress  of  time,  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  house  and  uphold 
its  name  and  high  credit.  When  she  afterwards  presented  him  with  a 
daughter,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  such  gifts  becoming  too 
abundant,  that  he  thought  it  rather  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
birth  of  this  child  cost  its  mother  her  life.  The  unwelcome  little  girl 
was  sent  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  who  brought  her  up,  and  it  was  not  until 
she  was  a  young  woman  that  she  returned  to  her  father's  house,  where, 
however,  she  found  no  sympathy.  Her  brother  was  just  married  to  a  girl 
with  a  handsome  fortune,  and  he  had  removed  to  a  house  of  his  own* 
The  family  now  consisted  of  Herr  Kraft,  senior,  his  daughter,  and  his 
cousin,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who  was  received  as  an  inmate  of  his  house 
after  his  wife's  death,  to  give  her  a  home,  said  Herr  Kraft — that  he 
might  have  some  one  to  vent  his  ill-humour  upon,  said  Miss  Begine  her- 
self— that  there  should  be  another  torment  in  the  house,  said  the  count- 
ing-house clerks  and  the  domestic  servants,  who  hated  her  and  her  fat, 
oioring  pet,  "  Mops,"  as  much  as  they  feared  Herr  Elraft  and  loved  his 
daughter.  For  Louise  was  their  declared  favourite,  and,  if  need  had  been, 
they  would  all  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  £or  her. 

A  complete  contrast  to  the  merchant  was  his  relative,  Herr  Warner. 
He  was  of  a  mild,  unassuming  character ;  he  could  easily  mould  his  own 
wishes  to  those  of  others,  and  he  valued  wealth  cmly  as  a  means  of  dcnng 
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^ood.  In  all  his  actions  he  was  glided  much  more  by  his  feelings  than 
his  interests.  The  lives  of  these  two  gentlemen  had  been  as  different  as 
were  their  characters.  Herr  Wamer*s  parents  had  not  been  rich.  His 
mother  had  made  an  unfortunate  marriage  according  to  the  merchant 
Kraft,  for  her  husband  had  lost  his  small  inheritance,  and  had  gone 
abroad  to  seek  for  fortune  under  foreign  skies.  Herr  Warner,  on  the 
contrary,  considered  that  his  mother  had  made  k fortunate  marriage,  for 
her  and  her  husband's  mutual  affection  outlived  the  loss  of  their  property, 
and  if  they  did  not  become  rich  in  the  distant  country  to  which  they  had 
gone,  they  at  least  obtained  a  competence  there,  and  a  peaceful,  happy 
liome. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents,  their  son  went,  with  but  a  poor  heritage, 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  married  a  young  lady  without  any  fortune. 
Good  luck,  however,  seemed  now  to  attend  him  ;  his  cotton  plantations 
throve  well  and  yielded  large  returns,  and  a  beloved  wife  and  three  fine 
•children  made  his  home  a  paradise.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years  he 
determined  to  return  to  his  native  country,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours.  An  infectious  disease,  however,  just  then  carried  off  his 
wife  and  her  elder  children,  and  with  his  youngest  daughter,  who  alone 
was  left  to  him,  he  sailed  from  India.  But  she  died  on  the  voyage,  and 
was  committed  to  the  deep.  Thus  deprived  of  every  tie,  friendless  and 
hopeless,  the  much-afflicted  man  quitted  the  ship  in  a  French  port,  and 
repairing  to  Paris,  he  resided  there  for  some  few  years,  endeavouring  to 
while  away  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  literature,  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  having  lost  all  interest  for  him,  who  had  no  one  now  for  whom 
he  cared  to  work.  At  length  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
lived  quietly,  frugally,  and  in  great  retirement,  visiting  at  very  few  houses 
except  at  that  of  his  cousin  Herr  Kraft,  in  whose  family  he  appeared  to  take 
a  warm  interest ;  the  regard,  however,  which  he  entertained  for  them  all 
was  only  returned  by  the  daughter,  who  became  much  attached  to  him. 
Herr  Kraft  made  a  point  of  disputing  with  him  every  day,  and  had  so 
accustomed  himself  to  this  amiable  habit,  that  he  absolutely  could  not  do 
without  his  relative  and  these  demi-quarrels.  There  were  many  different 
opinions  about  the  state  of  his  finances.  *'  He  must  have  saved  some- 
thing in  the  East  Indies,  where  money  is  as  plentiful  as  grass,"  said  some ; 
but  others,  among  whom  was  Herr  Kraft,  declared  *'  that  he  only  had 
enough  to  make  shift  with,  and  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  little  he  pos- 
sessed should  hold  out  during  his  life — for  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
whom  Dame  Fortune  seldom  favoured,  as  he  did  not  put  a  proper  value 
on  her  gifts,  letting  his  money  slip  through  his  fingers  by  bestowing  it 
on  every  one  who  came  with  a  whining  tale  to  him,  he  was  so  foolishly 
soft-hearted."     And  Herr  Kraft  was  right  there. 

In  the  large  drawing-room,  which  was  furnished  more  richly  than 
tastefully,  and  where  everything  looked  stiff  rather  than  comfortable, 
Herr  Kraft  and  Herr  Warner  were  pacing  up  and  down.  Their  conver- 
sation had  come  to  a  stand.  They  had  been  disputing  about  scmie  of  the 
measures  of  the  government,  and  Herr  Kraft  had  called  the  government 
stupid  and  despotic;  he  said  it  took  upon  itself  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
nation,  and  to  treat  the  burghers  as  if  they  were  children  under  age,  pre- 
scribing to  them,  forsooth,  what  they  were  to  do,  and  meddling  in  their 
own  private  affairs !     He  was  as  warm  a  supporter  of  free  trade  for  the 
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higher  gprade  of  merchants,  as  he  was  an  advocate  for  restraints  upon  the 
working  classes,  for  he  looked  upon  all  those  in  an  humhle  sphere  of  life  as 
"  trash,  full  of  fraud  and  tricks/'  who  must  have  '*  a  rod  held  over  their 
heads."  It  was  the  old  story — liberality  for  the  higher,  despotism  for 
the  lower ;  and  this  will  be  repeated  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Herr 
Warner  had  differed  from  him  in  opinion ;  he  thought  confidence  might 
be  placed  in  a  wise  government,  and  he  wished  freedom  and  justice  for 
allj  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor.  The  argument  might  have  become 
an  angry  one,  but  Warner  gave  in,  for  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  exaspe- 
rating his  violent-tempered  cousin,  to  whom  he  had  come  that  morning 
on  a  delicate  mission,  requiring  no  small  degree  of  tact. 

A  very  fine  young  man,  who  had  been  for  some  time  much  attached 
to  Louise,  and  who  had  won  her  affections,  had  determined  to  ask  her 
hand  in  a  respectful  letter  to  her  father.  But  the  reply  he  had  received 
was  a  flat  refusal,  Herr  Kraft  having  made  up  his  mind  to  listen  to  no 
proposals  for  his  daughter  except  from  a  suitor  selected  by  himself. 
Louise  wept  and  was  very  sad.  "  Aunt  Regine,"  as  she  was  styled, 
favoured  her  with  sundry  ill-natured  dissertations  upon  ungrateful  and 
disobedient  children,  Mops  growled  and  snarled  as  if  he  were  taking  part 
with  his  mistress  in  the  family  disagreement,  and  the  entire  house  and 
household  appeared  even  more  dull  and  silent  than  usual.  Herr  Warner 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  his  cousin  to  reason,  but  in  vain. 
Herr  Kraft  was  much  enraged  that  his  daughter  should  have  presumed, 
even  at  the  house  of  his  own  sister,  to  have  become  intimate  with  any 
person  who  was  unknown  to  him,  and  could  not  forgive  her  having  dared 
even  to  think  of  any  one  as  a  lover  without  his  permission.  *'  And  the 
fellow  such  a  poor  wretch  into  the  bargain !"  For  what  was  a  small 
landed  property,  not  much  bigger  than  a  couple  of  peasants'  cottages 
and  cabbage  gardens  ?  He  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  it  had 
been  said — but  what  of  that  ?  He,  Herr  Kraft,  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
nobility  ;  it  was  merely  an  idea — an  imagination — that  some  men  are  to 
be  better  than  others,  because  their  forefathers,  perhaps  a  hundred  years 
ago,  had  been  people  of  some  renown.  Herr  Warner  maintained  that 
such  an  '^  imagination"  contained  a  moral  obligation  to  be  also  a  distin- 
guished, or  at  least  a  worthy  man,  not  to  dishonour  one's  ancestors  ;  and 
reminded  his  cousin  that  he  himself  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  his 
descent. 

"  No,  in  that  he  was  certainly  right,"  said  the  merchant :  "  but  he  had 
good  grounds  for  his  pride  in  his  forefathers,  because  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  they  had  been  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  established  and 
maintained  a  highly  esteemed  commercial  house.  That  was  something 
solid — not  mere  fancy."  And  then  he  went  on  exhibiting  all  that  arrogance 
which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  among  the  rich  burghers,  who  are  quite 
as  proud  of  their  wealth,  and  their  burgher's  brief  of  a  century  old,  as 
any  nobleman  of  his  genealogical  table,  or  his  forefathers'  wounds  or  scars 
received  on  the  field  of  glory.  But  Herr  Warner  had  to  go  away  with- 
out having  disclosed  his  errand,  and  could  only  console  poor  Louise  with 
the  uncertain  hope  of  a  brighter  future,  in  which,  however,  he  himself 
had  little  confidence. 

Soon  after,  her  prospects  became  still  darker.  Herr  Kraft  gave  notice 
suddenly  one  day  that  he  had  promised  Louise  to  the  son  of  one  of  hia 
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Qommeicial  fiaendsy  that  the  betrothal  was  to  take  place  in.  eight  dayi, 
and  the  weddiae  in  three  months.  The  hushand  destined  for  Louise  was 
the  son  of  a  rich  nan,  but  he  was  far  from  handsome^  and  was  still  less 
agreeable.  Aunt  Begine  bestiired  herself  to  make  eyery  foeparation  &r 
the  betrothal ;  Louise  implored  mth  tears  that  her  Stither  would  not  insist 
on  this  sacrifice ;  she  said  she  would  give  up  die  man  she  loved,  to  please 
him,  but  she  could  not  marry  another.  Undo  Warner,  as  Louise  called 
him,  did  all  he  could  for  her,  and  pleaded  her  cause  with  her  father  to  the 
best  of  his  alnlity  ;  but  Herr  Ejrut  laughed — ^a  tfeuog  he  seldom  did — at 
hearing  him  speak  of  true  and  faithful  love.  *^  Sheer  folly,  childishness 
absurd  sentimentality  and  foolery,  that  would  not  pay  a  shilling  of  iB* 
terest. 

^  You  will  make  your  diild  miserable,"  said  Warner. 

^^  On  the  ccmtrary,  she  wiU  get  a  husband  worth  half  a  {dum,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  great  deal  more,"  said  the  &ther. 

^  That  may  be  ;  but  he  squints,  and  has  red  flaming  hair." 

^'  Bah  I    People  don't  notice  these  trifles  after  they  are  married." 

'^  But  he  is  also  dull  and  stupid,  and  obstinate  and  wearisome,  and  un- 
feeling and  conceited '* 

*^  Well !  and  what  else?  Howeyer,  whateTcr  he  may  be,  she  shall  take 
him,  and  so— Basta  I" 

^^  She  will  not  take  him — she  will  throw  hersdf  into  the  sea  rather." 

^^Bah!  It  is  both  wet  and  cold  in  the  sea.  She  will  take  him, 
because  she  skaU  do  so.  To-mi»rrow  we  shall  have  the  betrothal,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Kraft,  and  I  will  not  hear  another  word  on  the  subject 
Will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  the  betrothal  ?  It  will 
take  place  at  seTcn  o'dock  in  the  evening,  precisely." 

Herr  Kraft  and  Aunt  Regine  were  the  only  persons  in  the  house  who 
cdept  that  night.  *  Every  one  else  was  kept  awake  by  uneasiness  and 
anxiety,  and  the  unfortunate  Louise  cried  till  her  eyes  were  so  swollen, 
that  in  the  morning  she  could  hardly  read  a  few  lines  which  one  of  the 
housemaids  brought  to  her  from  her  sympathising  friend,  Herr  Warner, 
who  was  always  anxious,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  comfort  ihie  afflicted. 
After  reading  them,  she  wept  still  more  bitterly,  and  the  servant  girl 
observed  her  wrkiging  her  hands  in  despair. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  evening  came,  and  at  seven  o'dodc  precisely  the 
invited  guests  had  all  arrived,  forming  quite  a  family  congress  of  the 
members  of  the  two  wealthy  mercantile  houses.  Unde  Warner  was  there 
also.  In  the  morning  he  had  requested  an  interview  with  the  bride- 
groom, and  had  plainly  stated  to  him  that  Louise  loved  another,  and  did 
not  entertain  even  the  sHgfatest  friendly  feeling  towards  him ;  but  the 
young  man  bristled  up,  thrust  his  hand  conceitedly  through  his  carroty 
locks,  and  looked  into  the  comer  of  his  own  eyes,  while  he  replied  widi 
the  comforting  assurance,  that  what  he  had  been  tdd  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  it  gave  him  no  concern,  and  that  he  would  not  gpive  up  the 
match  ''for  any  price,"  as  he  expressed  himself.  Uncle  Warner  was 
deeply  disappointed  at  his  ill  success  with  the  self-sufficient  gentleman. 
They  met  again  at  the  betrothal  party,  and  the  young  man  had  arrayed 
himself,  as  he  thought,  to  the  best  advantage,  and  looked  as  smiling  as  if 
he  were  awaiting  a  beloved  and  devoted  bride.  All  waa  leady,  and 
Annt  Beg^ut  went  to  Lowae'a  apartment  to  bring  hen 
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Heaven  and  earth !  She  was  not  diere !  She  had  gone !  A  letter 
lay  on  a  table  in  her  room,  and  that  was  all  the  information  Aunt  Begine 
GOuM  give.  But  old  Marea  had  heard  some  one  leave  the  honse  about 
an  hour  before^  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  she  had  observed  a  car* 
riage  drive  away,  which  had  been  standing  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  street,  as  if  the  coachman  were  waiting  for  some  one.  There  was 
presently  an  awful  hubbub  in  the  house.  Herr  Kraft  rushed  like  a  mad- 
man from  room  to  room,  Aunt  Regine  hobbled  after  him,  doors  were 
banged,  and  every  comer  of  the  maasiofi  was  seardied,  but  Louise  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  it  was  now  certain  that  she  had  fled  to  escape 
the  threatened  evil.  The  letter  she  had  left  was  then  read,  and  a  heurt 
of  stone  might  have  melted  at  the  angiush  and  the  terror  expressed  in  it, 
as  well  as  the  earnestness  with  which  she  prayed  for  forgiveness  ;  every 
w(ffd  breathed  of  a  spirit  that  was  utterly  crashed  and  prostrate.  But  her 
fiather  threw  the  lett^  into  the  fire,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  firm,  harsh  voice : 

*<  I  have  no  longer  a  daughter — her  name  shall  never  again  be  men- 
ti<Hied  within  my  doors — ^I  disown  her — ^I " 

Uncle  Warner  caught  his  arm,  and  pressed  it  so  tightly  that  he  in- 
vduntaiily  stepped,  aiid  the  curse  he  was  about  to  utt«r  was  arrested  on 
his  lips.     Aunt  Regine  began  to  howl  with  all  her  might. 

The  bridegroom  and  hb  family  took  their  departure,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  speedily  followed  their  discreet  example  ;  Uncle  Warier  alone 
remained  with  the  enraged  father.  But  every  attempt  to  mollify  his 
anger,  or  to  awaken  in  his  mind  any  regret  for  the  harshness  by  which 
he  himself  had  driven  his  daughter  to  this  desperate  step,  was  addressed 
to  deaf  ears.  Herr  Krafb's  wrath  was  only  increased  by  every  new 
argument  the  good  Warner  brought  forward  in  the  hope  of  allaying  it, 
and  at  length  he  took  his  leave,  expressing  his  intention  of  making  every 
inquiry  concerning  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  fugitive.  But  just  as  he 
had  lefl  the  room,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  Herr  Kraft  roared 
after  him,  in  an  imperious  voice : 

^^  I  desire  to  be  troubled  with  no  information  you  may  gather  ;  and 
with  this—Basta !" 

He  then  slammed  the  door  so  hard,  that  the  noise  resounded  through- 
out the  whole  honse. 

A  whole  year  had  elapsed,  but  time  had  worked  no  change  in  Herr 
Ejrafb's  vindictive  feelings.  Constant  fretting,  however,  had  impaired 
his  health,  and  he  became  ill.  Uncle  Warner  thought  it  might  be  a  good 
oj^rtunity  to  soften  his  heart,  and  he  led  the  conversation  to  the  sad 
position  of  forsaken  old  age,  and  upon  the  comfort  of  an  affectionate 
nurse  amidst  skkness  and  infirmities.  But  Herr  Kraft  replied  that  he 
coold  never  be  forsaken  in  his  declining  years,  for  he  had  a  son,  <*the 
hor  of  his  house ;"  and  as  far  as  concerned  illness  and  infirmities,  the 
best  attendant  was  some  hired  sick-nurse,  for  she  thought  only  of  the 
good  wages  she  was  to  get,  and  it  never  entered  her  head  to  speculate 
imon  what  he  might  leave.  He  did  not  put  any  faith  in  all  the  Imbbling 
about  affection  and  love,  and  such  nonsense;  it  was  self-interest  and 
money  that  people  thought  of  in  this  world,  and  those  who  had  wealth 
would  always  get  plenty  of  attention. 

**  But  you  might  lose  your  fortune^  you  might  become  as  poor  as  many 
odwm  are,  and  Smn  you  wonkl  stand  in  need  of  affeetion,  and  learn  to 
know  its  niat/*  said  Herr  Waner. 
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The  rich  merchant  stared  at  him  with  contemptuous  surprise;  then, 
with  a  scornful  laugh,  he  said : 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  the  moon  might  fall  down  from  the  heavens,  but  it 
would  not  be  necessary  on  that  account  to  put  up  an  umbrella.  Don't 
teaze  me  any  more  with  such  nonsense.     Enough  of  it — Basta !" 

Herr  Krsat  got  better,  and  he  resumed  his  accustomed  rich  man's  life 
— the  constant  yearning  and  busy  schemes  to  become  richer ;  but  in  his 
cupidity  he  never  thought  of  Providence. 

The  moon  certainly  did  not  fall  from  heaven,  but  within  the  space  of 
three  years,  one  fine  morning,  as  Herr  Kraft  was  lounging  over  his 
breakfast-table,  and  congratulating  himself  on  being  worth  a  yery  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  the  postman  brought  him  a  large  packet  of 
letters.  His  spirits  fell  the  moment  he  had  read  them,  for  they  conveyed 
the  startling  and  afflicting  intelligence  of  a  commercial  crisis  in  a  foreign 
country,  which  had  caused  the  failure  of  many  houses  of  old  standing ; 
and  their  failure  had  brought  down  several  others.  Among  these  suf- 
ferers was  Herr  Kraft  himself.  Yes,  the  wealthy  Kraft,  dragged  down  by 
others,  was  now  a  bankrupt !  At  that  time  bankruptcy  was  a  more 
serious  matter  than  it  is  now-a-days;  a  bankrupt  never  raised  himself  to 
fortune  a  second  time,  and  there  were  then  no  instances  of  a  man  having 
failed  several  times,  and  yet  being  able  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
However,  credit,  in  those  days,  was  a  very  difiPerent  matter  from  what  it 
is  now. 

Herr  Kraft  had  failed — ^the  honourable,  ancient,  commercial  house  was 
ruined,  its  riches  and  its  lustre  annihilated  in  a  moment.  What  during 
a  century,  and  by  the  zealous  labour  of  several  generations,  had  been 
gathered,  had  been  destroyed  by  a  single  storm,  and  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind !  The  cash-keeper  suggested — and  it  was  true  what  he 
said — that  the  ready  money  which  was  lying  in  their  iron  chest  might  be 
easily  removed  and  placed  somewhere  else  in  security,  and  that  it  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  yield  a  competency  to  any  man  for  life.  But  Herr 
Kraft  was  a  rigidly  honest  man,  and  had  not  the  fall  of  the  house  thrown 
the  cash-keeper  also  out  of  bread,  he  would  have  discharged  him  for  advising 
such  a  fraudulent  measure.  Everything  was  given  up,  and  as  an  honour- 
able and  respected,  but  a  poor  and  ruined  man,  the  lately  so  wealthy  and 
so  envied  Herr  Kraft  took  his  departure  from  his  forefathers'  abode. 

Herr  Warner  showed  the  warmest  sympathy  in  his  misfortunes.  He 
immediately  proposed  that  his  cousin  should  come  to  his  house,  although 
he  knew  that  he  would  have  also  to  receive  Aunt  Regine  and  her  pet, 
Mops.  But  Herr  Kraft  had  already  accepted  his  son's  invitation  to  spend 
some  time  with  him.  This  invitation  to  his  house  was  perhaps  not  more 
than  was  due  to  a  father  who  had  placed  him  in  so  independent  a  position 
that  he  was  now  in  easy  circumstances,  and  had  not  lost  anything  by  the 
failure  of  the  house.  But  yes,  he  had  lost  the  expected  rich  inheritance, 
the  succession  to  the  firm,  &c.  &c. ;  and  as  he  was  his  father's  son,  and 
brought  up  in  his  ways,  he  was  very  well  versed  in  the  calculation  of  the 
interest  of  money,  and  in  book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry,  but 
knew  little  about  humanity  and  kind  feeling,  which,  from  his  earliest 
infancy,  he  had  heard  his  father  ridicule. 

His  failure  was  a  cruel  trial  to  old  Herr  Kraft;  his  pride  Was  severely 
wounded,  but  his  heart  was  not  at  all  softened.  During  these  sorrowful 
days,  a  letter  was  brought  to  him  by  the  post,  but,  as  he  recognised  his 
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daughter's  writing,  he  laid  it  aside,  and  when  *<  Uncle  Warner "  came, 
he  handed  it  to  him  unopened,  saying,  *'  If  you  know  where  the  writer 
lives,  he  so  good  as  to  see  that  this  is  returned ;  and  therewith — Basta  1" 

His  residence  in  his  son's  house  was  destined  to  be  another  heavy 
trial.  The  son's  wife  was  the  ruler  there,  and  she  was  far  from  amiable. 
Aunt  Regine  had  always  been  an  eyesore  to  her.  Her  long-winded 
prosing  was  now  cut  short  and  ridiculed,  and  her  Mops  dared  scarcely 
put  his  nose  outside  of  the  good  lady's  petticoats,  under  the  shelter  of 
which  he  lay  snoring  from  morning  till  night.  The  endless  talking 
about  what  everything  cost,  and  the  eternal  reference  to  the  advantage 
of  having  money,  which  formerly  had  never  annoyed  Herr  Kraft,  were 
now  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him,  and  drew  many  a  sigh  from  his 
oppressed  heart.  It  was  given  out  that  everything  was  to  be  done  to 
please  him,  and  he  heard  several  times  a  day  these  words :  "  Whatever 
papa  likes— our  only  desire  is  that  papa  may  be  comfortable  in  our 
house."  But  he  felt  as  often  that  these  were  empty  phrases,  a  m&e 
/agon  de  parler^  and  that  his  wishes,  in  reality,  were  never  consulted. 
Had  he  known  what  heart  was,  he  would  have  deplored  their  want  of  it ; 
as  it  was,  he  only  grieved  for  the  loss  of  his  fortune. 

When  a  bubble  that  has  been  blown  is  nearly  exhausted,  an  atom  will 
make  it  burst.  The  life  Herr  ELraft  led  in  his  son's  house  was  such,  that 
he  only  waited  for  some  event  to  form  an  excuse  for  leaving  it ;  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  The  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting.  His  son's 
wife  purchased  a  dog,  which  was  double  the  size  of  Aunt  Regine's  Mops, 
and  was  a  very  pugnacious  animal.  It  was  a  great  amusement  to  the 
young  couple  to  set  the  two  dogs  at  each  other,  and  they  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly the  terror  which  Hector's  entrance  into  the  room  soon  seemed  to 
cause  Mops,  who,  with  as  much  speed  as  his  fat  would  allow,  would 
always  waddle  towards  his  mistress,  and  rush  for  protection  under  her 
garments,  which  she  hospitably  raised  to  admit  him,  sometimes,  in  her 
anxiety  on  his  account,  to  a  most  ludicrous  height.  One  day  Herr  Kraft 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  reading  the  newspapers.  Aunt  Regine  was  taking  a 
quiet  nap  in  an  arm-chair  near,  and  Mops,  seduced  by  the  stillness  and 
the  warm  sunshine,  was  stretched  full  length  upon  the  carpet,  as  happy 
as  dog  could  be.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  the 
son's  wife  entered,  accompanied  by  Hector.  As  quick  as  lightning  the 
animal  sprang  forward  and  pounced  upon  the  half-sleeping  Mops,  Aunt 
Regine  started  from  her  slumbers,  and  lifted  her  dress  in  her  hurry  up  to 
her  very  knees,  but  before  Mops  could  take  flight  to  that  opened  temple 
of  peace.  Hector  had  rendered  the  asylum  useless — ^he  had  put  an  end  to 
the  poor  favourite's  existence,  and  Mops  lay  dead  upon  the  floor !  The 
son's  wife  was  shaking  with  laughter  at  Aunt  Regine's  comical  appear- 
ance, and  was  so  amused  that  she  forgot  to  call  oiF  her  dog  from  Mops, 
and  even  when  she  saw  the  calamity  that  had  occurred  she  could  scarcely 
stop  laughing.  Herr  Kraft  witnessed  this  scene  over  his  newspaper; 
his  knitted  eyebrows  foretold  a  coming  storm,  but  he  mastered  his  anger, 
and,  taking  Aunt  Regine  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  out  of  the  room. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  sort  of  longing  for  a  sympa- 
thising friend,  and  sent  to  ask  Herr  Warner  to  come  to  him.  That 
gentleman  had  been  much  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  his  cousin's  bank- 
ruptcy, and  had  been  striving  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangement  with 
his  creditors  for  him.    Herr  Kraft  wbhed  to  know  if  he  thought  it  would 
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be  possible  to  rescue  as  maeh  m  y/toM  enaUe  him  to  Iktv  with  gmt 
economy  in  some  retired  country  place^  for  the  short  period  o£  time  he 
might  still  remain  in  this  woiid.  Nothing  would  induce  him,  he  snid, 
to  remain  longer  in  his  son's  house,  or  in  Copenhagen,  and  he  would  not 
forsake  Aunt  Regine.  Herr  Warner  encouraged  him  in  this  judidous 
plan,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  to  find  a  residence  for  him  that  would 
suit,  in  all  respects,  *'  an  amiable  family,"  be  added,  **  where  you  cm 
have  the  society  of  worthy  people,  and  yet  be  as  much  alone  as  you 
choose.  For  ui  the  days  of  adversity  it  is  kind-heartod  people  to  wnom 
we  cling,  and  in  your  son's  house,  though  eyerything  is  very  handsome 
and  in  the  nicest  order,  there  is  no  disposition  to  make  any  one  hap{^, 
and  no  trace  of  real  hospitality."  Herr  Kraft  made  no  reply  to  these  <»- 
serrations,  and  when  his  cousin  was  gone^  he  fell  into  deep  thought. 

A  few  days  afberwavds,  the  indefatigable  friend  brought  him  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  family  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  country  who  were  willing  to  receive  Herr  Kraft  and  Aunt 
Regine.  The  terms  were  very  reasonable,  and  the  sine  of  the  house  would 
admit  of  the  host  and  his  g^est  being  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
The  family  was  small,  the  gentleman  was  clever  and  well-^ucated,  his 
wife,  indeed,  was  absent  from  home  for  a  time,  having  gone  to  some 
German  baths  on  account  of  her  health,  but  the  house,  nevertheless,  was 
well  managed.  The  country  round  was  pretty,  though  the  eituation  was 
rather  lonely.  *^  The  person  in  question  is  named  Warner,  like  me,"  said 
the  cousin,  ^*  but  we  are  not  at  all  of  the  same  fomily.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  name  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you."  Herr  Kraft  shook  his 
hand  with  a  fiiendly  smile,  and  agreed  to  the  arrangement.  Two  days 
after  this  he  quitted  his  son's  house,  and  went  into  the  country,  accom- 
panied by  Herr  Warner,  Aunt  Regine,  and  old  Maren,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  Herr  Kraft's  especial  attendant,  and  was  acquainted  with 
all  his  ways.  She  was  the  only  human  being  of  whom  he  would  have 
felt  the  want,  she  knew  so  well  how  he  liked  his  bed  made. 

Uncle  Warner's  namesake  received  the  travellers  very  politely  on  their 
arrival  at  their  future  home,  and  regretted  that  his  wi6  was  not  there  to 
welcome  her  guests  ;  **  she  was  at  present  at  the  baths  of  Pyrmont,"  he 
said,  ^'  but  would  be  back  ere  long."  Two  fine  children,  half  hidden  by 
their  father,  gazed  with  curiosity  at  the  strangers  who  were  thenceforth 
to  live  with  them.  By  the  kind  care  of  Uncle  Warner,  a  portion  of  Heir 
Kraft's  own  furniture  had  been  brought  thither  from  Copenhagen,  and  he 
immediately  found  himself  quite  at  home  in  his  new  sitting-room :  every 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  his  convenience,  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  former  habits.  Aunt  RegLue's  tastes  and  comforts  had 
also  been  sedulously  attended  to ;  her  bed-chamber  contained  all  her 
favourite  articles  of  furniture,  and  she  had  a  delightful  surprise  on  find- 
ing in  a  basket  near  the  stove  a  second  Mops,  who  licked  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  was  so  like  her  defunct  pet  **  of  blessed  memory,"  that 
she  instantly  took  a  fancy  to  him. 

Uncle  Warner  ^nt  a  few  days  with  them,  and  then  returned  to  town 
with  the  pleasing  conviction  that  his  cousin  could  not  foil  to  be  com- 
fortable in  his  new  abode.  And  so  he  certainly  was.  Herr  Kmft  began 
by  degrees  to  associate  with  his  host,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  sensible, 
pleasant  man,  and  whom  he  began  gradually  to  like  and  rsspect.  Before 
a  month  had  elapsed,  Herr  Krafib  had  become  eo  much  accustomed  to  die 
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qiiiet,  sedoded  life  lie  led,  that  he  would  hare  regretted  leaTiog  the 
peaceful  home  where  he  had  found  so  much  hitherto  unknown  oomfbrt, 
and  wheie  he  fdt  that,  though  stripped  of  his  fortune,  he  was  treated 
with  mudi  more  attention  than  had  ever  heen  paid  to  him  in  the  days  of 
his  affluence.  Nature  had  hitherto  heen  a  sealed  book  to  him ;  he  now 
studied  it  in  his  wanderings  amidst  the  diarming  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  spoke  to  him  in  language  which  he  could  never  before 
have  dreamed  of  understanding.  He  had  never  formerly  taken  any 
notice  of  children,  but  his  host's  two  sweet  children  managed  to  insinuate 
themselves  so  much  into  his  good  graces,  that  he  was  always  happy  to 
see  them,  and  have  them  about  him.  He  could  not  imagine  why  he  took 
such  interest  in  them,  but  they  were  such  good-tempered,  pretty,  clever 
little  creatures,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  them.  And 
Aunt  R^ne  liked  them  almost  as  much  as  her  new  Mops,  and  it  almost 
as  much  as  her  first  canine  fiivourite,  so  that  old  Maren  was  right  in 
saying : 

"  Well,  this  is  really  a  blessed  house  we  are  in ;  we  seem  to  have  all 
become  better-tempered  since  we  have  been  here  ;  even  the  master  him- 
self is  quite  a  different  creature,  and  does  not  find  fault  with  his  bed  as 
he  used  to  do ;  formerly,  there  was  no  making  it  to  please  him.  And 
really  now,  when  he  sits  leaning  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  wrapt  up  in  his 
own  thoughts,  he  looks  quite  a  good  old  man." 

And  Herr  Kraft  often  sat  with  his  cheek  resting  on  his  hand,  wrapt 
up  in  his  own  thoughts,  but  what  these  were  he  communicated  to  no 
living  being ;  perhaps  they  were  hardly  clear  to  himself,  for  they  were 
frequently  new  and  unaccustomed  thoughts  that  came  to  him  in  his 
solitude. 

Herr  Warner  occasionally  paid  him  a  short  visit,  and  when  he  began 
to  speak  of  commercial  matters  and  the  affairs  of  his  late  house,  the  old 
merchant  would  heave  a  deep  sigh,  and  say :  *'  If  every  one  has  been 
paid,  and  no  one  has  lost  anything  by  me,  my  wishes  are  fulfilled.  I 
desire  nothing  more — ^my  time  is  over — and  therewith — Basta !" 

But  the  word  came  forth  like  the  echo  of  a  sound — ^the  ghost  of  a 
habit  now  almost  forgotten;  and  this  conclusion,  which  had  so  often 
caused  consternation  by  its  irrevocable  vigour,  seemed  now  almost  Sad. 

About  the  time  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  expected  back  from 
Pyrmont,  Herr  Kraft  felt  very  much  indisposed,  and  when  she  reached 
home,  he  was  labouring  under  a  fever,  the  violence  of  which  had  made 
him  delirious.  In  his  delirium  he  sometimes  fancied  himself,  the  rich 
man,  whose  commercial  influence  extended  over  half  the  world — some- 
times impoverished  and  destitute,  a  dependent  on  those  around  him ;  but 
it  was  always  on  money  that  his  fevered  dreams  dwelt,  and  the  demons 
of  gold  fought  their  unhallowed  battles  in  his  clouded  mind.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two  this  state  of  morbid  excitement  passed  away,  and 
was  succeeded  by  an  utter  prostration  of  strength,  an  extreme  degree  of 
weakness,  in  which  he  lay,  for  the  most  part,  with  hb  eyes  closed,  as  if 
sleeping.  With  how  much  kindness  and  solicitude  was  he  not  tended 
during  that  long  illness !  Day  and  night  was  his  anxious  hostess- in  his 
sick-room,  and  whenever  he  opened  his  eyes,  they  always  rested  on  the 
same  form.  And  when  the  crisis  was  over,  the  gpreatest  danger  was  past, 
and  all  the  family  would  assemble  round  his  Iwd,  any  one  would  have 
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thought  that  he  was  a  dear  memher  of  it,  they  treated  him  with  so  much 
affectionate  attentioo. 

One  eyening,  in  the  dusk,  when  they  had  all  left  his  room  for  a  short 
time,  and  old  Maren  alone  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  he  suddenly  opened 
his  eyes  and  gazed  around  him,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  recollect  where 
he  was,  and  what  had  happened  to  him.  He  then  asked  about  the 
children.  Maren  clasped  her  hands  in  joy  that  her  master  had  recovered 
to  consciousness  again,  while  he  repeated  his  question,  and  added : 

*^  Is  it  not  true,  Maren,  that  the  boy  is  called  Ludvig,  and  the  girl 
Georgia  ?    These  are  both  my  own  names ** 

'<  Well,  that  is  very  natural,"  said  Maren,  significantly.  '*  What  else 
should  they  be  called  ?*' 

"  Is  my  cousin  Warner  here  i**  asked  the  invalid  soon  after. 

He  was  there,  and  Maren  went  immediately  to  call  him.  Herr  ELraft 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  sit  down  near  his  couch,  and  another  to  Maren  to 
leave  them  by  themselves. 

"  Cousin,"  he  said,  "  I  see  now  how  things  are — I  am  in  my  daughter's 
house.  I  have  been  very  ill,  but  I  did  not  lose  the  use  of  my  eyes,  and 
Louise  has  watched  by  my  bed,  and  attended  me." 

Herr  Warner  nodded  in  affirmation  of  what  he  had  said. 

*^  You  knew  it  all  along.  You  took  the  place  of  her  father  when  I 
threw  her  off — ^is  it  not  so?" 

Warner  nodded  again ;  he  was  so  surprised  to  hear  a  person  generally 
so  stern  and  overbearing  speak  thus  gently,  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
word  for  a  moment. 

'*  But  her  husband  was  not  named  Warner,  and  he  had  only  a  very 
small  property,  not  such  a  large  place  as  this  ?  How  are  all  these  dis- 
crepancies to  be  reconciled  ?" 

Herr  Warner  then  related  to  him  in  a  few  words  that  his  son-in-law 
had  assumed  his  citizen-Hke  name  out  of  g^titude,  because  he  had  pre- 
sented Louise  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  he  had  received  from 
the  East  Indies,  for  which  he  had  no  use  himself,  but  which  had  enabled 
the  young  couple  to  purchase  this  large  property,  where  they  had  lived 
as  happily  as  they  could  do  while  under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure,  and 
without  having  obtained  his  forgiveness.  But  now  he  would  surely  not 
longer  withhold  that,  and  they  would  all  be  happy  together,  for  which  he 
thanked  God  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

To  Herr  Kraft  it  seemed  all  a  romance.  The  discarded  daughter  had 
receive^  and  devotedly  attended  in  his  illness  her  harsh  and  unforgiving 
father ;  the  scorned  son-in-law  had  won  his  friendship  and  esteem  ;  the 
poor  cousin  had  been  able  to  give  away  a  fortune;  and  the  rich  merchant 
lay  there  an  impoverished  and  repentant  man. 

'*  Money  was  in  your  hands  only  an  instrument  of  doing  good — to  me 
it  was  an  idol !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  silence  of  some  duration.  "  But  I 
have  learned  to  know  that  our  Lord  did  not  will  money  to  be  a  primary 
consideration.     It  is  all  gone  now,  however!" 

Herr  Warner  assured  him  that  it  was  not  all  gone;  there  would  be  a 
surplus  left  for  him  after  all  the  creditors  were  paid,  and  that  he  himself 
had  a  little  money  laid  by,  and  they  would  commence  business  to- 
gether ;  they  would  soon  increase  the  capital,  as  Herr  Kraft  understood 
mercantile  affairs  so  well.    The  bankrupt  shook  his  head  at  these  smiling 
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prospects,  and  replied  that  his  hours  were  numbered,  and  he  had  other 
employments  for  the  few  that  might  remain  of  them. 

"  Whilst  I  was  so  ill,"  he  continued,  ''  I  had  very  singular  dreams. 
It  appeared  to  me  as  if  an  angel  and  a  devil  were  contending  which 
should  get  possession  of  me  ;  the  angel  always  resembled  Louise,  and  at 
last  she  drove  the  devil  away,  and  as  he  was  going,  I  seemed  to  hear  piles 
of  money  falling  down,  as  it  were,  with  a  crash.  It  was  a  dreadful  sound. 
But  just  then  I  heard  a  voice  singing  solemn  hymns,  and,  lulled  by  the 
soothing  melody,  I  felt  a  sense  of  peace  and  happiness  steal  over  me.  I 
sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  had  such  a  charming  dream — so  charming 
that  I  cannot  describe  it." 

Herr  Kraft  folded  his  hands  and  fell  back  on  his  pillow  somewhat 
exhausted,  but  apparently  tranquil.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he 
became  restless,  and  moved  uneasily  from  side  to  side  on  his  bed.  Sud- 
denly he  raised  himself  till  he  sat  upright,  and  cried,  in  an  excited  tone, 
**  Where  is  my  daughter  ?  Bring  her  to  me — and  her  children — and  her 
husband." 

Herr  Warner  summoned  them  all.  Louise  kneeled  by  her  father's 
bed,  and  kissed  his  hand,  over  which  her  tears  fell  fast.  He  took  her 
hand  and  placed  it  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  then  pressed  his  own  hand 
on  her  head,  as  if  invoking  a  blessing  upon  her.  Warner  brought  the 
children  to  him,  and  he  kissed  them  on  their  foreheads ;  he  then  stretched 
out  both  his  hands  to  his  cousin,  but  before  the  latter  had  time  to  clasp 
them,  the  invalid  had  fallen  back  on  his  pillow  exhausted.  It  was  a 
solemn  moment,  and  one  of  entire  reconciliation,  without  a  word  having 
been  spoken ;  but  they  understood  each  other  without  words,  for  language 
is  not  always  so  necessary  as  many  think. 

A  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  succeeded  this  exertion,  and  Herr  Kraft 
lay  for  a  long  time  perfectly  quiet,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  he  were 
sleeping.  The  party  who  surrounded  his  bed  felt  relieved  from  a  load  of 
sorrow,  and,  full  of  hope  that  he  would  recover,  they  whispered  cheerfully 
to  each  other.  Late  in  the  evening  he  awoke,  and  spoke  of  his  son. 
"  Tell  him,"  said  he,  "  that  I  always  loved  him,  but  I  was  foolish  in  my 
way  of  showing  my  affection.  Tell  him  that,  exclusive  of  a  provision  for 
poor  Maren,  all  that  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  my  fortune  shall  be 
divided  between  him  and  Aunt  Regine.  Louise,  you  nave  had  more  of 
a  father  in  Uncle  Warner  than  in  me,  and  may  God  bless  him  for  his 
kindness  to  you!     You  will  all  remember  me,  I  know,  with  affection !" 

He  held  out  his  hands  to  them  all,  and  smiled  cordially  to  th^m,  but 
he  retained  Herr  Warner's  an^  Louise's  hands  in  his.  He  then  lay  for 
a  few  moments  in  silence ;  his  lips  moved,  however,  though  no  sound  was 
heard.  Perhaps  he  was  engaged  in  prayer.  A  little  after  he  exclaimed 
half  aloud : 

'^  Is  it  not  declared  in  the  Bible,  that  ^  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  ?'  The  Almighty  had  placed  much  in  my  power.  But 
He  will  be  merciful  to  me  I  Every  one  has  got  his  own — I  have  de- 
frauded none,  and  I  possess  nothing.  Yet  God  has  made  me  rich — and 
with  that— Basta  1" 

A  happy  smile  flitted  over  his  countenance — a  pleasing  remembrance 
for  those  who  survived  him.  By  midnight  all  was  over  \  be  bad  p498ed 
into  the  deep,  dark  sleep  of  deatn. 
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Is  1849,  tbat  annus  mirabiUs  of  reyolution,  which  sent  Gennany 
fifty  yeart  back  on  the  path  of  progress,  and  robbed  her  of  her  most 
hopefiil  scions^  M.  Julius  Frobel,  phUosopher,  doctrinaire,  and  nmquhiie 
professor,  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  forming  a  unit  of  the  Frank- 
fort Rump  Parliament  We  can  all  remember  how  the  £utse  terminated 
—how  the  leaders  sought  shelter  in  Switzerland,  leaving  their  misguided 
followers  to  suffer  fearful  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  yengefiil 
Prussians,  while  tbemselyes  fared  delicatelj  at  the  expense  of  their  de- 
luded country.  Strange  to  say,  the  republicanism  of  Switzerland  did 
not  appear  sufficiently  pronounced  for  M.  Frobel :  the  countiy  was  evi- 
dently police-ridden,  like  the  one  he  had  lately  quitted  in  disgust,  and 
he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  emigrate  to  America,  the  real  shop 
where  only  the  genuine  article  is  disposed  of  under  the  guise  of  liberty. 
In  the  book  he  has  published  since  his  return  to  common  sense  and  lus 
Sutherland,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  thoroughly  M.  Frobel  has  been 
undeceived  as  to  the  advantages  America,  holds  out  to  aspiring  repub- 
licans.* In  fact,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  better  remedy  to  administer 
for  incipient  democracy  than  a  stay  of  some  years  in  America.  It  would 
act  like  the  &mous  recipe  for  curing  the  confirmed  drunkard,  by  giving 
him  brandy  in  every  article  he  ate  or  drank.  But  we  would  not  have 
it  supposed  that  M.  Frobel's  book  is  exclusively  devoted  to  assaults  on 
Amencan  institutions :  on  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  an  admirable  notion 
of  the  mode  of  life  which  a  wandering  savant  will  have  to  endure  who 
wishes  to  earn  means  of  existence  in  the  United  States,  and  we  therefore 
purpose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  sumnuury  of  the  chances  and  changes 
that  befel  our  author  during  his  residence  in  America,  believing  that  a 
beneficial  lesson  may  be  derived  from  them.  Hence,  then^  we  will  leave 
on  one  side  all  his  disquisitions  about  American  politics,  preferring  to 
follow  him  along  the  thorny  road,  which  he  soon  found  was  the  only  one 
open  to  a  man  who  had  no  trade  at  his  command. 

After  many  attempts  at  establishing  himself  in  the  more  civilised 
portions  of  America,  and  going  through  the  usual  gradations  of  edu- 
cated Germans,  such  as  soap-boiHng,  cigar-making,  and — worst  resource 
of  all — newspaper  editing,  M.  Frobel  acted  on  a  hint  given  him  by  Mr. 
Squier,  and  set  out  for  Nicaragua,  determined  to  travel  through  that 
country  as  a  naturalist,  in  the  mean  while  waiting,  after  the  fashion  of 
Mr.  Micawber,  for  something  to  turn  up.  He  took  passage  on  board  a 
small  schooner  bound  for  Chagres,  and  went  on  board  just  as  the  guns 
were  giving  a  parting  salutation  to  Jenny  Lind,  who  was  going  to 
Bpston.     The  company  on  board  was  decidedly  heterogeneous. 

Beside  myself  and  my  son  there  were  seven  passengers  on  board,  two  Ameri- 
cans, two  Irishmen,  two  German-Polish  Russians,  and  a  German.  Our  captain 
was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.    He  told  me  that  in  his  yoath  he  had  been  a  com- 
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nule  of  Lord  Byron,  and  had  mn  many  risks  with  him  on  and  in  the  water. 
Vow,  he  wai  a  very  calm,  thonghtfiil,  and  pious  man  of  the  Methodist  persaa- 
aion,  and  hdd  semoe  in  the  cabin  through  the  whole  of  the  Tojage.  He  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  tell  us  thai  he  was  c^uite  certain  his  soul  was  saved, 
and  even  our  indifferenoe  would  not  prevent  hun  from  trying  to  save  ours.  He 
had  an  ample  stock  of  hymn-books  on  board,  and  expected  as  to  Join  him  before 
and  after  prayecs  in  a  cantioie.  When  he  found  that  he  could  not  carry  tins 
into  e£Eect--^which  he  ascribed  unjustlir  to  our  indiffinenoe,  for  the  two  Irishmen 
were  Catholics,  and  the  Warsaw  gentlemen  indubitably  of  the  Mosaic  £uth — he 
said,  solemnly,  ''If  you  are  ashamed  to  praise  your  Maker,  I  am  not  so;"  and 
then,  without  paying  ihe  slightest  attention  to  us,  he  sang  from  his  book  a 
hjrmn  of  twelve  yerses.  I  saw  how  he  took  to  heart  our  want  of  piety,  and  so 
joined  in  the  next  Sunday,  and  the  others  fdlowed  my  example.  Even  the 
Jews  aided  in  our  Christian  worship.  A  marked  contrast  was,  however,  afforded 
by  two  men ;  the  mate,  who  had  formerly  visited  the  coast  of  Africa  as  slaye- 
dealer,  and  the  captain's  son,  who  parodied  the  ecstasy  of  Methodistic  fervour 
in  the  most  unscrupulous  fashion.  Jnrom  him  I  learned  a  hymn,  recommending 
itself  greatly  by  its  simple  piety,  and  give  the  b^inning  and  end  of  it,  between 
which  an  ad  libUnm  middle  may  be  interposed.    It  begins  thus : 


*'  Where  do  you  say  is  old  Father  Adam  ? 
Where  do  you  saj  is  old  Father  Adam  P 
Where  do  you  say  is  old  Father  Adam  ? 
Way  down,  in  the  promised  land !" 

From  Adam  the  hymn  then  runs  through  the  entire  series  of  patriarchs  down  to 
Wesley,  with  the  same  question  and  answer,  and  finally  concludes  with  the 
following  strophes : 


"  By-and-by  we  shall  go  for  to  meet  him, 
By-and-by  we  shall  go  for  to  meet  him, 
By-and-by  we  shall  go  for  to  meet  him. 
Way  down  in  the  promised  land ! 

"  There  we  will  shout  and  sing  for  ever. 

There  we  will  shout  and  sing  for  eyer. 

There  we  will  shout  and  sing  for  eyer. 

Way  down,  in  the  promised  land  !** 

Chagres  has  undergone  a  wonderful  alteration  since  it  has  become  a 
station  of  the  Califomian  route.  A  North  American  settlement  has 
sprung  up,  composed  exclusively  of  stores  and  inns— 'Vrooden  buildings 
sent  straight  £rom  New  York,  and  put  up  here.  Opposite  the  vessel 
was  the  '<  Irving  House,''  the  first  hotel  in  the  settlement,  of  which  M. 
Frbbel  had  seen  flaming  pUcards  in  New  York,  which  stated  that  tra- 
vellers would  find  here  the  comforts  of  the  temperate  zone,  combined 
with  the  delicacies  of  the  tropics.  It  was  a  large  two-storied  barn,  in 
the  ground  room  of  which  some  hundreds  of  travellers  were  eating  ships' 
fare  on  unplaned  tables ;  while  in  the  upper  room  were  several  hundi«d 
poor  wretches  tortured  by  ague,  and  lying  on  filthy  blankets.  In  front 
of  the  houses  gamblers  had  set  up  their  tables,  and  so  little  attention  was 
devoted  to  agriculture,  that  even  the  fodder  of  the  few  cows  kept  was 
brought  from  New  York.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  the  native 
village,  nestling  round  the  fort  of  San  Lorenzo.  Between  the  natives 
and  the  Americans  a  guerilla  warfare  had  just  broken  out,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  passengers  to  be  shot,  by  accident,  of  course,  in 
crossing  from  one  village  to  the  other. 
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The  caatle  may  be  called  a  rain,  thongh  from  no  other  cause  than  the  neglect 
of  repairs.  The  sandstone  of  which  it  is  ouilt  crombles  away  yery  rapidly  in  this 
damp  atmosphere.  A  crazy  blockhouse  in  one  of  the  couit-yards  was  tenanted 
by  an  official,  who  was  betitled  the  commandant.  Iron  and  brass  guns  and 
mortars,  and  piles  of  shots,  bombs,  and  grenades,  lay  in  the  grass  of  the  court. 
I  counted  thirty  iron  and  ten  brass  guns,  but  there  were  prorably  more.  Many 
were  of  very  heavy  calibre.  Two  brass  mortars  bore  the  mscription,  '^  El  Escor- 
pion.  Solano,  fecit.  Seville,  1749.  Ferdinando  YI.  Hispanise  Eck."  We  went 
into  the  casemates,  and  some  of  us  happened  to  be  smoking.  In  one  of  the 
vaults  we  found  a  quantity  of  chests  pUea  up,  which  we  exammed  more  closely. 
There  was  a  damp  black  substance  in  them,  which  we  soon  discovered  was  gun- 
powder. I  cannot  say  what  quantity  there  was,  but  I  am  certain  not  less  than 
forty  to  fifty  hundred  weight.  We  were  naturally  rather  startled,  and  spite  of  its 
dampness,  we  held  our  cigars  with  great  caution. 

The  next  place  our  author  visited  was  St.  Juan  del  Norte,  better 
known  among  us  as  Greytown.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of  some  sixty 
houses,  containing  a  strange  conglomerate  of  nationalities.  The  place, 
however,  was  far  cleaner  and  more  comfortable  than  Chagres,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  British  police.  St  Juan  is  far  from  being  a  new 
settlement ;  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  its  harbour  was  known. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  Spanish  garrison 
here,  and  in  1796  the  King  of  Spain  declared  it  the  customs  port  for 
die  adjacent  country.  The  Spaniards  had  at  that  time  twelve  military 
stations  on  the  river — a  proof  that  the  trade  must  have  been  considerable. 
The  later  history  of  the  town,  since  its  importance  to  the  trade  of  the 
world  has  begun  to  be  seen,  is  rather  interesting.  The  English,  who 
have  kept  a  hold  over  Honduras  since  1638,  and  in  1794,  for  the  sake  of 
a  quarrel  with  Spain,  crowned  a  king  of  Mosquitia  at  Jamaica,  have 
continued  their  squabbles  since  at  the  expense  of  the  Central  American 
republics.  Robert  Charles  Frederick,  third  king  of  British  manufacture, 
and  father  of  his  present  majesty,  in  1840  sold  to  the  Messrs.  Shepherd, 
for  a  quantity  of  brandy,  a  large  territory,  a  portion  of  which  belonged 
to  Nicaragua.  When  this  state  protested  against  the  invasion  of  its 
territorial  rights,  the  Messrs.  Shepherd  applied  for  assistance  to  Colonel 
McDonald,  superintendent  of  British  Honduras,  who  came  up  to  San 
Juan  in  the  Tweedy  seized  the  Nicaraguan  town  commandant,  and  took 
him  away  as  prisoner  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Mosquito  territory.  In 
1847,  Lord  Palmerston,  without  any  reference  to  history,  geography,  or 
national  law,  dictated  what  the  frontiers  of  Mosquitia  were  to  be,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1848,  the  English  assaulted  San  Juan,  tore  down  the 
Nicaraguan  flag,  confirmed  the  King  of  Mosquitia  in  his  claim,  and, 
lastly,  rechristened  St.  Juan  as  Greytown. 

After  nine  days'  sail  up  the  river  M.  Frobel  arrived  at  Granada, 
though  not  without  undergoing  the  accumulated  miseries  of  the  Chagres 
fever,  which  fortunately  went  off  as  rapidly  as  it  had  assailed  him.  At 
Granada,  where  our  author  remained  some  time,  he  formed  several 
valuable  acquaintances ;  among  others,  with  the  unfortunate  Ponciano 
Corral,  at  that  time  town  commandant,  who  was  eventually  shot  by 
Walker.  Here,  too,  M.  Frobel  made  another  attempt  at  earning  an 
honest  livelihood  by  setting  up  a  cigar  manufactory,  together  with  another 
German.  There  were  consequently  two  masters  and  but  one  labourer, 
and  it  was  certainly  scandalous  for  an  incipient  socialist  like  M.  Frobel 
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thus  to  invade  the  rights  of  labour.  The  j  scraped  together  a  capital  of 
twenty  dollars,  hired  a  Bremen  cigar  maker  just  arrived,  and  set  to  work, 
rapidly  making  a  fortune.  The  Californian  travellers  eagerly  purchased 
their  wares  at  extravagant  prices,  when  suddenly  the  whole  speculation 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  workman  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
dignity  as  a  fellow-man,  and  thought  proper  to  get  drunk.  While  in 
this  condition,  he  broke  all  his  masters'  chairs  and  tables,  and  ended  by 
getting  into  the  Calabozo.  M.  Frobel,  disappointed  in  his  brilliant  ex- 
pectations, was  forced  to  return  to  his  botanical  pursuits,  which  he  varied 
by  "  prospecting'*  for  gold  and  silver  mines.  Considerable  excitement 
had  been  aroused  by  an  artful  trick  of  a  couple  of  Yankees,  who  had 
shown  some  gold-dust  in  a  spot  where  it  was  sure  to  be  noticed;  and  M. 
Frobel  could  not  refrain  from  joining  in  the  hunt  after  gold.  Needless 
to  add,  that  he  only  increased  the  stores  in  his  botanic  case,  but  found 
himself  no  richer  than  before  in  the  article  he  most  desired. 

From  Granada  M.  Frobel  proceeded  to  Leon,  the  capital  of  Nicaragfua, 
where  he  had  letters  of  introduction  from  M.  Squier  to  the  leading  men. 
In  consequence  of  the  repeated  civil  wars,  Leon  presents  but  a  poor 
aspect :  a  greater  portion  of  the  houses  has  been  burnt  down  or  destroyed 
by  bullets,  and  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  them  being  rebuilt.  M. 
Frobel,  however,  soon  found  that  he  had  not  much  chance  of  carrying  his 
plans  into  execution  at  Leon,  for,  although  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment were  well  disposed  towards  him,  and  General  Munoz  even  offered 
him  a  commission  in  the  army,  he  had  his  doubts,  and  they  were  fully 
justified  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  half  a  year  later,  which  over- 
threw Munoz  and  his  entire  system.  At  length  he  determined  on  re- 
turning to  New  York,  to  which  city  he  carried  private  letters  from  the 
Nicaraguan  government,  and  a  letter  of  credit.  Unfortunately,  the 
house  on  which  it  was  drawn  had  just  failed,  and  the  next  post  brought 
the  news  of  Munoz's  downfal,  so  that  M.  FrObel  once  more  had  all  the 
world  before  him  where  to  choose.  He  was  not  long  at  arriving  at  a 
decision.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Samuel  Kaufmanu,  of  the 
firm  of  Mayer  and  Co.,  traders  to  Chihuahua,  and  was  offered  a  berth  as 
waggon-master.  He  quickly  accepted,  for  he  had  grown  very  tired  of 
New  York,  and  within  a  week  he  and  M.  Mayer,  junior,  had  started  for 
Independance,  on  the  Missouri,  whence  the  train  was  to  start. 

The  town  of  Chihuahua,  the  furthest  of  all  Mexican  towns  from  any 
seaport,  has  for  a  length  of  time  received  g^ods  through  the  centre  of 
the  United  States  by  what  is  termed  the  Santa-Fe  route.  On  a  mere 
comparison  of  distances  on  a  map,  this  appears  difficult  to  comprehend, 
but  slight  consideration  will  explain  it.  The  extraordinary  facilities  of 
transport  by  railways,  canals,  and  steamers  from  New  York  to  the  Mis- 
souri— the  natural  good  roads  across  the  prairies,  the  cheapness  of 
travelling  where  the  provender  of  the  cattle  costs  little  or  nothing,  and, 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  peculiar  to  Americans — have  gained 
this  route  a  preference  over  the  transport  of  goods  by  mules  across  the 
difficult  passages  of  the  Mexican  mountains.  The  chief  consideration 
was  that  a  maximum  of  profit  could  be  obtained  with  a  maximum  of 
danger,  and  what  American  could  withstand  a  combination  of  such 
allurements  ? 

At  Cincinnati  our  travellers  were  forced  to  remain  four  days,  as  M. 
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Mayer  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  lady  in  that  town,  who  prefinred  to 
make  her  wedding  toar  across  the  prairies.  On  starting  once  more  the 
travellers  met  wim  an  adyenttue  which  might  have  ended  fistaDy : 

At  Lexmgton  the  Missouri  makes  a  great  bend,  and  the  current  is  very  rapid, 
making  the  river  very  difficult  to  navigate.  A  fev  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Fishing,  we  ran  upon  a  snag,  which  caught  one  of  the  paddle-wheels.  The  boat 
creakeo,  and  fell  over  on  its  side ;  the  water  poured  in  over  the  lower  deck,  and 
put  out  the  fire  under  the  boiler.  Chests,  casks>  and  numerous  articles  of  fur- 
niture feU  off  the  decks  into  the  water,  and  floated  away  gracefully,  acoomnanied 
by  all  our  firewood.  Hie  steamer  had,  in  the  mean  while,  released  itself^  but 
floated  down  the  stream,  and  ran  a  risk  of  being  impaled  on  other  snags.  At 
last,  however,  we  succeeded  in  miming  her  ashore.  When  the  vessel  healed 
over,  we  were  just  going  to  sit  down  to  supper.  The  tables  were  upset ;  all  the 
good  things  were  strewn  on  the  floor,  and  we  had  to  wait  till  twelve  o'clock  for 
a  fresh  supper  to  be  prepared.  The  coolness  of  the  Americans,  both  male  and 
female,  on  such  occasions  is  truly  wonderful,  and  compensates  for  many  sins  of 
omission.  Onboard  our  ship  the  perilous  position  in  which  we  were  placed  did 
not  even  interrupt  the  merry  discourse  of  the  ladies  collected  in  the  stem  gal- 
lerv.  After  six  hours'  toil,  the  vessel  was  again  ready  to  continue  its  voyage, 
and  aU  went  on  well. 

The  caravan  which  M.  Frobel  found  awaiting  him  at  Independance  had 
something  truly  American  about  it.  The  waggons  are  built  to  carry  from 
five  to  six  thousand  pounds,  and  are  drawn  by  five  couples  of  mules. 
These  are  g^ded  by  one  driver,  sometimes  riding,  sometimes  walking. 
The  waggons  are  of  extraordinary  strength,  and  will  endnre  an  incrediUe 
amount  of  knocking  about.  They  principally  suffer,  however,  from^the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  higher  western  regions.  Hence  on 
every  possible  occasion  the  wheels  are  thoroughly  watered;  still,  without 
any  unexpected  accident,  a  clever  waggoner  will  cross  the  entire  continent 
and  not  break  a  single  accessory  of  his  waggon.  The  provisions  consist 
of  flour,  bacon,  dried  beans,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Spirits  are  not  served  out 
on  these  journeys  except  on  very  rare  occasions.  Co£fee,  however,  is  an 
indispensable  artide,  and  is  drunk  twice  a  day  in  incredible  quantities.  A 
favourite  article  of  food  is  the  fiijoles  of  the  Mexicans,  or  dried  beans. 
These  are  boiled  in  water  till  they  are  soft :  a  pan  of  fat  is  then  placed  on 
the  fire,  in  which  the  beans  are  boiled  once  more,  and  they  thus  form  the 
most  admirable  dish  that  can  be  placed  before  a  traveller.  The  prindpal 
men  of  the  caravan  do  not,  however,  limit  themselves  to  such  simple  fare : 
the  dignitaries  of  M.  Frobel's  train,  for  instance,  took  with  them  all  sorts 
of  preserved  meats  and  vegetables,  and  any  quantity  of  champagne. 
Sardines  are  esteemed  great  delicacies  on  the  prairie,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  them  is  so  great  that  a  traveller  need  only  follow  the  empty  eases 
to  go  with  certainty  from  Independance  to  Santa-Fe.  Of  course  the 
whole  company  were  well  armed.  Each  driver  and  groom  had  a  good 
gun,  to  which  several  added  pistols.  M.  Frobel  satisfied  himself  with 
two  six-chambered  revolvers  and  a  double-harreled  g^.  And  now  for 
the  start : 

The  scene  on  the  first  harnessing  of  some  hundred  mules  which  have  hitherto 
run  about  wild,  and  have  never  nad  a  bit  in  mouth,  almost  defies  descrip- 
tion. The  waggons  are  so  arranged  that  they  form  three-fourtbs  of  a  circle,  the 
other  segment  serving  as  an  entrance  to  the  corral,  llie  mules  are  driven  in, 
and  the  entrance  then  dosed  with  a  rope»    A  couple  of  meii»  anned  with  whips, 
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are  posted  here  to  drire  back  the  animals  when  th^  attempt  to  jump  orer  the 
rope  or  creep  under  it.  In  Haa  space,  then,  imagine  some  two  or  three  hundred 
wud  mules  assembled,  and  ten  to  fifteen  men  among  them,  all  striving  to  throw 
a  lasso  over  them,  force  the  bit  into  their  mouths^  afid  lead  them  to  their  ap- 
pointed waggons.  In  a  caravan  of  from  Wenij  to  thirtv  waggons,  the  first 
attempt  takes  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  so  that  the  most  that  can  be  effected  is 
to  move  the  waggons  a  shcnt  distance.  The  mules  are  well  aware  of  the  dangerous 
properties  of  the  lasso,  and  try  to  escape  it  in  every  possible  way.  The  animals 
press  to  the  side  of  the  corral  with  their  heads  turned  inwards :  some  of  than 
place  their  heads  under  a  waggon  or  between  the  wheels,  so  that  the  lasso  cannot 
be  used  effectually.  Others  are  still  more  clever.  They  stand  motionless,  and 
seem  to  offer  their  heads  for  the  noose.  So  soon  as  the  ro^  is  seen  to  fly 
through  the  air  the  animal  makes  an  imperceptible  motion  with  its  head,  ana 
escapes.  Still  all  these  stratagems  are  of  no  permanent  avail.  As  the  band  run 
from  side  to  side,  one  after  the  other  feels  the  rope  round  its  neck.  It  runs 
madl^  into  the  centre  of  the  mules,  dnu^ging  the  man  after  it.  Two  or  three  others 
hasten  to  his  assistance.  The  groans  of  the  half-strangled  animal  are  heard  above 
the  entire  tumult  of  the  wila  scene.  At  length  one  end  of  the  rope  is  drawn 
between  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  the  brute  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
waggon.  Then  they  try  to  force  the  bit  between  the  mule's  teeth,  and  just  at 
the  moment  of  fruition  the  animal  makes  one  desperate  effort  to  escape.  It  falls 
on  the  ground,  kicks  violently,  until  the  men  are  forced  to  leave  hola,  and  away 
it  flies  to  join  its  comrades.  At  length  it  is  captured,  and  the  bit  thrust  between 
its  teeth.  It  is  then  led  to  the  front  of  the  waggon,  and  the  second  scene  of 
brutality  commences.  Wh^i  we  recollect  that  the  same  scene  has  to  be  per- 
formed with  ten  animals  to  each  wag^n,  and  that  it  is  going  on  simultaneous^ 
before  twenty  to  thirty  waggons,  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  utter  confusion. 
When  the  waggons  are  3l  ready  the  corral  is  opened :  the  supernumerary 
animals,  with  the  bell-mare,  are  let  out,  and  the  procession  is  supposed  to  start. 
For  the  first  time  the  mules  drag— for  the  first  time  they  feel  the  whip  and  spurs 
of  the  driver,  who  has  taken  his  seat  on  the  back  of  one  of  them. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  there  is  oever-endiDg  labour,  and 
scarcely  any  result  to  show,  but  g^ntdually  the  mules  grow  aceostomed  to 
the  new  movements,  and  the  train  is  in  fair  progress.  At  night  they 
are  turned  out  to  feed  under  a  guard,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that 
they  will  always  follow  the  bell-mare  wherever  she  may  go,  through  the 
natural  affinity  they  appear  to  have  for  the  more  noble  representative  of 
their  race.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  carry  off  the  mules,  until 
they  have  secured  the  mare,  but  when  they  have  effected  that  the  mules 
vnll  follow  them  anywhere.  As  a  general  rule,  the  waggons  travel  from 
dawn  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  a  halt  is  made  to  rest  and 
cook.  In  the  afternoon  a  second  journey  is  made,  the  camp  formed,  if 
possible,  before  nightfall,  and  the  mules  taken  out  to  water.  A  guard  is 
then  appointed,  and  is  relieved  once  or  twice  during  the  night,  while  the 
mules  are  driven  into  the  corral  just  before  daybreak,  as  predatory  Indians 
generally  select  this  hour  for  their  attacks.  Of  the  privations  such  a 
journey  entails,  a  sufficient  [M'oof  is  found  in  the  fact  that  M.  Frobel  never 
onee  took  off  his  clothes  during  the  hundred  and  five  days  occupied  in 
travelling  to  Chihuahua,  and  his  shoes  only  thrice*  Of  the  night«watehes 
he  thus  eomplains : 

The  night-watches  are  the  hardest  part  of  the  fatigues  of  such  a  journey, 
especially  after  forced  marches,  such  as  are  often  rendered  compulsory  by  want 
of  water.  Even  the  constant  peril  of  being  surprised  by  an  Inaian  and  scalped 
did  not  prevent  me  at  times  from  falling  aueep  ai  my  piost.    During  the  ymio 
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journey  I  only  neglected  my  night  duty  two  or  three  times.  On  the  plateaus 
of  New  Mexico,  at  five  to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  bitter  cold  of 
October  and  November  increased  the  unpleasantness  of  these  nocturnal  duties, 
from  which  no  man  is  ex«mpt,  unless,  as  in  Mr.  M.'s  case,  when  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  As,  however,  in  the  United  States  a  portion  of  the  wife's  privileges, 
always  reverts  to  the  husband,  the  waggoner's  gallantry  on  the  prairie  has  intro- 
duced the  tender  habit  of  excepting  a  man  travelling  with  his  wife  from  ni^ht- 
watches.  In  consequence  of  tnis  custom,  Mr.  M.  was  in  an  enviable  position, 
and  whenever  during  my  watch  I  compared  his  situation  with  mine,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  singing  Leporello's  ''  Keine  Ruh'  bei  Tag  und  Nacht.'' 

On  reaching  the  little  Arkansas  our  travellers  came  on  the  first  trail 
of  buffaloes.  Before  long,  so  many  of  the  animals  had  been  killed  that 
several  of  the  drivers  sickened  from  the  immoderate  use  of  fresh  meat 
From  the  1st  to  the  8  th  of  September  they  travelled  through  herds  of 
buffaloes,  forming  an  uninterrupted  line  many  miles  in  length.  The 
g^at  inconvenience  these  animals  entailed  was  that  they  ate  up  all  the 
prairie  grass,  and  thus  placed  the  mules  6n  very  short  commons.  The 
men,  however,  had  no  cause  to  grumble:  before  they  had  left  the  bufialoes 
behind  them  they  came  up  with  herds  of  antelopes ;  then  came  flocks  of 
ducks  on  every  marsh  ;  and  on  the  Rio  Grande  they  found  geese,  cranes, 
hares,  quails,  and  other  such  small  deer,  which  kept  their  table  most 
bountifully  supplied.  According  to  our  author,  the  greatest  delicacy  to 
be  found  on  the  prairie  is  a  buffalo  marrow-bone  slowly  roasted  over  a  fire 
of  bois  de  vache.  Nor  does  there  appear  much  difficulty  in  securing  this 
tidbit. 

The  scene  may  be  sufficiently  wild  and  exciting  when  a  band  of  Indians  are 
rushing  after  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  Various  travellers  have  described  this,  but  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  Our  party  only  carried  on  what  may  be 
termed  a  retail  buffalo  hunt.  When  we  wanted  meat,  a  man  rode  among  the 
pasturing  buffaloes  with  a  six-chambered  revolver.  The  great  army  of  these 
animals  is  divided  into  brigades,  again  subdivided  into  companies,  under  the 
command  of  an  old  bull.  The  connexion  is  never  entirely  interrupted,  although 
the  several  bands  move  about  perfectly  independent.  The  sportsman  selects  an 
animal  out  of  a  band,  and  begins  to  chevy  it.  This  portion  of  the  army  soon 
begins  to  grow  restless,  the  animals  run  about  at  the  heels  of  their  leader, 
though  rarely  quitting  their  track,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
human  beings.  The  result  of  the  chase  depends  on  the  training  of  the  horse 
and  the  certainty  of  the  rider.  The  horse  is  kept  on  the  left  side  of  the  chased 
animal,  and  the  hunter  gets  up  so  close  as  to  fire  first  behind  the  shoulder-blade, 
and  he  must  be  a  very  clumsy  shot  if  he  cannot  bring  the  animal  down  without 
firing  his  six  charges.  I  know  no  instance  of  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
buffalo,  or  of  a  mutual  attack  on  the  part  of  the  herd,  nor  did  I  notice  that  the 
grand  army  paid  any  attention  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger  among  them,  except 
as  regarded  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  numerous  holes  of  the  praine 
wolves  render  this  sport  very  dangerous,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  horse 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  ground. 

Among  the  curious  events  connected  with  these  prairie  wanderings  the 
^^stampedo"  certainly  deserves  a  place.  Now  and  then  the  mules  will  start 
off  suddenly,  as  if  struck  by  a  panic,  and  fly  in  every  direction.  In  the 
darkness  it  is  a  matter  of  some  peril  to  follow  and  secure  them.  It  is  the 
more  dangerous,  as  it  is  a  favourite  exploit  of  the  Indians  to  frighten  the 
mules  and  carry  them  off,  as  these  animals  are  of  great  value  through 
Mexico,  and  the  loss  of  the  draught  animals  generally  entails  the  ruio  of 
all  connected  with  the  expedition.  At  Fort  Atkinson  the  train  first  made 
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the  acquaintance  of  the  Indians.  A  large  camp  had  been  formed  during 
the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  gifts  annually  given  by 
the  American  government  as  a  species  of  black  mail  to  these  wild  tribes, 
and  M.  Frobel  arrived  just  in  time  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  some 
distinguished  specimens  of  the  red  earth. 

Several  great  chieftains  and  celebrated  warriors  of  the  northern  Comanche 
honoured  us  with  their  presence,  all  provided  with  written  testimonials,  which 
they  hastened  to  lay  before  ns.  These  are  tlie  only  instances  of  the  introduction 
of  the  passport  system  in  the  United  States.  Very  frequently  they  are  comical 
enough.  Take  such  examples  as  these  for  instance :  "  The  holder  of  this  is  the 
Red-Sleeve,  a  celebiated  chief  of  the  Apaches,  who  lives  in  friendship  with  the 
whites.  Travellers  will  do  well  to  show  him  respect  and  kindness,  out  at  the 
same  time  be  on  their  guard  against  him !"  And  under  this  the  visa  of  travelling 
merchants  "  The  Red-Sleeve  visited  our  camp,  and,  with  his  companions,  be- 
haved properly."  And  further  on :  "  Do  not  trust  the  fellow,  he  is  a  cursed 
Indian."  When  such  a  recommendation  is  laid  before  you,  with  all  the  silent 
gravity  which  only  an  Indian  is  capable  of,  you  should  have  the  same  command 
of  your  features  as  has  an  Indian,  not  to  laugh  in  his  face — an  impropriety 
which  might  entail  dangerous  consequences. 

The  name  of  "Fort"  given  to  the  American  stations  must  by  no 
means  be  interpreted  in  the  common  English  acceptation.  Fort  Atkin- 
son, for  instance,  was  built  of  adobe  bricks  and  a  canvas  roof,  or  some- 
thing between  a  hut  and  a  tent.  These  buildings  appear  to  serve  more 
as  stations  for  the  trains  to  stop  at  and  procure  fresh  provisions,  than  as 
military  outposts.  Still,  there  were  eighty  men  of  the  United  States 
army  in  the  fort,  sufficient  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check,  and  cause  them 
to  refrain  from  their  favourite  amusement  of  robbing  the  mail.  On 
quitting  the  fort,  and  crossing  the  Arkansas,  our  travellers  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  their  regular  out-camping,  and  severe  were  the  pri- 
vations they  had  to  undergo.  The  worst  of  all  was  the  "norther," 
a  fierce  blast  blowing  with  inconceivable  fury  across  the  prairie,  and 
rapidly  freezing  everything  exposed  to  its  inBuence.  Such  climacteric 
changes  must  prove  very  trying  to  the  constitution,  and  M.  Frobel  soon 
began  to  regret,  through  the  sharp  twitchings  of  a  rheumatic  attack,  that 
he  had  given  up  newspaper  editing  for  a  life  on  the  prairie.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  caravan  at  Fort  Fillmore,  our  author  takes  occasion  to 
make  the  following  remarks  about  the  American  army : 

Fort  Fillmore  had  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  dragoons. 
We  encamped  about  two  miles  down  the  valley,  and  a  soldier  from  the  fort,  a 
German  by  birth,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit.  His  complaints  about  bad  treatment 
we  saw  were  comically  contradicted  by  his  plump  face  and  his  thoroughly  com- 
fortable appearance.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  man,  indeed,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  He  was  armed  with  a  good  fowling-piece,  and  had  gone  out  to  kill  a 
turkey  or  hare,  as  an  extra  dainty.  He  was  evidently  revolving  in  his  thoughts 
an  idea  of  desertion;  and,  indeed,  we  met  him  in  Mexico  afterwards,  with 
several  comrades,  all  well  armed.  At  Chihuahua  I  found  the  Mexican  officers 
mounted  on  very  handsome  American  horses,  which  had  crossed  the  frontier  in 
this  wise,  and  had  been  sold  for  a  trifle.  On  asking  the  man  the  cause  of  his 
discontent,  I  found  it  emanated  chiefly  from  arbitrary  curtailment  of  pay,  and 
refusal  of  extra  pay  for  agriculture,  as  promised.  Such  curtailments  generally 
fell  into  the  officers'  pockets,  and  enabled  them  to  lead  a  luxurious  life.  If  the 
case  be  really  so,  we  must  doubly  admire  Uncle  Sam's  liberality,  which  is 
so  great  that^  after  deduction  of  all  defraudation,  more  is  left  for  the  soldier 
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tfam  he  can  earpend.  At  all  these  forts  the  tntrdler  ean  purchase  sated^ip 
rations  and  supcanrnmeraiY  cloaks,  the  latter  in  such  excdlent  condition  that 
manr  a  Qerman  citizen  womd  gkdly  wear  thorn.  I  do  not  believe  that  Snxopeans 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  luxury  in  the  administration  of  Ihe  United  States  army, 
and  if  the  same  attention  were  paid  to  the  adjutant-general's  department  the 
Americans  might  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  tneir  militaij  system.  These 
matters,  however,  are  not  in  much  better  condition  than  the  {nrntm^  department 
of  Congress^  in  which  the  nation  has  also  no  great  cause  for  boastmg.  But,  if 
we  examine  more  closely  into  the  repeated  desertions  from  these  frontier  forts, 
the  causes  will  be  preeminently  found  to  be  moral  The  officers  live  in  an 
aristocratic  seclusion  apart  from  the  soldiers,  and  nothing  is  done  to  save  the 
men  from  the  weariness  of  idleness.  The  majority  of  the  desertions  oecur 
through  ennui. 

When  the  caravan  arrived  within  distance  of  the  Mexican  frontier 
town,  £1  Paso,  M.  Mayer  thought  it  advisable  to  set  oat  before  it  to 
make  the  requisite  customs  arrangements,  and  was  accompanied  by  oar 
author.  They  found,  to  their  great  delight,  a  German  inn,  and  the  beds, 
though  dirty,  were  such  an  unwonted  luxury,  that  M.  Frobel  vrillingly 
pardoned  the  landlord  when  he  brought  him  a  dirty  tablecloth  instead 
of  a  towel.  As  in  all  Mexican  towns,  the  only  conversation  the  inha- 
bitants indulged  in  was  about  the  Indians.  They  were  worse  than  ever, 
and  carried  on  their  forays  to  the  very  gates  of  £1  Paso.  They  were 
chiefly  Apaches,  and  the  authorities  knew  no  better  way  of  keeping 
them  in  order  than  by  hiring  the  Comanches  to  attack  them.  This 
notable  scheme  was  eventually  frustrated  by  the  Indians  joining  in  their 
turn,  and  most  impartially  plundering  the  Christians.  The  negotiations 
with  the  custom-house  at  £1  Paso  lasted  a  week.  The  traders  never 
think  of  paying  according  to  the  Mexican  tariff,  but  succeed  in  getting 
their  goods  passed  for  one-half  or  one- third  the  proper  sum  bj  judicious 
bribery.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on,  we  may 
mention  that  M.  Mayer,  with  all  these  advantages  in  his  feivour,  paid 
more  than  10,000  dollars  for  duty.  The  import  of  some  articles  is 
entirely  forbidden,  such  as  ready-made  clothes,  of  which  M.  Mayer  had 
three  chests,  and  fondly  hoped  he  had  made  it  all  right  with  the 
director.  When  the  caravan  arrived  at  Chihuahua,  it  was  foand  that 
these  contraband  goods  had  been  denounced  from  £1  Paso,  and  thus  the 
officials  obtained  some  very  handsome  clothing  at  a  remarkably  cheap 
rate. 

Chihuahua,  or  the  ''  Town  of  Pleasures,"  is  situated  on  a  plateau, 
about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  silver 
smelting  works,  the  ore  being  brought  from  Santa  £ulalia,  about  fifteen 
miles  distant.  With  the  gradual  decay  of  the  mines  that  of  the  town 
has  kept  pace,  and  from  a  population  of  76,000  it  has  sunk  to  12,000, 
nearly  all  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  town  is  consequently  more  or  less 
unsafe.  M.  Frobel  was  warned  not  to  go  out  into  the  court-yard  after 
nightfall  without  his  pistols,  as  he  might  be  i^ot  from  the  overhxdmig 
windows.  The  female  portion  of  the  inhabitanis  are  in  a  wretehed 
moral  condition,  but  our  author  considers  that  they  are  to  be  regarded 
with  pity.  The  clergy  of  Mexico  are  foolish  enough  to  charge  an 
enormous  fee  for  solemnising  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  and  thus  the 
poorer  classes  are  obliged  to  live  in  sin.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  silver  ore  still  exbting  in  this  country,  we 
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may  state  tfiat  hnndreds  of  houses^  and  tbe  walls  of  gardens  and  fields 
round  the  town,  are  bnih  of  slag,  in  which  analytical  researches  have 
shown  that  there  is  enough  sUrer  to  render  the  stamping  remunerative. 
M.  Frobel  gives  us  also  a  more  favourable  account  of  Mexican  courage 
than  has  hitherto  be«i  conceded  : 

Gabriel  Guzman,  a  servant  on  a  neighboTmn^  estate,  with  seven  other  shep. 
herds  defended  his  master's  flocks  against  sixty-seven  Comanches  for  nine 
hours,  although  thev  mi^t  have  saved  themselves  by  deserting  the  flocks. 
All  the  eight  were  killed,  after  committing  ^reat  slaughter  among  the  enemy. 
Guzman  and  a  Comanche  were  found  lyii^  side  by  side,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hair,  and  each  transfixed  by  a  knire.  This  occurred  shortly  before  my 
arrival.  Another  man  of  the  $ame  class,  Jesus  Dominguez,  who  was  my  com- 
panion on  several  excursions,  is  renowned  for  his  daring  and  courage.  He 
has  been  repeatedly  wounded,  and  when  I  first  saw  him  was  suffering  from 
an  arrow-shot  near  his  back-bone.  In  order  to  recover  some  valuable  horses 
stolen  from  his  master  hj  the  Apadies,  he  followed  them  into  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  mountains  with  somie  comrades.  At  nightfall  they  caught  sight 
of  the  robbers.  Dominguez,  who  had  for  a  Ions  time  lived  as  prisoner  among 
the  Indians  when  a  boy^  took  off  his  clothes,  and  produced  a  startling  likeness 
of  a  Comanche  chief.-  He  hurried  on  foot  by  a  main  road  across  the  mountains, 
and  as  the  Apaches  passed  with  the  stolen  horses,  he  rushed  out  upon  them 
with  the  Comanche  war-cry.  He  shot  two  Apaches  from  their  horses,  and  so 
terrified  the  band,  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  confusion  not  only  to  carry  off 
the  stolen  horses  but  several  others  as  well.  Por  such  heroic  acts  these  men 
are  often  enough  ungratefullv  treated  by  their  masters.  Thus,  when,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  Dommguez  lost  his  own  horse,  his  master — a  very  rich  man 
— ^never  thought  of  making  up  his  loss. 

The  greatest  scourge  the  Mexicans  receive  from  the  Indians  is  the  loss 
of  their  children,  who  are  carried  off  into  captivity.  It  is  generally 
asserted  that  these  lads,  when  they  have  grown  wild  among  the  Indians, 
become  the  most  dangerous  robbers  and  fiercer  foes  of  the  whites  than 
the  Indians  themselves.  The  government  of  Chihuahua  have  tried 
various  experiments  to  put  the  Indians  down,  but  have  generally  failed. 
About  fifteen  years  back,  an  Irish  adventurer,  James  Kiricer,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  Shawnee  chief,  came  into  these  parts,  and 
entered  the  Mexican  service  with  his  band,  promising  to  carry  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Apaches.  They  went  on  very  well  for  seve- 
ral years,  until  the  band  being  decimated,  they  were  forced  to  resign  the 
unequal  contest.  In  1850,  the  government  engaged  the  services  of  a 
notorious  Texan  desperado,  Glanton,  who  arrived  at  Chihuahua  with  a 
band  of  similar  characters,  en  route  for  California.  These  men,  who 
were  paid  a  settled  price  for  each  scalp,  found  it  more  convenient  to  sell 
the  government  the  scalps  of  their  own  citizens,  whom  they  shot  down 
when  they  got  a  chance.  They  inflicted  but  slight  injury  on  the  Apaches, 
with  the  exception  of  a  disgraceful  massacre  of  a  party  invited,  under  a 
safe-conduct,  to  a  conference.  This  band  soon  became  more  dangerous  to 
the  state  than  were  the  Indians,  and  they  were  heartily  glad  when  they 
retired  to  California.  They  were  eventually  killed  to  a  man  on  the 
Colorado  by  the  Yuma  Indians.  In  1852,  Colonel  Langberg  met  the 
cdelnrated  Seminole  chief  '^  Wild  Cat,"  and  the  equally  well-known  Gover 
Jones,  the  negro,  with  the  remnants  of  the  expatriated  Seminole  tribe. 
The  colonel  engaged  them,  in  the  hope  of  employing  them  against  the 
Apadhes.     The  government  of  the  slate,  however^  declined  to  fulfil  the 
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agreement,  and  the  heroes  who  had  gained  a  classical  natne  in  the 
Morida  war  quitted  Chihoahtia  with  extreme  indignation,  declaring  that 
they  had  not  found  a  single  gentleman  among  all  the  members  of  the 
government.  At  length,  the  alliance  was  formed  with  the  Comanches, 
and  for  a  time  appeared  quite  successful,  as  •every  death  on  either  side 
was  so  much  gained;  but  this  pretty  plot  the  Indians  spoiled,  as  we  have 
already  stated. 

Our  author  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  visiting  the  interior  of  the 
state  through  an  offer  made  him  by  a  merchant,  who  asked  him  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  money-collecting  expedition.  Possibly  the  invitation 
was  not  perfectly  disinterested,  for  a  most  dangerous  country  had  to  be 
traversed,  and  a  bold  companion  was  very  desirable.  There  were  plenty 
of  banditti  about,  besides  the  perils  from  Indians,  but  M.  Frobel  did  not 
allow  these  to  daunt  his  inclination.  They  travelled  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  two  excellent  horses,  Don  Guillermo  driving,  and  our  author  seated 
by  his  side  holding  a  gun  ready  cocked.  They  were  preceded  by  Domin- 
guez  as  outrider,  and  had  a  formidable  arsenal  of  two-and-thirty  shots 
between  them.  Dominguez,  however,  was  a  host  in  himself:  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  ^11  the  tricks  of  the  Indians,  and  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them.  The  savages  murdered  his  father  and  brother, 
but  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  chief  Gomez,  the 
most  daring  ruffian  known  at  that  time  in  Northern  Mexico.  Gomez 
grew  so  fond  of  the  boy  that  he  at  length  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  con- 
ducted him  himself  close  to  the  gates  of  Chihuahua,  giving  him  good 
advice  for  his  future  guidance  against  the  Apaches.  '^  When  you  are 
travelling,"  the  old  chief  said,  "avoid  the  high  road;  always  keep  a 
hundred  paces  off  it,  for  the  Apache  conceals  himself  on  the  road,  and 
will  kill  you."  On  their  first  night  of  camping,  a  herd  brought  them 
some  pleasant  ^'  novedades"  from  the  south  of  the  state.  We  may  ob- 
serve here,  that,  in  this  happy  country,  the  word  novedades,  or  news,  is 
only  employed  in  an  unfortunate  sense,  and  principally  refers  to  accidents 
caused  by  Indians.  Thus,  ''  No  tiene  usted  novedades  ?"  sigpiifies  so 
much  as  "  Has  no  accident  occurred  to  you  ?"  or,  "  Are  you  quite  well  ?" 
**  No  hay  novedades,"  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  The  road  is  safe — I  have 
seen  no  Indians."  The  special  news,  then,  the  herd  brought,  was  that  a 
number  of  Chihuahuans,  on  the  road  to  Durango,  had  been  attacked  by 
Comanches,  several  being  killed,  and  suffering  a  loss  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  Our  author,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  any  inter- 
view with  the  savages,  although  out  in  their  country  for  a  month.  Yet 
he  must  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  witness  the  following : 

We  saw  in  the  distance  the  stately  buildings  of  the  Hapienda  de  los  Charcos, 
property  of  Don  Estanislao  Porros.  He  was  employed  at  this  time  in  building, 
at  the  unper  end  of  the  Canada,  a  large  fortified  house  to  shelter  trav^ers 
afi^st  the  savages.  The  building  was  nearly  finished  as  we  rode  past.  A  month 
later,  however,  when  we  had  returned  safe  and  sound  to  Chihualiua,  a  band  of 
Apaches  occupied  the  house  during  the  night,  attacked  from  it  a  passing  caravan, 
and  murdered  from  twelve  to  fifteen  persons. 

Among  other  curious  anecdotes  our  author  heard  about  the  Indians, 
was  one  relating  to  an  Apache  chief  who  had  received  a  decent  educa- 
tion in  the  house  of  a  clergyman  in  Sonora  State.  When  he  set  up  on 
his  own  account  as  a  robber,  he  employed  his  ability  to  read  and  write  as 
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well  as  any  civilised  highwayman  could  ha?e  done.  He  stopped  the  mails 
coming  from  the  mines,  obtained  all  the  necessary  information  from  the 
letters  as  to  transport  of  silver  and  goods,  and  did  altogether  a  most 
thriving  business.  At  length  he  fell  with  his  band  into  an  ambuscade  of 
Mexican  soldiers,  and  they  were  utterly  exterminated.  This  Indian  lived 
with  a  Mexican  girl,  whom  he  had  stolen  from  her  father's  house.  She 
played  her  part  in  the  fight  against  the  soldiers  like  a  thorough  Indian 
woman.  Her  countrymen  cried  to  her  that  they  knew  her,  and  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  if  she  surrendered.  She  spumed  the  offer,  however, 
and  fell  with  the  last  of  the  band,  after  killing  several  of  the  soldiers  with 
her  arrows. 

Among  the  many  curious  customs  still  kept  up  in  Mexico  is  one  which 
seems  derived  from  the  old  Roman  law.  Whenever  a  debtor  is  unable  to 
meet  the  first  claims  of  his  creditor,  he  is  compelled  to  become  his  slave. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  within  M.  Frobel's  knowledge,  and  as  it 
throws  a  strange  light  on  Mexican  manners  and  customs,  we  will  make 
an  excerpt : 

A  respectable  man  in  Temdsachie  had  bought  goods  from  time  to  time  of  Don 
Guillermo  in  Chihuahua.  The  latter  had  ^ven  him  credit  for  some  hundred 
dollars^  and  had  always  been  punctually  paid.  The  man  died,  and  the  son  came 
to  town  with  a  letter  apparently  written  by  the  dying  father,  in  which  the  trader 
was  asked  to  bestow  the  same  favour  on  the  son.  Don  Guillermo  willingly 
acceded.  The  young  man  took  up  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods. 
Three  years  elapsed  without  payment,  and  the  don  now  thought  of  looking  him 

up "  Natividad,"  said  Don  Guillenno,  " as  you  did  not  come  to  me,  I 

must  come  to  you.  Why  have  you  not  been  to  Chihuahua  lately  ?"  "  Sir,  I 
was  unable  to  pay  your  honour."  "  Can  you  pay  me  now  ?"  "  No ;  I  am  poor ; 
I  have  nothing."  "  Then  you  must  come  with  me  and  work  for  me."  "  I  am 
ready :  I  believe  your  honour's  demand  is  just."  "Then  get  ready,  for  I  have 
no  time  to  spare."  "  I  am  ready :  I  wear  all  I  possess  on  my  body."  This  all 
consisted  of  an  old  straw  hat,  a  coarse  cotton  shirt,  a  pair  of  wiae  trousers  of 
unbleached  linen,  sandals,  and  a  gay  but  ragged  serape,  with  which  even  the 
poorest  Mexican  theatrically  drapes  his  rags.  During  the  whole  of  this  conversa- 
tion, which  decided  the  fate  of  several  human  beings,  we  had  not  dismounted, 
nor  the  old  mother  uttered  a  word.  She  now  burst  into  tears,  and  turned  to  the 
don.  "  Your  honour  is  in  the  right,  but  how  wretched  I  am  in  my  old  days.  He 
is  my  only  child.  But  I  have  long  foreseen  he  would  not  console  my  last  years. 
He  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his  father.  But  will  not  the  caballeros  dis- 
mount and  enter  my  lowly  nut  P"  she  added,  with  that  courtesy  which  even  the 
lowest  man  of  Spanish  descent  never  forgets.  "  Yes,"  said  Don  Guillermo,  as 
we  entered  the  hut,  "  his  father  was  a  respectable  man.  How  has  his  son  got 
into  such  a  wretched  condition  P"  "  Oh,  sir,  he  gambled  away  his  whole  fortune." 
"  Had  it  not  been  for  his  father's  letter,  I  should  not  have  given  him  credit. 
How  could  he  recommend  a  son  whose  bad  character  he  must  have  known  P" 
'^  Ah,  sir,  my  husband  did  not  write  the  letter :  the  boy  forged  it  by  the  advice 
of  bad  comrades."  "Then  you  deserve  to  be  punished,"  said  the  oon,  turning 
to  the  young  man;  "and  you,  senora,"  he  added,  to  the  old  woman,  "can 
console  yourself.  In  his  present  state  the  boy  can  be  of  no  comfort  to  you.  I 
will  take  charge  of  him.  I  will  teach  him  to  work  and  live  like  a  respectable 
man,  and  I  trust  he  will  return  to  you  hereafter  to  be  a  credit  to  you.  lou  will 
follow  me  to  Texas,"  he  said,  turning  again  to  the  son.  "  Wherever  your  honour 
pleases,"  the  latter  said ;  and  after  a  short  stay,  during  which  the  old  woman 
regaled  us  with  "tortillas"  and  "frijoles,"  while  Natividad  was  taking  leave  of 
his  wife  and  kissing  his  child,  we  left  the  village  and  commenced  our  return.  It 
is  curious  that  the  whole  affair,  which  did  not  occupy  half  an  hour,  was  settled 
without  the  intervention  of  any  public  authority. 
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On  the  voad  the  traveUers  picked  ap  another  debtor,  who,  althooglihe 
had  been  a  robber  during  his  career,  evinced  not  the  slightest  hentation 
to  obey  Don  Guillermo's  reqoisition.  The  two  men  were  compelled  to 
run  at  full  speed  after  the  canii^e,  but  they  had  no  alternative,  unless 
die  J  preferred  being  scalped  by  the  Apaches.  At  Cerro  Pietro  the  tra- 
vellers put  up  at  the  house  of  a  robber  chief,  and  Don  GniOermo  would 
haye  liked  to  carry  him  off  as  a  Peon  too,  for  he  was  deep  in  his  books. 
But  great  personages  cannot  be  treated  like  the  commonalty,  for  the 
man,  besides  standing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  band,  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  gentlemen  in  the  town.  He  received  Don  Gullai&o 
with  excessive  politeness,  and  business  was  settled  with  an  infinity  of 
courteous  phrases.  Not  a  word  was  said,  however,  about  payment  on 
account,  for  even  if  the  gentleman  had  paid  up,  the  travellers  would,  in 
all  probalnlity,  have  been  stopped  on  the  road  and  made  to  refund.  On 
the  return  to  Chihuahua,  a  sudden  alarm  of  Indians  set  the  little  party 
in  commotion,  and  arms  were  hurriedly  given  to  the  Peons.  Strange  to 
say,  they  made  no  attempt  to  assert  their  liberty,  but  willingly  ft^owed 
their  new  master  to  a  life  of  slavexy. 

On  returning  to  Chihuahua,  M.  Frobel  remained  the  winter,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Mexican  revolution.  The  garriscm  ^'  pro- 
nounced" and  deposed  the  government,  and  our  author  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  very  thick  of  that  commotion  which  had  secured  to  him 
a  necessity  of  existence  at  home.  The  result  of  his  investigations  was 
that  continental  nations  might  take  a  profitable  example  by  the  Mexicans 
as  to  the  way  a  revolution  should  be  conducted.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  practice  makes  perfect,  and  hence  ought  to  feel  no  surprise 
that  the  Chihuahuans  deposed  their  government  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness. By  the  time  Germany  has  gone  through  an  equal  number  of  revo- 
tionary  phases,  she  will  evince  none  of  those  excesses  which  M.  Frobel 
appears,  honestly  enough,  we  believe,  to  regret.  The  chief  benefit  our 
author  derived  from  the  emeute  was  that  it  procured  him  employment  as 
head  of  the  commissariat  and  field-train  departments  of  the  revolutionaiy 
army,  the  new  general  having  hired  from  Messrs.  Mayer  and  Co.  ten  of 
the  largest  waggons,  with  die  necessary  adjuncts,  for  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars.  At  the  head  of  these  M.  Frobel  set  out  for  £1  Paso 
once  more. 

Our  expeditionary  force  consisted  of  five  hundred  infantry,  fifty-five  cavalry, 
and  six  to  eight  guns.  The  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  were  well  accontred, 
and  looked  very  creditable ;  but  a  smaller  number,  of  rather  eqniyocal  character, 
might  m(Mre  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  ^ang  of  gipsies  than  for  a  portion  of  a 
state's  military  force.  These  fellows,  with  a  numerous  band  of  women  and 
children,  who  always  follow  a  Mexican  army,  gave  a  strange  and  most  grotesque 
character  to  our  marches  and  encampments.  Here,  one  of  these  bright  boys, 
whose  entire  uniform  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  an  old  straw  hat— another  who 
had  wrapped  his  naked  body  in  a  striped  blanket,  while  wearing  on  his  head  a 
quite  regulation  shako — a  third  who  had  only  a  pair  of  trousers  on,  but  who 
seemed  burdened  even  by  this  slight  costume,  for  he  had  tucked  up  one  leg  to 
the  knee — there  a  woman  with  one  child  on  her  arm  and  leading  another,  con- 
tinuing the  long  day  or  night  march  under  this  burden  without  a  murmur — an- 
other who  had  earned  for  many  miles  from  the  last  watering-place  two  gourds 
full  of  water.  In  spite  of  her  fatigue,  she  was  ever  ready  to  offer  the  thirs^ 
men  a  part  of  her  supply.    The  devotion  and  perseverance  of  these  women  is 
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admirable,  for  only  the  desire  of  beine  near  their  husbands,  and  waiting  upon 
them,  coidd  induce  them  to  form  the  desperate  resolve  of  enduring  a  march,  on 
the  first  morning  of  whidi  sereral  men  fdl  dead  from  sun-strokes.  In  spite  of 
all  the  fatknies  of  the  march,  our  camp  was  always  the  scene  of  the  cheeriest 
humour.  Three  bands  tried  to  keep  up  our  spirits  from  time  to  time.  The 
cookings  eating,  and  drinking  went  on  amidst  gossip,  laughter,  and  jests.  The 
conversation  of  the  Mexican  populace  b  witty  enough,  and  relates  to  subjects 
we  should  hardly  expect.  One  of  our  waggoners,  a  native  of  new  Mexico, 
carried  on  a  lengthened  conversation  with  a  Chihuahuan  about  the  respective 
merits  of  their  countrymen.  "  In  New  Mexico,"  I  heard  him  say,  "  the  people 
make  good  verses,  and  you  cannot  do  that."  ''  Yes,"  the  Chihuahuan  replied, 
"  our  people  are  not  so  poetical,  but  they  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
world.  I  should  like  to  Vnow  on  what  German  road  waggoners  carry  on  such 
a  conversation  P  One  day,  while  walking  about  camp,  I  saw  a  soldier  reading  a 
book  about  the  French  Itevolution.  When  I  went  up  to  him,  he  began  talkmg 
about  this  subject,  and  diverged  from  it  to  the  state  of  Mexico,  wliich  he  re- 
garded in  a  gloomy  light. 

Before  the  convoy  reached  £1  Paso^  a  courier  arrived  to  inform  them 
that  Santa  Ana  had  been  af^inted  president,  and  approved  of  the  march. 
Great  festivities  were  institated,  but  M.  Frbbel  appears  doubtful  whether 
they  were  sincere.  During  the  entire  march  the  Indians  displayed  their  na- 
tural impudence  by  surrounding  the  camp  each  night  and  setting  fire  to 
the  prairie,  at  considerable  risk  of  blowing  up  the  ammunition  waggons. 
At  the  Hacienda  Encinillas  our  author  saw  a  flock  of  six  thousand  sheep 
defended  by  two  six-pounder  g^s,  which  moved  along  the  plain  on  either 
side  of  them.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  his  return  to  £1  Paso,  he  found  the 
entire  place  covered  by  dead  or  dying  sheep.  The  two  guns  were  left 
unprotected,  for  the  Apaches  had  attacked  the  shepherds,  driven  off  the 
escort,  carried  away  a  large  number  of  sheep  to  the  mountains,  and 
lanced  several  hundred  on  the  spot, — an  amusement  of  which  they  are 
very  fond.  After  completing  his  arrangements  with  the  Messrs.  Mayer, 
our  author  returned  to  New  York  for  a  while,  whence  he  proceeded  even- 
tually with  another  waggon  train  to  Texas.  As  we,  however,  visited 
that  country  so  recently  in  the  agreeable  company  of  the  Abb6  Dome- 
nech,  this  portion  of  M.  Frobel's  work  need  not  detain  us.  The  ^t  that 
he  has  returned  to.  Grermany  appears  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery  from  the  socialistic  tendencies  which  forced  him  to  quit 
his  £Eitherland  in  the  first  instance. 
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A  DREAM  OF  NAXOS. 

BY  MABY   C.   F.   MONCK. 

The  Sim  went  down  upon  the  Grecian  sea» 

And  on  the  fair  and  lovely  Cyclades, 

Qnenching  his  fiery  arrows  in  the  waves— 

The  blue,  smooth-swellinff,  foam-belled  summer  waves— 

That  broke  in  music  on  the  yellow  sands. 

A  charmed  heaven  was  o'er  me,  and  around 
Lay  scenes  which  well  might  tempt  to  the  belief 
Held  bv  the  ancient  poets,  that  their  gods 
Had  on;  forsaken  the  august  delights 
Of  high  Olympus  for  the  odorous  shades 
And  verdant  meads  of  Naxos. 

Snow-wliite  flocks 
Fed  on  the  rich  soft  herbage  of  the  vales. 
Where  wandering  streams,  so  free  from  aught  impure 
That  one  might  count  the  white  and  purple  shells 
And  tinted  pebbles  of  their  shallow  beds, 
Now  mirrored  back  the  changes  of  the  sky, 
And  now  in  pools  more  deep  and  dark,  yet  clear, 
Beneath  the  dark-leaved,  fair-flowered  myrtle  boughs. 
Formed  baths,  where  in  the  haunted  days  of  old 
The  heated  nymphs  had  laved  their  beauteous  forms. 
Fearless  that  gaze  of  Satyr  or  of  Faun 
Gould  pierce  the  screen  of  bell,  and  bud,  and  leaf. 

The  soft  air  bathed  my  brow  with  cooling  balm 
Of  aromatic  blossoms,  for  the  hills 
That  met  the  shore  were  overgrown  with  thyme 
And  scented  heath,  whence  the  great  golden  bees. 
Which  built  their  nests  in  hollows  of  the  rocks. 
Sucked  such  rich  fragrant  juices  as  might  shame 
The  boasted  limpid  honey  of  the  mounts 
Of  Hybla  and  Hymettus. 

From  the  woods, 
Where  the  pomegranate  ripened  in  the  sun. 
And  groves  of  orange  and  of  lemon  bent 
With  fruit,  that  through  the  glossy  dark-green  leaves 
Gleamed  like  red  orbs  of  gold,  came  murmurings 
Of  happy  winged  creatures ;  and  the  elms 
Were  crowned  with  such  long  wreaths  of  clustered  grapes 
And  graceful  leaves,  as  the  close  twining  vines 
Glad  their  rough  arms  with  beauty,  that  I  thought 
The  curls  of  Bacchus  never  wore  a  crown 
Would  lend  them  more  of  grace. 

Along  the  heights 
The  pale-hued  olives  waved,  and  giant  figs 
Mellowed  to  ripeness,  and  great  mulbernes. 
With  thousana  other  of  her  richest  gifts. 
The  earth  bestowed  upon  this  favoured  isle. 
And  as  I  lav  beneath  the  drooping  vines. 
The  hum  of  insects,  and  the  low  sweet  moan 
Of  the  bright  ocean,  lulled  me  into  rest. 
But  with  such  gentle  pace  did  sleep  come  on. 
So  gradual  was  the  drawing  of  the  veil 
Between  my  senses  and  the  outer  world, 
I  felt  not  where  thought  faded  into  dreams. 
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I  saw  upon  the  cocka  a  hunum  fonn«" 
A  woman,  beautiful,  and  flair,  and  7oang<-— 
Alas !  that  beauty  such  as  hers  no  more 
Is  seen  on  earth,  to  urge  the  sculptor's  art 
To  emulate  its  perfect  outward  form. 
And  bid  the  poet  breathe  his  life  away 
In  the  fond  effort  to  find  blowing  words 
That  mij^ht,  however  faintly,  shadow  forth 
The  loving  heart  within,  that  lent  its  charm 
To  every  glance  and  gesture. 

On  the  rocks 
She  lay  asleen ;  her  golden  hair,  unbound, 
Plowed  in  ricn  masses  of  bright  wavy  curls 
Over  her  white  robe  to  her  bttle  feet. 
Half  buried  in  the  green  and  yielding  moss. 
One  white  arm  pillowed  that  sweet  antique  head. 
Whose  straight,  pure,  delicate  outline  had  no  peer. 
And  a  warm  flush  burned  on  the  smooth  round  cheek. 
Whose  dimples,  as  she  smiled  in  happy  dreams. 
Showed  like  the  ripples  of  a  glassy  I^e 
With  sunset  glories  on  it. 

As  she  breathed. 
The  radiant  silken  tresses  o'er  her  spread 
Heaved  with  the  heaving  of  the  swan-white  breast 
They  but  half  veiled. 

I  knew  her  queenly  brow— 
The  daughter  of  a  king — ^the  beautiful. 
The  peeness  Ariadne,  and  I  bent 
To  catch  the  perfume  of  the  gentle  breath 
That  issued  from  her  red,  red  parted  lips. 
But  as  I  bent,  the  fringes — goid-tippe^  long. 
And  brown  as  autumn  nuts — that  ed^ed  those  lids 
So  fair  and  delicately  veined,  were  stirred — 
A  moment  quivered.    Then  her  starry  eves 
Beamed  full  upon  me,  darkly-blue  and  clear 
As  is  the  clouoless  sl^  of  summer  noon 
Beflected  in  a  shadowy  woodland  stream. 
One  hasty  glance  she  cast  around  the  spot. 
And  starting  up,  she  scanned  the  shining  beach. 
Where  the  moist  sand  bore  traces  of  a  keel 
Dragged  o'er  it  hastily. 

Then  wild  alarm 
Paled  her  young  face,  and  lightened  in  her  eye. 
She  wrung  her  fairy  hands,  and  cried  aloud. 
And  the  grey  mountains  and  the  silent  vales. 
The  sounding  shore  with  all  its  creeks  and  bays. 
The  air  above  her,  and  the  woods  beneath. 
With  thousand  echoing  tones  gave  back  the  cry 
Of  "Theseus !  Theseus !"  but  no  other  voice 
Gave  answer  to  her  wail.    And  now  her  gaze , 
Discerned  upon  the  far  horizon's  bound 
A  bark,  so  (ustant  that  to  other  eyes 
It  mieht  have  seemed  a  sea-bird  on  the  waves. 
But  she— the  lost !  deserted !  knew  it  well  : 
It  was  her  false  love's  galley. 

How  she  wept. 
And  rent  her  golden  hair,  and  beat  her  breast. 
Let  them  whose  love  like  hers  has  been  betrayed. 
Find  words  to  tell— my  heart  can  give  me  none. 

"  Oh,  Theseus  \  Theseus  I  hast  thou  left  me  thus  P 
Me !— and  I  perilled  life  to  save  thee  thine  I 
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Me !— and  I  left;  my  ftther  uA  mj  kia, 

Toi^t  the  doty  tlMA  a  daagbter  owei 

To  mm  who  gave  her  life»  to  letooa  thee 

From  the  dr^  labjriaith*-a&d  aU  for  thia! 

I  know  thou  wilt  oome  back  to  me  no  moM— 

Thou  wilt  not  come  to  her  w1k>  hath  noaght  else 

In  all  the  world  hut  thee.    Oh,  l^eaeos  I  ThMeas 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  th j  Towf  ,  thj  oatha. 

That  won  mo  to  forget  all  eke  but  thee? 

Oh,  Ariadne !— miserable !  lost ! 

Deserted  Ariadne !    Cursed  for  aye 

The  day  that  saw  thee  bom,  and  doubly  curst 

The  hour  that  brought  that  stranger,  false  and  fair. 

Before  thy  sight !    My  Theseus!  oh  return  1 

*T]A  but  some  idle  sport  to  try  my  lore^ 

But  be  not  cruel  or  suspioioas,  ^nieeeiui. 

Have  I  not  proved  how  much  my  love  could  bear. 

To  please  or  prc^t  thee  f    Come  back,  oome  back  I 

Oh  r  shall  I  not  behold  thee  any  more  f " 

But  still  the  echoes  answered  her  alone. 
And  still  the  distant  bark  kept  on  its  way 
Between  the  sea  and  sky — now  but  a  speck-— 
Now  fainter— ferther  still— and  now  'tis  gone 
And  the  monotonous  lapping  of  the  sea 
Brought  back  the  waters  that  had  borne  him  on. 

But  while  she  wept  and  raved,  I  saw  advance 

From  a  dim  marble  ^tto  in  the  lulls 

A  being  on  whose  vme-wreathed,  bright^tressed  head 

Bested  a  glory  and  a  joyous  youth 

No  mortal  ever  wore ;  his  £sce  was  flushed, 

And  QOB  hand  held  hus  thyrsus. 

It  was  he, 
The  deity  of  Naxos,  and  he  came 
To  comfort  and  to  woo  the  beauteous  waif 
The  bounteous  ocean  cast  upon  his  isle. 
At  first  she  shrank  from  him,  and  would  not  hear 
The  words  he  spake.    But  soon  her  shrieks  were  hlled 
To  moans  and  sobs ;  and  as  he  further  urged, 
She  sat  in  silence,  listening,  but  her  eyes 
Still  wandering  o'er  the  waters.    Then  at  length 
She  yielded  to  his  guiding  hand,  and  rose. 
And  so  he  led  her  o'er  the  glistening  sands. 
Along  the  shore  towards  his  temple  grot ; 
But  ever  and  anon  she  turned  her  head. 
And  took  the  wide  horizon  in  a  glance. 
And,  with  a  brief  and  sudden  frenzy  seized. 
Cried,  "  Theseus,  my  loved  Theseus  I  oh  retnm  !** 

But  I  awoke,  and  knew  that  I  had  dreamed 
Of  fables  that  were  once  religious  faith ; 
And  dull  reality  chased  far  away 
The  vision  of  the  maiden  in  her  woe. 
And  the  consoling  Bacchus. 

Can  it  be. 
That  in  this  old-world  story  of  the  nymph 
So  comforted  doth  lurk  a  hidden  jest. 
And  Ariadne,  when  she  found  her  love 
Grone,  fled  for  ever,  sought  and  haply  found 
For^etfolness  in  the  inspiring  draughts 
Which  claim  the  jovial  Backus  for  their  god? 
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A  PEEP  AT  THE  YAE  WEST. 

BT  Air  EIiaiilSHXB* 

No  iamenesg  is  00  wearisome  a§  tbat  encountered  at  sea*  I  will  not| 
in  consequencey  inflict  ennui  upon  the  reader  by  a  reeapitulation  of  our 
no^doings  on  board  ship  in  a  tvansatlantic  Toyage  to  Boston.  The  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  in  which  I  made  the  passage  was  a  kindi  attentive^ 
open-heartedy  and  obliging  seaman,  resident  in  the  port  to  which  I  wai 
bound.  We  had  what  was  called  a  ^'  fair''  run,  though  to  me  **  fair"  was 
'*  foul,"  for  no  funeral  i^ooession  could  exceed  in  sluggishness  the  "  plea- 
sant and  speedy  passage"  we  made,  adopting  the  captain's  phraseology. 
The  animal  ycle|ii  the  sloth,  which  takes  a  week  to  climb  a  tree,  was  in 
motion  swift  as  **  greased  lightning"  to  that  of  the  ressd,  judging  by 
my  feelings,  aAd  using  the  Yankee  term  so  expressiye  for  the  occasiony 
if  not  implying  the  most  elegant  of  oomparisons. 

Boston  Bay  is  pretty^  studded  with  green  islands.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  narrow,  and,  in  appearancej  strongly  defended;  they  told 
me  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  mounted  guns.  I  was  surprised  at  the  form 
of  quarantine  being  gone  through,  though  it  would  appear  only  as  a 
matter  of  form.  Several  Bostonians  came  on  board,  and  were  not  merely 
civil  but  retJly  polite.  They  had  been  boating,  and  proffered  me  some 
of  the  fruit  they  had  taken  with  them  for  use  during  their  excursion. 
We  were  tugged  up  to  our  anchorage  off  the  far-famed  Bunker's  Hill, 
so  renowned  in  the  Watf  of  Independence. 

I  was  strnek  with  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  around  me,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  "  old  country,"  as  some  of  the  Boston  Americans 
still  call  England*  They  informed  me  that  anthracite  coal  alone  was 
burned  in  the  city,  but  that  could  hardly  have  been  the  cause,  though  it 
g^ve»  out  but  little  smoke.  The  heat  was  excessive,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  ninety-eight  degrees,  and  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of 
haze  in  the  horixon ;  a  thing  I  eould  not  comprehend.  The  inconvenience 
of  an  unceasing  and  very  cof»outf  perspiration  was  the  consequence,  with 
Some  inability  to  sleep,  thcrugh  not  to  rest. 

The  city,  regularly  built,  though  the  streets  are  rather  narrow,  was 
completely  old  English  in  aspeet-^^'that  is^  it  bore  a  resemblance  to  some 
of  our  older  towns,  in  which  the  aspect  of  half  a  century  ago  is  unmasked 
by  newer  edifices.  It  is  much  of  it  substantially  erected  of  the  granite 
found  in  the  vicinity,  whence  it  bears,  in  its  native  nomenclature,  the 
name  of  the  '^  granite  eity«"  The  suburbs,  to  which  passengers  and 
g^oods  are  conveyed  by  steam-ferries,  are  remarkably  still  and  free  of 
bustle.  There  the  houses,  generally  built  of  wood,  are  painted  of  a  light 
colour,  and  the  windows  have  all  green  Venetian  blinds,  looking  clean 
and  airy.  In  the  eity,  the  market-place  of  bluish  granite,  and  the 
Custom  House,  supported  by  columns  of  the  same  material,  each  of  a 
sing^le  stone,  struck  me  as  the  most  remarkable  edifices.  Referring  to 
the  last-mentioned  establishment^  I  found  its  officers  very  civil,  doing  the 
duty  without  annoyance  beyond  what  was  necessary.     I  was  told  they 
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were  very  highly  paid  compared  to  our  own,  and  that  one  there  did  the 
duty  of  half  a  dozen  in  England. 

It  was  a  pleasing  source  of  reflection,  so  far  from  home,  to  find  myself 
apparently  among  English  people,  to  hear  my  native  tongue  spoken  by 
all  around  me,  and  to  find  so  little  difference  in  manners,  and  in  the 
aspect  of  the  streets  and  shops.  Still,  the  latter  were  but  second-rate  to 
those  at  home,  and  drapery  goods  dear.  The  difference  in  the  dialect 
here  did  not  equal  that  between  a  town-bred  Londoner  and  one  bred  in 
some  of  the  English  counties.  To  reflective  persons  this  must  be  a  source 
of  honest  pride.  The  language  of  our  island  must  soon  rule  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Darien  isthmus,  in  America,  among  a  population  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  and  in  like  manner  will  it  soon  prevail  over  the  vast 
shores  of  Australia. 

A  street  called  Eleventh-street  was  one  of  the  handsomest  I  saw  in  the 
city.  I  visited  what  is  caUed  *'  the  Common,"  a  sort  of  park  for  pro- 
menade, having  an  undulating  surface,  tastefully  planted.  There  is  a 
noted  willow-tree  here,  looked  upon  as  a  relic,  and  fenced  round,  remark- 
able for  having  sprung  up  from  a  gentleman's  walking-stick.  There  was 
a  museum,  which  I  £d  not  visit,  and  a  theatre  near  it.  I  found  the 
acting  poor,  and  the  audience  scanty,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  great  heat 
of  the  weather — greater  than  had  been  felt  for  years — and  barely  sustain- 
able in  such  a  place  among  a  closely-packed  audience,  even  by  the  natives 
of  an  American  climate. 

The   gentlemen  appeared  to  me  much  more  English    than  those 
of  New  York,  or  any  of  the  country  whom  I  had  met  in  England. 
There  was  more  mildness  of  manner,  and  even  gentleness,  particularly 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.     Slenderer  in  frame  than  the  men  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  women,  they  were  urbane  and  even  polite  in 
manner.  I  have  to  express  my  full  sense  of  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 
The  New  Englanders  are  among  the  best  specimens  I  have  seen  of 
their  country.     Very  far  above  the  usual  mark  of  English  tradesmen  in 
appearance,  manner,  and  modes  of  thinking,  they  may  be  said  to  hold  a 
place  between  the  tradesman  and  the  gentleman  at  home.     As  to 
manner,  they  were  neither  rude  nor  servile.     The  American  ladies  did 
not  strike  me  so  highly.     Two  or  three  beautiful  young  faces  I  certainly 
encountered,  but  the  generality  were  thin,  and  pallid  of  complexion.    Of 
the  two  or  three  sweet  faces  I  met  among  the  young,  their  mode  of 
dressing  did  not  set  them  off  to  advantage.     In  a  general  way,  the  fair 
sex  does  not  inspire  the  stranger  with  those  favourable  ideas  which  in 
some  other  countries  they  seldom  fail  to  produce.     Their  pale,  marble 
features  and  complexion,   with  their  fragile  forms,  are  not  met  by 
those  artificial  means  which  tend  to  obviate  such  disadvantages  even 
among  the  more  juvenile.     Those  near  middle  life  seem  to  fade  prema- 
turely at  a  period  when  in  Europe  beauty  is  often  in  its  ripeness  of 
bloom.     That  the  American  ladies  are  by  no  means  as  attentive  as  they 
might  be  to  gracefulness  in  their  attire  must  be  fully  admitted.     In  their 
morning  habiliments  they  of^en  look  slovenly,  in  pface  of  wearing  them 
gracefully  loose  and  easy.     Here  and  there  in  the  streets,  though  but 
rarely,  did  I  see  a  female  elegantly  or  even  well  dressed.     The  ma- 
jority were  in  appearance  such  as,  coming  into  one  of  our  cities  from 
the  rural  districts,  are  often  called  '^  country  cuts.*'     They  seemed  much 
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less  refined  than  the  same  class  in  Europe.  Their  voices  were  loud, 
and  struck  me  as  being  greatly  disproportionate  to  their  light  bodily 
frames. 

I  cannot^  before  I  leave  this  city,  omit  to  mention  that  the  high 
temperature  of  the  day  was  moderated  at  sundown  by  the  most  delicious 
freshness  of  the  atmosphere.  All  appeared  to  be  new  born  at  sunset ; 
nor  did  I  suffer  from  the  intense  heat  so  much  as  I  expected.  Weak 
brandy-and-water  was  represented  as  the  best  beverage  to  keep  up  the 
perspiration,  the  existence  of  which  here  is  so  necessary  to  health.  Day 
after  day  the  temperature  had  been  nearer  100  deg.  than  90  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit.  Despite  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  I  should  consider 
Boston  and  its  society  one  of  the  pleasantest  residences  for  an  Englishman, 
out  of  the  "  old  country,"  in  which  his  native  tongue  is  spoken.  I  should 
prefer  it  to  any  of  our  colonies,  in  which  there  are  always  too  many 
classes  full  of  silly  pretension. 

I  took  leave  of  one  or  two  American  acquaintance  with  regret.  Genuine 
hospitality  was  displayed  to  me  on  every  side,  though  I  scarcely  possessed 
a  single  introduction.     I  took  a  place  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
way to  Albany  by  express.      The   country  through  which  I  passed 
agreeably  disappointed  me.     It  was  in  most  places  densely  wooded,  and 
the  green  colour  of  the  surface  fresh  and  deep  as  at  home.     Some  parts 
through  which  we  passed  so  much  resembled  Derbyshire  and  the  west  of 
Yorkshire,  I  could  scarcely  believe  I  was  not  in  my  own  dear  island. 
Wooden  houses,  which  here  and  there  appeared,  tended  to  weaken  the 
illusion  that  I  was  not  in  Old  in  place  of  New  England.     Huge  granite 
blocks  in  some  places  seemed  as  if  rained  over  the  ground ;  they  were 
apparently  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  square.     Streams  amid  dark 
forests,  and  the  gorgeous  appearance  of  some  wild  flowers,  and  azalias 
in  profusion,  I  could  notice  in  my  rapid  transit.     I  left  Boston  at  one 
o'clock,  and  reached  Albany  at   half-past  eleven — a  fine  town,  con- 
structed for  the  most  part  of  red  brick,  the  shops  much  finer  than  in 
Boston;  indeed,  equal  in  some  respects  to  those  in  Oxford-street  at 
home. 

At  Albany,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  a  boarding-house  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets.  The  best  are  Broadway  and  State-street.  The  prices 
of  manufactured  goods  I  found  high  here  compared  to  England,  but 
groceries  and  spirits  cheap.  I  left  Albany  for  Buffalo,  a  place  of  great 
traffic  and  populous,  but  straggling.  It  has  a  novel  air  in  everything^ 
and  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  mushroom  fashion,  nothing  appearing  to 
be  the  result  of  design,  but  all  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  set  out  their 
dwellings  originally  by  accident,  and  afterwards  had  attempted  to  make 
a  uniform  town  upon  an  accidental  arrangement  of  the  houses. 

I  inspected  Niagara,  which  has  been  described  to  satiety.  It  lies  but 
a  short  distance  from  this  busy,  bustling,  and  outlandish  place,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  one  day,  from  its  position,  a  first-rate  town  of  the  Union, 
if  it  is  not  so  at  present. 

My  intention  when  I  first  set  out  was  to  visit  the  Lakes  as  far  as 
Michigan,  and  then  cross  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa,  for  I  determined  to 
penetrate  into  the  far  west,  so  as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  Nature  in  her 
wildest  mood.  The  business  which  brought  me  to  America  I  concluded 
in  the  few  days  I  spent  at  Boston,  and  nothing  remained  to  prevent  ao 
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OTerland  journey  to  Califoniia,  if  I  felt  inclined  to  return  home  by  Cftpe 
Horn  or  Panama.     I  therefore  proceeded  to  Toledo  by  railway,  along  Ae 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  towards  the  west.     The  shores  of  the  Lakes  are  gene- 
rally flat  and  uninteresting.  The  railroad  passes  through  primeval  forests, 
and  in  many  places  intercepts  the  view  of  the  great  inland  seas  over 
which  no  opposing  shore  is  perceptible.     Toledo  appeared  to  be  one  of 
those  ephemeral  places  of  which  so  many  are  scattered  all  over  the  Stated- 
infant  towns  which  in  time  g^w  into  populous  cities,  where,  as  here,  a 
busy  trade  by  the  Lake  shipping  is  carried  on.     The  railway  enters 
Toledo  upon  piles  driven  into  the  soil  beneath  the  bed  of  a  river,  the  rails 
being  laid  on  cross  timbers  upon  their  tops.    The  heat  was  intolerable,  and 
the  dust  added  to  the  suffering.     The  carriages,  too,  of  whieh  one  class 
was  lined  with  Utrecht  velvet,  added  to  the  high  temperature,  increased 
the  inconvenience,  and  made  me  get  into  the  second-class  carriages,  which 
were  without  linings.     These  long  carriages  are  more  convenient  than 
ours.  They  hold  eighty  persons,  who  sit  facing  the  engine.   Each  seat  will 
contain  two  persons,  and  between  the  seats  there  is  a  walk  down  the 
middle.  Thus  four  sit  in  a  line,  two  on  each  side  of  the  walk  or  passage, 
which  runs  from  end  to  end.     The  seats  turn  over,  so  that  a  party  of  four 
friends  mavy  if  required,  sit  feeing  each  other.     The  first-class  carriages 
are  generally  preferred  for  sleeping  in  when  travelling  at  night.     The 
price  is  the  same  for  both  kinds.     There  were  no  blinds  to  keep  out  the 
dust,  which  came  in  to  an  extent  almost  suffocating.     The  railway 
engines  were  not  of  Stephenson's  pattern,  appearing  far  more  com- 
plicated.    A  deep-toned  bell  sounded  on  leaving  the  stations  or  while 
stopping.     This  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  by  any  other 
engine  that  may  chance  to  be  approaching,  and  is  an  excellent  safe- 
guard. 

The  country  seen  from  the  rail  being  generally  forest,  possessed  little 
interest.  I  arrived  at  the  station  at  Chicago  after  an  uninterrupted  ride 
of  a  thousand  miles,  as  I  should  judge.  Not  cheered  W  the  aspect  of 
one  of  the  worst  places  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  Union,  I  began  to  look 
about  me  for  quarters.  They  told  me  the  upper  part  of  the  town  was 
better  than  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  and  there  was  need  enough  of  it. 
Low,  villanous  boarding-houses  lay  thickly  scattered  there.  One  of  these 
I  entered.  A  due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  night's  rest  after  travelling 
so  long  by  rail  could  not  but  be  felt.  I  took  the  word  of  a  porter,  who 
happened  to  be  standing  there,  in  the  way  of  ^  recommendation"— a 
word  never  to  be  taken  in  Yankeeiand  upon  any  consideration,  as  I  found 
from  experience,  if  a  wearied  traveller  has  a  regard  for  the  commonest 
comfort.  The  hotel-keepers  engross  all  the  cars,  I  believe  keep  them, 
to  secure  the  passengers.  Therefore  walk  up  the  nearest  street,  if  yoQ 
are  a  stranger  such  is  my  advice,  until  you  see  a  tolerably  decent  house 
— that  is,  if  you  can  find  what  I  never  could  yet  discover  in  this  part  of 
America  without  great  pains.  I  found  a  place  in  this  way,  called  the 
*^  New  England  Boarding-house,"  but  had  the  mortification  to  be  told 
they  had  retired  for  the  night.  It  was  about  half-past  ten  P.1C  **  And 
I  g^ess  you  want  supper,  but  we  never  cook  for  anybody  whatever  after 
that  hour."  Nothing  would  they  give  me  in  their  pride  of  independeooe 
but  a  glass  of  lemonade.  I  was  then  shown  into  a  dusty,  dirty  room, 
with  no  traces  of  furniture  save  two  stump  beds,  having  patchworic 
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qoiltf.  On,  Askbg  for  a  washstaad,  they  said  such  things  were  never 
brought  up-stairs-^ everybody  washed  below  at  the  tap!  Jaded, 
hungry,  and  forlorn,  I  saw  there  was  no  help  for  the  misery,  and  pni* 
pared  to  get  into  bed,  when  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised.  The  flames 
appeared  close  by,  and  I  dbserved  that  the  houses  were  of  wood.  I  was 
much  alarmed,  and  my  alarm  did  not  diminish  when  a  well-meaning 
Irish  servant  assured  me  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  as  there  was  ^'  a 
fire  ia  Chicago  almost  every  night"  The  next  day  I  was  told  that 
nearly  a  whole  street  had  been  consumed,  but  that  it  was  nothing ;  fires 
and  robberies  were  the  commonest  of  all  things  in  the  western  locations. 
They  might  have  added,  and  swarms  of  those  insects,  too,  which  so 
honour  the  houses  in  our  own  British  metropolis.  They  certainly  must 
have  exceeded  in  number  in  thb  paradise  of  the  West  any  that  tormented 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  in  the  days  of  old.  The  Irish  servant  the  next 
morning  consoled  me  by  saying,  '^  And  is  it  not  true  that  nobody  can 
answer  for  what  may  be  found  in  his  house  in  this  place  ? — it's  different 
in  old  Ireland,  you  know;  and  don't  I  wish  I  was  back  there  again — and 
I  do." 

Chicago  is  one  of  those  American  towns  which  has  arisen  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  The  place  stands  on  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
on  the  west  shore.  The  g^und  is  level,  and  it  lies  on  both  sides  of  a 
rivar  of  the  same  name.  The*houses,  run  up  within  a  few  years,  of  all 
shapes  and  materials,  are  said  to  contain  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
medley  of  all  characters  and  breeds,  with  a  great  external  show  of  busi- 
ness and  professions  of  religion.  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  a  place  in 
wliieh  the  prending  deity  is  Mammon,  the  mode  of  worship  not  at  all 
scrupulous  about  its  genuflexions  and  orisons.  I  had  expected  to  see  in 
America  a  greater  devotion  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  vast  range 
of  land,  which  for  many  ages  cannot  be  cultivated  for  want  of  hands,  as 
the  access  of  population  must  continue  thus  long  before  the  States  can  be 
moderately  peopled,  seemed  to  point  to  the  peaceful  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman as  that  which  would  be  most  followed.  But  rivers  and  lakes 
are  not  merely  the  highways  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  from  off  the 
land,— they  are  so  many  roads  for  foreign  traffic.  Few  comparativelv  are 
attached  to  the  soil,  so  as  not  to  look  beyond  home  for  their  livelihood. 
There  seem  to  be  no  great  number  of  middle-men,  who  collect  and 
make  the  exchange  of  one  product  for  another.  The  sale  of  his  produce 
in  the  west  is  generally  carried  on  to  the  last  by  the  owner.  The  grower 
of  pigs  will  travel  with  his  hams  a  thousand  miles  to  dispose  of  them, 
purchase  what  he  wants,  and  return  home  to  repeat  the  labours  of  his 
avocation.  He  follows  out  his  goods  to  the  end,  and  knows  how  to 
•strike  a  hard  bargain  as  well  as  any  trader  upon  the  eastern  coast. 

I  left  Chicago  for  Iowa,  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island  in  a 
eteam-boat,  and  thought  I  was  near  the  termination  of  my  wandwings  to 
the  westward.  A  couple  of  stout,  low  horses,  or  mules,  for  my  luggage, 
one  for  my  own  riding,  a  rifle  of  the  most  approved  make,  a  species  of 
bolster  before  me  to  carry  the  means  of  destruction  and  of  life,  in  other 
woids,  a  revolver,  and  something  to  refresh  the  inner  man,  and  I  should 
find  myself  ready  for  a  start  to  any  distance.  There  had  been  three  or  four 
EiUTOpeans  with  me  in  the  train,  one  of  whom  was  from  the  ^'  old  country," 
a  Dorsetshire  man,  who  was  bent  upon  making]  his  way  to  California, 
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without  ftBj  other  idea  of  die  distance  or  direetioa  than  that  it  lay  far  to 
the  west,  and  '^  it  was  easy  to  get  all  the  information  necessary  on  the 
subject  as  he  g^t  along."  The  rest  of  the  party  were  '^rig'lar  Yankees," 
as  might  be  known  by  their  conversation  through  the  nose,  and  the  con- 
tinual repetition  of  the  words  by  which  in  England  we  are  prone  to  de« 
scribe  our  transatlantic  brethren.  Another  of  our  party  I  could  not 
^Etthom.  Secluded,  taciturn,  replies  in  monosyllableft,  and  an  eyident 
desire  to  be  uninterrupted,  as  if  to  brood  over  something  evil  or  good,  as 
the  case  might  be,  caused  me  to  imagine  he  had  left  home  for  no  good 
cause,  and  was  pleased  to  keep  moving — the  sure  mode  in  this  vast  conti- 
nent to  escape  recognition.  I  hope  I  did  him  wrong,  but  his  extraordi- 
nary reserve  must  bear  the  blame  if  I  did,  since  the  lines  rushed  upon  my 
mind  irresistibly : 

Nature  made  man's  breast  no  windores 
To  publish  what  he  did  within  doors. 
Nor  what  dark  secrets  there  inhabit. 
Unless  his  own  rash  folly  blab  it. 

The  heat  was  great,  and  ray  companions  by  no  means  lively.  Du- 
ring the  noontide  hour,  we  "  spliced  the  main  brace,"  as  sailors  have  ity 
though  we  were  near  the  city,  our  journey's  end.  Every  place  is  a 
city  here  with  Jonathan,  when  he  puts  on  the  great  man,  ^'  because,  if 
it  is  not  a  city  now,  it  soon  will  be,  I  guess,  and  that  is  all  the  same.'* 

Our  taciturn  fellow-traveller  who  dealt  in  monosyllables,  and  had 
such  a  '^  great  taste  for  silence,"  as  the  Frenchman  said,  having  found 
no  letters  for  him  at  Iowa,  complained  of  the  irregularity  of  the  post  in 
America.  ^'  I  guess  you  are  very  particular,"  observed  one  of  our 
Yankee  companions ;  ^'  we  go  along  pretty  well,  howsomever.  When  I 
was  upon  Red  River  I  got  a  letter  once  in  eight  months,  and  thought  I 
was  well  enough  off.  When  one  don't  hear,  one  don't  trouble  oneself 
about  other  people,  who  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  There's 
a  place  down  west  where  a  post-office  was  never  heard  of,  and  the  folk 
did  not  know  what  a  letter  was.  '  Why,  master,  what  is  a  letter — is  it 
anything  in  the  truck  line  ?'  '  No,'  says  I,  '  it  consams  the  paper  trade.^ 
*'  Oh,'  says  he,  ^  I  guess  it  will  be  some  time  before  it's  worth  while  to 
open  a  shop  for  any  such  article  here,  where  yet  we  deals  only  in  logs 
and  lumber  betwixt  and  between  ourselves.' " 

Iowa  is  the  name  of  a  district  or  territory  about  six  hundred  miles 
long  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  broad.  It  is  a  country  with  an  undulat- 
ing surface,  and,  though  larger  than  England,  has  not  a  population  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  city  of  Iowa  stands  upon 
one  of  those  plateaux  by  the  river-side  running  in  the  same  direction, 
which  mark  a  higher  water  level  than  that  of  the  present  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  there  is  another  plateau  above  that,  and  a  third  higher 
still.  The  impression  is  that  the  land  had  risen  above  the  early  river 
level,  or  the  river  receded,  which  is  scarcely  possible.  I  observed  in 
several  instances  on  the  banks  of  American  rivers  the  same  apparent 
subsidence  of  the  stream,  the  banks  taking  the  form  of  steps.  I  believe 
geologists  have  before  noticed  this  terrace>like  appearance. 

There  was  nothing  inviting  in  loiya,  which  appeared  to  be  the  germ 
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only  of  the  metropolis  of  a  state  which  time  alone  can  populate.    Yet 
one  of  its  inhabitants  vaunted  of  the  Capitol,  or  public  hall,  and  wanted 
us  to  see  *'  a  really  fine  thing."     It  is  a  square,  good-sized  building,  per- 
haps twice  the  size  of  one  of  our  new  London  churches,  having  a  cupola, 
too  small  in  proportion.     Two  or  three  of  my  companions,  I  found, 
were  Mormons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  who  were  proceeding  to  what 
they  called  their  camping-ground,  some  little  way  beyond  Iowa.     We 
crossed  the  river  of  that  name  on  a  floating  bridge,  having  several 
waggons  in  company.     By  camping-ground  was  intended  a  temporary 
establishment  of    toe  brethren  who  were  going  westward   over   the 
prairies,  and  had  encamped  in  tents  upon  that  spot  in  order  to  purchase 
oxen,  waggons,  mules,  or  horses,  to  carry  them  on  their  journey  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  city.     I  agreed  to  accompany  them  to  their  camping- 
ground,  at  a  distance  from  the  city.     Here  I  found  a  motley  assemblage 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  larger  part  from  England.     There 
were  a  few  covered  waggons  used  at  night  for  sleeping  in.     These  were 
all  that  had  yet  been  procured,  but  the  majority  of  the  assemblage,  not 
less  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  in  all,  were  in  tents,  which,  during 
the  day  were  intensely  warm,  so  much  more  so  than  I  ever  felt  it  in 
£ngland,  that  I  went  into  the  woods  and  lay  in  the  shade  during  the 
hours  when  the  sun  had  the  greatest  power.     I  rose  at  half-past  four 
A.M.,  and  retired  to  rest  at  twelve.     T^us  sleeping  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  shade,  I  contrived  to  pass  the  time  without  the  inconvenience 
that   many  sustained.     To  my  regret  and  astonishment   I  found  my 
countrymen  so  utterly  impracticable,  as  to  move  about  with  the  thermo* 
meter  at  100  deg.  in  the  shade,  and  the  women  positively  frying  pan- 
cakes when  the  sun*s  rays  could  not  have  given  a  heat  of  less  than 
120  deg.     Nothing  would  make  them  alter  their  mode  of  action  in  a 
climate  so  different  from  their  own.     One  or  two,  they  told  me,  had 
died  of  sunstroke,  but  no  warning  was  taken  from  their  fate,  and  several 
were  laid  down  with  bilious  fever. 

I  found  no  confusion,  but  good  order  among  the  brethren,  who  were 
civil,  and  indeed  kind,  to  the  poor  ^*  Gentile"  who  had  ventured  among 
them.  To  give  the  managers  their  due,  they  seemed  to  possess  extra- 
ordinary influence,  and  to  use  it  beneficially.  Nor  did  their  authority 
appear  to  be  a  sinecure,  for  the  flock  of  self-named  saints  they  were 
leading  to  the  promised  land  did  not  yield  obedience  in  ail  cases  as  they 
should  have  done.  It  was  evident  they  were  grossly  ignorant,  the 
larger  number,  and  the  impression  upon  my  mind  was  that  the  certainty 
of  getting  the  ownership  of  a  little  land  for  their  families,  of  which  they 
could  never  have  the  least  hope  at  home — the  chance,  in  short,  of  ob- 
taining property  by  labour — was  a  strong  bait  to  embrace  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, because  the  most  absurd  imposture  that  has  ever  been 
promulgated  among  the  thousand-and-one  religions  which  have  appeared 
iQ  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  doctrine,  but  in  the  lame  story  of 
the  gold  plates,  translated  by  inspiration  out  of  a  language  that  never 
had  an  existence  by  a  man  who  knew  none  but  his  own.  After  the 
revelation  was  promulgated,  Smith  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  becoming  a  great  man  by  the  invention  of  a  new  revelation, 
if  he  had  not  kept  up  a  strict  morality  of  life ;  it  was  his  only  chance 
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of  sucoefs  to  act  up  to  hif  profesn<m.    He  inmstod  that  loae  diiciples 
should  prcoorve  the  marriage-tie  sacred-^'Ooe  wife  and  one  huflbaud — 
•and  when  Brigham  Young  and  other  senanalists  proposed  polygamy, 
under  Tarions  pretences,  he  would  not  hear  of  it.     The  eonduct  otthose 
who  persecuted  and  murdered  Smith  fixed  the  ereed  of  the  Latter*Daj 
Saints,  borne  out  in  all  its  atrocity  by  the  United  States  gOTernment, 
who  suffered  his  murderers  to  go  free  and  pocket  the  plunder  of  lus 
followers  with  perfect  impunity.     In  vain  did  they  petition  for  redress. 
Young  saw  his  time,  and,  full  of  ambition  to  be  a  leader,  pretended  to 
all  sorts  of  revelations  that  suited  his  purpose,  aspired  to  be  both  a 
spiritual  and  temporal  ruler  of  Smith's  flock,  led  them  whera  he  oonld 
manage  t^em  uncontrolled,  and  by  getting  a  tenth  part  of  their  labour 
or  its  product,  sent  out  elders,  as  they  were  styled,  uto  the  States  and 
into  Europe  to  obtain  an  accession  of  strength  and  raise  himself  to  tlmt 
consequence  to  which  he  aspired.     It  was  he  who  declared  he  had  a 
rereli^on  to  practise  polygamy,  which  Smith  had  opposed.     His  fol- 
lowers from  Europe  were  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class,  iheb 
state  of  poverty  naturally  leading  the  larger  number  to  consult  their 
imaginary  temporal  benefit  under  the  cloak  of  becoming  followers  of  the 
new  creed.     Many  educated  persons,  who  are  for  ever  seeking  norelties 
in  faith,  and  who  cannot  imagine  a  religion  without  a  deep  mystery, 
joined  and  became  elders.     Young,  uniting  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
rule,  and  leading  the  plundered  people  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  esta- 
blished his  authority  there.     A  strong  party  of  his  envoys,  sent  to  En- 
rope,  converted  many,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  circumstances. 
Thus  he  got  them  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  Jews  did  to  Moses.     Emi- 
g^nts  went  to  America  in  flocks,  as  in  the  present  instance,  increasing 
the  number  of  his  followers  so  greatly,  that  he  has  at  length  set  his 
country's  rulers  at  defiance,  and  is  said  to  be  in  <^n  rebellion.     To  put 
him  down  there  would  have  been  no  necessity.     He  would  never  have 
arisen  had  the  murderers  and  robbers  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  in  the 
bandit  state  of  Missouri  been  promptly  punished,  as*  they  would  have 
been  in  any  European  nation.     Yet  the  LFnited  States  boasts  of  tolera- 
tion, and  violates  it  in  practice.     The  consequence  has  been,  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  put  down  a  rebellion  at  an  enormous  cost  of  money 
and  life,  which  an  honest  adherence  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  the  laws  w 
common  civilisation  all  over  the  world,  would  have  rendered  unnecessary. 
After  these  remarks,  which  seem  demanded  by  the  references  whidi 
may  arise  in  the  sequel,  it  is  needless  to  state,  for  the  reader  will  presume 
as  much,  that  the  party  into  which  I  had  fallen   near  Iowa  consisted 
of  an  emigration  of  these  people,  the  greater  part  English  and  Scotch, 
who  had  been  led  to  abandon  their  own  shores  in  the  hope  of  peace, 
plenty,  and  an  interest  in  the  soil  of  America — a  fee-simple  interest. 
The  adherence  to  a  particular  faith  from  worldly  motives  prevails  in  all 
religions— in  some  more  than  others— -and  therefore  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  did  not  stand  alone  in  the  practice.   How  the  contest  wOl  terminate 
icannot  yet  be  seen.     If  Young  is  only  as  successful  as  he  is  cunning — if 
it  be  only  for  a  time — ^he  wiU  tell  his  followers  that  Heaven  figbts  on 
their  side.     If  he  is  beaten,  it  will  still  not  diminish  the  followers  of 
Smith's  doctrines,  for  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  war  of  perseoation,  after 
the  unredressed  murders  and  robberies  practbed  upon  these  people  when 
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living  on  dieir  dwn  kndf  upon  the  Mtssiflsippi'— crimofl  the  perpeferfttion 
of  whieh  drove  them  from  their  homes  to  the  mountains. 

There  appeared  to  be  an  exeelient  organisatioB  in  the  eamp.     'Hie 
elders,  or  leaden^  had  to  provide  for  the  mu1titude-^a  multitude  oonsist- 
ing  of  men,  women,  and  children,  always  apt  to  gruraMe  upon  thie 
slightest  ground ;  but  the  interference  of  the  minority  siding  with  the 
leaders  uniformly  restored  harmony.     The  elders  mounted  guard  in  the 
camp  at  night,  and  did  not  seem  to  spare  themselves,  for  they  were  com- 
pelled to  show  the  people  how  to  harness  their  bullocks  and  to  load  theb 
teams,  and  harassed  enough  they  were.-    How  they  preserved  order  was 
to  me  wonderful.     At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  one  might  walk 
among  their  tents  in  peace.     Not  an  oath  or  curse  was  heard,  and  every- 
thing was  conducted  with  decency  and  order.     I  saw  no  trace  of  immo- 
rality, and  there  was  great  cheeifulness  notwithstanding.     To  myself,  a 
Gentile,  they  were  civil  and  kind  in  the  fullest  degree.     It  was  evident 
that  the  mass  were  under  the  impression  of  a  religious  sentiment,  and 
where  that  is  the  case,  let  the  creed  be  what  it  maji^  if  it  is  to  be  a  creed 
of  serious  morality,  the  impression  will  rule  the  mass  and  overawe  those 
who  are  only  nominal  believers  in  it.     I  was  so  pleased  with  what  I  saw^ 
that  I  asked  my  fellow-travellers  whether  I  might  be  admitted  to  accom- 
pany the  cavalcade  some  part  of  t^  way.     I  thought  of  proceeding 
across  the  Missouri  with  them,  and  then  returning  by  way  of  8t.  Louis, 
and  so  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburgh.     The  reply  I  received  was  a  hearty 
welcome.     There  were  more  than  a  score  persons  in  the  camp  who  were 
gfoing  all  through  with  the  brethren.     It  was  only  necessary  to  conform 
to  the  rules  observed  for  the  general  advantage,  in  resting,  and  in  the 
order  of  march.     I  confess  this  kind  of  camping  had  a  charm  for  me.    I 
felt  a  sort  of  freedom  and  hilarity  in  the  open  air  which  made  me 
anxious  to  enjoy  more  of  it :  perhaps  it  was  the  internal  spirit  of  free- 
dom, which  slumbers  in  the  habitant  of  cities,  but  carries  its  full  energy 
in  the  savage  of  the  wild — ^the  man  of  Nature. 

I  now  secured  a  couple  of  mules,  an  Indian  pony,  a  buffalo*skin  to  sleep 
on,  and  a  species  of  umbrella  tent,  very  light.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the 
necessary  appurtenances,  but  I  also  engaged  a  youth,  one  of  the  brethren, 
to  take  care  of  my  luggage,  which  was  light,  and  consisted  principally  of 
articles  absolutely  necessary  for  refreshment  and  subsistence.  Altogether 
my  mules  had  not  to  carry  more  than  two  hundred  and  fiffcy  pounds' 
weight  between  them. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  tens.  Six  of  these  composed  a  band.  The 
vehicles  were  for  the  most  part  waggons,  drawn  by  two,  four,  and  six 
oxen  each,  according  to  their  load,  oftentimes  too  wild  for  the  jcke. 
The  waggons  were  some  of  them  divided  into  sleeping  and  traveling 
apartments.  The  leaders  of  these  people  were  certainly  endued  mm. 
wonderful  patience— a  patience,  I  should  have  thought,  incompatible 
with  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  as  to  creed.  Under  the  hlanag  son 
I  saw  the  leader  of  a  band  of  sixty  waggons  toil  up  and  down  his  train 
six  or  seven  times  in  an  hour  or  two  to  keep  them  together,  help  on  the 
drivers  unaccustomed  to  their  work,  and  themselves  whipping  up  the 
half-broke  cattle.  Several  of  them  rode  mules,  it  is  true,  but  an  equal 
number  proceeded  on  foot,  **  learning  to  endure,'*  as  they  phrased  it.  I 
wondered  how  they  stood  it,  and  they  had  no  waggon  to  rest  in  at  night* 
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The  west  of  America  must  be  a  healthy  country,  except  where  the  laud 
A  low  or  near  sluggish  mud-banked  rivers,  for  there  intermittent  fevers 
prevail  as  well  as  elsewhere.  There  seemed  in  the  midst  of  the  exces- 
nve  heat  a  power  of  exertion,  a  springiness  not  at  all  like  the  fiiint, 
relaxing  sensation  of  a  very  hot  English  summer's  day.  I  speak  of  the 
dry  prairies  of  the  west.  The  air  was  always  clear,  dry,  and  exhilarating 
beyond  idea. 

On  one  tolerably  high  spot  where  we  once  rested,  and  felt  weariness 
Out  of  the  question,  in  the  bosom  of  Nature's  own  wildness,  the  scenery, 
noble  yet  scarcely  picturesque,  I  stood  on  a  steep  bank  and  saw 
the  great  river,  the  broad  Missouri,  sweeping  majestically  along  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  distance — that  prodigious  stream,  at  such  a  vast  distance 
from  the  ocean !— now  lost  for  a  moment,  then  bending  and  sweeping 
onwards  until  it  disappeared  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  or  '^  blufis"  as 
they  call  them,  that  bounded  the  horiason.  Among  the  hills  on  the 
northern  shore  of  that  mighty  stream  there  were  only  seen  a  few  wooden 
houses.  We  reached  the  post  village  of  the  Florence  of  America — a 
Florence  only  in  America.  What  can  possess  the  Yankees  to  misname 
their  villages  and  towns  in  this  way  ?  What  recollections  of  the  Jtalian 
Florence  can  be  connected  with  a  few  log  huts  and  fields  filled  with  tree 
stumps  two  or  three  feet  out  of  the  ground  ?  How  much  finer,  because 
more  consistent,  an  Indian  name — something  new — would  be  !  At 
Florence,  too,  reposed  the  bones  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Indian  chief  Black 
Hawk,  and  here  he  resided  until  1832. 

The  mode  in  which  the  brethren  travel  to  their  Paradise  Regained  is 
slow  and  tedious,  but  has  its  advantages,  for  it  admits  of  the  traveller 
getting  out  and  walking  whenever  he  pleases ;  and  if  he  has  a  saddle- 
horse,  mule,  or  Indian  pony  in  addition,  nothing  better  could  be  desired 
by  the  lover  of  Nature  in  her  wild  mountain  or  prairie  attire,  where  the  pure 
air  is  the  elixir  of  life.  In  low  grounds,  and  on  the  banks  of  sluggish 
streams,  the  mosquitoes  are  a  torment,  but  they  are  little  felt  on  what  are 
called  the  high  prairies,  those  interminable  wastes.  There  is  dust,  it  is 
true,  quite  enough,  but  on  horseback  the  efiPect  of  the  wheels  and  feet  of 
the  oxen  in  this  regard  are  avoided.  There  is  a  feeling  of  freedom  in 
scouring  those  vast  plains  on  horseback  which  I  never  felt  before,  a 
species  of  soul  intoxication  which  came  upon  me,  and  has  increased  since 
I  left  Iowa  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  behind.  The  scenery 
before  that  was  tame,  but  grew  finer  every  day  afterwards. 

Thus  I  jogged  6n  with  these  strange  religionists  to  Council  Bluffs.  I 
found  them  pleasant  people  enough,  both  men  and  women,  orderly^ 
decent  in  conduct,  and  strict  in  their  ideas  of  devotion.  They  had  early 
prayer  when  they  rose.  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  that.  They 
are  poor — that  they  cannot  help — but  they  can  help  their  ignorance.  They 
often  sang  hymns,  the  poetry  of  which  was  not  much  better  than  Stem* 
hold  and  Hopkins,  or  Tate  and  Brady,  but  the  tunes  old  and  familiar, 
and  the  notes,  borne  on  the  gentlest  of  breezes,  came  home  to  the  heart, 
for  they  were  those  we  recognise  in  church  and  chapel  at  home.  Coming 
sweetly  upon  the  ear,  for  they  were  sung  correctly — sounds  being  much 
more  easy  to  impress  inerasably  upon  uncultivated  ears  than  sense  upon 
untaught  minds-— I  was  borne  back  upon  the  wings  of  memory  to  the 
shores  of  old  England.  A  sensation  of  melancholy  passed  like  a  cloud 
across  my  soul,  but  was  dbsipated  by  the  cry,  *<  There  are  the  Blufis !"  in 
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other  words,  the  hills  coming  down  to  the  Missouri,  which  formed  the 
termination  of  one  of  the  early  expeditions  from  the  United  States,  and 
where  a  council  was  held  hy  the  party  to  palaver  the  poor  Indians. 
Since  then  those  Bluffs  are  become  hut  the  frontier  to  the  '^  fiir  west.'* 
There  is  now  an  improving  village  at  this  remote  spot.  I  found  one  or 
two  persons  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  and  ventured  to  prescribe 
for  them  with  complete  success.  I  wonder  there  was  not  more  of  this 
among  them  before  leaving  the  lower  country.  Now,  or  shortly  after,  on 
the  high  prairies  there  could  be  no  fear  of  such  attacks.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  persuaded  that  with  a  little  care  on  the  higher  ground — ^that  is,  at 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river-— the  west  country  here  is 
healthier  than  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of  40  deg. 
or  42  deg. 

It  was  now  the  moment  when  it  was  needful  I  should  return  to  Iowa. 
Once  across  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  high  prairies,  the  emigrant  party 
had  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  before  them.  I  had  already  seen 
more  of  the  west  country  than  most  Englishmen  who  visit  America.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  wild  gipsy  kind  of  life  I  had  led  thus  far,  though 
only  making  distances  of  a  dozen  miles  a  day.  In  ninety  days  I  might 
visit  the  head-quarters  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Bluffs.  Should  I  proceed  free  from  ties,  as  I  happened  to  be  both  at 
home  and  in  America?  It  was  necessary  I  should  determine  promptly. 
One  of  the  brethren  decided  me,  by  saying  I  might  enjoy  the  chase  of 
the  wild  buffalo  on  my  way,  get  a  shot  now  and  then  at  a  prairie  wolf, 
and,  perchance,  fall  in  with  a  tribe  or  two  of  Indians,  and  see  mankind 
much  in  the  state  of  our  first  parents.  There  was  nothing  better  in  the 
way  of  food  than  the  grilled  marrow-bones  of  a  buffalo,  and  that  I  should 
find,  notwithstanding  the  sameness  of  the  scenery,  both  an  increase  of 
health  and  of  amusement  if  I  proceeded.  If  I  reached  the  Salt  Lflke 
Valley  I  should  find  the  brethren  kindly,  as  I  was  a  sober  man  and  neither 
cursed  nor  swore,  as  the  people  from  the  East  did,  and  that  made  a  gpreat 
difference ;  that  though  a  '^  Gentile,"  I  should  be  brought  to  confess  that 
their  religious  friends  were  not  such  a  set  of  mad  fools  and  enthusiasts  as 
their  enemies  would  fain  make  them  out  to  be.  '^  We  have  been  driven  so 
far  .  away  by  the  persecution  we  suffered  in  the  west,  for  no  reason  but 
that  we  would  not  join  in  the  drunkenness,  rioting,  and  swearing  of  those 
around  us — that  we  had  morning  prayer  every  day,  and  worked  hard 
for  our  bread,  set  our  faces  against  slavery — a  crime  in  Missouri,  that 
worst  of  all  the  states — and  interpreted  the  Scriptures  in  our  own  way.'' 
Not  a  word  did  this  man  say  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  of  which  I  am  told 
their  leaders  are  getting  shy,  as  the  trick  by  which  it  was  produced  was 
too  glaring  for  any  but  the  most  ignorant  to  swallow.  Their  first  rough- 
hewed  creed  will,  I  believe,  be  smoothed  and  polished  in  time,  like  many 
others,  to  suit  existing  habits  by  pruning  early  extravagances.  I  hesi- 
tated, resolved,  hesitated,  and  then  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
singular  valley,  I  confess  more  for  the  pleasure  of  the  journey  than  any 
I  expected  to  derive  from  the  sight  of  the  settlement  itself. 

My  resolution  fixed.  Council  Bluffs  was  the  place  where  necessaries 
were  generally  stored  up  for  the  journey.  I  purchased  a  waggon  and  a 
couple  of  oxen  to  carry  the  burden  before  borne  by  my  mules,  one 
of  which,  for  the  lad  I  have  before  spoken  of,  I  retained,  as  well  as  my 
pony.  '  In  the  waggon  I  placed  my  tent,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  tea. 
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o^fee^  Mg«r,  bUooB,  luufd  faidcaifti  flour,  sAd  Httikr  AVticlei,  add  hmag 
s^eiu^d  OM  of  ^*  th«  brethrea''  m  a  driver,  apoa  T«ry  rtatodabk  terms,  I 
joiMd  the  cavalcade.  After  crossing  the  Missouri^  with  the  thermometef 
at  100  d«^«,  and  getting  clear  of  the  muddy  river  and  its  Uoffsy  we  wers 
aeon  upon  the  vast  unduktiag  Mm  watered  by  the  river  Platte.  Our 
oootse  lay  on  the  north  side  <S  ttiat  river,  which  flows  intr>  the  Missouri ; 
but  In  place  of  being  a  turbidy  nnhealthy  stream,  hke  that  great  river,  it 
it  broad  and  dear,  with  a  fine  sandy  or  gravelly  bottonip  very  shallow, 
and  here  and  there  disclosing  sand-banks.  On  the  right  or  north  side 
tihere  was^  at  no  great  distance^  a  sueeesston  of  steq»  sandy  hills,  and  on 
the  south  the  same  kind  of  soil,  mostly  destitute  of  v^ure,  except 
patches  of  grass  here  and  there,  coming  down  to  the  river;  in  iaet,  for 
some  miles,  it  was  nearly  all  sand  and  sky. 

One  particular  spot--^I  speak  only  of  a  few  miles  of  the  way  with  this 
aspect-— was  remarkable  for  the  murder  of  a  person  named  Babbet  and 
bis  party  by  Chienne  Indians.  He  had  been  foolhardy  enottgb---having 
five  waggons  laden  with  merchandise,  which  had  been  attacked  before  he 
himself  readied  Fort  Kearney,  and  two  of  his  men  killed'-^-Hm  finding 
them  at  the  fort,  to  start  them  off  afresh,  and  to  follow  them  alone.  The 
spot  was  a  wild  hollow  between  the  sand'hiUs,  whidi  seemed  as  if  made 
for  the  scene  of  death  which  followed.  It  was  twilight  when  we  reached 
the  place,  and  found  the  wheels  of  the  unfortunate  man's  carriage,  with 
part  of  the  wooden  axles ;  the  rest  was  consumed.  An  Indian  arrow, 
stained  with  blood,  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  party,  and  some  hair, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  scalp  of  the  man  himsdf.  A  piece  of  a  news- 
paper was  also  found  with  a  part  of  Palmer's  trial  upon  it,  also  part  of  a 
wnting-deek,  which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces.  There  were  traces  of 
a  camp  fire,  as  if  the  murdered  man  had  halted  there  for  the  night.  The 
shin-bone,  supposed  of  a  female,  and  some  light  hair,  evidently  that  of  a 
woma%  were  picked  up.  The  murdered  man  having  had  no  female  with 
him,  it  was  supposed  she  belonged  to  the  two  men  killed  before,  from 
whom  she  was  taken  captive,  and  murdered  afterwards  with  an  infant  she 
had  in  her  arms. 

There  was  something  striking  in  the  desolation  around  the  sc^ie  of 
this  murder ;  it  told  its  own  tale  in  its  wildness.  We  halted  some  way 
farther  on,  as  i^  though  night  was  coming  in  fast,  the  instinctive  horror 
of  the  spot  had  pervaded  all.  Fires  were  lit  of  Buffalo  duog,  called 
among  the  travellers  across  the  high  prairies  "  Buffalo  chips."  Fires 
thus  made  are  equal  to  wood,  and  gi^e  out  fully  as  much  heat.  Here  I 
got  water  quickly  heated  for  me  by  some  of  the  sisters,  who  were  very 
kind,  and  insisted  on  cooking  ham  for  me,  as  I  was  not  yet  a  proficient 
in  the  culinary  art  in  the  open  camp.  I  was  sorry  I  could  make  them 
no  adequate  return. 

The  scene  was  now  quite  new.  Interminable  plains  day  after  day, 
with  here  and  there  a  molecule  like  a  flattened  British  barrow,  alone  met 
the  eye.  The  heat  of  noon  raised  the  mirage,  and  the  whole  surface  v>f 
the  ground  seemed,  during  the  noontide  hours,  to  be  undulating  water. 
The  mornings  and  evenings  were  refreshingly  cooL  To*morrow,  as  there 
will  be  a  halt  for  a  couple  of  days,  I  promise  myself  a  turn  at  buffalo 
hunting  with  a  stalwart  West  of  England  man  and  a  capital  rifle  shot 
from  the  state  of  Ohio. 


(    S«»     ) 
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UVB'g  FIB8T  TBOUBLSS. 

The  news  of  the  execution  of  Robespierre  had  just  reached  us  in  Jena, 
and  it  caused  a  great  excitement  among  the  students ;  some  had  been  his 
partisans  throughout,  others  rejoiced  m  the  doi^fd  of  a  man  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant  and  therefon  unfit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
affiurs.  Most  of  us  had  sympathised  with  the  French  revolution  at  its 
commencement,  hut  the  subsequent  extravagances  to  which  it  had  giren 
rise  had  alienated  die  greater  part,  and  amongst  them  myself. 

Rosenthal  had  left  Jena  and  was  now  residing  at  Weimar,  where  he 
amused  himself  by  writing  very  indifferent  poetiy  which  I  was  expected 
to  admire ;  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  with  the  Hinnemanns,  and 
the  admiration  he  expressed  for  Ida  often  caused  me  momentatyaneasiness. 
In  the  evening  he  would  frequently  ride  over  to  see  me,  or  we  made 
i4[»pointments  to  meet  at  the  theatre  in  Weimar*  Prudence  forbade  me 
to  visit  Ida  too  often,  but  she  wrote  constantly  and  I  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  getting  a  letter  conveyed  to  her.  Veronica  was  in  our 
confidence,  and  as  she  now  resided  at  home,  she  was  the  mediatory  channel 
of  most  of  our  communications. 

Schiller  had  been  absent  all  the  winter,  but  since  hb  return  in  May  the 
intimacy  between  him  and  Goethe  had  greatly  increased  $  they  used  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  garden  of  the  Observatory  engaged  in  earnest 
conTenation  for  hours  together.  I  date  my  love  for  philosophy  from  this 
period,  although  the  stu^  of  it  was  then  subservient  totiiat  of  anatomy, 
which  occupied  most  of  my  time. 

One  day — it  was  in  the  beginning  of  September — my  fisither  surprised 
me  by  an  unexpected  visit.  Fortunately  I  was  surrounded  by  books,  and 
appeared  more  industrious  peifaaps  than  usual* 

'^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  work,  Hans,"  said  he,  cordially,  as  I  rose 
and  ofiered  him  a  dnir.  <*  I  was  afraid  from  all  accounts  that  you  were 
idle,  and  it's  the  ruin  of  a  man  at  your  time  of  life." 

'<  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  given  you  cause  to  think  so,*'  I 
replied. 

*<  The  young  men  with  whom  you  associated  gave  me  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  were  inclined  to  follow  in  tiieir  track*  I  am  glad  Bosenthal 
is  no  longer  in  Jena." 

^^  You  have  an  antipathy  against  him,  father." 

^'  I  believe  him  to  be  a  scamp,  but  his  aunt  is  not  of  my  opinion,  for 
when  I  warned  her  against  him  the  other  day  she  requested  me  to  say 
no  more,  for  she  was  in  hopes,  she  said,  that  he  would  one  day  become  a 
son-in-law." 
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I  kftld  tba  baek  of  the  ebait  fiitnlj  in  tny  hand,  and  th<Mi^  I  was 
agitated  I  steadied  my  voice  sufficiently  to  say,  ''  Rosenthal  is  the  last 
man  I  sfaottld  ifkh  to  see  Ida's  hasband." 

*'  You  had  better  go  to  them  and  give  your  opinion  abotit  him,  Hans; 
as  an  old  friend  of  the  family  yon  nnght  have  some  weight" 

^*I  could  never  speak  iN  of  a  frvehd,  and  although  I  doubt  Rosenthal's 
capability  of  heing  ^  gbed '  husband,  stiU  1  wotild  never  breathe  a  word 
agfdnst  him,  for  I  believe  him  to  be  true  at  hea(rt,  although  he  is  Wild  and 
frivolous/' 

*^  It  is  his  money  the  Hannemanns  approve  of ;  they  say  he  is  likely 
to  get  an  appointment  which  will  double  nis  present  inlcome.'' 

'<  He  has  obtained  it,"^  I  said,  shortly. ' 

**  Oh,  then  the  next  stbp  will'  be  a  proposal,  followed  shortly  by  a 
maxnage.' 

<<  I  do  not  think  sa.^ 

My  father  looked  at  me,  and  after  a  pause,  he  siud,  '^  I  used  to  &ncy 
you  had  aa  attachment  in  that  direction,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are 
a  wiser  man  than  I  took  you  for ;  and  by  way  of  warning,  I  will  just 
mention  thai  I  will  never  g^Ve  my  consent  to  any  such  nonsense  till  you 
have  made  yourself  a  business,  the  income  of  which  would  enable  you  to 
keep  a  wife." 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  the  whole  time  he  was  speaking,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  read  my  secret  in  my  £Etce,  iot  I  stood  quite  motionless,  and 
merely  inclined  my  head  in  assent  when  he  had  finished.  Just  then  the 
door  of  the  room  was  flung  rather  roughly  open,  and  two  young  men 
reeled  into  the  room  wrestling  with  each  other ;  on  perceiving  tliat  I  was 
not  alone  they  shook  themselves  apart  and  were  about  to  retreat,  when 
my  father  rose  stiffly,  and  said  with  a  sneer,  <<  I  see,  I  intrude  upon  your 
studies,  Hana.'^ 

*^  Pjray  do  not  mention  it,  sir,'*  s£ud  one  of  the  young  men,  ^^  we  can 
wait." 

*'  Good  morning,  Hans,"  rejoined  my  father ;  and  without  waiting  to 
hear  more  he  strode  majestically  out  of  the  room. 

<^  Who  is  that  old  corkscrew  ?'  asked  one  of  my  Mends,  with  whom  I 
wiu  in  the  habit  of  studying. 

"  My  father,"  I  replied,  somewhat  gloomily. 

"Indeed!" 

I  was  vexed  that  my  father  should  thus  be  destined  always  to  misun- 
derstand me,  but  he  had  never  been  at  college  himself  and  did  not  sym- 
pathise with  young  men. 

That  evening  I  received  a  short  note  from  Ida,  .begging  me  to  come  to 
her,  as  she  had  something  to  communicate.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
found  myself  alighting  at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  morrow  before  the 
door  of  her  home,  and  that  I  hastened  to  find.  There  she  was,  seated 
alone  and  plying  her  needle  most  industriously.  On  perceiving  me,  she 
started  forwards,  exclaiming, 

"  Oh,  Hans,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come !"  There  were  traces  of  tears 
on  her  cheeks. 

"  Has  anything  gone  wrong  ?*'  I  inquired,  anxiously* 

"  Yes,  everything,  and  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  you 
will  love  your  Ida  still,  and  not  think  that  she  has  been  fisiithless  to  you, 
Hans,  for  she  loves  vou  more  than  ever." 
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'^xWhy  should  I  be  afraid  or  angry  when  you  give  me  that  assurance  ?" 
said  I,  laughing. 

*'  Ah,  but  appearances  are  against  me.  I  have  been  so  very  miserable, 
Hans,  ever  since  it  happened."     She  paused. 

''  What  happened  ?"  I  demanded,  quickly. 

'^  Oh,  something  so  dreadful  !  and  I  have  cried  over  it  ever  since ;  but 
now  you  are  here,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  grieve  about  anything."  Again 
ehe  paused,  and  looked  wistfully  into  my  eyes. 

'^  Do  not  torture  me  any  longer,  Ida,  I  want  to  hear  the  worst.  Are  we 
to  be  separated  ?" 

She  started  and  trembled.    '<  No,  no,  do  not  say  that." 

"  It  shall  never  be  so  long  as  you  love  me,"  I  replied. 

'<  Thank  you,  dearest.  But  perhaps  we  ought  to  part — my  parents  wish 
it  at  least." 

"  Have  you  told  them,  Ida  ?"  asked  I,  reproachfully.  "  Could  not  you 
keep  our  secret  ?"  She  was  silent  an  instant,  and  I  imagined  this  to 
imply  that  she  had  confessed  all.  ''  We  are  ruined,  Ida,  and  you  have 
done  this  by  your  hasty  conduct.  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  whether  or 
no  it  would  be  advisable  to  tell  our  secret  ?  Surely  I  have  a  right  to 
direct  you." 

The  colour  mounted  to  her  pale  cheek,  and  she  said,  imploringly,  <<  Oh, 
Hans,  stop,  I  have  told  nothing  yet,  but " 

'*  But  what  ?"  And  I  seized  her  hand  almost  fiercely. 

^'  But — ^my  cousin  Franz  has  asked  me  in  marriage  of  my  parents-— 
they  have  accepted  his  suit — and  I " 

'*  Speak,  Ida,  do  not  pause  or  hesitate  to  say  what  you  have  done." 

'^  I  said  I  could  not  marry  him — that  I  was  young  and  wished  to  be 
free  a  little  longer,  and  that  I  felt  convinced  I  could  never  love  him. 
They  said  I  was  a  foolish  child,  and  did  not  know  my  own  mind,  and 
Ilosenthal  went  away  with  the  assurance  that  I  should  one  day  be  his, 
but  that  we'must  wait.  Wait!  Oh,  may  he  wait  for  ever !"  And  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Just  then  we  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs.  Ida  flew  to  her  work,  and  I 
took  up  a  book  that  was  lying  on  the  table:  it  was  Goethe's  *^  Egmont." 
The  person,  whoever  it  might  be,  passed  on  and  did  not  enter  the  room  ; 
this  was  well,  for  in  our  alarm  we  had  placed  ourselves  in  the  most  unna- 
tural positions,  and  looked  as  if  we  had  no  idea  what  we  were  about,  or 
%vh ether  we  ought  to  be  found  together. 

**  The  danger  is  over,"  I  said,  as  I  seated  myself  by  Ida ;  "  your  re- 
<;ital  has  distressed  me  very  much,  but  we,  by  acting  our  parts  well,  may 
set  all  to  rights.  I  will  speak  to  Rosenthal  upon  this  subject  myself; 
he  is  generous  and  will  not  push  his  suit  if  he  finds  that  you  are  so  much 
Against  it.  Should  I  be  mistaken  in  him,  however,  you  must  continue  to 
•declare  your  desire  to  wait — time  is  all  we  want." 

Ida  sighed  heavily ;  she  knew  better  than  I  did  what  a  hard  task  lay 
before  her. 

"  Are  you  still  afraid  ?"  I  asked. 

'^  No,  Hans,  we  love  each  other,  and  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
parted." 

I  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  eagerly,  '^  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  His  existence  ?"  But  this  question  startled  me  almost  as  much  as 
it  did  Ida,  and  I  would  willingly  have  recalled  the  words. 
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<<  Of  oonne  I  believe  in  Him,"  she  said ;  and  the  colour  meunted  to 
her  cheeks  and  brow.  ''  It  is  only  wicked  people  who  doubt  His  eiisieooe. 
How  could  you  ask  me  such  a  question?'* 

^'  You  haye  never  studied,  Ida,"  I  rejoined,  anxious  now  to  excul- 
pate myself,  or  rather  perhaps  io  oarry  the  matter  with  a  high  hand. 
'*  Science  teaches  us  how  creation  may  have  been  effected  through  natu- 
ral causes.     You  must  know  ihere  are  certain  gases—-" 

Ida  put  her  hand  before  my  mouth  to  prevent  my  speaking — ^*  Saence 
is  man's  invention,'*  she  said,  resolutely.  ^^  I  do  not  bdieve  a  word  of 
it,  and  I  would  rather  not  hear  any  more." 

*'  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  disbelieve  in  a  Creator ;  that  there 
was  a  guiding  hand  is  most  probable,  and  solves  the  difficulty  at  once, 
but  there  is  a  vast  field  for  conjecture." 

"  For  faith  you  mean,  Hans,"  sidd  Ida,  half  frightened,  half  sngry; 
*'  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  cold  manner,  yon  used  to  be 
very  different." 

*'  Ah,  yes,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  could  not  understand  what  I  wfts 
told  to  believe." 

''  And  does  your  increase  of  knowledge  make  you  happier?"  asked 
she,  turning  her  searching  eyes  on  me. 

*^  I  wish  I  had  your  &ith,  Ida,"  I  said,  without  answering  her  ques- 
tion. '^  I  need  faith,  for  you  cannot  picture  to  yourself  the  straggles 
that  sometimes  go  on  in  my  brain  ;  struggles  between  reason  and  faith, 
instinct  and  conviction — till  I  lose  myself  in  a  labyrinth  from  which  my 
eye  discovers  no  exit  save  through  the  wide  portals  of  doubt." 

''  Oh,  Hans,  you  are  surely  not  an  Atheist,"  said  Ida,  shrinking  from 
me.     **  Say  at  least  that  you  believe." 

*^  Yes,  I  do,"  I  replied ;  and  I  told  the  truth,  for  I  was  then  only  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  which  was  afterwards  to  eng^f  me  in  its 
misery. 

"  Why  did  you  frighten  me  so  ?  You  cannot  think  how  my  heartbeat 
when  you  began  to  speak  in  this  strange  way.  I  was  afraid  you  had 
g^wn  too  learned." 

'*  Would  you  cease  to  love  me  if  I  differed  with  you  on  points  of  reli- 
gion ?"  I  asked,  gravely. 

*'  I  must  love  you  now,  it  has  become  a  necessity,  but  I  should  try  not 

to  do  so  were  you  to  become  an Why  should  I  talk  in  this  waj? 

there  is  no  fear,  no  prospect  of  anything  so  dreadful ;  let  us  forget  what 
has  just  passed  between  us." 

"  Not  quite  yet,"  said  I,  "  there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  ask  you: 
will  you  try  and  inspire  in  me  your  faith  and  trust  ?  As  soon  as  con- 
viction and  reason  fail  to  explain  to  me  what  religion  teaches,  I  doubt 
Will  you  try,  Ida,  to  give  me  a  spark  of  that  beautiful  thing,  for  want 
of  which  the  wise  often  envy  the  ignorant  ?  Sometimes  I  grasp  at  fai^ 
with  the  energy  of  a  drowning  man  who  seizes  the  rope  that  is  thrown 
to  save  him,  but  each  day  seems  to  make  it  recede  farther  from  me,  ano, 
alas,  I  am  often  content  to  let  it  depart,  and  strive  to  replace  it  by 
reason,  telling  myself  delusively  that  in  dispelling  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion I  am  advancing  in  my  search  after  truth." 

'^  Are  you  sure,  Hans,  that  you  understand  what  faith  is  ?"  asked  she, 
gravely. 
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"  Yes,  I  know  in  fancy  and  can  remember  what  it  is,  but  book-learn- 
iii^ — philosophy — Ida,  has  deprived  me  of  what  onee  was  mine^  when  I 
was  CQDieiit  to  believe  in  the  great  and  glorious  things  my  mother  taught 
me  and  nerer  thought  of  asking  why.  But  thea  agun  I  should  have 
believed  as  faithfully  if  she  had  told  me  there  were  fairies  and  that  the 
Arabian  Nights  were  all  true  stories." 

*^  Do  not  joke,  Hans,  the  subject  is  too  serious.'' 

"  You  are  right,"  I  said,  with  a  de^-drawn  sigh,  "  it  is  much  too 
serious." 

^  Why  do  you  study  ?"  asked  Ida,  somewhat  abruptly,  after  a  long 
pause — *'  why  do  }'Ott  study,  if  it  causes  you  to  doubt?  There  can  be 
no  necessity  for  you  to  read  such  books." 

'^  Ask  the  moth  why  it  flies  round  the  candle  when  it  feels  its  wings 
and  horns  are  scorching  with  the  heat,  and  its  answer  would  perhaps  be 
Ae  same  as  mine  to  your  question.  Ah^  you  have  never  felt  a  craving 
for  actual  proof  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what  you  have  been  told 
to  believe.  I  kmg  to  sifb  everything  to  the  bottom,  and  ought  not  re- 
ligion to  bear  any  investigation  ?" 

^^  Ye%  and  so  it  does,"  exclaimed  Ida,  confidently  ;  ''  but  when  we 
begin  our  investigation,  are  we  humble  enough  to  confess  that  we  are 
ignorant,  and  that  our  object  is  to  learn,  not  to  cavil  and  dictate  ?  Do 
we  not  rather  say  within  ourselves:  my  mind  is  capable  of  grasping 
every  difficulty,  and  see,  here  is  an  incongruity ;  there  must  be  some  fiaw, 
something  wrong  ;  my  reason  will  not  permit  me  to  believe  this  ?" 

^'  I  was  not  aware  you  studied  philosophy,  Ida,"  I  said,  smiling. 

^'  Nor  do  I,"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply  at  having  been  entrapped 
into  saying  so  much ;  ^^  I  could  not  understand  philosophy  if  I  ^tried 
And  Hans,"  added  she,  in  a  childish  tone,  ''  I  think  it  is  a  great  blessing 
not  to  be  able  to  do  so  after  what  you  have  said." 

*^  Ah,  well,  it  may  be,,  but  every  one  must  confess  that  there  is  no 
pleasure  equal  to  finding  truth." 

**  When  it  is  sought  in  the  only  place  where  it  is  to  be  found — in  the 
Bible." 

^*  And  yet  that  standard  contradicts  itself,"  I  said,  bitterly.  But  Ida 
stopped  her  ears,  and  would  not  listen  to  me  any  more  ;  she  said  she  would 
rather  not  think  oi  such  things,  she  would  rather  be  left  to  her  unreason- 
ing' faith.  I  thought  her  in  the  wrong  then,  but  I  envied  her  in  my  heart. 
"  Bear  with  me,  my  little  wife,"  I  said,  coaxingly. 

^  AH  my  life  long,"  were  the  swe^  words  that  sent  joy  to  my  heart ; 
and  we  parted,  as  we  had  always  done,  with  lon^ng  and  regret  that  part- 
ing was  necessary,  and  that  we  should  have  to  be  separated  so  often  and 
for  so  long. 

I  wended  my  way  slowly  to  Rosenthal's  house,  for  I  had  much  to  think 
about,  and  the  interview  whksh  I  was  on  the  point  of  having  with  him 
was  very  doubtful  as  to  its  issue.  I  flattered  myself  with  the  idea  I  knew 
bis  cbaracter,  and  from  this  femcied  knowledge  I  judged  that  I  should 
be  successful  if  only  I  were  skilful  enough  to  touch  the  right  chord  in  his 
beart,  and  thereby  arouse  the  more  generous  part  of  his  nature.  We 
had  not  met  for  some  days,  and  he  greeted  me  heartily. 

<^  The  world  is  going  smoothly  with  me,  Hans,"  he  said;  *'  I  consider 
fajseli  highly  favoured  by  Dame  Fortune,  and  wish  you  equal  good 
luck/' 
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It  wa9  well  for  him  that  the  fickle  goddess  had  heen  so  hountifdl,  for 
he  never  would  have  made  his  way  in  the  world  hy  the  mere  force  of  in- 
dustry. I  sat  down  beside  him,  and  I  suppose  he  perceived  some 
constraint  in  my  manner,  for  he  inquired  if  anything  had  gone  wrong. 

"  Not  exactly — I  come  from  your  aunt's  house." 

"  Well,  and  nave  they  told  you  what  is  likely  to  happen  ?" 

'^  I  saw  Ida/'  I  remarked,  without  answering  his  question.  '^  She 
was  alone,  and  we  conversed  together  some  time." 

<<  Indeed!"  ejaculated  Rosenthal,  carelessly. 

'^  I  have  known  her  ever  since  she  was  a  child,"  I  continued  to  say, 
averting  my  head ;  *'  she  is  accustomed  to  speak  to  me  confidentially,  as  if 
as  if  I  were  her  brother." 

"  No  news  to  me,  Hans,"  said  Rosenthal,  raising  his  eyebrows. 

^'  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  happens  that  I 
9m  authorised  to  speak  on  a  matter  which  concerns  both  of  you  very 
iiarrowly." 

"  Umph !  a  little  friendly  caution  is  coming,  I  suppose,  after  all  this 
preliminary  talking.     Pray  proceed." 

'<  I  am  not  going  to  offer  advice,  Rosenthal,  I  am  going  to  appeal  to 
your  generosity." 

<<  Which  is  so  vast,  that  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  reach  it." 

'^  You  have  made  proposals  to  Ida's  parents ;  they  have  accepted  your 
suit,  and  she  has  rejected  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  am  almost  her  affianced  husband." 

"  Have  you  heard  Ida  say  with  her  own  lips  that  she  loves  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  banished  for  a  time,  and  thereby  have  my  liberty  a  little 
longer." 

^*  If  these  be  your  real  sentiments,  you  do  not  love  her,"  I  said,  bitterly; 
*'  and  let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  but  just  heard  her  declare  that  she 
could  never  love  you.  This  apparent  compliance  is  but  to  please  her 
parents  who  desire  the  marriage.  You  will  never  gain  her  affections, 
Rosenthal ;  desist,  therefore,  and  do  not  torture  an  innocent  being  whose 
life  you  may  thereby  blight  for  ever.  I  appeal  to  your  generosity,  to 
your  better  nature :  is  it  fair,  is  it  just  to  make  use  of  your  interest  with 
her  parents  to  gain  your  object  ?" 

'*  You  speak  with  the  confidence  of  an  accepted  lover  yourself,  Hans," 
said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  with  intent  scrutiny  on  my  face.  I  did  not  shrink, 
and  replied  with  perfect  composure : 

"  I  speak  as  a  friend  to  you  and  to  Ida.  A  forced  marriage  is  never 
a  happy  one  ;  desist  from  following  up  your  suit." 

*^  My  honour  as  well  as  my  inclination  forbid  me  to  do  so,  unless  I  have 
good  reason." 

^<  Is  not  the  fact  of  her  coolness  towards  you  reason  enough  ?" 
^ "  Hans,"  said  he,  hotly,  "  if  you  wish  to  preserve  our  friendship  you 
will  not  insult  me  any  longer — I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 
And  he  started  up  and  paced  the  room  uneasily. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you.     Pardon  me  if  I  said  anything  hastily, 
and  remember  it  is  for  your  sake  and  hers  that  I  ventured  to  speak  at  all." 
^  **  And  in  no  way  do  you  speak  for  your  own  interest  ?*'  said  he,  stop- 
ping short  and  confronting  me.    "  I  cannot  account  for  your  earnestness — 
it  is  strange !"  And  he  continued  his  walk  without  expecting  an  answer. 
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I  was  silent  some  time,  for  I  thought  it  hestto  let  him  consider  of  what 
I  told  him,  and  he  appeared  in  no  way  anxious  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion, 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  personally  to  Ida  on  the  subject  ?'*  I  asked  it 
length. 

"  No,  never;  and  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so  till  her  compliance  with  her 
parents'  wishes  is  certain.    I  am  content  to  waif 

"  Wait  OD,  then,"  said  I,  rising;  "and  if  you  wait  for  years,  remember 
my  warning,  and  do  not  accuse  me  of  want  of  friendship." 

I  extended  my  hand  .to  him ;  he  did  not  take  it,  but  said  angrily, 
''  You  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  man  of  stone  without  passions — you 
think  it  would  be  no  sacrifice  to  me  to  give  up  the  only  woman  I  hate 
ever  loved !  You  are  wrong,  Hans,  and  as  long  as  there  remains  a  faint 
hope  I  will  cling  to  it." 

I  did  not  know  that  his  love  for  Ida  was  so  strong,  and  I  was  moved 
by  this  speech.  I  would  have  said,  **May  your  perseverance  be  rewarded!" 
had  it  been  love  for  any  other  woman  than  Ida  that  inspired  him.  As 
it  was,  however,  I  was  silent,  and  he  turned  from  me.* 

"  Do  not  let  this  dispute  estrange  us,  Rosenthal,"  said  I,  approaching 
him;  and  I  said  this  honestly,  for  I  was  not  jealous  of  him,  I  was  so  sure 
of  Ida's  affection. 

Rosenthal  went  to  the  window,  threw  it  open  with  force,  then  turning 
round,  he  said  vehemently,  "  Hans,  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  her 
yourself."  I  was  angry,  and  felt  my  brow  contract,  but  at  the  same  in- 
stant, as  if  repenting  of  the  harsh  tone  he  had  used,  Rosenthal  added,  in 
one  of  those  sudden  impulses  which  so  often  prompted  his  actions,  *'  Tell 
me  now,"  and  he  grasped  my  arm,  "  are  you  really  in  love  with  her  ?  If 
so,  I  will  not  stand  between  you  and  happiness;  besides,  I  believe  you  have 
a  better  chance  of  gaining  Ida's  favour  if  you  try." 

I  looked  up  at  him,  and  would  willingly  have  poured  forth  my  thanks; 
but  prudence  stepped  in,  and  though  I  have  since  bitterly  repented  my 
want  of  confidence  in  him,  I  prided  myself  on  my  self-command  at  the 
time.  "  You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  said  I,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness 
that  startled  him :  "  and  I  would  willingly  have  saved  you  from  the  pain 
of  being  a  rejected  lover.  I  have  known  Ida  all  my  life,  we  are  as  intimate 
as  brother  and  sister,  and  J  am  convinced  she  will  never  consent  to  a 
marriage  with  you.  Forgive  me  for  having  been  the  first  to  assure  yon 
of  this.     As  to  myself,  matrimony  is  not  one  of  my  present  speculations." 

He  said  nothing,  but  from  the  expression  of  his  dark  eyes  I  judged 
that  my  evasion  of  his  question  was  far  from  appeasing  his  suspicions,  and 
the  necessity  for  disguising  my  feelings  better  became  more  apparent. 
To  have  shown  the  least  anger,  agitation,  or  change  in  my  friendship  for 
him  would  have  been  to  disclose  the  secret  I  had  guarded  so  long.  Had 
I  appeared  estranged  from  him  by  this  conversation  he  would  only  have 
concluded  that  I  was  jealous  of  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Hannemanns,  and  jealousy  is  caused  by  rivalship.  True,  I  had  not  a 
shadow  of  fear  respecting  the  result  of  his  suit,  and  therefore  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  say,  *'  Let  us  talk  no  more  on  this  subject,  Franz,  but  come 
and  fish  with  me.  Think  over  what  I  have  said,  and  believe  me  I  spoke 
thus  openly  out  of  friendship  for  yoii  both." 

My  conscience  told  me  this  was  not  entirely  the  case,  but  I  soothed  its 
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upbraiding^  by  telling  myself  that  I  was  in  fact  doing  Rosenthal  a  service, 
for  I  was  convinced  Ida's  parents  would  not  force  her  inclinations,  and  in 
another  year's  time  I  might  be  in  a  condition  to  claim  her  openly.  Alas, 
I  had  begun  by  using  deceit,  and  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  retract  dien. 
All  might  have  happened  differently  had  I  but  spoken  the  truth  and  di8«- 
dosed  my  engagement  to  Ida;  but  the  punishment  this  secrecy  brought 
upon  me  was  great. 

Rosenthal  took  up  his  hat  in  silence,  and  having  arranged  our  fishing- 
rods  and  tackle,  we  went  out,  and  from  his  manner  my  companion  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  what  had  taken  place.  '*  He  cannot  love  Ida," 
I  mused,  ^  if  the  thought  of  losing  her  troubles  him  so  little.  How  dif- 
ferent it  would  be  with  me  were  I  in  his  place  T' 

^^  Well,  Hans,"  said  Rosenthal,  lightly,  ^'  how  ^es  it  witii  the  in- 
habitants of  Jena  ?" 

**  As  well  as  usual,"  I  replied.      "  Old  Professor was  nearly 

drowned  the  other  day,  but  he  is  walking  about  now  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred ;  there  is  no  want  of  vigour  in  him  yet." 

''  Old  people  are  tougher  than  we  give  them  credit  for.  It  wouUk  not 
have  heen  much  loss  had  he  been  drowned  outright.  What  a  stickler  for 
rules  and  order  he  is.  I  am  glad  I  am  out  of  Jena  ;  it  is  getting  too 
sedate.     You  will  all  be  old  women  soon." 

I  laughed,  for  it  had  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  die  re- 
formed students. 

**  Schiller  is  not  long  for  this  world,  in  my  opinion,"  I  said,  after  a 
pause.  ^'  He  is  looking  ghastly,  and  every  one  says  he  leads  a  most  un- 
healthy life.     By  the  way,  have  you  read  Koteebue's  '  Stranger?' " 

*^  No,  but  I  heu*  it  is  being  acted  everywhere,  and  meets  with  great 
applause.  What  does  he  mean  by  expatriating  himself,  and  living  in 
Russia?" 

"  'They  say  he  contemplates  returning  to  Germany,"  I  replied.  *•  For 
my  part  he  may  stay  away  as  long  as  he  likes  ;  I  am  not  proud  of  my 
fellow-townsman,  nor  of  die  paper  he  showers  upon  us." 

We  vmere  passing  through  the  market  in  front  of  the  Stadtkirche,  and 
were  close  to  Herder's  house ;  it  looked  dark  and  dingy,  overshadowed  as 
it  was  by  the  church.  Perhaps  his  dwelling  is  symbolical  of  his  life. 
Poor  Herder !  I  always  pity  satirical  natures ;  diey  cannot  feel  that  love 
for  their  fellow-beings  which  sees  rather  the  bright  side  of  human  nature, 
and  willingly  blinds  itself  to  its  defects.  They  seek  out  the  bad,  the 
ridiculous,  and  expose  it  to  the  light  of  day  with  a  pleasure  which  is  but 
momentary.  They  are  isolated  within  themselves ;  their  sympathies,  if 
any,  are  few,  and  their  portion  fear,  perhaps  respect,  but  not  lore,  and 
without  this  life  is  indeed  dreary. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  for  some  time,  and  I  fear  Rosenthal  was  brooding 
over  our  conversation  of  that  morning.  We  were  now  in  the  osplimade, 
away  from  houses ;  the  air  was  cool,  and  the  birds  sang  merrily  above  us. 

**  Hans,  I  believe  you  are  actvmlly  reforming  me  afber  jour  own 
fashion,"  said  Rosenthal,  suddenly.  ^  I  have  been  excessively  studious 
these  last  few  days,  and  what  do  you  think  my  studies  were  ?" 

«  Nay,  how  can  I  tell  ?*' 

«  Phrenology !  I  have  been  reading  Crall's  work,  and  am  a  convert. 
When  you  arrived  this  morning,  I  was  on  the  point  of  practising  on  your 
head,  but  your  errand  put  a  stop  to  my  investigations." 
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'^  I  do  not  belieye  a  word  about  it,"  I  said. 
'   <^  That  is  because  you  have  not  studied  phrenology." 

''  There  may  be  something  in  that,  but  I  do  not  belieye  it  has  many 
disciples." 

**  The  science  is  in  its  infancy ;  wait  awhUe  and  you  will  see  very 
valuable  discoveries  will  be  made." 

^  Nous  veiTons,"  I  said,  carelessly ;  ^'  but  as  yet  I  am  a  sceptic." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Mesmer  and  his  theories  ?"  asked  BosenthaL 

^^  I  am  sorry  he  is  a  German,"  I  replied,  '^  and  look  upon  Yarn  as  a 
complete  quack.  He  makes  a  good  livelihood  in  Paris,  I  believe.  He 
suits  the  frivolous,  novelty-seeking  French." 

^'  Why,  Hans,  your  philosophic  studies  have  made  you  a  disbeliever 
in  everything,"  exclaimed  my  compimion. 

*^  I  am  afraid  they  have,"  I  said,  mournfully.  Eosenthal  did  not 
know  how  near  the  trath  his  words  were,  or  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
uttered  them  in  joke.  Anxious  to  change  the  subject,  I  said,  ''  There  is 
to  be  a  students'  ball  at  Jena,  to-night — ^will  you  come  ?" 

^'  I  am  engaged  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  the  Hannemanas,"  replied 
he,  averting  Ms  head. 

I  puUed  my  moustache  and  vented  my  vexation  by  hurting  myself.  I 
felt  I  could  trust  Ida,  but  I  did  not  like  doing  so. 


HOGG'S  LIFE  OE  SHELLEY.* 


Despite  its  unquestionable  interest,  this  is  in  some  respects  a  pro- 
voking work.  There  is  sap  and  strength  in  it,  but  it  is  overgrown,  and 
would  bear  a  deal  of  pruning  and  lopping  away.  Mr.  Hogg  can  write 
shrewdly  and  pointedly,  but  he  is  sadly  diffuse  and  digressive;  he  is  off 
at  a  tangent,  and  hard  to  bring  back  again  ;  a  wilful  man,  that  will  have 
his  own  way,  and  take  his  own  time  about  it  too. 

Towards  the  middle  of  his  second  volume,  Mr.  Hogg  winds  up  an 
irrelevant  passage  with  the  remark :  "  But  I  am  not  writing  the  history 
of  my  own  life  and  times,  but  the  biography  of  a  Divine  Poet,  to  the 
illustration  of  whose  remarkable  character  alone  every  word  should  tend." 
The  words  that  do  not  tend  thitherwards  may,  unhappily,  be  counted  by 
the  thousand — or  rather  are  innumerable.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this 
assurance  to  the  contrary,  we  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Hogg  wcis 
writing  the  history  of  his  own  life  and  times,  and.  that  almost  as  fully  as 
the  biography  of  a  Divine  Poet.  In  the  refreshment  department  alone—- 
we  mean  his  personal  experiences  of  bad  breakfasts  and  dinners — ^large  Is 
his  outlay  of  precious  space,  prodigal  his  expenditure  of  words — of  which 
every  one,  he  avows,  ought  to  have  direct  reference  to  Shelley  exclu- 
sively. This  particular  is  the  more  noticeable,  because  Shelley  himself 
was  so  indifferent  as  to  his  meals.     *'  At  his  meals,  a  book  lay  by  his 

*  The  life  of  Percy  Bjsshe  Shelley.    By  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg.    (In  Four 
Volumes.)   Vols.  I.,  II.    London:  Moxon.    1858. 
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side,  on  the  table,  open.  Tea  and  toast  were  often  neglected,  bis  anther 
seldom;  his  mutton  and  potatoes  mi^t  g^owcold;  his  interest  in  a  work 
never  cooled."  '^Hewas  alwajs  abstemious  in  his  diet."*  Hb  bio- 
grapher, on  the  eontrary,  lays  an  even  amusing  stress  on  matters  of  the 
table.  His  memory  is  wonderful  for  a  bHl  of  fare,  even  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  since.  He  tells  us,  with  almost  aldermanic  emphasis,  how  a  large 
dish  of  scalloped  oysters  stood  within  the  fonder,  and  what  befol  it ;  how 
its  loss  was  supplied  by  *^  apples,  oranges,  almonds  and  raisins,  and  a 
little  cake ;"  how  Dr.  Lind  gave  '^  a  light  and  digestible  repast  of  tea  . . . 
and  of  bread«and-botter  prepared  upon  sanatory  principles,  the  butter 
being  thinly  superinduced  upon  bread,  the  stalest  that  could  be  procured, 
or  of  the  same  bread  lightly  toasted,  and  taken  without  any  condiment;" 
how  Mr.  Hogg  at  Oxford,  in  the  short  vacations,  eommocdy  found  him- 
self alone  at  dinner,  '^  which  consisted  of  a  joint  of  meat,  bread,  and 
potatoes  ;  all  very  good  of  their  kind,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  anything  else;"  how  at  a  Berkshire  inn  a  ^< stale  handmaid"  put 
on  the  table  **  black,  and  greasy,  and  utterly  uneatable"  mutton  chops, 
"  with  raw  potatoes,  muddy  beer,  stinking  cheese,  and  wine  that  might 
be  paid  for  but  not  drunken" — and  how  *'  breakfast  was  a  repeti^n  of 
tea,"  no  eggs,  no  bacon  ;  how  at  Abingdon  *'  a  nasty  litUe  girl  gave  me 
some  nasty  tea  in  a  nasty  cold  room  ;"  how  at  a  Covent-garden  hotel  he 
and  Shelley  had  <'  some  excellent  tea  and  a  liberal  supply  of  hot 
muffins  ;"  how  in  Garden-court  they  had  ^'  a  comfortable  dinner 

Of  steaks,  and  other  Temple  messes, 
Wliich  some  neat-handed  rhillis  dresses. 

We  heard  them  hissing  in  a  small  kitchen  adjoining  our  dining-room, 
and  Phiilis  brought  them  in,  hot  and  hot;"  how  Mr.  Hogg  breakfasted 
at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  at  Birmingham,  ''  at  that  time  [1811]  one  of 
the  worst  and  dirtiest  of  the  many  bad  and  dirty  inns  which  make  the 
recollection  of  former  days  too  often  bitter" — and  bitterly,  and  feelingly, 
Mr.  Hogg  gives  it  expression ;  how  at  Ellesmere  he  *'  had  a  most  de- 
lightful supper,"  repeated  every  night  of  his  stay  there,  of  Welsh  rabbit 
("  that  engaging  little  creature"),  and  ale  that  equalled  nectar ;  how  at 
Llangollen  he  was  afflicted  with  a  visitation  of  ^'  greasy,  blackened  chops 
and  tough  steaks  f  how  at  Alnwick  he  found  "a  filthy  and  utterly  use* 
less  breakfast  at  an  odious  little  inn  in  a  very  narrow  street;"  how  at 
Berwick  **  the  inn  was  superlatively  nasty,  and  the  dinner  impracticable, 
impregnable ;"  how  he  wouldn't  stay  any  longer  on  the  top  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  along  with  poor  young  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Shelley,  because,  he  says, 
'*  I  was  hungry,  for  I  had  not  dined  on  either  of  the  two  preceding 
days.  ...  So  I  left  her,  and  proceeded  slowly  down  the  hill,  the  wind 
blowing  fresh;"  how,  arriving  late  one  evening  at  Liverpool,  "dinner 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  I  ordered  tea,  and  after  a  cup  or  two  my 
spirits  revived,  and  I  boldly  asked  for  chops ;"  how  at  Chester  ^'  the 
supper  was  nasty,  and  the  inn  dirty  and  disagreeable;"  how  at  Conway, 
where  he  was  hoping  to  get  "  warm  tea,  hot  toast,  and  possibly  boiled 
meats"  for  breakfast,  he  had  to  his  sorrow  '^  vile  bread,  vile  butter,  and 

*  At  Oxford  ''  his  food  was  plain  and  simple  as  that  of  a  hermit,  with  a  certain 
anticipation,  even  at  this  time,  of  a  vegetable  diet,  respecting  which  he  after- 
wards became  an  enthusiast  in  theory,  and  in  practice  an  irregular  votary.** — 
I.  p.  128,  Cf.  II.  pp.  28,  31,  319,  414  sq. 
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the  yilesfe  tea;"  how  in  the  inn  at  Holyhead,  en  route  for  Dublin,  he  was 
induced  by  the  waiter,  being  short  of  time^  to  parohase  and  take  off  with 
him  what  was  on  the -table,  to  wit  ^'a  mee  roast  leg -of  mutton,  mealy 
potatoes,"  and  a  *^  fine  large  loaf" — all  which  he  purchased,  but  did  fwt 
carry  off,  for  the  waiter  tricked  him  after  all;  how,  during  tho  passage 
by  sea,  he  ^^  should  have  enjoyed  a  little  breakfast,  however  homely ;  a 
crust  of  brown  bread  and  miik,'  skim  milk,  oatmeal  porridge,  cold 
cabbage,  anything;  but  no  man  gare  unto'*  him,  and  he,  had  >to  watch, 
covetously,  a  bkhop  at  the  open  window  of  a  purple 'coach,  who  ''sat 
sipping  hot  chocolate  out  of  a  large  china  cup  ;"  how,  landed  on  Irish 
ground,  he  found ''the  inn  odious,  the -food  abominable;"  "to  get  any- 
thing to  eat  was  difficult,  to  get  any  tiling  fit  to  be  eaten  impossible  ;" 
how  a  grave,  civil  Scotchman  invited  him  to  his  table,  wheiieupon  Mr. 
Hogg  "  fell  to^  like  a  starving  man.  There  were  cold  lowls  and  boiled 
eggs,  both  excellent,  and  good  bread :  the  other  things  were  nasty.  He 
had  more  fowls  and  eggs  brought.  ...  I  ate  freely,  and  was  filled  and 
comforted ;"  and  how  again  in  the  cabin  of  the  packet  he  saw  another 
Scotch  gentleman  "  seated  at  a  small  table  widt  a  fine  odd  fowl  before 
him,  and  a  large  loaf" — to  which,  being  invited,  Mr.  Hogg,  after  be- 
coming apologies,  did  justice,  we  presume,  "  commending,  €is  was  most 
due,  the  excellence  of  Irish  poultry;"  how,  when  travelling  once  by  a 
Birmingham  coach,  "  which  stopt  to  breakfast  at  Stratford-on-Avon,"  he 
"  willingly  forfeited"  his  breakfast  that  he  might  see  Shakspeare's  House 
— and  was  complimented  by  his  fellow-travellers  with  the  assurance  (on 
the  strength  of  such  self-denial)  that  he  would  surely  be  a  poet  himself; 
how  he  sat  with  Shelley,  walked  with  him,  talked  with  him,  and,  "  that 
there  might  be  no  limit  to  my  self-devotion,  dined  with  him" — jel  sacri- 
fice appreciable  when  we  learn  what  the  dinner  was  apt  to  consist  of,  to 
wit,  "  a  roasted  shoulder  of  mutton,  of  the  coarsest,  toughest  grain,''  and 
"  potatoes  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  mutton."  "  Sometimes  there 
was  a  huge  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  boiled  till  the  bone  was  ready  to  drop 
out  of  the  meat,  which  shrank  and  started  from  it  on  all  sides,  without 
any  sauce,  but  with  turnips  raw,  and  manifestly  unworthy  to  be  boiled 
any  longer.  Sometimes  there  were  impregnable  beef-steaks— soles  for 
shooting-shoes.  I  have  dropped  a  word,  a  hint,  about  a  pudding ;  a 
pudding,  Bysshe  said  dogmatically,  is  a  prejudice."  Well  may  poor  Mr. 
Hogg  dilate  pathetically  on  the  Shelley  menage,  though  he  ^  submitted 
cheerfully,"  he  assures  us,  "  to  so  many  inconveniences  and  privations^." 
"  I  was  never  indifferent  to  the  amenities  of  life ;  I  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  comfort ...  for  in  a  district  where  the  creature  comforts 
were  well  cared  for,  my  own  family  were  always  conspicuous  for  an  ex^t 
and  exquisite  nicety."  Dreadful  were  Mr.  Hogg's  privatioiis  in  London, 
after  (to  speak  Yankee- wise)  the  customs  of  the  country.  **  The  provi- 
sions supplied  at  lodgings  in  London  were  too  frequently  in  those  days 
detestable.  .  .  .  Our  dinners,  therefore,  were  constructive,  ia  dumb  show, 
a  mere  empty,  idle  ceremony;  our  only  resource  against  absolute  starva- 
tion was  tea.  ...  .  We  meekly  sought  relief  in  buttered  toast;  but  the 
butter  was  too  commonly  bad.  .  .  •  Penny  buns  were  our  assured  re- 
source. ...  A  shilling's  worth  of  penny  buns  for  tea.  ...  To  say  the 
truth,  I  love  a  good  penny  bun  to  this  hour;  I  look  upon  one  with  grati- 
tude, as  a  friend  in  need,  with  emotion,  as  my  preserver !"  And  yet  Mr. 
Hogg  calls  himself  no  Poet     Who  but  a  born  Poet  could  write  thus  of 
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penny  bona?  And,  once  more,  mark  die  enihasiasm  of  a  passage  in 
widen  he  recaU  his  Sunday  dinnen,  as  a  Grammar  Sehool-boy  in  an 
^'  old  cadiedral  city :"  ^  The  itMst  pigs,  the  roast  geese,  the  roast  hares; 
tiM  kins  of  veal  and  ham;  the  overflowing  dishes  of  green  peas,  a^a- 
ragos,  and  new  potatoes;  the  well-sugared,  jnicy  fruit-pies,  with  their 
attendant  custards ;  plum-pudding  with  its  brandy  sauce, — according  to 
the  vieissitodflB  of  the  seasons, — ^were  set  out  on  Sundays  panctually  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  boards  of  the  poorer  clergy,  to  cheer  tibeir  famished 
fiimilies  and  fnends.  .  .  .  How  many  a  genial  Sunday  dinner  did  the 
huBg^  grammar  boy  share  with  these  humble  apostolietd  men ;  to  look 
back  upon  their  nmple,  but  soocnlent  isre^  through  the  long  vista  of  haif 
a  century,  is  almost  as  satisfying  as  a  full  meal.''  Sudi  are  die  Pleasures 
of  M«nory,  with  **simfde  but  succulent  fare  "  in  the  far  badc-ground  of 
the  long  vista. 

It  is  Shelley's  utter  disregard  of  table-topics  like  these  that  makes 
their  prominence  in  a  biogn^hy  of  him  the  more  observable.  In  various 
odier  respects,  the  contrast  is  broadly  defined  between  him  and  ins 
biographer.  Mr.  Hogg  shows  himself  a  man  of  si^acity,  practieal  halnts, 
orderly  self-government,  worldly  wisdom,  with  a  turn  im  shrewd  satire 
that  sometimes  trenches  on  the  cynical.  Sh^ey  is  shown  to  have  been 
Big^ty  and  hare-brained  in  the  extreme-^running  here  and  thare  without 
a  purpose-— invidng  people  to  eome  across  England  to  see  him,  and 
Hitting  before  th^  sorrive — accepting  invitations,  and  breaking  them 
without  a  thought — borrowing  money  as  hap-hataxdously  with  one  hand 
as.  he  dispensed  it  vrith  the  other — talking  the  wiklest  contradictious, 
&bricating  the  strangest  stories,  cultivating  the  most  unaccountable 
society.  Shelley  would  read  idoud  to  his  friend,  and  ^'  v^th  rapturous 
enthusiasm,"  the  wondrous  tales  of  Grerman  Uluminati ;  his  friend  would 
express  doubt  or  disbelief,  and  then  the  poet  was  ^  disappointed,  some- 
times even  displeased."  ^  Your  friend,"  said  a  lady  of  the  perfectifaility 
party,  once,  to  Shelley,  ^^is  a  very  strange  person  indeed.  •  .  .  He 
seems  to  make  it  the  sole  business  of  his  life  to  scoff  at  everything."  Of 
the  perfectibility  party,  in  fact,  Mr.  Hogg  was  not  careful  to  hide  his 
contempt— or  at  anything  else  tiiat  he  suspected  to  be  humbi^  in  die 
main.  And  his  opinions  in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  political  were,  and 
are,  of  a  kind  to  render  him  especially  impatient  <^  tendenaes  tiiat 
attracted  Shelley.  Mr.  Hogg  is  avowedly  a  Tory,  in  days  when  the  race 
is  by  some  thought  to  be  extinct — a  Conservative  he  regards  as  an 
emasculated  Tory :  it  is  his  pride  to  belong  to  the  "  high  Tory  party," 
meaning  ^'  Tories  of  the  good  old  times — of  fine  old  English  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school — of  men  who  wore  the  Windsor  uniform  before  Peel 
and  his  Manchester  men  had  mixed  their  Shoddy  with  the  sound,  home- 
grown wool  of  honest  Yorkshire  broad-cloth."  It  is  his  pride,  too,  to  be 
of  the  ^  highest  Church"  party ;  and  so  diarmed  is  he  with  the  Oxford 
Tracts,  that  he  winds  up  his  eulog^y  of  them  with  a  quasi- regret  that  the 
andior  of  ^ Queen  Mab"  did  not  live  to  enjoy  them  too:  ''Had  it  been 
the  fisite  of  my  incomparable  fnend  to  have  met  widi.  these,  or  rather 
with  some  of  them" — for  to  go  the  .length  of  Number  Ninety  might  faaTe 
seemed  going  too  £ar — "  with  how  much  delight  and  instmctlon  would 
he  not  have  perused  and  profited  by  them."  What  Shelley's  opinions 
upon  religion  might  have  become,  had  fae  lived  till  now  or  lately, 
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we  cannot  even  Bunmse :  suigular  reactions  there  miglit  have  been,  and 
conflicting  ^'phases  of  faith:"  but  one  of  tlie  least  easy  flights  of  fancy 
we  can  set  a*going  is  that  which  carries  us  to  see  him  absorbed  in 
a  perusal  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  by  tku  means,  of  all  others,  ahnost 
persuaded  to  be  a  Christian. 

3fr.  Hogg  has  a  deal  to  teli  us  of  the  poet's  domestic  relations. 
These  Tolumes  will  be  a  very  boon  to  those  who  craye  acquaintance  with 
his  fifiimily  Rulings  and  family  feuds.  His  father,  Sir  Timothy,  appears 
to  the  utmost  disadvantage ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  son,  as  such,  is  afl 
that  coiuld  be  wished  as  such.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  "  exceed- 
ingly fond  qS  his  father" — and  his  sisters  remember  seeing  him  watching 
at  Sir  Timothy's  sick-room,  with  a  solidltude  that  after  events  made 
sadiy  strange.  He  was  then  fourteen.  At  nineteen,  he  as  mudi  as 
Imtes  his  father,  and  says  so.  He  talks  infidelity  to  him,  and  laug^  at 
hts  inability  to  make  a  logical  reply.  Passages  like  the  following, 
in  Percy's  letters  to  Mr.  Hogg,  are  not  pleasant  reading :  ^  I  thinly 
were  I  compelled  to  associate  with  Shakspeare's  Caliban,  with  any 
wretch — ^with  the  exception  of  Lord  Courtney,  my  father,"  and  one  or 
two  others — ^*tiiat  I  should  find  sometiting  to  admire."  ^'Is  thb  irra- 
tional being  really  convinced  of  what  men  have  attained  by  the  use  of 
reason  ?  If  he  is,  he  is  a  disgrace  to  reason.  .  .  .  But  he  is  nothing — 
no  iit,  professes  no  i«m,  Ivt  supeibism  and  irrationalism,"  '^2  had 
a  letter  from  my  father.  .  .  •  God  send  he  does  Bot  write  to  your 
fiftther ;  it  would  annoy  him.  I  threw  cold  water  on  the  rage  of  the 
old  buck."  *^  I  take  the  opportunity  of  the  Old  Boy's  absence  in 
London  ....  the  Kill-joy,  as  I  name  Mm."  ^^When  I  see  him, 
though  I  shall  say  the  civilest  things  imaginable,  yet  I  shall  not  lodk  as 
if  I  liked  him,  because  I  do  not  Uke  him."  We  are  told  he  ''  appeared 
to  be  pleased  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  because  he  disliked  his  father." 
Of  his  mother,  too,  Shelley  speaks  with  a  sort  of  flipp«it  disrespect  that 
grates  unpleasantly  on  the  ear.  His  sisters  he  apparently  does  his  best 
to  de-Christianise-^and  loses  his  interest  in  them  when  the  scheme  foils. 
Of  one  of  them,  however,  his  third  sister,  he  continues  to  hope  well: 
*^  There  are  some  hopes  of  this  dear  little  girl ;  she  would  be  a  divine 
little  scion  of  infidelity,  if  I  could  get  hold  of  her.  I  think  my  lessons 
here  must  have  taken  effect."  He  bad  no  sympathy,  it  would  seem,  wiA 
the  spirit  of  Tennyson's  remonstrance. 

Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays. 

Her  early  Heaven,  her  hagpy  views ; 

Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Miss  Westbrook,  the  first  Mw.  Shelley,  was  not  the  first  Haniet  whom 
the  poet  loved.  A  Miss  Hamet  G.,  sister  of  one  of  Mr,  Hogg's  con»- 
spondents,  was  at  one  time  the  object  of  his  hopes  ;  hut  she  became 
uneasy,  her  brother  says,  **  at  the  tone  of  his  letters  on  ^eculative  sah- 
jects,"  and  the  engagement— for  there  had  been  one,  sanctioned  too  by 
the  heads  of  both  houses— was  broken  off.  That  was  in  18ia  In  1811 
Shelly  became  the  admirer  and  correspondent  of  Harriet  Weitbrook,  w 
an  evil  hour  for  them  both.  These  volumes  enabfe  us  to  trace  the  pro. 
gross  of  the  attachment,  by  occasional  glimpses  of  what  is  going  on.     In 
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a  letter  to  his  biographer,  from  Wales,  in  1811,  he  writes:  ^' Miss 
Westbrook,  Harriet  [for  tiaere  was  an  elder  sister,  the  object  of  Mr. 
^ogrgr'^  unmitigated  satire-n-aud  eventaallj,  of  Shelley's  implacable  dis- 
like], has  advised  me  to  read  Mrs.  Opie's  *  Mother  and  Daughter.' " 
(We  may  here,  by  the  way,  obsevre,  that  Harriet  Westbrook  has  been 
misrepresented  when  described  as  illiterate.  Whatever  her  disadvan- 
tages of  family  position,  she  was  a  lOver  of  books,  and  of  a  different  order 
to  Mrs.  Opie's.  Her  sest  in  reading  aloud  amounted  to  a  passion,  and 
became  a  positive  affliction  to  Mr.  Hogg,  for  one.  Her  husband  describes 
her  in  1812  as  "  attacking  Latin  with  considerable  resolution,"  and 
already  able  to  ''read  many  odes  in  Horace."  And  early  in  1813  he 
tells  Mr.  Hogg :  '^  Harriet  has  a  bold  scheme  of  writing  you  a  Latin 
letter.  If  you  have  an  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  she  will  thank  you  to 
bring  it.")  Anon :  <<  I  shall  see  the  Miss  Westbrooks  again  soon."  And, 
next  letter :  '<  Your  jokes  on  Harriet  Westbrook  amuse  me  ...  .  but 
if  I  know  anything  about  love,  I  am  noi  in  love.  I  hav«  hmsd  from  the 
Westbrooks,  both  of  whom  I  highly  esteem."  In  the  very  next:  '^  1 
shall  certainly  come  to  York,  but  Harriet  Westbrook  [underlined]  will 
decide  whether  now  or  in  three  weeks.  Her  father  has  persecuted  her  in 
a  most  horrible  way,  by  endeavouring  to  compel  her  to  go  to  sehool. 
She  asked  my  advioe :  resistance  was  the  aoswer,  at  the  sttKie  time  that  1 
essayed  to  mollify  Mr.  W.  in  vain !  And  in  consequence  ^f  my  advice 
she  has  thrown  herself  on  my  protection  ....  Gratitude  .and  admira- 
tion, all  demand  that  I  should  love  her  for  ever.  We  shall  see  you  at 
York.  I  win  hear  your  arguments  for  jnatrimoniaLismj  by  which  I  am 
now  almost  convinced."  But  as  he  that's  convinced  against  his  will,  is 
of  the  same  opinion  still, — the  anti-matrimonial  poet's  ''  convictions"  on 
this  important  point  appear  to  be  quite  the  other  way.  ^'  Matrimony," 
he  subsequently  declares  to  be  '^  the  most  horrible  of  all  the  means  which 
the  world  has  had  recourse  to,  to  bind  the  noble  to  itself."  He  pictures 
to  himself  Elysium  in  beholding  his  "  only  perfect  one  daring  the  vain 
world,  smiling  at  its  silly  forms,  setting  an  example  of  perfection  to  an 
.universe.^"  At  last,  however,  he  professes  himself  ^'  convinced"  in  favour 
of  wedlock — but  only  because  the  sacrifice  otherwise  made  by  the  woman 
is  so  disproportioned,  as  the  world  goes,  to  any  which  the  man  can  give. 
Shelley  and  Harriet  Westbrook  were  married  in  Edinburgh — "  how,  or 
where,"  Mr.  Hogg  remarks,  "  I  never  heard.  Harriet  had  some  mar- 
riage lines,  which  she  sent  to  her  father.  I  never  saw  them."  The 
wooing  had  lasted  for  some  six  months.  Mr.  Hogg  visited  them  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  saw  the  ''  lovely  young  bride"  for  the  first  time — 
*'  bright  as  the  morning,"  he  calls  her — '^  as  the  morning  of  that  bright 
day  on  which  we  first  met ;  bright,  blooming,  radiant  with  youth,  health, 
and  beauty."  She  amused  herself,  about  this  time,  with  translating  one 
of  Mme.  Cottin's  moral  tales — writing  '^  the  whole  out  fairly,  without  blot 
or  blemish,  upon  the  smoothest,  whitest,  finest  paper,  in  a  small,  neat, 
flowing,  and  legible  feminine  hand."  '^  For  her  years,  she  was  exceedingly 
well  read" — but  the  biographer  tells  us  that  he  never  once  saw  a  Bible, 
a  prayer-book,  or  any  devotional  work,  in  her  hand — nor  ever  heard  her 
utter  a  syllable  on  the  subject  of  religion,  pro  or  con. — ^nor  ever  heard  her 
say  she  nad  been  at  church,  or  had  ever  once  visited  a  place  of  worship. 
"  She  was  always  pretty,  always  bright,  always  blooming ;  smart,  usually 
plain  in  her  smartness  ;  without  a  spot,  without  a  wrinkle,  not  a  hair  out 
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of  its  place.  The  ladies  said  of  her,  that  she  always  looked  as  if  she  had 
just  that  moment  stepped  out  of  a  glass-^case ;  and  so  indeed  she  did." 
She  worshipped  her  sister.  Of  her  husband,  in  his  absence,  she  spoke 
"  in  the  style  of  an  inspired  prophetess  of  a  glorious  advent ;  of  the  im- 
pending commencement  of  a  new  millennium  of  happiness  ;  of  the  instant 
return  of  the  golden  age."  While  she  was  yet  radiant  with  health,  and 
while  Shelley  yet  found  himself  in  her  company  '*  the  happiest  of  the 
happy,"  she  nevertheless  indulged  in  meditations  on  suicide,  which  she 
would  coolly  discuss  with  her  friends  in  the  most  matter-of^&ct  way — 
frequently  declaring  '^  her  purpose  of  killing  herself  some  day  or  other," 
and  enlarging  on  this,  '^  in  a  calm,  resolute  manner."  ^^  She  spoke  of 
self-murder  serenely  before  strangers  ;  and  at  a  dinner-party  I  have  heard 
her  describe  her  feelings,  opinions,  and  intentions  with  respect  to  suicide 
with  prolix  earnestness  ;  and  she  looked  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  so  bloom- 
ing, and  so  handsome,  that  the  astonished  guests  smiled."  '^  The  poor 
girl's  monomania  of  self-destruction,  which  we  long  looked  upon  as  a  vain 
fancy,  a  baseless  delusion,  an  inconsequent  hallucination  of  the  mind, 
amused  us  occasionally  for  some  years ;  eventually  it  proved  a  sad 
reality,  and  drew  forth  many  bitter  tears." — After  an  absence  of  some 
duration  Mr.  Hogg  speaks  of  her  as  still  discoursing  of  self-destruction, 
and  how  to  effect  it,  as  coolly  as  another  lady  would  arrange  a  visit  to  the 
theatre.  '^  She  told  me  sometimes  that  she  was  very  unhappy,  but  she 
never  said  why ;  and  in  particular,  she  told  me  frequently  ....  that 
she  had  been  very  unhappy  at  school,  and  often  intended  to  kill  herself. 
I  asked  her  again  and  again  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness,  but  she  did 
not  know  it.  It  certainly  appeared  to  be  mere  talk,  and  I  found  a 
festivity  in  it;  it  became  jolly,  as  it  were,  to  laugh  at  her  suicidal 
schemes,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  she  unfolded  them :  with  this  she 
was  now  and  then  a  little  offended.  '  Mamma  is  going  to  have  some 
walnuts  pickled  next  week,'  a  little  girl  once  said  to  me,  a  little  boy; 
and  she  added,  with  a  grave  look  and  an  air  of  quiet  resolution,  '  and 
mamma  says  she  is  quite  determined !'  So  poor  Harriet  was  quite  deter- 
mined, and  did  not  choose  to  be  laughed  out  of  it,  being  displeased  with 
my  apologue  of  the  walnuts."  It  was,  in  fact,  to  her,  no  laughing 
matter. 

She  once  astonbhed,  not  to  say  scandalised,  a  surgeon,  by  staying  in 
the  room  to  see  him  effect  the  excision  of  a  tumour  on  the  body  of  her 
little  girl,  lanthe— narrowly  observing  every  grade  in  the  operation,  and, 
of  all  who  were  present,  never  betraying,  from  first  to  last,  any — the 
smallest  signs  of  emotion.  The  surgeon  declared  she  could  have  no  feel- 
ing. ^'  And  he  farther  remarked,  that  a  person  who  was  able  to  discourse 
so  calmly,  so  apathetically  of  suicide,  could  not  possibly  feel,  under  any 
.circumstances,  either  for  herself  or  for  others." 

Possibly,  a  mere  dogmatic  dictum,  of  Sir  Oracular  value.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  have  noticed  the  circumstance  of  the  poor  lady's  premedita- 
tions of  self-destruction,  chiefly  on  her  husband's  account-^for  on  him, 
however  indirectly,  the  onus  of  the  fatal  event,  when  it  did  occur,  has 
been  uncharitably  imposed.  The  present  moiety  of  Mr.  Hogg's  work 
closes  before  that  estrangement  and  separation  which  may  have  urged  on, 
but  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  incentive  to,  the  catastrophe 
itself. 


(  ^  ) 
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III. 

Yinum  reponite  mensia. — jEneidt  yii. 

Fostremo  stagnum  calidae  aquao  introit  respergena  pToximoa  aecrariim  addiU 
Toce  libare  se  liq^uorem  ilium  Joti  LiberatorL — Tacit.  :  Aunai.  zy.  64. 

Then  fill  the  cup«— what  ia  it  to  ua 

How  Time  hla  circle  measures? 
The  fairy  houm  we  call  up  thus 

Obey  no  wand  but  Pleasure's. — Tom  Moore, 

The  wines,  the  dried  fruits,  the  strong  waters^  tiie  pipes  and  the  leaden 
jar  were  placed  on  the  tahle,  and  each  present  seemed  lepfete  and 
luqppj.  A  pause  followed  the  meal ;  M^Mallows  spoke  not^  Blrowniog 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  Roderick's  small  grey  eyes  began  to 
Uink  like  stars  in  a  mistj  firmament.  If  you  now  peeped  past  the  eortain, 
darkness  and  desolation  were  without — ^no  footsteps  sounded  on  the  path- 
way &r  below,  and  the  Icmely  gas-lampe  burnt  distant  and  dimly,  and 
just  shedding  sufficient  light  over  a  narrow  circumference  to  show  that 
doors  and  shutters  were  closed — that  nocturnal  solitude  had  set  in.  The 
soft  murmur  of  the  night  wind  as  it  sighed  past  the  sharp  gabks  of  that 
eyrie  dwelling  conferred  something  of  an  added  feeling  of  comfort^  when 
again  the  burning  lamp,  the  biasing  hearth,  and  the  merry  faces  were 
bdield — when  the  dread  world  without  and  the  little  circle  within  were 
contemplatively  ecmtrasted* 

That  chambtf  seldom  soimded  with  voices  as  now;  beii^  the honae 
of  a  \qwAj  and  boddsh  mortal,  silence  for  the  most  part  paraded 
the  student's  home.  The  kind  of  life  passed  by  him  who  resided  in 
it  may  to  many  be  irksome,  to  some  repulsive,  but  to  others  it  has 
its  charms  as  well  as  its  cares.  Browning  carried  within  him  so  much 
of  sound,  practical  philosophy,  that  few  things  gave  him  real  uneasiness. 
If  his  compeers  talked  about  examinations,  rejections,  and  so  forth,  he 
laughed  at  the  pigmy  bugbears,  and  manifested  an  utter  regardkssDess 
of  diings  which  caused  disquietude  in  others.  If  you,  courteous  reader, 
could  have  beheld  him  as  the  writer  has  so  frequently  done,  slipshod 
and  in  the  old  velveteen,  with  his  books  and  his  coffee  and  pipe  by  I^ 
side,  you  also  would  have  verily  concluded  that  there  was  much  d 
calm  composure — much  of  unfretting  happiness  in  thus  passings  and  pot 
uselessly,  the  days  and  nights  as  they  revolved  in  their  course.  Dnnng 
his  attacks  upon  the  various  subjects  of  science,  which  would  occaaoDally 
be  protracted  to  half  a  nK>on's  duration,  the  morning  light  would 
struggle  through  the  curtained  panes  ere  he  threw  aside  those  prohx 
and  perplexing  tomes,  over  which,  in  these  fits  of  application,  he  abwrb- 
ingly  pondered.  The  brief  respites  in  these  hours  were  rendered  wow 
r^reshing  by  a  charge  of  the  meerschaum  and  a  glance  at  Byron  <v 
Bums;  and  thus,  after  a  flitting  flight  into  the  fumes  of  Canaster  and 
the  fancies  of  genius,  he  would  return  with  increased  vigour  to  meitate 
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OB  Moller  or  Weber,  and  treasmenpin^the  archiyes  of  memory  the  terse 
and  wearying  details  of  science.    Browning  was  happy  with  lus  lot. 

Browning,  Gentlemen,  the  wine  is  on  the  table,  abo  are  the  more 
potent  liquors,  with  the  aqua  caUda  ei  aguajrigtday  and  the  immaculate 
yards  of  clay  I  My  revered  and  learned  fnend,  the  port  is  old,  the  sherry 
mild  and  oily.  I  profess  to  be  something  of  a  connoisseur  in  vintages, 
so  don't  fear  the  morrow.  I  ever  held  it  as  a  principle  that  the  man 
who  would  have  bad  wines  would  not  scruple  to  purchase  a  second-hand 
coat  or  wear  a  pinchbeck  breast-pin.  Justus,  you  are  silent.  It  would 
delight  me  to  hear  yon  awaken  up  into  conrersation ;  and  as  for  Milford, 
who  sits  to  your  right,  he  is  doubtless  cogitating  upon  old  Adam  Smith 
or  Malthusian  sophistry.  Come^  Heberden,  brew ;  it  always  delights  me 
to  see  you  rotate  the  slice  of  lemon  in  your  toddy. 

M^MaUows.  I'll  hae  a  wee  drap  o'  speerit;  and  Tam,  my  gude  pupil, 
if  ye'U  shove  me  the  leaden  jar  and  the  clean  whites  Til  thank  ye. 
Through  my  long  career  as  a  lecturer  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  be  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  those  whom  I  have  had  the  honoor  to  teach  ; 
and,  I  must  confess,  after  your  laughs  at  auld  Saundie,  ye  hae  got  for  him 
a  sort  of  respect  as  Rob  Roy  had  a  sort  of  honesty.  If  the  addk-headed 
town  council  had  only  given  me  a  chair,  I'd  hae  entertained  ye  after ;  but 
gude  guide  us  !   his  botany  brings  in  a  puir  revenue,  and 

Justus.  We  are  all  aware  the  university  has  sustained  a  loss  in  you, 
doctor,  but  be  satisfied  that  you  enjoy  that  respect  which  you  undoubtedly 
possess,  independent  of  corporate  bodies.  Remember,  that  in  all  those 
kind  of  appointments  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift." 

After  a  while,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  genius  of  Burns. 

M^ Mallows.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Burns  is  the  greatest  lyric  since 
Anacreon.  Unlike  the  great  scholar-poets,  he  received  no  polish  from 
ancient  learning — he  was  Nature's  gifted,  untaught  child ! 

Howdie.  For  my  part  I  never  could  see  those  beauties  in  his  works 
which  many  have  pretended  to  discover.  It  is  a  terrible  jargon,  and 
I  can  as  much  understand  his  vaunted  poem  on  the  **  Haggis,"  as  I 
could  a  cuneiform  inscription  excavated  from  the  bowels  of  a  Mesopotamian 
mound.  He  was  the  lucky  man  to  avail  himself  of  advantages.  He 
applied  words  to  renowned  airs,  and  the  merits  of  the  music  rendered 
him  infinitely  more  popular  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  **  Auld 
lang  syne"  charms  much  more  as  a  tune  than  a  poem — it  is  its  munc 
which  is  its  soul,  its  divinitv,  that  stirs  within  us  ;  and  the  same  reason- 
ing might  very  generally  be  applied  when  speaking  of  your  celebrated 
lyric. 

Roderick.  The  liquid  smoothness,  the  silvery  sweetness  of  the  "  Irish 
Melodies,"  are  as  much  superior  to  the  rugged  crabbedness  of  what  any 
Scottish  poet  ever  wrote^  as  mellow  Rhenish  is  to  the  Prestonpans  we 
have  this  evening  had  to  overflowing.  There  can  be  no  exalted  poetry 
if  conveyed  in  a  language  half  established.  The  beauty  and  perfectness 
of  a  dialect  consist  in  no  secondary  degree  in  its  polished  and  expressive 
idioms,  and  the  diction  and  epithets  which  Bums  employs  are  such  as  a 
people  highly  accomplished  would  not  use.  Look  at  certain  of  his  longer 
poems ;  they  end  with  words  with  their  tails  clipped  off  I 

Howdie.  Right— quite  right.  It  is  much  easier  to  rhyme  when 
the  termination  of  an  English  Hne  can  be  jingled  into  sound  by  a 
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complex  Scotticum.  MUtoa  eni^ieiated  a  gteat  truism,  wkeot  be  avemad 
that  rhyme  was  no  necessary  adjunct  to  the  highest  order  of  poetey*  To 
commend  Scotticisms  appears  to  me  to  be  as  absurd  as  to. praise  broad 
Yorkshire  or  the  slang  of  old  Cockaigne ! 

Browning,  Had  Sam  aeeompanied  Milford  and  myself  this  morning 
to  Carnegie,  and  heard  a  pretty  little  peasant  girl  say,  *'  Ye  sud  come 
when  the  heather's  bloomin  !"  he  would  not  have  sacrilegiously  compared 
the  bonnie  Lowland  Scotch  to  the  brogue  of  Yorkshirei  or  the  idiomatic 
vulgarisms  of  old  Cockaigne.  Roderick  talks  sarcastibally  about  clipping 
the  tails  of  words — ^it  would  be  a  mercy  to  English  ears  if  that  fact  ob- 
tained in  the  Emerald  Isle.  You  see,  Dr.  M'Mallows,  there  is  no  slight 
amount  of  finesse  in  our  Hibemian  friend  finding  lault  with  the  lingo 
of  Scotland.  I  will  protest  that  the  bonnie  bar^ooted  little  maid  this 
momiug  accentuated  as  mellifluously  as  if  she  had  enunciated  in  the 
Attic  numbers  of  old  time ! 

Justus,  I  ag^^ee  with  you  freely  and  fully.  There  is  a  poetry  in  tlie 
language  of  Lowland  Scotch ;  by  dispensing  with  consonants  a  rolting 
softness  is  imparted.  It  is  a  very  superfluity  of  vowels  and  a  pancitjr  of 
consonants  in  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  which  have  rendered  it  pro* 
verlHal  that  the  one  is  fitted  for  man  to  speak  to  his  lover,  the  other  to 
his  God!  Take  as  example  the  second  verse  in  ^^Auld  lang  syne," 
before  cited,  and  erroneously,  by  Sam,  in  the  attraapted  maintenance  of  a 
false  position : 

We  twa  ka'e  run  about  the  braes 
And  jm'd  ihe  gowansfine  ; 

But  weVe  wandered  mony  a  weary  foot 
Sin'  auld  laug  syne. 

The  first  two  lines  glide  over  the  toogue  as  softly  as  the  waters  of  the 
"gentle  Afton;''  no  lisping  dissouanoe,  no  labiodental  harshness,  fall 
disagreeably  on  the  ear — the  tone  as  it  noiselessly  trembles  from  the  lips 
is  harmonious  and  pleasing.  Then,  to  repeat  the  words,  *^pu'd  the'gowans 
finey^  no  sentence  in  English  could  so  briefly,  so  beautifully  express  the 
crowd  of  suggestive  images  which  this  simple  expression  awakens ;  and 
as  to  the  last  line^  it  might  be  instanced  like  some  of  Homer's — music  in 
itself  irrespective  of  the  sense ! 

M^Mallows.  He  was  a  painter  and  a  sculptor  as  weel  as  a  poet,  an'  I'll 
prove  it.     Did  ever  limner  put  on  canvas  a  picture  like  this  : 

I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  teugh. 
And  reekin'-red  ran  monie  a  sheugh  ? 

Ye  just  see  the  blude  pouring  down,  like  the  gutters  o'  Cannongate  after 
a  thunder-shower — nae  ''vermil  tints"  could  gie  the  same  on  canvas. 
And  then,  to  instance  anither  picture— *but  ane  o'  calmness,  o'  tranquil, 
beautiful  nature-^  . 

The  jDA^  moon  rose  in  the  livid  East, 

And  mong  the  eliff%  disclosed  a  stately  form. 

You  min'  how  he  associates  pallor  and  lividity  when  describing  a  noc- 
turnal object.  As  nicht  is  the  emblem  of  death,  so  he  employs  in 
description  conditions  which  are  the  inseparable  concomitants  o'  death. 
The  "  livid  EasV^  portrays  to  the  fancy  that  dull  obscurity  which  succeeds 
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liglit,  b&t  wbidi  is  trot'  veritftUe^,  tinrelieved  darkness.  And  wha  amang 
us  a'  hauET  not  seen  het  broad  disc  becoitie  disclosed  in  stateliness  irske  out 
the  eastem  craggs  ?    Lastly,  for  a  piece  o'  sculpture : 

j^ei:  bosom  was  the  drivesi  saaw, 

Twa  drifted  heapi  saefair  to  see  ; 
Her  limbs  the  polished  marble  stane. 

The  lass  that  made  the  hed  to  me. 

Do  ye  no  thinjk  o*  the  Phidiaa  art»  the  PianteUaQon  mines^  or  the  blocks 
of  Carrara  ? 

Browning^  Milford,  by  his  qcdet  i^nd  contemplaliw  demeanour,  ap- 
pears dubious  as  to  the  opinion  he  shall  oiFer. 

Roderick,  Don't  disturb  him.  I  verily  believe  he  has  no  natural 
liking  for  either  cockyleekie  or  Bobby  Buarns. 

Sowdie,  Nor  yet  for  haggis. 

Srotoning,  Immortal  poem  that  written  '^  On  a  Haggis/'  doctor  ? 

M^Mallows.  It  requires  as  great  genius  to  sing  the  glories  o*  a  hamely 
dish  as  it  does  o'  the  deeds  o'  Troy.  "  Great  chiefUdn  o'  the  puddin' 
race !" 

Milord,  Nature  is  never  prodigal  of  the  noblest  essays  of  her  power. 
The  precious  ore,  the  shining  sapphire,  and  the  blazing  diamond,  are  dis- 
covered in  extreme  rarity,  as  if  she  were  conscious  of  such  being  the  crown- 
ing treasures  *^  of  all  yet  made"  in  the  inorganic  world,  as  if  their  very 
paucity  rendered  them  of  greater  value.     So  it  is  with  the  minds  of  men. 
Millions  are  created  fit  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  life — kingdoms  and 
continents  teem  with  populations — swarming  generations  succeed  each 
other — but,  during  a  century,  not  half  a  dozen  exalted  children  of  genius 
are  given  to  the  whole  world  I     The  prime  leaders  of  humanity  can,  from 
the  earliest  records  of  time,  be  counted  on  the  fingers ;  though,  as  very 
men^  they  were  like  unto  those  whose  numbers  have  been  as  infinite  as 
the  sands  on  the  searshore.     Homers  and  Aristotles,  Bacons  and  New- 
tons,  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  have,  at  varying  and  distant  intervals, 
figured  on  this  sublunary  stage,  and  their  godlike  works  make  them,  as 
they  will  ever  do,  stand  out  in  towering,  Chimborazo  grandeur,  as  the 
everlasting  lights  and  landmarks  to  posterity  ;  but  these  stars  of  larger 
magnitude,  these  planetary  bodies  in  the  firmament  of  thought,  are 
seldom  bestowed ;  they  are  distinctive,  solitary  creations.     As  a  few 
celestial  lights  are  deemed  sufficient  to  illumine  the  otherwise  dark  hours 
of  nocturnal  gloom,  so  are  a  few  radiant  spirits  equal  to  the  necessities  of 
the  myriads  over  whom  they  are  born  to  rule — to  rule,  but  not  by  the 
inheritance  of  priority,  or  the  vigour  of  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  by  the  silent 
and  mysterious  power,  the  hidden,  attractive  influence  of  genius !    Scot- 
land has  given  birth  to  heroes  who  would  have  honoured  a  Spartan 
phalanx  or  the  Tenth  Legion ;  to  sages  in  philosophy ;  to  Leslies,  and 
Blacks,  and  Cullens ;  to  honoured  historians,  as  her  Humes  and  Robert- 
sons ;  to  poets,  her  Allan  Ram  says,  Fergussons,  Pollocks,  and  Scotts;  to 
a  host  who,  by  innumerable  paths,  have  done  honour  to  their  common 
country ;  she  has  done  more — she  has  brought  forth  one  transcendant, 
one  immortal  genius — Robert  Burns !     Springing  from  the  lowly  lineage 
of  peasant  paternity,  inspiring  the  first  breath  of  life  in  the  mud-built 
cottag'e,  his  advent  vindicated  the  majesty  of  man,  the  law  of  nature,  and 
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tht  wiU  ol  God»  Uuit  the  vuupvoUout  ia  wind  (m  wdl  m  A^fc  One  Imomk 
bte  IB  Sf^inA)  seed  not  the  laer^oioiifl  f»oomfteiid»tieQ  of  MMMrtnr  or 
ocder,  but,  possesaini^  the  stamp  ef  wore  tbao  eommon  mory%  tbeic 
apostolic  mission  requires  not  the  paltry  distinctions  of  men ;  their  semi- 
celestial,  semi-terrestrial  attributes  confer  what  crosses  and  decorations, 
the  sound  of  title,  and  the  breath  of  princes  cannQt  ofifer — the  admiratioo, 
the  very  worship  of  their  fellows^  Jaat  ane  these  regulations,  these 
innate  tendencies,  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  ever-progressiie  course  o{ 
the  moral  world  would  flow  less  smoothly  ;  they  teach  us  that  men  most 
have  guides  of  earth,  earthy  while  upon  earth,  and  that  these  may 
originate  ftom  the  ranks  of  the  most  obscure  and  least  faveared  of  its 
children.  Bums  was  formed  of  more  than  vulgar  mould,  and  oarried 
within  him  the  distinguishing  patent  of  a  lofby  and  an  ennobled  nature. 
To  laureate  sovereign  pomp,  to  swell  the  strain  to  kingly  virtues  in 
golden  halls  and  ivory  palaces,  would  never  have  been  his  office,  as  it 
was  not  his  destiay*  The  unconstrained  freedom,  the  atrial  binyaney 
of  auch  a  spirit,  attained  to  gprander,  more  elevating  pursmts.  Hia  aspi- 
rations, his  hopes,  tiie  joy  and  the  end  of  his  being,  were  to  sing  the 
fancies  and  feelings  of  tiiose  in  whose  state  he  had  by  Providence  been 
placed,  to  hymn  uieir  affections,  to  chant  the  praises  of  his  eountry,  to 
be  the  bard  as  well  as  the  worshipper  of  Nature.  No  Attic  polish,  no 
Mantuan  elaborateness,  as  costly  settings,  showed  off  the  jewels  of  his 
song.  The  artless  language  of  rusticity  was  a  vehicle  sufBciently  apt 
for  the  conveyance  of  images  and  the  expression  of  sentiments,  which 
ai!>e  for  ever  niched  in  the  hearts  and  stored  in  the  memories  of  his  people, 
and  these  creations,  these  apophthegms  welled  forth  firom  the  deep  caverns 
of  his  soul,  as  freshly  aAd  purely  as  the  mountain*rills  of  his  native 
land! 

M^MaBmos  (with  a  silencing  shake  of  the  head,  and  in  an  under 
tone) :  Whisht,  Justus,  ye  sudna  chatter,  man*  Milford  might  hae 
preachit  to  the  auld  Covenanters. 

jmiford.  To  throw  another  charm  over  rural  pleasures,  tP  laud  their 
harmless  pastimes,  was  to  confer  an  added  happiness,  to  gpive  another  joy  ^ 
joys  already  possessed.  Noble  the  prerogative  when  endowed  with  such 
a  power,  and  how  one  thus  £iivoured  is  verily  the  dispenser  of  good. 
Despots  may  prate  of  their  authority,  ramparts  may  be  raised,  and  serried 
ranks  arranged  in  dread  array,  but  the  real  sovereigns  of  races  are  those 
who  by  an  insinuative  and  intuitive  force  of  parts  enchain  the  &Dcies  and 
win  the  wills  of  men.  They  who  are  the  mental  leaders  are  the  great 
apostolic  conquerors  of  the  world.  A  well-timed  and  fervid  eloquence 
can  move  the  multitude  and  actuate  the  masses,  and  so  can  the  pea  of 
genius,  in  the  solitary  closet,  be  wielded  as  the  sceptre  over  the  opinions 
of  all  time.  Burns  came  forth  to  do  what  neither  Anacreon  nor  Terence 
had  done  before  ;  his  great  errand  upon  earth  was  to  open  fresh  mines  of 
thought,  to  point  out  beauties  and  sources  of  harmless  gratification, 
which  the  unthinking  multitude  had  passed  by  with  little  if  any  emotion; 
to  proclaim  to  the  great  and  proud  that  the  affections  and  feehngs  of  the 
obscure  and  lowly  are  as  fidl  and  fervent  as  with  any  other  older  of 
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heartiis,  the  d^meator  orf  tbeir  good  tatd  ill,  their  joys  and  Ihetr  sorrows. 
He  could  laogh  loud  mtk  those  who  laughed,  and  weep  with  those  who 
wept,  beeause  his  onlj  sins  were  towards  himself,  and  his  large  heart  was 
ever  ready  to  yearn  towards  the  unfortunate,  and  beeause  he  felt  in  all 
things  as  one  of  then.  Like  another  great  bard,  he  touched  every  chmrd 
strung  within  the  bveast,  and  knew  the  hidden  workings,  the  motives, 
the  impulses  which  obtain  tlurough  all  ranks  and  gradations.  His  eanstic 
wit  and  ready  satire,  wherever  directed,  left  an  unobliterstive  soar; 
and  his  vindication  of  justice  and  right,  erect,  manliness  of  character, 
and  indignant  denunciation  of  cruelty  and  wrong,  illustrate  the  native 
dignity  of  man !  His  lip-curled  sneer  at  the  lordling^s  pride,  wither- 
img  smile  at  petty  power,  and  broad-fiaoed  grin  at  the  follies  of  his 
f<rilo^ws^  are  salutary  censures,  whose  expressions  will  be  cited  for  ever. 
The  Scottish  peer  as  well  as  the  Scottish  peasant  feels  hononred  by  his 
oame ;  from  the  high  estate  of  the  one  to  the  low  porition  of  the  other» 
his  epidiets  and  plwases  are  constantly  remembered ;  they  are  uttered  as 
the  words  of  wisdom;  and,  in  the  hovelled  hut  and  oastled  hall,  the' 
Bible  and  Bums  are  generally  neighbouring  on  the  same  shelf !  He 
came  as  the  eloquent  expounder  of  all  their  sentiments  and  emotions ;  he 
told,  in  the  graceful  garb  of  poetic  inspiration,  truths  as  no  other  writer 
had  ever  told  them ;  and  he  enlisted  sympathies  which  had  previously 
never  been  awakened.  The  primitive  manners,  the  unassuming  hearths, 
and  the  artless  pleasures  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  received  a  charm  from 
his  genius,  and  he  impressed  the  minds  of  his  readers  with  pictures  more 
vivid  than  even  the  pencil  of  Wilkie  has  drawn.  His  lyrics  are  the 
heart-outpourings  of  an  original  and  fervid  natiffe;  they  are  not  the 
studied  metres  of  nicely-formed  rhyme  and  elaborate  diction,  but  the 
ready,  facile,  exquisite  thoughts  which  men  of  all  ranks  can  read,  and 
which  none  can  pursue  without  becoming  conscious  of  their  power, 
seaeible  of  their  beauty.  The  dreary  moorland  and  the  sterile  moun- 
tain, the  dark-blue  lake  and  the  gurgling  rill  acquire  fascinating  hues  by 
tikat  master-httud,  and  the  eolker  and  lovelier  landscapes  whidi  are  pre- 
sented on  the  canvas  are  thrown  out  in  grand  refief,  and  tinctured  with 
silver,  and  pur^e,  and  gold.  He  attuned  his  harp  to  every  strain  ;  now 
he  incites  the  warrior  by  an  appeal  to  glories  gone ;  then  he  mourns  the 
day  when  **  Mary  from  his  love  was  torn ;"  in  these  verses  he  tells  how 
peasant  lads  and  peasant  lasses  can  love  with  a  Smiling  purity  which 
sordid  eourtiers  never  feel;  in  that  poem  the  holy  fireside  of  the  Scottish 
poor  man  will  be  contemplated  with  reverend  respect  so  long  as  the 
language  endures  in  which  it  is  written.  An  inauspicious  climate  and  a 
barren  soil  compel  the  Caledonian  to  seek  his  fortune  in  more  productive 
positions,  beneath  warmer  sims,  and  thither,  in  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
tens  of  thousands  have  left  their  brown  hills  and  mountain  homes; 
they  have  carried  with  them  the  stern  Calvinistic  faith  of  their  fathers, 
they  have  also  carried  with  them  the  deep  veneration,  the  enthusiastic 
love  of  (to  them  in  especial)  the  poet  of  all  poets,  the  poet  of  all  times  I 
On  the  golden  sands  of  Ind,  amid  the  snows  of  Canada,  and  amongst 
the  remote  antipodes,  ^e  influence  of  a  great  and  departed  spirit  is  felt ; 
his  maxims,  his  sentiments^  his  very  words,  are  remembeied  in  those 
distant  lands,  and  this  mysterious  influence  is  that  marvellous  power 
which  God  had,  in  such  goodly  measvre,  meted  out  to  Bums — the  influ- 
ence of  Genius ! 

2a2 
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M*MaUow8  (Uyiog  down  Hs  pbe.)  Bravo!  Diona,  stop;  TUiio' 
banter  ye  mair  about  beast-che^k  brose  I  Milford,  your  liealtb ;  an'  I 
just  believe  yeVe  some  Scotch  blude  in  ye,  or  ye.wadna  thus  panegyrise 
our  ain  dear  Bohhy  the  Gifted. 

Browning.  I  have  a  proposition  to  make :  Hilford  was  so  eloquent  on 
the  Scottish  bard  and  Scottish  scenery,  I  am  so  sick  of  the  Bession,  and 
anxious  for  a  few  days'  wander,  that  I  propose  a  week's  tour.'  What  say 
you,  Justus  ? 

Justus,  I'll  start  with  you  at  sunrise. 

Browning.  Suppose  we  say  Monday  ? 

Justus  and  Milford.  To-morrow — ^to-morrow  ! 

Roderick  and  Howdie  were  men  who  acted  less  upon  impulse  than 
their  compeers,  and  did  not  at  once  accede  to  the  proposal.  At  length 
they  consented,  and  without  more  ado  it  was  decided  to  have  a  week's 
excursion.  M'Mallows  drank  his  toddy,  and  said  something  about  his 
duties  as  a  teacher,  in  the  endeavoiu:  to  keep  his  young  friends  at  their 
classes.     Argument  was  idle  ;  they  would  go. 
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CertahOiY,  in  the  present  day,  the  rich  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
maltreating  the  poor.  A  few  surly  liuidlocds  may  bully  obstinate  voters, 
but  there  are  no  ^lannical  barons  who  cudgel  their  vassals  or  string  up 
their  retainers.  Indeed,  if  we  may  venture  the  remark,,  we  fancy  there 
is  a  slight  tendency  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  While  I  have  every 
feeling  of  kindness  for  my  friend  in  the  fustian  jacket,  I  do  not  want  him 
perpetually  before  me,  and  I  do  not  like  incessantly  to  be  told  my  duty 
towards  him.  I  am  anxious  not  simply  to  do  him  justice,  but  to  render 
him  service,  only  please  not  to  be  exacting  in  his  behalf,  and  insist  upon 
my  continually  striving  to  bring  him  on  a  level  with  myself,  an  object 
which  I  cannot  accomplish,  and  which  it  would  be  mischievous  to  attempt. 
Again,  if  Hodge,  the  farmer's  labourer,  should  commit  some  offence,  and 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  a  punishment  a  shade  too  severe, 
pray  don't  let  the  lovers  of  justice  go  crazy.  Oh  ye  lookers-out  for 
grievances,  be  merciful.  In  demanding  justice,  be  ye  just.  Do  not 
suppose  that  merely  because  Hodge  lived  on  nine  shillings  a  week,  the 
magistrates  magnified  his  guilt  and  increased  his  punishment.  Refrain 
from  long  letters  to  the  Times — ^keep  down  the  howl  of  indignation — 
Hodge  may  be  a. wronged  man;  perhaps  s^ven  days'  hard  labour  might 
better  have  met  his  case  than  a  fortnight,  bjut  do  not,  by  the  worry  and 
fuss,  and  agitation  and  annoyance,  which  you  are  inclined  to^create  over 
the  excess,  almost  make  us  wish  that  the  next  offence  which  Hodge  may 
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commit  may  be  of  a'  nature,  which  Will  involve  bi«  departure  from  tnis 
land  of  tyrants,  so  that  we  may  hear  of  him  no  more. 

And  while  we  think  that  sometimes'  the  poverty  df  the  offender  oc? 
casions  a  nervous  and  morbid  apprehension  lest  any  unfairness  should  be 
shown  him,  we  are  inclined  to  nie  view  that  the  error  is  now  and  then 
committed  of  visiting  upon  the  trangressbr  who  is  not  poor  an  additional 
penalty  on  that  account.     Thus,  hath  not  the  foolish  young  clerk  been 
told  by  the  magistrate  that  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  respectable, 
that  he  held  a  good  situation,  and  that  there  was  every  requirement  upon 
him  to  have  behaved  himself,  it  wa^  the  more  disgraceful  that  he  drank 
too  much  champagne  and  assaulted  the  station-master  at  the  railway  ? 
And  hath  not  the  magistrate,  because,  apparently,  his  decision  would 
perhaps  involve  the  poor  fellow's  ruin,  proceeded  to  declare  that  he  would 
take  no  fine,  but  would  send  the  luckless  wight  to  prison  ?     Has  there 
not  been  here  a  little  pandering  to  the  popular  shout  of  one  law  both  for. 
rich  and  poor — a  cry  which,  however  plausible,  points  to  a  course  of  pro- 
ceedings monstrously  unjust  ?    Undoubtedly  a  forty-shilling  penalty  very 
differently  affects  Mr.  Cuthbert  Saville,  a  well-paid  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  Ned  Mahoney,  a  dockyard  labourer.     It  is  a  contemptible 
matter  to  the  first,  and  highly  grievous  to  the  second.  But  then  fourteen 
days'  imprisonment,  with  stona-brealdng,  form,,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
punishment  manifestly  unfair  to  the  better-circumstanced  offender.  Such 
a  sentence  must  almost  destroy  him.    There  are  a  score  of  young  gentle- 
men anxiously  waiting  for  his  appointment,  and  this  punishment  will 
compel  its  vacation.    This  is  not  all.    For  a  long  time  he  will  be  shunned 
and  scouted  by  many  of  his  former  friends,  and  ridiculed  or  scolded  by 
others.     He  will  scarcely  ever  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  degrading 
penalty,  and  so  far  from  being  reformed  by  it  (we  are  told  that  the  end 
of  all  punishment  is  the  reformation  of  the  transgressor),  it  will  be 
fortunate  if,  in  sheer  despair,  he  does  not  become  reckless  and  lose  every 
claim  to  respectability.    Now,  Ned  Mahoney  (foolish  Ned,  who,  through 
pure  love  of  a  scrimmage,  broke  Tim  O'Brien's  head  in  the  taproom  of 
"  The  Lakes  of  Killarney  ")  may  also  be  discharged  from  his  employ- 
ment, but  when  his  fourteen  days  are  over  he  will  soon  be  received  again, 
or  will  find  work  elsewhere,  so  that  his  suffering  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  unlucky  Cuthbert  will  have  been  perfectly  insignificant.     We  are 
dwelling  for  a  moment  on  this  theme,  because  we  do  fancy  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  elevate  poverty  into  a  virtue — not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  legitimately  aiding  and  advancing  the  lower  classes,  but  to  invest 
them  with  an  ill-used  appearance — to  speak  of  them  and  to  them  in 
terms  which  would  imply  that,  being  poor,  they  must  have  causes  of 
grievance — that  they  have  a  right  to  grumble,  and  ought  to  grumble, 
against  the  rich,  who,  being  rich,  must  be  greedy  and  unjust  masters. 

There  is  something  of  a  mania  just  now  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  and  we  would  not  it  should  be  inferred  from  the  fore- 
going^ remarks  that  we  would  seek  to  allay  it.  The  working  classes 
ought  to  be  helped.  There  are  certain  ways  in  which  they  may  be  most 
legitimately  assisted,  without  risk  of  assailing  those  barriers  which  exist 
between  ranks,  and  the  destruction  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  har- 
mony, respect,  and  good-will  now  reigning  amongst  the  community. 
Rely  upon  it  that  the  lord  cannot  play  at  cricket  with  the  labourer  with- 
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out  midchief.  Assumiog  that  the  labourer  can  receive  any  gratificatimi 
from  the  g^me  under  such  circumstances  (which  we  most  thoroughly 
doubt),  the  unnatural  companionship  must  be  productiire  of  loss  of  req»ect 
aud  healthy  regard.  It  is  very  charming  in  theory  that  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  can  be  brought  into  close  contact,  into  absolute  familiarity, 
with  benefit  to  both.  Let  it  remain  charming  in  theory.  Let  it  not  be 
attempted  generally  in  practice,  lest  we  give  an  impetus  to  tendendes 
already  rather  strongly  manifest,  and  which  in  broader  form  might  soon 
become  dangerous.  But  among  the  legitimate  modes  by  whidi  the  work- 
ing classes  are  sought  to  be  benefited  is  the  delivery  of  special  sermons  on 
week  days.  We  say  among  the  legitimate  modes,  because  wlio  riudl  pro- 
nounce it  unlawful  or  improper  to  endeavour  to  spread  religion  among 
both  rich  and  poor  ?  It  is  the  great  end  for  whic^  every  Christiao 
labours.  But  the  best  means  to  that  end  form  a  (air  subject  for  diseos- 
sion,  and  we  venture  to  advance  the  vjew  that  in  regard  to  the  woilniig 
classes  of  London,  special  services  and  special  sermons,  except  as  part  of 
a  much  broader  system  of  advantage  yet  to  be  put  in  operation,  are 
almost,  if  not  wholly,  useless. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  community  goes  mad  at  times.  Some  cizevm- 
stance  seizes  the  public  mind,  and  persons  always  arise  who  twist  the  sen- 
sation created  to  a  particular  purpose.  All  of  a  sudden  every  one  is 
denouncing  an  abuse  and  shouting  for  its  reform,  or  vehemently  pointing 
to  a  want  and  vociferating  for  its  removal.  Both  abuse  and  want  may 
have  existed  for  many  a  long  day.  Generation  litber  generafaon  may 
have  vented  over  them  a  groan,  yet  leaving  them  untouched.  But  at  lei^th 
the  hour  arrives.  The  entire  community  is  roused.  Newspaper  editors, 
statesmen,  and  philanthropists  cry  aloud  in  concert.  The  movement 
finds  its  way  into  the  country.  Meetings  are  held.  Provinoal  oratiMrs 
cause  town-halls  to  tremble  with  their  eloquence  ;  and,  as  we  have  said, 
the  community  raves,  for  it  is  mad,  stark  mad,  and  requires  a  atndt- 
waistcoat. 

We  question  whether  special  services  for  the  working  classes  wovdd 
have  become  so  general  had  not  Mr.  Edouart  opposed  their  solemnisation 
at  Exeter  Hall.  We  believe  that  that  proceeding  manifested  both  narrow- 
mindedness  and  short-sightedness;  the  former  because  the  efibrt  was 
praiseworthy  and  liberal,  and  the  motives  of  the  men  who  made  and  sup- 
ported it  deserved  respect  and  consideration :  the  latter,  because  every 
sensible  man  knows  that  when  the  popular  will  runs  strongly  in  any  di- 
rection, a  weak  and  petty  check,  which  is  quickly  disposed  of,  proves 
ultimately  only  to  have  had  the  e£Pect  of  deep^iing  and  streagtheaing 
the  current  which  it  has  sought  to  stay.  Thus  we  think  it  not  unlikely, 
remembering  the  vehement  feeling  which  was  expressed  when  ^e  anta* 
gonism  above  alluded  to  arose,  that  buildings  of  all  desmptiofts,  wlleie 
church  accommodation  is  scanty,  will  by-and-by  be  used  for  tiie  parposes 
of  worship. 

The  philanthropic  public  determined  that  during  the  time  oecapied  in 
removing  by  act  of  parliament  the  opposition  encountered  in  the  Strand, 
they  would  have  special  services  all  over  London.  Accordingly^  axvaaga* 
moots  were  made  at  leading  churches,  and  the  novelty  commenced*  The 
Bishop  of  London,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  led  the  way,  and  a, host  of 
celebrities  followed.     Now,  two  imnple  questions :  Did  the  lower   ' 
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attend  these  services  ?  and  if  thej  did^  to  what  extent  were  they  pro- 
fited? 

We  attended  but  at  one  of  the  services,  at  a  church  in  the  Strand,  and 
on  that  ocoasion  the  wc»rking  classes  were  very  poorly  represented,  ft 
was  a  cold)  wet  night,  and  as  we  peeped  over  our  high  pew  we  un- 
doubtedly saw  a  few  poorly-clad  creatures  shivering  in  the  free  seats  in 
the  middle  aisle — but  very  few.  A  reverend  gentleman,  a  clever  man 
we  well  believe^  who  had  previously  preached  a  special  sermon  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  discoursed  to  us  at  great  length.  We  were  very  glad 
when  it  was  over.  Pray,  don't  scold  us.  W^were  down-hearted.  We 
could  see  at  once  that  we  had  been  present  at  little  better  than  a  per- 
formance.    The  poor  were  not  to  be  converted  by  these  means. 

When  the  Bishop  of  London  preached  in  the  east,  it  was  stated  that 
the  labouring  class  did  really  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  congregation ; 
and  at  a  ohurdi  in  Southwark,  if  we  remember  rightly,  no  person  Was 
admitted  without  the  distinguisHing  garb  of  fustian  or  corduroy.  But 
the  newspaper  accounts  generally  were  not  favourable  to  the  view  that 
the  effort  was  successful.  There  were  tolerable  congregations -^sonle- 
times  overflowing  congregations-^^yet  our  remembrance  of  newspaper 
comments  is  to  the  effect  that  working  men  and  women  were  only  dotted 
here  and  there  amongst  the  mass  of  worshippers,  and  that  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  services  instituted  for  the  poor  were  attended  chiefly  by 
the  rich  and  the  well-to-do. 

The  suggestions  which  we  purpose  advancing  with  reference  to  this 
coldness  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  will  also  tend  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  advantage  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  reaped  even  by  that 
small  fraction  which  did  actually  attend  these  services. 

Now  the  controvOTsy  whether  the  way  to  Heaven  is  smoother  to  the 
rich  man  or  the  poor,  is  constantly  in  our  ears.  The  well-known  text  of 
the  camel  and  the  needle  is  thundered  at  the  church  pews,  while  the 
strong  denunciations  which  Scripture  contains  against  those  vices  and 
short-c(Mnings  to  which  the  poor  are  particularly  liable,  are  most  empha- 
tically hurled  at  the  free  seats.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
with  reference  to  the  defenceless  state  of  persons  whose  vast  wealth  seems 
ever  enticingly  to  beckon  to  sin,  we  think  that  there  are  few  who  will 
deny  to  actual  poverty  and  discomfort  an  equal  if  not  superior  power  to 
turn  away  from  good  and  to  lead  to  evil.  Admitting  all  the  seductions 
of  riches,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  embittering,  hardening  influence  of 
positive  privation.  We  do  declare  to  you,  reader,  that  as  we  have  wended 
our  way  occaBionally  through  some  of  the  courts  and  alleys  of  London, 
and  squalid  wretchedness  and  manifest  misery  have  abundantly  met  our 
eyeS)  no  surprise  has  been  created  when  our  ears  have  been  filled  with 
the  blasphemous  execration,  the  furious  threat,  or  the  disgusting  jest. 
Where  pure  air  is  never  known,  where  a  hearty  meal  is  never  eaten,  We 
may,  indeed,  rejoice  if  we  find  piety.  But  there  may  be  circumstanced 
UBMr  which  it  will  be  harder  yet  to  find  it.  Look  at  that  lacklu^tlie 
eye.  We  gaae  upon  a  wretched  idiot,  a  hopeless  encumbrance  upon  a 
poor  labourer^  who  has  to  support  a  large  family  upon  wages  which  will 
scarce  find  them  in  bread.  What  shriek  was  that  ?  It  was  the  cry  of 
the  fevered  mother  who,  racked  with  pain  and  prostrate  with  weakness, 
has  witnessed  some  injury  to  an  untended  little  one,  which  no  nui«e  is 
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preseat  to  alleviate.  7alk  to  us  .of  resignation!  We  admit  the  duty; 
but,  oh !  speak  gently,  for  turu  ye  to  this  suffering  girl,  upon  wIkmii 
scrofula,  that  fell  disease  which  more  frequently  assails  those  who  cannyot 
combat  it  with  the  remedial  measures  which  alone  give  chance  of  victory^ 
has  inflicted  its  ravages  until  it  has  made  death  a  boon  whioh  not  her 
most  ardent  prayers  can  sufficiently  implore.  We  need  not  pursue  the 
theme.  Consumption^  paralysis,  heart  disease,  blindness,  deafiie9ft-~eTer7 
calamity  which  can  afflict  mind  and  body — beset  the  poor  to  as  groat  or 
a  greater  extent  than  the  rich.  Horror  crowds  upon  horror.  The  poverty 
of  to-day  may  become  starvation  to-morrow.  Present  discomfort  may  be 
maddening  distress  ere  a  week  be  passed.  The  vigour  of  youth  nmt 
decay,  strength  must  fail — we  might  almost  say  misfortunes  dark  and 
numerous  must  come;  and  when  we  survey  this  melancholy  truth,  will 
there  be  found  among  us  one  who  will  recklessly  denyy  that  while  the 
rich  man  may  be  lured  to  transgression  or  lulled  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  there  is  ground  for  a  terrible  fear  which  will  lise 
up,  as  we  think  of  the  condition  of  many  of  the  poor,  and  of  London 
especially^  that  they  may  remember  that  Creator  oxdy  to  regard  him  as  a 
hard  master,  who  claims  to  reap  where  he  has  not  sov^n,  and  to  gather 
where  he  has  not  strewed  ? 

And  if  poverty  be  pregnant  with  obstacles  in  the  path  of  religion,  still 
more  serious  are  the  hindrances  interposed  by  ignorance  and  unintei- 
lectuality.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  do  not 
necessarily  induce  piety.  We  know  that  the  very  excellency  of  our 
mortal  frame,  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  varied,  difficult,  and  complicated 
purposes,  may  rather  strengthen  than  silence  unbelief.  Because  that  the 
mind,  while  in  the  body,  is  affected  by  whatever  influeiiioes  the  body,  we 
sometimes  hear  the  argument  that  the  soul  can  only  be  a  part  of  the  body, 
living  while  breath  lasts,  aod  ceasing  when  dust  returns  to  dust  Agaio, 
when  instead  of  resting  simply  on  the  word  of  Scripture  that  in  the  pre- 
cise tabernacle  of  flesh  deserted  by  the  spirit  at  death  shall  man  see  God, 
we  begin  curiously  to  consider  how  can  such  things  be,  the  result  of  the 
intellectual  effort  may  scarcely  be  favourable  to  the  settlement  of  faith. 
For  we  know  that  the  decomposed  body  passes  speedily  into  other  forms 
—that  in  course  of  time  it  becomes  part  of  herb,  tree,  and  plant— that  in 
such  new  shapes  it  enters  into  the  bodies  of  animals — and  thus  it  comes 
at  last  to  help  in  the  formation  of  flesh  and  bone  for  other  men  and 
women.  Thus,  the  materials  of  one  body  may  ultimately  be  so  distributed 
as  to  form  portions  of  several  bodies,  and  how  then  are  we  to  believe  that, 
clothed  in  the  very  same  vestment  of  flesh  which  it  inhabited  on  earth, 
every  immortal  spirit  is  to  present  itself  for  judgment  ? 

The  wonders  of  astronomy — do  they  convert  us  ?  It  has  been  proved 
to  us — as  clearly  as  science  can  prove  anything — that  this  world  is  merely 
part  of  a  grand  system  of  worlds,  at  thought  of  which  reason  totters.  We 
are  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  with  other  glorious  creations.  And 
who  knows  even  the  number  of  these  creations  ?  It  appears  to  be  infinite. 
Thought  fails  us.  We  become  powerless.  Yet  we  are  not  necessarily 
converted.  The  very  tremendousness  of  the  view  which  opens  before  us 
may  make  us  reckless,  and  the  fearful  strength  of  the  evidence  may  hut 
harden  the  heart  which  ponders  it  irreverently.  Blinded  and  bewildered 
by  the  appalling  manifestation  of  power,  we  may,  by  a  strange  con- 
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•  tmiiction,  begiii  tt>  question  the  existence  of  any  power,  and  to  form  a 
shadowy  notion  of  chances  and  combinations  leading  to  the  vast  results 
which  onr  senses  cannot  refuse  to  allow.  Or  the  unfolding  of  these 
glories  may  suggest  a  milder,  though  still  very  terrible,  matter  of  scepti- 
cism. If  this  globe  of  ours  be  but  a  poor  speck  in  a  magnificent  system, 
can  we  credit  that  for  us  miserable  creatures  was  devised  and  carried  out 
a  scheme  of  salvation,  the  which,  putting  revelation  aside,  would  appear 
so  immeasurably  disproportioned  to  our  position  and  our  deserts,  that  the 
mere  thought  of  it  would  make  a  man  dread  lest  by  his  presumption  he 
should  have  irretrievably  offended  his  Almighty  Father  ? 

'  And  even  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  scanned  only  by  the  curious  eye  of 
the  mind,  and  not  pondered  by  the  l<iving  heart,  are  by  no  means  certain 
to  bring  faith  into  the  soul.  Many  are  the  passages  not  simply  obscure, 
but  painfully  suggestive  of  doubt,  when  submitted  only  to  intellectual 
view.  We  are  told  that  the  Son  of  God  was  tempted  in  all  points,  even 
as  we  are,  yet  our  temptations  arise  mainly  from  evil  hearts  within  us, 
while  in  Christ  was  there  no  sin,  and,  consequently,  no  thought  or 
imagination  of  evil.  We  are  told  the  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
nevertheless  we  find  that  life  in  the  Son  was  the  absolute  gift  of  the 
Father.  How  many  texts  are  we  obliged  to  explani  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  inadmissible  in  worldly  questions.  We  have  to  assent  to  limita- 
tions and  qualifications,  and  to  proceed  even,  it  might  be  thought,  to  the 
verge  of  disingenuousness  in  arguing  for  the  harmony  of  text  with 
text  in  smoothing  apparent  inconsistencies  and  in  defending  seeming 
injustice. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  are  slender  enough,  but  let  us  invest  them 
with  the  utmost  force  which,  with  any  degree  of  reason,  can  be  supposed 
to  attach  to  them.  Inquiry  after  truth  by  the  intellect  does  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  placing  truth  in  the  heart.  The  judgment  may  be  satis- 
fied, but  the  will  may  refuse  and  the  affections  repel — nay,  the  will  and 
the  affections  may  positively  so  pervert  the  judgment,  that  its  first  con- 
elusions  may  give  way  to  others  totally  Opposite  and  manifestly  unsound. 
This  is- the  danger  of  the  reasoner.  He  may  be  deluded  and  betrayed  by 
his  own  powers,  and  may  become  immeshed  in  the  fascinations  of  intel- 
lectual might  untempercd  by  the  blessed  meekness  of  the  poor  in  spirit. 

Yet  this  we  say,  that,  accepting  the  above  difficulties  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent against  the  critical  inquirer,  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  path  of 
the  poor  and  unlearned  are  more  serious  and  weighty. 

For  while  not  forgetting  those  obstacles,  it  is  certainly  necessary  that, 
in  order  rightly  to  obey  and  love  Our  Father,  we  must  have  some  con- 
ception of  Our  Omnipotent  King.  It  is  not  until  we  have  been  awe- 
stricken  with  His  majesty  that  our  heart  is  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
His  love.  The  mind  must  solemnly  make  its  effort — a  feeble  effort  in- 
deed, but  not  without  result  where  the  intellect  has  been  duly  trained  for 
the  exertion — ^to  gain  a  dim  view  of  its  Almighty  Author.  Let  the  mind 
reverently  strive  with  the  truth  that  God  is  Omnipotent,  Omniscient, 
Omnipresent,  that  He  is  All  and  in  All,  that  His  reign  knew  not  begin- 
ning and  will  endure  for  ever  and  ever.  The  mysteries  of  Redemption, 
let  them  be  contemplated,  and  bid  the  heart  try  and  imagine  the  love 
which  they  display.  The  stars  itt  heaven — those  glorious  creations — let 
us  ponder  them  and  seek  to  get  a  mental  glimpse  of  them  as  they  roll  in 
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tbeir  courses.  The  wonders  of  our  own  globe-«-ihe  slow,  strange  process 
by  which  the  world  was  brought  to  completioa-*«the  Toned  kinds  of  life 
-—the  awfiilaess  of  death — and  even  that  last  great  mystery^  that  un- 
known land,  that  eternal  world,  that  scene  of  unspeakable  awe  wfaeiwm 
new  actors  who  hate  left  this  stage  for  ever  are  constantly  iqppeaiing,  and 
have  been  appearing  since  time  began<---«ll,  all  should  be  oast  as  a 
burden  upon  the  intellect^  making  it,  indeed,  to  totter  and  tremble^  yet 
strengthening  it  for  that  wholesome  daily  struggle  to  know  and  to 
understand  more  and  more  of  the  vast  First  Cause. 

And  should  the  reader  agree  with  us  in  this  view,  that,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  possess  yourself  of  the  heart,  you  must  first  make  captive 
the  intellect,  he  will  see  at  once  th6  importanee  of  the  ooaelusioii  with 
reference  to  religious  efforts  among  the  poor.  Alas  I  how  far  does  the 
mind  of  the  poor  man  now  embraoe  the  magnificence  of  the  King  •f 
Heaven  ?  God,  to  the  poor  man,  is  merely  the  Qod  who  provides  the 
means  of  subsistence — ^the  Lord  who  punishes  evil  actions  and  rewards 
good.  The  poor  man  drags  down  the  Deity,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  heathen  gods  of  old.  He  expects 
from  his  Creator  direct  signs  of  encouragement  or  disapproval.  He  sw- 
veys  him  as  a  jeaious  Lord  requiring  exact  service,  and  promising  for 
sueh  service  favour  and  support.  And  as  a  consequence  of  this  narrow 
view,  die  poor  man  is  miserably  disconcerted  when  the  feilhlai  eerrant  is 
cast  down  and  the  daring  transgressor  apparently  supported.  These 
wondrous  plans  by  which  Providence  often  sees  fit  to  work  out  His  de- 
signs seem  inconsistent  to  the  poor  many  and  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
of  Almighty  power  and  purest  justice^  We  ask  persons  is  the  habit  of 
speaking  with  the  poor  who  are  considered  religious,  wbether  the  remarks 
made  by  them  do  not  exhibit  the  most  grovelling  impressions  with  regard 
to  the  Deity.  We  remember,  for  instance,  hearing  the  reproaohlul  ob- 
servation that  Mr.  Spurgeon  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  g^at  fiilsehood, 
for  he  said,  on  the  memorable  night  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  Surrey 
Hall,  that  he  had  come  there  by  God's  favour  and  direction,  whereas  an 
awful  calamity  was  the  result  of  his  attendance.  You  hardly  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  intdlect  of  the  poor  man.  It  is  so  eocmsted  with  de- 
plorable misconceptions,  that  the  mode  of  bringing  him  to  view  the 
Creator  in  the  slightest  degree  aright  is  a  point  of  inconceivable  difficulty. 
We  must  be  pardoned  for  the  remark  that  any  attempt  to  didetie  religion 
is  a  miserable  error.  The  poor  man  must  be  warmed  to  religion*— he 
must  be  led  up  to  religion — his  mind  must  be  brought  by  simple  ieesens 
to  get  glimpses  of  God's  glory.  Forbear  to  thrust  at  him  assertions  on 
points  of  doctrine,  and  to  back  up  such  assertions  by  scriptural  quotations 
which  will  be  mostly  unintelligible.  The  poor  man  must  be  assisted  to 
think  rather  than  told  to  believe.  Instead  of  seeking  to  drag  him  up- 
wards, you  must  rather  give  him  the  means  of  raising  himself.  Call  upon 
the  material  evidences  above  and  around  to  whisper  to  him  of  Deity. 
Call  upon  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  teach  him;  upon  hill  and  valley,  upon 
the  waving  trees,  the  golden  corn,  the  beauteous  flowers  ;  call  upon  the 
broad  ocean,  the  flowing  river ;  call  upon  the  lightning  flash  and  thund^ 
roll ;  call  upon  the  summer  sky  and  winter  storm  $  call  upon  the  mysteries 
of  Revelation;  call  upon  life  and  death;  call  upon  the  mans  own 
existence,  the  wonders  of  hb  own  frame,  the  curious  workings  of  his  own 
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mind ;  call  upon  all  these  to  bear  witness  of  a  God,  and  to  dash  away  the 
fetters  which  have  bound  that  poor  intellect,  enabling  it  to  embrace  the 
profound  and  mighty  truth  that  there  is  indeed  an  Almighty  and  Ever- 
lasting King  in  all  and  through  all. 

And  simultaneously  with  elevating  and  enlarging  the  judgment  of  the 
labouring  man,  you  must  make  it  captive  to  truth,  and  having  made  it 
captive,  you  must  plead  through  it  with  the  affections,  and  then  your  vic- 
tory will  be  won. 

Two  things,  therefore,  we  befieve  to  be  necessary  before  the  poor  can 
be  brought  to  church  in  large  numbers,  and  before  they  can  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  reap  material  benefit  from  their  attendance: 

Firstly.'^Their  social  welfeire  must  be  still  more  cared  for  than  it  is. 
They  sufiRer  miserably  in  many  respects  even  now.  Their  dwellings  are 
deplorable ;  their  labour  is  too  severe,  or,  at  all  events,  too  incessant ; 
the  assistance  they  receive  in  illness  is  too  scanty ;  and  mishaps  which 
should  be  allowed  to  work  only  temporary  ill— *-ay,  and  we  may  add,  per- 
haps, misdoings,  which  should  only  involve  temporary  discomfort — should 
receive  more  kindly  consideration  than  they  do,  and  certainly  should  not 
involve  the  ruin  which  sometimes  they  occasion. 

Secondly.*— In  trying  to  teach  them  religion,  we  should  strive  m6re  to 
show  them  why  they  should  learn  it.  The  least  approach  to  dictation  or 
to  arbitrariness  scares  the  uninformed  or  unwilling  pupil.  Pour  gently  into 
the  mind  of  the  working  man  t^ose  different  influences  to  whicn  we  have 
herein  alluded.  Warm  and  rouse  his  intellect  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
glorious  picture  which  you  place  before  it,  and  then  beckon  to  his  spirit 
to  follow  the  road  which  that  picture  exhibits. 

We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  machinery  by  which  such 
work  might  be  effected.  We  have  no  doubt  that  machinery  might  be 
brought  into  play,  and  with  the  utterance  of  that  opinion  we  must  rest 
satisfied.  The  labour  we  have  sketched  may  not  be  very  enticing.  It  is 
a  hard  battle  to  fight ;  success  can  be  secured  only  by  slow  degrees;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  toil  will  be  with  one  generation  while  the  fruits  will  be 
enjoyed  by  another.  So  even  we  are  told  *'one  soweth  and  another 
reapeth."  Strangely  contradictory  appears  that  other  text,  *'  whatsoever 
$k  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  Yet  not  really  contradictory,  for 
hereafter  shall  the  seeming  discrepancy  be  dispelled.  Heaven  shall  wit- 
ness a  glorious  gathering.  Those  who  have  taught  wisely  and  those  who 
have  listened  well  shall  meet  again,  and  the  song  of  the  sowers  and  the 
VBtepen  shall  gt>  up  before  God. 


-'rt  ^ 
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BAHANTE'S  HISTORICAL  STUDIES-* 

His  previous  series  of  "  Studies,*'  M.  de  Barante  entitled  "  Historical 
and  Biographical."  The  present  oae  he  described  as  ^*  Literary  and  His- 
torical.'* The  two  Yohimes  wUeh  compose  it  are  rather  superior  than 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  former  two,  of  which,  as  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, a  oommendatory  notice  was  giiea  in  these  pages.  The  histori^l 
studies  come  first  in  the  present  oollection,  and  are  deroted  to  a  variety 
of  interesting  wib^ects.  Thus  we  hav©  an  ample  review  -of  Matthew 
Mole's  Memoirs — to  illustrate  the  doings  of  the  Parliameoft  before  the 
Fronde.  The  Memoirs  of  Brienne,  of  Gosnac  (Archbishop  of  Aix),  and 
oT  the  Marquis  de  Yillette,  are  made  use  of  for  our  better  acquaintance 
with  the  policy  and  pratique  of  Louis  XIV.  A  very  telling  review  of 
Lemontey's  essay  on  that  Grand  Monarque's  monan^hical  vrays  and 
means,  is  followed  by  another,  with  the  same  soope,  on  Fenelon's  cele- 
brated Directions  for  a  King's  Conscience — indited  by  the  amiable  prelate 
of  Cambray  for  the  avail  of  his  promising  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
To  these  are  added  papers  on  Barbier's  diary,  on  the  history  of  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  declarations'!'  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  &c., 
— ^together  with  what  we  may  call  (in  schoolboy  phrase)  themes  (only 
they  are  not  of  a  schoolboy  sort),  on  Sovereignty,  on  Universal  Suffrage, 
on  Government  and  the  Legislature,  on  Public  Employments,  on  Pro- 
perty, and  on  Labour.  The  "  literary"  studies  make  up  the  other  volume 
— among  the  subjects  of  which  are  Saint  Augustin,  Bossuet,  La  Bruyere, 
Lemontey,  Chateaubriand,  Greneral  Foy,  and  Salvandy ;  of  German 
celebrities,  Schiller  (who  monopolises  a  "  matter  of"  one  hundred  pages) 
and  Lessing  (who  comes  in  for  a  poor  half-dozen)  ;  and  of  English — all 
as  dramatists*— Shakspeare  (in  reference  to  his  "  Hamlet"),  Otway  (partly 
for  the  interest  of  his  own  life,  and  partly  for  the  claims  of  "Venice  Pre- 
served"), and  Thomson  (the  **  Jemmy  Thomson  O  !"  pure  and  simple,  of 
^'  Tancred  and  Sigismunda"  renown);  and  lastly,  a  few  elegant  extracts 
from  the  list  of  literary  ladies,  the  Baron's  countrywomen, — ^including 
Madame  Guizot,  on  account  of  her  "  Domestic  Education,"  and  Madame 
Necker  de  Saussure,  on  account  of  her  "  Progressive"  ditto ;  Mile.  A'iss^, 
whose  "Letters"  were  annotated  (in  MS.)  by  Voltaire;  and  Mme. 
d'Arbouville,  whose  poems  were  not  intended  for  publication,  though 
some  of  them  the  public  got  hold  of,  and  received  too  well  to  make  the 
misprision  unpardonable — and  whose  girlish  verses  written  at  fifteen  M. 
de  Barante  quotes,  and  we  after  him,  as  characteristic  both  of  the  girl- 
hood and  womanhood  of  the  fair  versifier,  then  "standing  with  re- 
luctant feet  Where  the  brook  and  river  meet.  Womanhood  and  childhood 
sweet :" 

J'ai  done  quinze  ans ! 

A^e  charmant  oii  tout  est  jouissance, 

Ou  Pavenir  est  tout  en  esperance, 

*  Etudes  Litteraires  et  Historiques,  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Barante,  de  TAcademie 
fran^aise.    Paris :  Didier.    1858. 
t  English,  American,  and  French, — made  at  their  Eevolutions,  respectively. 
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Et  ne  promet  que  bonheur  et  plaisir ; 
O^  le  passe  u'est  qu'uu  gai  souvenir, 
Ou  de  Tenfant  rinnocente  folie 
Ignore  encor  les  chaines  de  la  vie. 
Serait-il  vrai  que  nos  plus  beaux  moments 
Sont  h,  quinze  ans  ? 

» 

A  good  many  will  assent,  with  an  emphatic  Meiu  ouu  Her  own  expe- 
rience of  life  made  Mme.  d'Arbouville  one  of  the  number.  Ah,  those 
misses  in  their  teens,  si  sua  bona  ndrinti 

The  etudes  in  the  first  Tolume,  on  Louis  XIV.  and  his  reign,  are  valu« 
able  as  embodying  oonfirmatory  evidence  of  the  hoUowness  and  wellness 
of  that  Grand  Monarchy.  They  tend  to  the  same  issue  as  Mr.  Buckle's 
damaging  estimate  of  that  misread  era.  The  Memoirs  of  Brienne  are 
characterised  aa  *^  curious,"  on  account  of  the  light  they  tlu'ow  on  his 
Mi^esty's  goiFemment,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  hi/ 
subjects  generally.  August  as  Louis  appeared  to  them,  one  and  all,  and 
seductive  as  was  his  personal  presence,  and  capable  as  he  was  of  inspiring 
respect  at  a  distance,  he  was  yet  liable^  from  the  first,  and  indeed  espe- 
cially at  the  first,  to  a  sceptical  sort  of  scrutiny  among  certain  keen-eyed 
observers.  Bussy-Rabutin  was  witty  and  saorioal  about  the  surname  of 
JDieudonni,  and  Hesnault  (in  a  sonnet  attributed  to  Boileau)  was  pointed 
in  expression  and  pregnant  with  meatking  on  the  same  epithet.  The 
government  of  Louis  XIV., 

Ce  monarque  absolu  qu'on  nomme  Dieudonn^, 

is  honoured  by  many  as  the  type,  the  realised  ideal  of  pure  monarchy, 
according  to  modem  notions  of  what  pure  monarchy  means.  As  M.  de 
Barante  says,  those  who  have  no  relish  for  free  institutions,  and  for  the 
opinions  in  which  they  originate,  turn  back  regretfully  to  this  reig^  of 
glory.  Here,  they  see  absolute  power  in  all  its  eclat,  invested  with 
morality,  sanctioned  by  religion^  with  a  cortege  of  grave  manners,  a  social 
hierarchy  of  unquestioned  power,  and  complete  harmony  between  autho- 
rity and  opinion.  For  them^  it  is  the  solution  of  the  political  problem. 
Z/JEtatf  c*est  Moij  appears  to  them  a  deep  and  sacred  axiom ;  they  se- 
riously acquiesce  in  the  identity  of  a  nation  with  the  person  of  its  sove- 
reign. Now  M.  Lemontey  shows  that  the  etablissement  numarchtque  of 
Louis.  Xiy.  was  destitute  of  any  principle  of  permanency,  of  any  solid 
guarantee,  either  for  the  ruling  power  or  the  subject  people.  He  shows 
its  dependency  on  a  fortunate  concourse  of  circumstances,  of  an  essen- 
tially transitory  kind;  and  explains  how  this  harmony,  this  "ensemble 
moral,"  by  which  the  best  years  of  Louis  XIV.  are  cdiaractezised,  this 
accord  between  the  good-will  of  a  king  and  the  good-will  of  a  people, 
were  nothing  but  a  happy  accid^it,  and  were  incapable  of  lasting,  even 
for  the  life  of  one  man.  In  a  word,  he  shows  that  it  was  not  a  consti- 
tuted government,  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  an  administra- 
tion as  really  unstable  as  it  was  apparently  felicitous.  And  the  picture 
does  but  represent  the  natural  march  of  pure  monarchy,  even  when,  by 
rare  chance,  it  falls  into  hands  worthy  to  guide  it.  All  this  gravity, 
says  Barante, — all  this  love  of  order,  this  administrative  tact,  this^  com- 
plete harmony  between  prince  and  people, — cannot  prevent  a  rapid  de- 
cline, cannot  withhold  the  stream  from  following  its  course.     A  little 


sootier,  or  a  little  later,  all  the  benefits^  resulting  ftom  absolute  power 
most  of  necessity  disappear  and  be  lost.  Unhappy  he  therefore  ealls  the 
people  who  have  not,  in  themselves,  a  principle  of  action  sufficiently 
powerful  to  apply  a  remedy  of  their  own.  For  despotism,  arrived  at  this 
point,  may  subsist  for  a  protraated  term.  If  beneficent,  it  favours  a  pro- 
giessiye  morement  which  tends  to  its  subversion.  If  mischievous,  when 
cmm  it  has  accustomed  the  nation  to  a  kind  of  eadorable  and  enduring^ 
disorder,  it  thereby  etimaes  conditioos  of  durability  ft>r  itself. 

Not  only,  our  author  further  maiataiiM^  does  absolute  power,  in  its 
most  sahitanr  form,  carry  within  it  the  gems  of  deoay  for  IJM  state  which 
telenrtes  it,  but  is  hurtfiil  Morally  to  the  ruler,  to  whose  virtue  and  intel- 
ligtnoe  it  i9  essentially  prejudioiaL  Loub  XIV.,  he  says,  was  bom  with 
santimeitts  of  a  oatunuly  elevated  order,  and  that  triumphed  over  the 
dsteslable  education  he  had  received.  At  the  death  of  Masarin,  he  took 
(he  gOTemmeDt  up<»  hiioMlf  with  a  noUe  «mprtS00mem  for  whatem  » 
great.  He  loved  Franee ;  he  would  fain  have  her  glorious,  resplendent 
with  prosperity  of  a  substantial  sort.  This  youthful  ardour  breathed 
through  tne  letters,  ordevs,  official  instructions  of  the  first  years  of  his 
reign.  The  evil  lay  i»  his  &tal  respect  for  his  own  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure, in  his  sensitive-  maintenance  of  the  royal  right  ^vine.  No  one, 
Uiig  or  publicist,  has  reasoned  so  justly  on  tiie  chapter  of  the  Jus  dmimm, 
or  gone  mora  dueet  to  the  gist  oi  ^o  question,  than  Louia  XIV.  He 
has  proclaimed  it  by  the  sole  title  it  can  allege  in  its  favour,  widtout 
becoming  ridiculous*  For  him^  the  right  divine  was  a  divine  missioo,  a 
direct  delegation  from  God,  a  nature  distinct  from  the  mere  human.  In 
ofder  to  say  to  other  men,  ^  Obey,  without  inquiry,** — ^the  ruler  Aould 
be  infallible.  And  that  is  what  Louis  XIV.,  with}  the  best  faith  in  the 
worid,  believed  himself  to  be ;  what  he  repeated'  o^rer  and  over  again, 
with  ^e  utmost  naivete,  during  his  prolonged  occupation  of  the 
tbreme. 

Thus,  in  his  Instruetions  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  his  Majesty  sajs: 
"  I>6mdes:  God  has  made  you  king;  He  will  give  you  the  requiisite  in- 
teffigenee.'^  In  his  Instruetions  for  ihe  Dauphin :  "  There  arQ  unques- 
tionably certain  functions  in  which,  occupying  as  it  were  the  pllice  of 
God,  we  seem  to  participate  in  His  inteUigence  [connaissance]  jast  as 
much  as  in  His  audiority.** 

Here  we  have,  then,  a  human  creature  persuaded  of  his  infallibility— 
convinced  of  his  participation  in  the  divine  nature.  No  doubt,  M.  de 
Barante  adds,  a  conviction  so  curious  may  at  first  elevate  the  sentiments, 
may  impart  a  certain  self-respect,  an  inward  seriousness^  a  soHcitude  io 
be  consciously  just  and  honourable — feelings  these,  which  do  sometimes 
contribute  to  one's  moral  perfecHonnement,  But  there  is  no  escaping 
the  conditions  of  human  nature :  pride  of  this  degree  is  manifestly  a  eor- 
rupting  leaven  of  the  most  active  kind.  For  a  man  who  is  infallible,  his 
own  will  is  justice ;  his  opinion  is  the  truth ;  the  pleasing  himself,  a  duty; 
his  desire,  a  law.  He  finds  nothing  within  himself  to  battle  against, 
since  his  thought,  and  will,  and  action,  are  the  result  of  divine  impulse. 

Men  Dieu,  quelle  guerre  cruelle ! 
Je  trouve  deux  hommes  en  moi. 

Wo  are  told  that  Louis  XIV.  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  these  fiatf 


ei  BaoiBe't,  ^'  Wdl  do  I  know  th«m,  tliMe  two  men  he  ipeaks  of."  No 
doubt  ho  knew  them ;  ooiweieiioe  i»  not  lo  oanlj  <^  put  down "  and  de« 
gmdsd  as  oourtiori  are »  but  then  ho  tvaated  its  reproaohes  and  monitions 
j«8t  as  he  did  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pariiameat.  Of  the  two  men  that 
oo«msted  within  him,  it  was  the  nan  of  passion,  the  man  of  die  first  im- 
pulse^  the  maa  of  pride,  that  was  kin|«.  The  man  of  veflaotion,  of  reason, 
of  scruples,  of  justice,  was — not  king,  but«^a  rebuffed  oouasellor  in  dis- 
grace. As  for  his  Majestji's  religion,  sincere  eaoii«h  in  its  way,  it  was 
of  BO  avail  as  a  conti:iolli«g  influence..  It  consisted  Merely  in  outward 
formalities,  without  ever  pene^srating  to  the  depths  of  the  soul,  to  carry 
grace  and  light  thither.  It  was  a  tariff  of  observances  applied  to  a  tariff 
of  sins.  All  hia  life  long,  Louis  met  with  priests  whose  doctrine  it  was 
that  submission  is  the  all-sufficient  merit.  Accordingly  they  supplied 
their  royal  penitent  with  a  relig^n  without  raofaUty,  the  sole  result  of 
which  was  to  impose  silence  on  the  babblings  of  remone. 

No  wonder  that  he  passed  his  long  life  without  ever  refusing  himself 
anything.  Whatever  he  had  a  fanoy  for«-not  only  as  bearing  on  the 
glory  of  the  monarch,  but  as  contiibuting  to  the  gratification  of  the  man 
<— it  would  have  been  humiliatory  to  hmi  not  to  havo  enjoyed.  Henoe 
so  many  pompous  scandals«<-that  amaang  gravity  in  the  stightest  amorous 
finntasies,  adultery  elevated  to  solemn  dignity,  and  oes  m<mur9  that  might 
be  called  mythological  vx  the  midst  of  a  devotion  all  eti^ette.  In  die 
scandalous  chronide  which  holds  so  large  a  place  in  his  reigpn,  is  there 
even  a  trace  discoverable  of  an  expansive  soul,  disposed  to  tenderness, 
susceptible  of  affectioQ  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Pride  had  withered  and 
blighted  the  very  core  of  his  heart  That  superstitious  self-occapation  of 
hia  had  dried  up  his  natural  kindliness,  and  by  no  means  emotionless 
sympathies.  He  was  afraid  of  loving  save  for  himself  alone.  The  liking 
onoe  over,  the  habit  of  it  krokea,  he  then  ceased  to  have  a  care  on  the 
subject ;  he  trampled  on  the  object  of  his  now  extinguished  tendemees, 
waa  uigry  with  himsedf  for  being  capable  of  emotion  in  the  matter,  and 
repulsed  anything  like  grief  as  treasonable  to  his  crowned  head^p. 
*'  Never  be  attached  to  anybody,"  was  his  advice  to  his  grandson.  Be-* 
faro  he  died,  Louis  lost  brother,  son,  grandson,  his  whole  family  indeed, 
exc^t  a  weakly  infimt ;  but  his  life  was  noway  discomposed  by  all  this ; 
and  save  just  the  first  moment  of  natural  feeling,  he  did  not  allow  sorrow 
to  trouble  him  in  his  majesty,  and  to  see  others  mourning  was  to  him  an 
intolerable  bore. 

He  had  men  of  ability  for  his  ministers  at  first,  but  the  contrast  of  his 
latter  days  in  this  respect  was  sad  to  see.  So  long  as  his  wishes  were 
reasonable,  and  intent  on  the  interests  of  his  realm,  Louis  liked  weU 
enough  these  distinguished  statesmen.  He  had  no  dread  of  their  coun« 
sels,  because  they  '*  jumped  with  "  his  own  convictions.  He  viewed  with 
complacency  the  importance  and  authority  they  enjoyed,  for  these  were 
of  lus  bestowing.  But  in  proportion  as  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  un- 
reflecting impulses,  and  became  absorbed  in  self-idolatry,  he  found  his 
counsellors  getting  troublesome.  His  passion  deranged  all  their  plans, 
and  the  plans  therefore  faiUog,  he  was  aggrieved:  his  pride  was  hurt  at 
the  possibility  of  a  share  in  the  failure  being  imputed  to  him.  Minbters 
witn  an  intelligent  will  of  their  own  were  not  the  ministers  for  him.  He 
congratulated  himself  when  death  delivered  him  from  them,  and  thus 
anticipated  their  disgrace.     Bid  of  them,  he  must  have  mediocre  men. 
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And  It  was  on  mediocre  men  that  the  king's  favour  and  esteem  were  in- 
creasingly settled — of  that  king  who  had  lived  with  the  vigorous  and  in- 
tellectual generation  of  his  minority,  who  had  loved  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  more  his  vanity  ahsorhed  him.  the  sreiiter  grew  his  horror  of 
esprit.  The  more  jeak>tt^  no  hetBSn6  of ')i(s  authority,  the  more  distrustful 
he  became  of  reason.  To  think,  to  speak,^  were  in  his  eyes  two  unpar- 
donable wrongs:  it  was  s6dlti6n^ begun; 

Well  may  we  agree  with  M.  de  Barante,  that  it  is  a  good  lesson  to  see 
this  royal  life  commencing  i;i  ^,9\^:f;Qle;,9f^ glory,  amid  the  idolatry  of 
the  nation,  with  Turenne  and  Colbert,  only  to  close  with  Voisin  and 
Villeroy,  with  no  other  funereal  p)>mp  than  the  maledictions  of  the 
people. 

Elsewhere  M.  de  Barante  conuiiei^tS>on/the>  mistake  of  supposing  that 
it  was  merely  a  few  choice.' spirits,  like  Feitelon,  and  St.  Simon,  and  their 
intimate  friends,  whom  the  last  ^  five^imd«*twetrty  years  of  this  reign 
inspired  with  aversion  and  contempt  for  the  Great  King's  government. 
The  feeling  was  general.  The  dissatislai^ion  of  the  nation  at  large 
might  have  no  direct  organ  of  expression,  but  its  existence  was  only  too 
evident.  The  Kittg  was  detested ;  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  he 
had  reduced  France,  was  more  than  Frsslnce  could  forgive  or  forget.  The 
letters  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  show  the  writer's  uneasiness  about  the 
popular  feeling,  which,  with,,aiJ(rf(es  oa  htm^  imputed  to  Louis  all  the 
wretchedness  the  people  were  suffering.  The  only  excuse  for  despotism 
was  a- wanting  to  him :  his  success  having  come  to  an  end,  admiration 
and  respect  were  at  ao  end.  ako ;  devotion  and  affection  had  disappeared ; 
his  genius  was  no  longer,  CQ)^brated;  high«<minded  and  jtadicious  men  no 
longer  descried  in  him  anything  but  a  medley  of  pride,  weakness,  and 
blindness.  >fiie'waft~BO'l<mg«r  eui^round^ by  iUustrious  names.  He  had 
long  done  with  Conde,  and  Turenne,  and  Louvois,  and  Colbert ;  and  in 
their  place  were  Villeroi  and  QhamiUai^d...  .  {ie  died  after  a  protracted 
decadence.  The  mob  insulted  his  remains.  The  judgment  of  grave  men 
upon  him  took  no  account  of  his  better  days,  when  he  was  prosperous  and 
magnificent ;  for  them  Louis  XIV.  was  merely  the  king  who  had  revoked 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  constituted  himself  patron  and  protector  of 
James  II.,  and  kindled  into  a  blaze  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.* 

There  is  a  behind-hand  look  about  some  of  the  literary  Essays  in  this 
collection — dating  as  they  do,  HiBA^  6f  %h^ni;  so  far  back.  The  memoirs 
of  St.  Augustin  and  Bossuet  are.  C^chpf^(^a  articles.  The  long  notice 
on  the  life  of  Schiller  is  readable,  and  that  is  about  all,  though  it  contains 
here  and  there  passages  of'  sound  and  thought^!  criticism.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  M.  de  Barante's  estimate  of  Otway  and  Thomson, 
disparaging  as  his  tone  towards  the  former  may  li^e.  The  concluding 
papers  are  generally  on  French  worthies,  of  little  or  no  reputation  this 
side  the  Channel.  On  the  whole,  it  is  rather  in  the  historical  than  the 
biographical  or  literary  section  iiftheie  **^  Studies,"  that  English  readers 
will  find  themselves  interested — and  chie%  in  those  particular  etudes  to 
which  we  have  called  attention  in  this  brief  notice. 


*  See  Barante  (Btudes,  t.  iii.),  "Memoires  de  Brienne,"pp.  100-1,  105  sqq.; 
"  Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie  de  Louis  XIY.^"  pp.  127  T$qq,*j  *^ Directions  pour 
la  Conscience  d'un  Sol''  (F^nelon),  pp.  178  aqq* 
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RENDERINGS  IN  LATIN.   . 
By  Captaikc  Mejpwih. 

an  apophthbgm* 

FromXerner.  . 

1  KNOW  not  whence  that  I  was  brought, 
I  know  not  whither  I  shall  go. 

But  watches  o'er  tne  well  I  know 
A  Loye  that  will  forget  me  not. 


LaHni  redditum, 

Unde  yenis  P  quo  tendis  iter  ?  Pic  ?"    ''  Nescio  ubique, 
Sed  scio  quod  superam  me  vigilabit  Amor." 


THE  TRUE  TEAS. 

From  Kerner. 

There  -is  a  tear  that  rests  within  the  eye,  onbom, 
It  faUs  not  to  the  earth,  nor  sees  it  any  one. 

No  other  s[>eaks  of  it  in  pity  or  in  soom, 
And  if  'tis  ever  shed  knows  God--«<»ie  other— God  alone. 

TERA  LAORTICA. 

Stella  velut,  nubes  inter  scintillat  ocello^ 
Nee  cadit  in  terras  lacryma,  nemo  yidet, 
Objnrgat,  ridens,  miseret  ye  hoc  pigrins  amoris^ 
Et  si  nascitnr,  qnis  sciet  ?  Ommseiens ! 

AD  INVANTEM. 

Sir  William  Jonei. 

Assidens  matns  genibus,  modo  nate,  querenti 
Tu  fles  voce,  puer !  lactificasque  tuos, 
Sic  yiye  I  nt  placidd.  quom  carpes  morte  qoietem, 
Sint  aUis  fletos,  lietaque  concta  tibL 

ViVAS  DUH  YITIS. 

Doddridge, ' 

"  Vivas  dnm  vivis"  gens  loxu  immersa  profator, 
"  Carpe  voluptatem  prstereonte  die." 
"  Vivas  dam  vivis,"  clamat  pins  atqne  saoer  vir, 
"  Omnem  daqne  Deo,  dnm  mgit  hora»  diem." 
"  Vive !  nt  conveniat  virtuti  nijuncta  voluptas 
Sic  rect^  vivens  vivis  et  usqne  Deo," 
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OV  BUBLT  AND  MABLT. 

Brothers  in  craft,  a  pair  I  knew,  two  pnblishers  of  fame, 
In  figure  uul  in  had  nnlike,  but  in  tbeir  mindi  tlie  same ; 
One  roddj,  fall  of  smiles,  well  fed,  for  authors'  hndns  his  food. 
The  other  thin  and  deadly  pale  with  thirsting  for  their  blood. 

Latine  reddUum. 

Heu  memini  fratnim  par  nobife,  Bibliopolas, 
Effigie  yarios,  indele  consimites 
Hie  ridens,  rubicnndus  erat,  oerebris  bene  pastas 
AuctonuD,  paUens  aangninis  iUe  fame. 

raOM  8HAKBPSA8B. 

Sleep  dwells  within  thine  eyes,  Peace  in  thy  breast : 
Would  I  were  Peace  and  Sleep  so  sweet  to  rest ! 

AB  SHAK8FBARIO. 

P^  habitat  peetus,  duleis  Sopor  oocapat,  artu, 
Felices !  O  si  Puufoe  Soporqne  fovem  1 

TO     A     BIYBR. 

From  Goethe. 

Flow  days !  once  dear-beloyed,  strain  after  strain, 
Down  to  obliTiicm's  sea  without  a  shnre^ 

No  youth  duill  tune  tou  to  his  lyre  again. 
No  maiden  in  her  bk)om4ime  sing  you  moBe. 

You  tdd  of  loTe,  of  heart  onee  linked  to  heart. 
Of  truth,  alas !  by  chilling  mockeiy  cross'd. 

You  were  in  water  written :  so  depart. 
Borne  on  the  stream,  itself  in  Ocean  lost. 

AD  FLiniBV. 

Ab  Ooethio. 

O  quondam  mihi  cara !  oblivisoenda  fluatis 

Garmina  in  Oceanum, 
Vos  puer  baud  iterum  cantabit,  nulla  puella 

Tempore  florifero. 

Nil  praeter  nostros  yeteres  memorastis  amores, 

Ridet  lunorque  noyos, 
Vos  in  aqu&  scripsi,  nunc  lapsu,  perdita  Jhlnte 

Fluminis  instil  aqun. 

THE  BUNIO  STONE. 

From  Mfiite. 

Round  the  Runic  Stone  the  Ocean  rayes. 
There  sit  I  alone  with  my  dreams — 

Whistles  the  wind,  the  seagull  screams. 
Wander  and  foam  the  wayes. 

Full  many  a  maiden  I'ye  loyed  dear, 

And  many  a  pleasant  feUow; 
Where  are  they  now  ?    The  wind  pipes  drear. 

Foams  and  wanders  the  billow. 
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AB  HEINIO. 

Libere  redditvm, 

Noz  Ttnit,  et  jaceo  projectus  littore,  hngaens 
Tristib  oion,  ooimtes  somiua  sola^  nigiis 
Me  cileiimToHtant  p^mis.    Ut  sibilat  Aiuiier, 
Ut  rasonaat  fluotiis  fluctibus  usqufi  nam ! 

Mimu8  amidtin,  maiefidK  vota  pudl»» 
.ffitatis  Tenue  p|aiidia»  £aina»  saliu^ 
Omnut  me  fogiuat.   Audis-iie  ut  sibilat  AusteTj 
Ut  icsonant  fluctus  fluctibis  us^e  uovii  P 

FAOM  THE  SAIOB. 

There  is  a  Fine  Iks  law 
In  the  north  on  a  bare  hdgkt. 
And  akepa  in  a  shroad  of  white, 

A  windiBg««he6t  o£  snow. 

And  dreams  of  a  Pahtt'-tree, 

That  ixt  in  the  Eastern  land. 

On  a  bming  rocky  stnoid 
Stands^-^witbered-^lonel^j. 

AB  HSINIO. 

Helocbias  inter  rapes  sua  braehia  pandit 
Finns,  qnam  niveo  tegmine  testit  nyems. 
£t  videt  in  somnis  FiSmam,  qn»  Vm^  OiMmte^ 
Yiyit  adhiic,  exspes,  maioida  sola,  Bitens* 

oir  ▲  lady's  hat  with  hak omo  ortstal  beam. 

Aronnd  ber  hat  by  fairy  fingers  strong. 
Between  the  lacework  crys&  tear-drops  hnng : 
Lady  \  these  trappings  are  the  si^  or  woe, 
Or  hast  thou  that  within  snrpassmg  show. 

]Mme  reddiinm. 

Divanun  digiti  circamtexere  capillam 
Qnam  subter  pendet  pluima  bacca  vitri. 
HiB  chrystallin»  lacryme  sunt  signa  doleris> 
Ast  abi  Fax  habitat  pectora^  nemo  dolet. 
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ADVENTURES  OF 'AN  OLD  BAILOR.      '       •  '        '^ 

ALTHOtTGH  the  Freneh  pifeM  liill  teein»  vitk^e  retniaiseeneea  of  (AA 
soldiers,  who  bad  their  share  of  the  g^loiy  and  perik  of  the  first  Bmpiiey. 
we  very  rarely  find  a  French  sailor  boasting  of  ^  same  epoch.  The  navv 
of  our  Gallic  aUie89  in  those  days,  had  not  attained  tlie  perfb^tion  which 
it  has  recently  assumed,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  French  writers 
should  maintain  a  discreet  retioence  as  to  its  deeds  during  the  r^olu- 
tionary  war.  However,  M.  de  Jonnes  has  lately  lifted  the  veil  by  tfio 
publication  of  6  very  amusing  book,*  whioh  we  purpose  to 'analyse^ 
because  it  breathes  a  hearty  detestation  of  perfidious  Albion,  which  is 
somewhat  refreshbg  after  the  slightly  insipid  comjiiliments  w^eh  the 
two  nations  are  now  in  the  habit  of  exchanging.        , 

In  1788,  our  hero  was  still  at  the  college  of  his  native  city,  Bennes, 
and  he  gives  us  a  quaint  aocpnnt  pf  the  manners  and  customs  then  pre- 
valent among  ^e  jeunesse  baiaiUnue;  but  the  excuse  he  atlidges  for 
them  is,  that  the  wh<^e  of  France  was  at  that  day  governed  by  pensonal 
chastisement.  Children  were  whipped  by  their  mothers  at' home  and  by 
their  masters  at  school.  The  wife  was  beaten  by  the  husband,  and  thle 
latter  thrashed  in  his  turn  by  his  best  firiends  at  the  cafe.  MiHtary  dis- 
cipline, as  may  be  supposed,  was  fearfully  severe,  and  repeated  instances 
of  soldiers  dying  under  punishment  mignt  be  quoted.  The  Vicomte  de 
Mirabeau,  colonel  of  the  Touraine  regiment,  was  seen  by  our  author 
running  after  the  executioners  and  beatinc^  them  with  the  flat  of  (lis 
sword,  wtien  he  fancied  they  allowed  feelings  of  merqy  to  itiftuenise  them. 
But  he  met  with  his  match  at  last.    ,  ''' 

.Witnesses  of  these  acts  of  barbaiity,  we  gave  the  colonol  ttie  soniame  of  (^<r 
ni/eXf  which  he  folly  .merited,  and  devoted  bis  head  to  the  inf^nal  gods.  Four 
years  elapsed  before  his  disgrace  befel  him.  He  bad  married,  for  her  ridi  d6wrjr, 
a  youne  lady  of  one  of  the  fitst  parliambntaiy  families.  Ileturtiing'&ome'  li^f 
drunk  from  mess,  the  colonel  iii!STuted  his  wife,  and  ended  by  heating  heir.' '  Bft 
he  had  to  deal  with  li  Bretonne  olthe  old  race.  While  he  was  sieepiag  off  In: 
debauob,  bis  wife  summoned  her  watting-maid«  who  was  as  strong  as  a  nudetee?^ 
G^ey  rolled  him  up  igiMthe-  shaeta  sp  im*  he  could  Aot  ,extijo9t^  bjmsel^  the^ 
they  thrashed  him  with  everything  they  could  lay  their  bainds  on,  ps.pifUQsslv^ 

J.    On  learning  this  heroic  deed,  the  college 


he  treated  bis  wretched  soldiers. 

wished  to  |pve  the  colonel  a  charivari  and  felicitate  his  wife,  and  could  hardly  Be 

dissuaded  nrom  it. 

These  headstrong  youths,  as  may  be  supposed,  greeted  the  iibpending 
change  in  France  with  extreme  joy.  So  dangerous  did  this  feeUng  ap- 
pear to  the  autberities,  that  they  formed  a  camp  at  the  gates  of  Bennes* 
The  collegians  hit  on  the  idea  of  burning  the  camp  of  the  Boyal  Swedidi 
and  Bouillon  regiments  with  bimiing  glasses ;  but,  just  when  they  were 
about  to  try  the  experiment,  the  troops  were  moved,  and  the  oolfegiads 
were  sadly  disappointed.  In  1791,  our  author  migrated  to  Paris  to  find 
the  Constitutional  government  firmly  established,  at  least,  so  it  was 
hoped.     The  National  Guard  had  become  the  palladium  of  the  capital; 

.      ■■  ■■■■  M^aw  P  ■^■l«i^«'««|l  <■         ■■■■■■^■^■^^■■^^■i^p  —      ■■^^♦^■■■^■■^■wii^w  ■■■■,  ■  ■■■|i>ii    ■■■■■■■,        ,1^1      ■ 

*  Aventures  de  Guerre  au  temps  de  la  BSpublique  et  du  Consulat.    "Fax  M..A» 
Moreau  de  Jonn^  Membre  de  rinsttkut    Paris:  Pagueirre. 
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at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum  each  house  sent  forth  a  netl -equipped  soldier, 
prepared  to  die  for  the  welfare  of  bis  fatherlaud.  Thb  array  of  sixty 
thouaand  men  on'^  it*  existeftce  >>  Laiayette. 

The  general's  serrices  vere  rewarded  \>j  the  greatest  gratitude.    Tlie  in- 
stractora  of<^  QarderNatioflale  were  prMnoted  to  t&e  higkest  grades,  while  tbe 

Kti^ddc  of  tlie  {Mople  jtendvrfid  the  geaecatin-cbief,  iot  two  years,  the  King  of 
i*.  ..fBour  time,  we  canaot  form  an  idea  of  the  idolatrj  of  which  lie  was  the 
ofijeet.  It  was  a  fasoination  which  can  onl;  bo  explained  b;  the  jontlifu)  hearts 
and  spirits  of  all  this  population  just  born,  as  it  were,  to  a  political  life.  Thus, 
wheuliafarette  appeared,  animmeiisfi  criwd  fushed  to  meet  him,  and  filled  the 
aiir  wift  snouts  of  *elCotne.  Erery  one  wished  to  tout*  him  and  oareas  his 
vbite  hot^,  which  a<^Cepteid  tbe  hof[n^,'like  iti'mastev,  with  umrearied  pa' 
tieuee  Odd  imeBdin^  kiadnesB<  .^Thosc  wbo  90^  knew  Lafi^ette  during  (he 

socoddpaffto' " '  ed  the  g«- 

pwtions  :f)f.tlii  loch.The 

truth  is,  he  ue  iroke  down 

his  body, and  n  forty  years 

of  frustrated  d  ing  judged 

severely  bj  pi  ent  of  two 

gteat  nations,  Hrtone,  and 

In^pinesa.  In  1791,  lie  was  a  oharaiia^  gu^eman  of  from  Ihirty-fife  lo  thirty 
SUE,  thin,  tall,  and  possessii^.a  distiagiuslied  and  perfectly  aratocratic  air.  ma 
face  ifaa  .pale- and,  iuts  light  fair  posi/der^,  ^hicU  he  wore  with  eiles/rieees,  con-. 
«eali^gjua  eara.  TFh.eq  lUa.|!ace  was.aiiiqiiated  liis  appearance  produced  a  most 
favourable  impression.  If  was  onlj  when  lie  ivas  vexed  that  signs  of  ill-temper 
could  be  noticed,  and  his  mouth  wore  a  disdainful  impression;  but  these  slight 
traced  Were  soou  effaced  by  an  expression  of  kiudness  and  habitual  affabJLty, 
which  gained  hira  popular  fufection  to«n  enthumastic  degree. 

M,  Jonne^  thanks  to  his  height  apd  his  hlaek  moustaches,  was  soon 
suminoned  to  join  the  Nation ai  Guards,  and  found  himself,  on  the  28th 
of  February,  forming'  one  of  three  hundred  men  detached  to  guard  the 
Tuileries.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  the  royal  family  intended  to 
«scapeg  and  the  guards  were  de^gUed  to  prevent  it,  without  exciting  sus- 
picion. .Oa  the  lught  when  oui  author  first  went  on  duty,  the  sentinels 
reported  that  geBtlaDMn  were  being  secretly  introduced  into  the  chftt^au, 
and  one  who  was  wrested'  was  found  armed  to  his  teeth  with  pistols  and 
daggers.  All  seemed  to  premge  a  serious  collision,  when  General  La- 
fayette'came  riding  in  fmm  Vincennes,  whither  be  had  been  drawn  by  a 
pretended  attack  on  the  fort : 

While  we  were  repulsing  the  conspirators  at  the  bayonet's  point  and  disarm- 
ing them,  thegeneral  walked  to  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  tbe  salon;  I  ran  after 
him,  persuaded  that  he  was.  going  to  his  destruction,  and  that  this  other  room 
^nis  lull  of  enemies.  But  he  iincovered  his  head,  made  us  a  si^  to  stop,  and  , 
foand  himself  in  presence  of  the  king,  who  was  standing  alone  m  the  centre  of 
the  room.  "Sire,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voicft,  which  hetrajed  suppressed  vn-ath, 
"  while  tbe  NBtionnl  Guard  aaid  myself  are  devoting  ourselves  to  jour  majesty's 
sernoe,  adTcnturerSf  armed  like  ■asasaiiiBt  have  mvaded. your  palace,  aud  are 
suBMoouing  ou  their  ti'aek  a  furious  populace,  whose  vengeance  nothing  can ' 
check."  Altboogb  I  was  only  a  few  paces  from  the  king,  I  could  hardly  hear 
the  first  words  of  his  reply,  so  aiuch  noise  was  being  made  in  the  adjoining  room: ' 
Still  I  fancied  it  was  a  negative  remark,  a  sort  of  excuse,  sach  as,  "  I  nave  no 
power  in  the  matter."  But  I  clearly  heard  what  followed.  "Thev  are,"  sud 
the  king,  "faithful  servants,  too  full  of  zeal,  who  thought  wronglj  that  I  was  in 
dan^r ;  do  all  in  your  power  to  save  them  from  any  injury.  I  desire  this  to  go 
ito  farther,  and  that  it  may  not  be  mentioned  elsewhere."    The  general,  who  ■ 


see  A€h€nenr^  of  on  OU  Soi&r. 

diilj  met  at  the  TukEkes  witk  a  Terj  angfj  leoqitioii,  ooald  not  oqpwt  inj 
better  laogoage  wlieoa  he  paid  a  visit  aa  «nexpaoted  as  it  was  undeaiied.  Bf 
was  astounded  at  hearing  the  kinff  speak  to  him  with  a  kindneas,  a  dmee  of  canr 
fidence  which  he  had  never  foono^  even  when  he  had  better  deservecTthein.  The 
reaolation  aB&oanoed  by  his  hasty  and  haoriity  entcaace  abandoned  him.  at  onoe. 
He  uttered  a  few  wMds  expresaive  of  devotion,  and  protested  that  he  would 
cany  out  ^  royal  orders.  If  he  imagined,  however,  that  eircuaistanees  wen 
beneef ortb  cbaofted  between  the  king  and  himself,  he  HMist  have  bees  vu^beexfed 
when  bebMzdtne  door  banged  after  him  with  aU.  theaiBolcBoa  «f  aiaoquey. 

Our  author,  b^ng  sent  to  report  the  circumstances  to  Taffien,  found 
at  that  gentteman'a  nouse  a  stranger,  who  <fid  not  at  all  appear  satiafied 
with  the  clemeney  diown  to  the  royalists  by  the  Garde  Nationale.  He 
e&oneiatei  the  doctrine  that  they  should  have  been  treated  as  eons{Hrator8» 
and  kiUed  cm  the  i^t.  On  asking  of  Sanlerre  who  this  asdabl  j  ^poaed 
gentleoaan  was,  our  young  National  Guardsman  learned  it  was  the  ^ex- 
cellent M.  Dantoo."  On  occasion  of  being  on  guard  at  a  royal  mass, 
M.  Joan^  had  an  opportunity  of  more  closely  examining  the  king^a  tnj^ 
pearance,  whom  he  describes  me  from  flatteringly  m  these  terms : 

The  pnnee»  now  seated  before  me,  appeared  mudi  older  than  he  reaEy  was. 
Though  oabf  thirty-eeven,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  fifty,  in  oonaequence  of 
his  premature  corpulence.  He  was  d  the  ordinary  height,  but  his  size  made  Inm 
seem  shorter.  His  bust  appeared  monstrous  in  proportion  to  his  limba  and  his 
head.  This  eiect  was  produced  by  an  exaggerated  paunch,  and  by  a  vest  descend- 
ing from  the  neck  to  ^e  thighs,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Hb  hce 
was  not  at  all  ugly,  and  his  features  would  have  evaded  oritieism  separately, 
though  very  strange  together.  He  might  have  been  handsome  when  youne;  for 
he  possessed  a  faux  air  of  Louis  XY.,  who,  when  young,  was  one  of  fhe  most  beaa- 
tiliu  men  in  the  ldngd<»n.  A  precooioua  obesity  had  not  onlr  delormed  his  shi^, 
but  it  had  also  altered  his  features,  cbsed  up  his  eyes,  ana  buried  half  hia  head 
in  his  high  and  wide  shoulders.  The  power  of  his  lymphatic  constitution  was 
so  great  that,  although  his  face  might  be  flushed,  his  eyes  would  have  no  sparkle 
or  expression;  they  depicted  carelessness,  apathy — i  might  almost  s«j  abnega- 
tioB.  Sorely  it  was  not  the  haughty  eye  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  sjMi^itnal  ttid 
mahekras  eye  of  Henri  IV.,  or  the  eagle^e  of  the  great  Oondili  la  hia  undeeidBd 
glaaeea  there  was  benignity*  guitleness,  placidity,  and  k  waa  iaf^poaaibls^  on  re- 
garding him  attentiva^^  not  to  feel  that  interest  whi^  we  have  invohuit»rily  for 
inoffensive  aaimala.  On.  asking  myself  at  a  kter  date,  when  the  feeling  of 
vengeance  inflamed  all  hearts  and  trod  humanity  under  foot«  whether  I  would 
have  voted  the  death  of  Louis  Seize,  like  that  of  Charles  Stuart^  an  inwauni 
monitor  always  replied  No !  .  .  .  .  The  king's  corpulence  produced  grave  in- 
conveniences which  were  only  too  visible.  His  walk  was  elumii^  and  emtbanrassed, 
and  he  rdled  from  side  to  side  in  a  most  ua^graoeful  manner  when  ke  walked. 
At  table,  he  had  a  voraoioua  appetite  wiiidhi.  noAhiiie  could  ehedk^  and  kct  evm 
yielded  to  it  cm  tkanight  cC  the  10th  of  August*  wnen  ke  irm^^Ai^jkg  for  and 
loat  hisoown. 

But  our  author  confesses  few  persons  could  look  at  tiie  king  when 
Harie  Antoinette  was  present;  even  the  haughtiness  with  which  she 
surveyed  the  uninvited  guests  iu  the  royal  chapel  evoked  aa  involuataiy 
feeling  of  adnuration.  Time  had  respected  her»  and,  contrary  to  hor 
hnebandy  aha  seemed  much  yeunger  than  her  real  age.  Her  neck, 
sheulderS}  anos,  and  breast  possessed!  a  marvcBoas  deg^ree  of  beauty, 
which  the  &shion  of  the  day  ailowed  to  be  most  fiberallj  di^tejed  to  the 
beholder,  and  Marie  Antoinette  certainly  took  advantage  oi  the  fashion ; 
for,  according  to  our  author,  her  dress  was  the  most  dA^oBeite  he  had 
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ef«r  seen.  Bnt  tfe  Z^uinans  were  not  to  ha:ve  thcar  modesty  ahocked  for 
long :  events  were  pressing*  on,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
where  peacefbl  honrgeois,  with  thm  wives  and  chHdren,  were  rutUessIj 
shot  down,  predpitatedf  matters.  The  lOfch  of  August,  1792,  sounded 
the  knell  of  monarchj,  although  M.  de  Jonnes  has  the  hefief  that  the 
sanguinary  events  of  that  day  were  hronght  ahout  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
royalist  party,  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  forces  at  the  king's  command, 
he  fiur  exceeds  any  estimate  hi^erto  given,  making  them  amount  to 
47,000  men.     Of  these,  3600  were  Swiss  Guards. 

At  midn^ht^  when  the  tocsin  of  insurrection  souoded  through  Pans^  the 
troopa  in  the  chateau  were  ordered  under  arms,  and  kept  so  for  nine  hours  in 
expectation  of  an  attack.  Some  National  Guards  on  duty  inside  told  me,  the 
n^  day,  that  at  three  in  the  morning  there  were  in  the  cotrrts  and  the  garden 
3600  Swito  and  19,000  men  of  the  GudeNatiooale  wh<^hafi  obeyed  the  ord^s 
of  the  commandafit,  GcnMnl  Mandat.  At  kalf-paoir  ty»  Ute  kmg  quitted  his 
afMitAemts  and  seviewed  the  troogps :  he- was.  aoccoapanied  %  a  haod  of  genfck- 
mea^  whose  court  dseas  and  manitestationa  taught,  the  National  Gumrda  that  they 
had  been  summoned,  not  to  defeod  constitutional  rovaltrr,  but  to  re-establish  all 
that  the  revolution  had  overthrown.  The  Due  de  MMlly  and  the  queen,  for- 
getting how  much  a  theatrical  movement  may  appear  ridiculous  to  a  moving 
people,  aggravated  tfds  sorrowful  imprudence.  The  duo,  on  arriving  among  the 
troops,  drew  his  sword,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  kin^,  and  renewed,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nobility,  the  oath  to  die  for  his  pnnce.  The  queen, 
dragging  a  pistol  from  the  belt  of  a  gtmner,  offered  it  to  the  king,  teUing  him 
the  moment  had  arrived  when  he  shotm  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 
Half  an  hour  after  these  unsuitable  demonstrations,  the  artillery  abandoned  the 
chateau,  and  only  three  battalions  of  National  Guards  were  left.  Such  a  terrible 
defection  ought  to  have  enlightened  the  court  as  to  the  only  reasonable  choice 
left :  the  evacuation  of  the  Tuileries  and  retreat  on  Versailles,  to  which  place  all 
the  roads  were  still  open.  At  this  moment  there  was  no  fear  of  a  pursuit,  for 
the  assailants  had  not  even  collected. 

At  half-past  eight,  the  king  and  his  family  quitted  the  Tuileries  and 
proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  Assemblee  Nationale  ;  but  the  civil  war  was 
&ted  to  break  out,  and  the  Tuileries  gave  the  initiative.  Petion^  mayor 
of  Paris,  summoned  to  the  palace,  was  arrested,  and  kept  prisoner  till 
the  Assemblee  Nationale  insisted  on  his  liberation,  and  as  a  reprisal. 
General  Mandat,  head  of  the  Garde  Nationale,  summoned  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  was  made  prisoner  and  executed  immediately.  The  Tuileries  pre- 
pared for  the  contest  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  assailants^  but  tripled,  as  it  were,  by  its  strong  position  and  by  ita 
military  superiority.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  different  accounts 
of  the  number  of  troops  engaged  on  the  royalist  side  by  different  authors, 
as  will  be  seea  from  the  following  tabulated  statement : 

Nationjil 
Authorities.  Swiss.    Gentlemen.    Quards*        Total. 

lerrieres        ."^      .                        .  1,200 

Montgaillard          ....  1,000 

Peltier 950 

Weber 8Q0 

An  officer  of  ike  NactionBL  Guftrd    ^ 

Laesetdb 750 

Captak  Pfyffer      ....  1,330 

Madame  Gampan   •        .        .  800 
Barbaroux,  a  very  considerable  number. 


600 

»  •  • 

1,800 

400 

2,600 

4,000 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

950 

200* 

4,sao 

5,600 

600 

lO^OOO 

10,600 

600 

»«• 

1,350 

200. 

... 

1,530 

800 

»«• 

1,600 

1 

i 
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In  all  the  statements  no  acppup^  iS' t^kefi  oC  tbf^  Sai^s  Q9Q9^iiti<m»l 
Guards,  except  in  Ferrieres^  wno  declares  that  UxQy  were  drep^edJuLiiDi* 
forms  belonging  to  the  Swissr  Mofitgaillard  .himself  allovts  liie  ieutt  <^ 
this  disguise.  .But neither  his  naeratiTe  oaor  that  of  th^  other  loyalist 
lyriters  takes  into  calculation  this  chosen  bodj  of  men,  which  ^^bl^'the 
number  of  the  Swiss  Guards.  To  prove  the  part  thej  took  in  the'def|fDceof 
the  ch&teau,  we  need  only  mention  ihat  their  leader,  the  Count  d'!B(iBrvillYr 
being  entrusted  with  the  organisation  of  the  royal  troops,. woujdspely 
«ail  bis  own  regiment  to  their  head  and  ta)^e  aUvantage  of  thecap^hebd 
devoted  to  the  choice  of  his  solcliers.  Indeed,  on  the  field  of  batde,  a 
considerable  number  of  bodies  w«re  jSrandy  easily  to  be  distingtRish^fiom 
the  Swiss  by  the  out  of  their  hair  and  the  fineness  of  their  linen.  These 
notorious  facts  prove  that  tke  contest  had  been  long  expected,  and  tliat 
all  preparations  had  been,  made  i(j^  ensure  its  suecess*  -  Tbeiy  prov^  Mo, 
that  the  forces  of  the  defence;  w^re  twice  orthrice-as  laiige  asany  ofihe 
royalist  writers  have  allowed,  ^and  thaty  .consequesitly.,  it  ia  aatillntioato 
fegard  a  contest,  of  which  the  issue  was  doubtful,  as  thehereio  act  of  a 
handful  of  heroes  devotii^  themselves  to.  the  salvation  of  monarchy,  like 
the  three  hundred  Spartai^i  at  Theirm/^pyla^.  .  Historio  troth  has  beea 
equally  falsified  in  the  estioYate  of  tbe.nHmhexS)  kflkd*  Hefpe  are  some 
examples : 

Defenders  of  the 
AntboritieB*  TuiieiiM.     Idsaigtats.  Total  lilleeL 

Peltier.    ~7 ■  ,        .  'loO         .3800  4600 

Prud'homme.  ,       •    120^:       4700  6900 

Mouigaillaxd ....  5000 

Pfyffer.        .  -•        ..  ,740      ..        •  . 

Lacretelle    .  ...     .      .>»               ...  &500 

All  these  numbers  are  notarvellously  exaggerated,  and  though  the  exact 
number  of  killed  is  not  kn6wn,  it  ii  vei^y  easy  to  approximate  to  it.  Our 
author  shows,  by  various  arguments  we  need  not  enter  into  here,  that  the 
entire  loss  was — 

,  Dead. 

Hoyal  troops      '  ,  '     .        .        .    866 

'   Insurgents    .        .        ,        .       ^  1132 

X908     . 

and,  indeed,  Tallien,  who  wai  member  and  secretary  of  the  Coinmuaeon 
the  10th  ef  August,  and'  had,  consequently,  every  means  to  learathe 
truth,  said  in  bis  presence  that  two  thousand  men  fell  on  the  battlerfioM, 
or  died  in  consequence  of  their  wounds.  As  to  the  character  of  the.  in- 
surgents, we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  our  author's  own  wordS;:    . 

The  Natioual  Guards,  who  had  behaved  in.^^iis  eontest, lite,  the  bes^  \mf^f 


up  arms,  in  their  ^dignation  that  the  Tuilenes  had'  not  ceas6d, '^during' jfour 
yesrs,  to  deceive  and  betray  us.  One  of  them,  a  ridi  baker  arid  neighbotir  of 
mine,. perhaps  still  livings  said  to  me  in  the  Gonr  H6yale,.in  the  tekbt-  bff  the 
heaviest  firing,  "  It  is  a  great  sin  to  kill-Ghristians  thus,,  but  at  any  ratettpr 
will  not  opeft  the  door  to  the  Au»trians."  .This  was  thejj&xed'idsB  o^'*"* 
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pw^B;  and  sMdy-th'ri^dd  Sfilise' bftlf^  multitude  'never' eulishiened  it  better 
forrta Bafety, ' for sh: "weelra  Mer,  hdd  it.  tot  beffn  for  the  herofc  devotion  of 
TjiUt,  our  notttom  fnMtier  Woatd  imve  btfe'a  open  add  the  enijinj  before  Paris. 
'Shu  fedeirala  of  ^braeillei,  who  placed  themaeVes  so  g'loriodsly  at  the  bead  of 
our  columii^  hare  heeo.  aseuletl.irith  hatitd  and  oilumi^  in  every  royidi»t  pub* 
lication.  Montgailkrd  did  not  bluih  .to  affirfi  that  the;  vere  three  thoaund 
in  aamber,  all  esoaped  from  tlie  bagne  of  Tonlon,  which  u  an  ioginaatiDn  that ' 
they  were  robbera  and  assassins.  In  fbe  first  place,  the  Maraeilhiis  did  not' 
amount  to  more  tban  &ve  hundred;  he  has  coolly  i^iJtipUed  it  by  sii,  la  tl)B  ' 
Mxt  jrface,  the  bagne  of  Toulon  was  only  occupied  in  1792  by  one  thousand  five 
liondred  convicts,  while  the  boots  still  erist  to  prove  that  only  one  hundred  and 
forty  were  set  at  iiberiy  during  that  year.  Bat  it  is  idle  to  refute  imperious 
assertions  invented  by  adventuiiars  to  dfi&ime  the  Most  honourable  c)iaracters, ' 
and  let  their  venal  pen  serre  the  most  odians  possinnB. 

With  an  ample  stock  of  rovolc 
a  hoy  ID  jreare,  returned  to  his  i 
ilemanded  ib»  wrvioea  of  all  the  ; 
tnaue  to  t^e  up  arms  agaioat  ii 
ill  which  our  author  was  engaget 

i'oiaed  was  marched  to  Iceep  in  e. 
IS  learned  by  lutter  experienee  t\ 
can  assail  a  aation. 

During  foar  mmtks  thne  was  a  coBstant!  snccessitm  of  skitAiishes,  sometimes 
a  night  attack  on  our  out^iOBts,  at  otlms  a  demonstration  on  some  iaiportant 
point,  in  order  to  draw  us  into  an  ambuscade.  We  learned  with  much  expense 
to  defend  ourseWes  against  such  stratagems,  and  at  times  canght  oiir  assailants 
in  tlieir  own  trap.  But  how  odious  and  cruel  these  victcnies  were!.  The  con- 
quered were  Frenchmen — worthy,  credulous  men— led  to  their  destruction  by 
political  adventurers,  who  constantly  escaped  our  buUets.  Pity,  eoniidence, 
humanity,  were  dangerous  virtues,  which  you  had  to  guard  against  under  pain 
of  death.  Ynurefuaed  ta finish  ikiBHn  wlwmijianjfanndi  d^ua^iaadittih';  end 
while  you  were  loading  your  gn^,  he  dxagged,  himself  after  you;  and  IciUedyoo.- 
In  a  baru  where  we  were  about  to  pass  tiieni^htwe  &und,3  (^ingmanlfiagoa 
the  straw.  Instead  of  tillbg  him,  we  gave  hini  a  draught  of  brajidy,  .ijia  on^. 
thing  we  had.  As  soon  as  we  had  fallen  asleep,  he  set  hre  to  the  bam,  and  firea 
twice  at  us  just  as  we  were  trying  to  save  oim  from  the  fire.  But  his  gun, 
whiclk  he  had  liidden  for  the  purpose,  burst,  and  carried  away  his  iaw.  On 
another  occasion,  I  went  with  a  volunteer  into  a  house  to  ask  a  draught  of 
water.  A  man,  who  probably  had  no  desire  to  meet  us  face  to  face,  had  hidden 
behind  the  door;  he  cut  at  my  Imad  witli  a  sabre,  and  at  the  cry  I  uttered,  my 
companion  fired  into,  the  darlmesj.  and  kiUedhJm. .  Mj  thidc  ftltj  hat  was  cut  ' 
through,  and  only  my  immense  quantity  of  hair  saved  me  frpm  having  n^  head. . 
cut  open.  I  could  n<^t  prevent  the  volunteers  burning  the  cotta^  down.  A  ^ 
sabre  out,  a  dead  man,  alious6  fired,  and  cdl  foe  a  draught  of  water !  IbiUerly  ' 
reproached  my  thirst  t  '  ,    .  ■ 

After  five  months'  unsatisfactory  fighting,  our  young  yolunleer  wa» 
appointed  to  the  marine  artillery,  and  so  soon  learned  the  exercise  that 
he  was  oSered  his  promotion  as  corporal  within  two  months.  It  was 
only  his  age — barely  turned  sixteen — that  stood  in  his  way.  He  was, 
then,  detached  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  he  had  his  first  skirmiifa 
with  the  English.  A  man-of-var  andfrigate  pursued  some  merchantmen 
under  the  battery  where  M.  de  Jotines  was  serving,  but  some  red-hot 
shot  drove  the  "  piratea"  hack.  Two  honeycombed  guns  were  dragged 
from  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  and  mounted  ;  and  a  single  discharge  suf- 
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ficei  to  railnui  the  BrUiih  ardottr  I   His  nwaid  for  this  gattant  feat  was 
luB  maoval  to  Brest  uid  appointment  to  »  swift-satliiig  brig,  the  PapHkm^ 
which  was  ordered  to  call  at  the  Levantine  Scales,  and  bosrdeflpatdws  to 
die  consols;     Before  finally  quitting  France^  they  called  at  Touloa  for 
ordei6»  and  found  themselves  in  a  serious  dilemma,.  Adauial  Trogoff 
having  rebelled  against  the  Caa.veatioa»  and.  deiaanduig:  their  adhntoiv 
while  Bear*Admiral  Saint  Jolien  ordered  them  to  reoudn  fiuthfol  to  the 
republic.     In  this  difficulty  the  captain  thought  it  best  to  teaipome:  % 
laak  was  soddenty  sprung  on  boaidy  and  the  Img  disaaantled  lor  the  |Kn> 
poees  of  repair.     The  crew  were  detached  for  garnson  duty,  while  M.  de 
Jonnes  was  given  the  command  of  a  powderwmag^ne*  his  captsin  n- 
commending  him  extreme  reserve^  which  the  circumstances  of  the  caie 
certainly  justified.    The  position  of  matters  was  certainly  very  peculisi^ 
Admiral  Ttog^  being  in  open  revolt  against  the  repubfie  and  holding 
the  inner  harbour,  while  Samt  Julien  formed  a  semicircle  with  his  ships  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  English  fleet     The  royaKsts,  however,  held 
possession  of  the  forts,  and  threatened  the  republiean  fieet  with  deatrac- 
tioBy  while  defootioo  was  at  the  same  time  active.     Befere  long,  the 
royalists  made  a  compact  with  the  English.  Louis  XVII.  was  proclaimed 
oa  2drd  August,  and  four  days  afi^  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets 
sailed  in  without  a  shot.     A  terrible  inquisition  was  then  eommeneed  by 
the  royalists^  and  it  is  a  stgoificant  fact  that  the  prisons,  which  were 
filled  with  detenus  at  the  beginning  of  the  insorreetian,  wevs  fotnd 
en^ty  when  the  town  was  handed  over  ia  the  fbie^eis^  and  yet  no  ose 
had  been  released.    Our  author  was  saved  firora  danger  by  being  attaeked 
by  a  violent  nervous  fever,  and  before  his  oonvalesceoce  General  Carteaux 
had  taken  Marseilles,  and  was  marching  on  Toulon.    To  the  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  war  was  added  a  fearful  system  of  terrorism  i  aU.  persorn  de- 
nounced as  republicans  were  arceatea  and  thrown  into  the  hold  of  the 
nemuiodet  wheie  a  dangerous  infection  prevailed.     A  militafy  coss- 
missioi^  composed  of  English  and  Spaniards,  tried  those  who  escaped  the 
typhua,  and  sent  them  to  the  gallows.     A  pabhe  death  was  not  granted 
to  the  representative  of  the  people,  IHerre  Bailbe ;  he  was  strangled  in 
priflon.     The  gibbet  to  which  the  patriots  were  sent  was  formed  of  the 
wood  of  the  tree  of  liberty.     So  soon  as  Bonaparte'a  maaaduvres  eoaured 
the  fiedl  of  the  town«  equally  dreadful  scenes  ensued. 

A3  soon  as  it  waa  known  that  the  town  would  be  abandcMfid  to  the  temUe 
vengeance  of  the  Conveutton*  texrc»r>  confusion^  and  fearful  tumult  apicad  around. 
A  headlong  crowd  filled  the  streets  leading  to  the  port,  beajinff  with  them  all 
thej  hopea  to  save,  and  asking  from  the  English  vessels  an  i^ylum  which  vas 
scarce  granted  to  one  per  cent.  The  quay  was  unapproachable :  it  was  crowded 
with  baggage,  and  women  and  children  who  uttered  cries  of  despair.  Woimded 
persons  and  sick  men,  for  whom  a  passage  was  in^lored  through  the  crowd,  ireie 
pitiksslj  repulsed;  and  they  were  soon  abandoned  cm  thebeach^  unable  to  he 
OS  die.  I  had  already  seen»  after  a  defeat,  the  disaatara  of  a  rout;  hut  it  did 
not  in  the  sUghtest  depae  resemble  the  aspect  of  this  population,  a  prej  ^ 
nervous  terror,^  rushing  into  the  sea  to  escape  an  invisible  enemy  who  ae^n^ 
ready  to  seize  them.  At  dawn  of  this  long  second  day,  the  merchant  vessels  had 
sought  mooring  beyond  the  Great  Tower,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  boats  bear- 
ing off  the  fugitives  was  desperately  long.  Several  overlaJen  hotA&  had  sunk, 
and  all  the  passengers  perished.  The  fishing-boats,  Alighted  atlunh^^f  pn^ 
to  save  Tuk  families,  it  was  s»d,  threw  their  paasengeis  overboard  to  getbi^ 
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more  rapidly  ioE  others.  Adetaokiientaf  Neapoltkaatroqg^ 

on  seeing  the  lust  boaia  put  oS,  opeDfid  a  nuiuoctey  fire  upon  wem  to  compel 

them,  to  pat  baok. 

So  soon  ai  it  was  certain  that  tha  Froaeh  troops  were  about  to  entar» 
M..  de  Jonnes's  patnotism  revived  at  fevev-heat,  and  with  a  party  of  sailovs 
he  spiked  the  guns  in  the  forts,  which  might  have  opened  on  the  advaae- 
ing  columns^  Next  they  routed  %  company  of  Neapolitan  skiers,  who 
had  fired  the  JPwle  frigate^  and  saved  her  to  the  republic  In  this  Uiey 
wece  adniiraUy  asauted  hy  the  galley-alaves>  lirfio  burst  their  fetters,  and 
displayed  an  unquendiable  love  for  their  country.  M.  de  Jonnes  aho 
suceeeded  in  saving  six  other  vessels,  hut  «t  length  found  his  master,  as 
ha  candidly  eonfesses^  in  Sidney  Smith.  Twenty  French  vessels  of  the 
line,  which  it  was  impossible  to  cany  o£P,  were  still  left  in  the  harbour^ 
and  the  future  hero  of  Acre  was  sent  on  shore  to  destroy  them.  How 
admirably  he  effected  hta  purpose  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  As  far  as 
our  author  is  Gonoenied,  we  find  that  he  and  twenty  gunners  threw  them- 
salves  into  a  large-  baking-housey  and  e3c«^iaaged  a  sharp  fire  with  the 
English  for  half  an  hoar.  Their  great  object  was  to  hit  Sidney  Smith, 
but  they  only  succeeded  in  cutting  away  his  epaulette.  But  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  as  ohstinate  as  he  was  skiMul.  While  occupying  their 
attention  bv  this  attack,  he  had  thrown  fire-balls  into  the  neighbouring 
vessels,  and  these  gradually  attacked  the  bmlding.  Sidney  Smith  then 
hade  them  surrender^  as  the  roof  was  about  to  £sll  in,  and,  when  they 
came  out,  expressed  his  surprise  at  their  smaM  number,  and  B&at  them  off 
prisoners  on  board  the  gfun-boats.  M.  de  Jonn^  hainng  listened  so  at- 
tentively to  all  the  myths  about  the  Bnglish,  was  much  sur[»ised  to  find 
himsrif  set  to  work  at  once  in  hauKng  the  vessel  out  of  the  way  of  a  fire- 
ship^  which  soon  after  exploded  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour.  This  cata- 
strophe produced  a  strange  eflect  on  the  fugitives  from  the  town,  for  they 
rushed  on  board  the  gun-boats,  and  their  pressure  was  so  irresistible  that 
M.  de  Jonnes  regained  his  liberty.  He  had  hardly  reaehisd  terra  firma 
again,  when  a  fearful  explonon  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  as  he  fancied, 
never  to  rise  ag^n :  the  English  had  blown  up  the  powderwmagaaines, 
and  the  whc^e  harbour  seemed  one  mass  of  flames.  So  soon  as  our  author 
had  recovered  his  seuses,  he  found  that  the  crew  of  the  brig  had  collected 
to  try  and  save  her,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  feund  themselves  on  board 
a^in,  and  saved  from  the  dreadful  fiite  that  awaited  the  majority  of  the 
luckless  individuals  left  in  the  town.  They  had  still  two  difficulties  to 
surmount,  however,  before  they  could  consider  themselves  safe  ;  they  had 
to  sail  past  the  forts  (which  they  effected  without  being  fired  on),  and, 
more  fortunate  still,  they  managed  to  get  through  the  combined  English 
and  Spanish  fleets  without  detection.  A  week  after  they  cast  anchor  in 
Brest  roads,  where  they  were  greeted  like  men  who  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  Forty  years  later  our  author  met  Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  the  funeral 
of  Casimir  P^rier,  and  recalled  the  Md  deeds  they  bad  witnessed  together. 
He  could  not  refirain  from  saying  to  htm,  '^  Admiral,  they  were  very  sor- 
rowful exploits ;"  to  which  S£r  Sidney  replied,  with  a  squeeae  of  the  hand, 
"  They  were  so,  and  may  God  absolve  me  for  them." 

The  year  1794  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  France  ever  went 
through ;  torn  hy  internal  iGsctions  and  jealously  guarded  by  the  Engludi 
fleets^  the  populatkm  was  decimated  by  fimiine  and  a  tsaif ully  severe 
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miter.  'l^hO'ttonViwiytf dicMeli  6n  im{X)Alh)g:  A  Tiafg^  qnanflW'df  Wieat 
horn  AmefieOj  utid  Atlmtrfcl' 'VaMtfcbd  tiftfcelveff  di'der^  V  ifc 
httttdved  tmfi6pO]i».  •  Against  this  laeksui^  th^  *E6^hh  j^ovefrti'meDt  took 
0fwy  pDBliblep]^r«icfratlovi,  ktio#itig^  asit'dMt^at  a  pcrvlr^iftd  a%  famine 
ymiU  protec  tf«d  ihblar^st  fleet' thiat  bad  eVto^ quitted 'A^^EDglish 
shoi«e^  ^as  «etit  to^  dcfft  within  two  months.  The '  otiTy  €eet  Fiance  could 
oppeeie  to  ^bk'forniidable  bqtia^fon  was  that  at  Brest, 'wlnt^h  \^as  in  a 
lamenttfble  crdnditlon.  The  ships  were  from  fifteen  to  twentyt^iM  old, 
iifid> there wet<e ^otti^ 'Which  haidbeen  kid  upisin(^ ibet^eace of  1T63, and' 
cotfld  onijf  be'  kept  ^oat  by  Continued  ^angs  of  galley-slaves  at  the 
pomps.  'Thes«i  vessels  were  repaired  as  well  i^  eduU  be^6ne,  and  painted 
df  «tariDj^  ^(ittrs>,  ^(6  swbll  the  squadrdti.  They  w^rembunted Vith  rust- 
eaten  guns,  contemporaries  of  Duquesne  and  Tom^^le^'  an6[  ihe  did 
sailors  dbristened  them  the  r^e^monde.  There  were  oertairily  some 
splendid  vessels  in  the  squadron,  such  as  le  TiJgre  ai&d  /e  Sanspm-eil,  two 
of  the  finest  apecimens  of  French  shtp*buyding;  but  they  were'  exposed 
to  great  danger  by  the  slowness  of  the  other  vessels,  which  ran'  a  nsk  of 
continually  teeakiiig  the  lirie. 

The.peisamiel  corresponded  to  the  wretched  state  of  oar  navy.  The  crews 
w.ere  formed  ai  young  cousoripts^  entire  strangers  to  the  rude  trade  of  a  sailor, 
or  else  of  fi^ersnen  and  coaeters,  who  had  never  been  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 
The  jnarines  were  drawn  from  the  land  army,  and  the  half  brigades  of  marine 
artillery  were  exhausted  to  supply  gunners.  As  fbf  the  officer^,  exceirtlng  some 
old  captains  of  the  East  India  Company,  there  were  very  few 'whose  eroerience 
eiceeded  two  Team,  and  whose  g^des  were  owing  to  the  necessiiv  of  filling  up 
the  ranks  of  the  royal  officers,  who  had  passed  over  en  masse  to  England.  The 
best  captains  were  said  to  be  old  boatswains.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that. 
their  manners  were  very  rude  and  uncultivated,  but  they  were  extremely  brave: 
they  managed  their  vessels  well,  and  cordially  detested  the  En^lisli,  whom  they 
had  known  for  a  long  time. 

At  last  all  the  preparations  weire  made,  and  the  signal  for  sailing  was 
hdisted  on  board  the  flag-ship  ta  Mofitagt^e,  the  fleet  being  cpn^manded 
by  the  ^^dmiral  VlBaret  Joyeuse,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  India 
with  the  Baffli  de  Saffron.  On  the  28th  May  they  sighted  the  ijnglish 
fle'et  under'  the  command  of  Lord  Howe^  and  consisting  of  thirty-sbc 
ships  of  thel  line  (l^ight  being  three-deckers),  while  the  Trench  fleet  con- 
sisted of  but  twenty-she,  of  whieh  three  were  of  120  guns.  .  Much  to 
ouV  author's  reg^ret  the  Pi'ench  admiral  declined  the  combat,  wjtiict  seemed 
to  him  of  evil'  atigury,  and  was  fully  borne  out  by  siicoeeding  events. 
Various  skirmishes,  hoWever^  ensued,  in  which  the  ±}nglish  tried  to  out- 
manoeuvre the  French,  'until,  on  the  30th,  a  dense  fog  separated  the 
fleets.  On  the  1st  June,  the  glorious  day  of  our  naval  chronology,  the 
fog  cleared  away,'  and  issue  was  joined. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  BVenCh  fought  with  great  bravery,  although  we 
cannot  giiaiit  ovrr  author's  position  that  the  French  ships  being  dismasted 
and  unable  to  move,  consequently  gained  the  day  by  hol£ng  th^  field  of 
battle.  The  more  important  matter  for  the  Ft^nch  was  that  the  convoy 
safely  arrived  in  France,  and  thus  destroyed  all  the  plans  of  the  British 
government.  On  returning  to  Brest,  M.  de  Jonnes  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo an  operation,  a  splinter  having  run  into  hia  cheek  and  altoost 
blinded  him,  but  his  youth  and  strong  oonstiftution  carried  him  through. 
He  was  then  seat  on  board  the  Alexandre,  a  capture  from  the  Englisb, 
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as  qivnterm^^ter,  aod  the  Btt^  proceeded  to  Qwl>«roa>  -BubittiMr  idoc** 
Bant  enemies  were  at  their  heelii.  the  Freqoli  loat  two  or>  thnee  raorft 
vessels  Id  the  ruonii^g  fight,  ftitd  dye  debrii  of  the  jsquadron,  ibund  shelter 
ia  Lorieut.  Oa  the  27th  June  ten  thouttuid  ^raigres  iv^re,diiembarked 
by  the  English  at  Quiberon,  and  were  foolishly  shut  up  in  Foct  Peon 
thievre,  thus  ^ving  the  repifblicaQstiiae  to  collect  their  reeeucoes,  HoohB) 
whom  our  suthorcalU  "onaaf  thehest  aea  and  greatiMtGaptiuDs  Frame 
h&d  during  the  BevoJutioa,  a.  period  so  fruitfal  in  military  geniusea," 
placed  himself  at  the  he^d  Qf  the  trogps,  aod  the  foitwas  sooa  captured: 
by  the  treachery  of  a  F^e°(!h  priBOueri  who  had  been  ^luited  hia  liberty 
(nt  condition  of  fightinf  agunit  his  country.  He  took  the  fi»t  oppor- 
tuuiCy  to  desert,  and  (he  infjovmatioa  he  brought  Genend  Hoche  induced 
turn  to  g^Te  the  aasault.  .      < 

The  fartiWB  beiu?  cMtured,  the  eaemj  it  bad  hitherto  kept  out  of  our  rea^h 
was  nOw  oncovered.  "We  did  not  lose  a  moment)  and  the  army,  formed  m 
columua  of  attack,  traversed  the  iathmua,  deflmdedby  Fcvt  Fea&ifevie,  advonemg 
in  good  order  to  the  raore  distant  pai;t  of  tlie  peninsula.  >It  y/s*  diffieolt.to' 
iw^^ine  how,  with  premeditation,  an  army  of  iavaaioa  bad  etuuioped  on  a  spot 
withoat  water,  without  militarT  position,  qnite  surrounded  by  water,  and  yet 
without  any  favourable  spot,  for  re-euibaiking.  The  b^era  vera  assuredly 
honourable  and  courageous  men;  bat  the;  treated  their  own  oauM  very  badly, 
and  carried  on  wm  as  they  had  done  formerly  at  Kinden  and  Boubuch.    The 

grincipal  position  they  had  ohoten  was  in  the  midst  o£  tlie,  sand,  about  a  league 
:om  the  fort.  It  was  a  poor  viUage,  called  Kerdavia,  aomurded  by  walla  of 
dry  stone,  intended  to  pass  for  enb^nchoieuts,  and  there  were  three  thousand 
men  in  it,  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Puysaie.  A  swarm  of  tirailleurs  advanced 
with  great  reeolntion;  but  as  soon  as  ti^y  recognised  t^e  enemy  to  be  Ghouans, 
a  breed  they  detested,  they  rushed  upon  them  without  stajmg  to  fire  a  shot. 
This  movement  made  the  Chooans  diasppear  aoddenly.  and  our  advanced  guard 
soon  informed  us  that  the  garrison  was  retreading  by  a  ravine,  the  general  takii^ 
the  lead,  and  hurrying  off  to  the  English  admiral  to  inform  him  ot  the  defeat. 

In  th^  retreat  the  enem^  halted  at  Aliguen,  find  the  fire  of  the  Eiig- 
lisli  vessels  checked  the  advance  of  the  republican  troops,  while  their  bo4t9  ■ 
were  taking  off  the  fugitives.  At  length  the  French  guns  were  brought  ■ 
up,  and  the  SmiOT^a  surrendered.  Among  the  leagers  csmtured  were 
Count  Charles  da  Sombreuil,  the  pishop  of  Del,  and  other  historiic 
personages.     On  the  29th  of  July  the  last  of  the  invaders  were  cut  to  . 

Sieces,  and  the  ill-starred  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  destroyed-  M. 
a  JonnSs,  however,  is  too  brave  a  man  to  applaud  the  horrible  fqassacrf 
which  ensaed.      The  first  ci        -  -  '     o  try  the  prisoners 

shuddered  at  tbe  responsibil  incompetence ;  but, 

another,  composed  of  more  ;  assembled.      E^ht 

hundred  prisoners  were  shot,  (  -fy  before  tV  blood- 

thirsty Convention  had  slake  A  more  .pleasant 

scene  was  oSered  in  the  "lool 

On.inyi»tum  &om.thB  expeditim  to  the  ]aeunaala,'I  bud  gnat  (hffleultyia 

findiiualodwig.  OnoJialf  the  army  was  enjoying  a  triumphal  oi^.  Bepoblican 
frugaEty  couhl  not  resist  the  chsni^.  At  a  luuidred  iaui;^visEd  &res  the  troops 
cooking  an  immense  quantity  of  Cork  hams  and  lutnps  of  salt  beef.    The 


guests  assembled  round  a  barrel  ol  strong  beer,  were  peacefully'  waiting  for  their 
succulent  repast,  and  singing  republican  hymns.    All'  this  nOisy  joy  aadi"" — ^ 
me.    The  Rnnadier  officers  having  no^cied  me,  called  me  to  share  their 
fortune  I  t|^  were  going  to  drink  oo&e !    Yen  oanMt  itnagioe  aoflr  w 
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bataereraMiit  Jh^iad,  wkid  thai  Md  aU  tbe  ^wiaeia the miiW 
embarked  muij  halw  on  board  the  fM»  and  we  captured  lufe  (yoaiiiitieB.  Stilt 
oru:  regale  was  not  very  s&tisCactoijj  as  oar  coffee  was  roasted  m  a  frjio^ -pan, 
then  pounded  with  a  caonon-baU^  and  made  in  a  stewpan.  Thus  it  required  a 
strong  pHdrfnme  of  Moclia  to  oTercome  all  tlie  other  flarours  il  had  contncfted  m 
nnde^oing  so  many  ehanges. 

As  an  instance  of  the  lavish  wa/  in  which  the  Bnglish  had  equipped 
the  expedition,  we  may  mention  that  the  republicans  found  130,000 
pairs  of  shoes  and  nearly  70,000  English  muskets.  On  xetarning  to 
Brest,  our  author  was  sent  on  board  Za  Perle  frigate  to  verify  the 
accounts,  to  which  considerable  oppoation  was  offered.  In  consequence, 
one  day,  while  on  shore  on  duty,  ^e  frigate  sailed  without  him,  and  left 
him  in  very  serious  embarrassment,  not  merely  as  being  liable  to  be  tried 
for  desertion,  but  also  without  a  single  article  of  clothing.  He  was  re- 
lieved from  this  dilemma  by  the  captain  of  the  VerMeur^  a  letter  of 
marque,  who  was  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  and  offered  him  an 
opportunity  of  rejoining.  Ott  Martinique  ihey  captured  a  schooner,  widi 
a  captain  of  English  engineers  on  board,  who  was  proceeding  to  Marti- 
nique. Among  his  papers  was  a  memoir  to  the  oommander-in-duef, 
showing  that  he  had  lived  for  some  lime  at  St.  Vincent,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Cariba,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  th^r  extermination.  After 
some  consideration  it  was  decided  that  M.  de  Jonn^  should  go  in  tlie 
schooner  to  warn  the  chiefs  at  St.  Vincent  of  the  plot,  and  then  hand 
over  the  British  officer  to  Victor  Hugues,  commissary  of  the  Convention 
at  Guadaloupe. 

The  Garibs,  driven  in  turn  from  all  the  West  India  islands,  from  Porto  Bico 
to  Trinidad,  had  finally  taken  refuge  in  St  Vincent ;  but  the  English  colonists 
of  the  adjacent  islands  had  succeeded  in  landing  and  building  a  town,  defended 
by  a  dtaaeL  They  placed  the  surrounding  country  under  cultivation,  and  had 
^dually  crept  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wo^ed  chain  of  mountains  dividin?  the 
island  into  two  unequal  parts.  According  to  the  colonial  notions,  it  woud  be 
no  great  injustice  to  take  the  island  from  Pagans,  who  were  the  most  faithful 
allies  of  the  Frcoich.  The  circumstances  were  very  favourable.  Msrtiniqae, 
defended  by  General  Hochambeau,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  a  superior  force; 
Guadaloupe,  it  is  true,  had  just  been  recaptured  by  Victor  Hugues  and  a  handfiu 
of  volunteers ;  but  the  Eno^Ush  vessels  commanded  the  sea,  and  could  land 
troops  enough  to  capture  all  the  islands  in  turn.  The  destruction  of  the  Carihs 
•  was  a  project  datiog  bade  for  a  century,  and  which  had  been  on  the  poo^ 
of  execution  just  ten  years  before.  After  the  war  which  liberated  the  United 
States,  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  had  proved  an  expedition  of  four  regiments 
against  St.  Vincent ;  but  the  French  government  had  interposed  in  turn  to  pR-  . 
vent  their  departure,  by  appealing  to  the  treaties  which  ensured  the  Garibs  the 
possession  ot  their  country.  The  disasters  of  our  fieets,  which  left  England 
triumphant  in  the  West  Indies,  exposed  the  natives  once  more  to  her  re- 
sentment, and  preparations  were  being  made  for  their  extermination  just  is  we 
arrived. 

So  soon  80  our  author  reaehed  St.  Vineent,  he  amnmoned  the  ehisfs  of 
the  Carihs,  and  told  them  all  that  was  being  contrived  against  them. 
They  broke  out  in  a  fury  at  the  treachery  of  the  officer,  ifhtm  they  bad 
kindly  treated  the  preceding  year,  and  insisted  on  his  extradition.  Bat 
to  this  M.  de  Jonn^s  would  not  oonsent^  but  the  unhappy  man  sealed  w 
own  &te.  Fearing  lest  his  captor  might  give  him  up  to  the  vengeaooe 
of  the  Caribi^  he  swam  ashore  at  mght,  hoping  to  make  hia  way  over  the 
mountaini  to  the  Engiisk  town,     fixfaanited  by  &tigue>  he  soughtfeod 
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and  rfieltter  tn  a  cAve  ooeapied  hj  an  iAi  woman  «id  tier  two  das^tcn. 
He  was  reoog^nised  at  onoe :  they  threw  a  net  over  ium,  tied  lum  teeimlTy 
and  when  M.  de  Jonnes  entered  the  cave,  hy  accidenti  lie  found  the 
ladies  bosily  engaged  in  roasting  him.  With  some  dsffienltgr  he  suoceeded 
in  saving  the  o6fi^r  from  this  fearful  £ate ;  but  he  was  stiH  kept  priaonery 
to  be  handed  orer  to  the  Great  Council*  At  length  our  author  per- 
suaded the  prettier  and  younger  of  the  two  girls,  who  rejmoad  in  the 
name  of  '*  Flower  of  the  Woods,"  to  out  his  bonds  and  give  him  a  chance 
of  escape.  Soon  after  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  the  English 
officer  glide  out  of  the  cavern ;  but  what  became  of  him  eventually  was 
never  known.  The  probability  was,  however,  that  he  feU  into  some 
ambuscade  and  was  murdered. 

A  terrible  hurricane  having  destroyed  all  the  crbps  of  the  Caribs, 
M.  de  Jonn^  advised  the  chieftain  to  take  some  of  the  money  he  had 
hidden  in  a  cave^  as  useless,  after  taking  it  from  a  Spanish  wreck,  and 
proceed  to  Trinidad  to  buy  food  for  his  nation.  On  iUs  tour  our  author 
accompanied  him.  At  that  date  the  island  was  still  in  the  same  wild 
state  as  when  the  Spaniards  had  landed  on  it  four  centuries  back.  The 
alluvial  land  bordering  the  western  bank  was  only  inhalnted  by  herds  of 
wild  oxen,  and  it  was  not  until  reaching  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port 
d'£spagne  that  any  signs  of  dvilisation  were  traceaUe.  The  town  itself 
appeared  a  con^om^nate  of  churches,  defended  by  a  large  tower  and 
some  badly-armed  forts.  To  the  left  was  a  g^ioup  of  idands,  forming  a 
breakwater  to  the  fomoua  careening  haven,  imere  the  galleys  of  the 
conquistadors  of  America  formerly  repaired.  On  landing,  our  party 
found  abundance  of  provisions,  and  no  difficulty  in  purchasing ;  birt  Uie 
timid  Spanish  authorities,  foarfol  of  getting  into  trottUe  with  the  English 
cruisers,  refused  the  permission  for  export.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  an 
old  French  phy&idan,  who  had  resided  for  a  lonf  time  on  the  island,  and 
enjoyed  great  oonsideratton.  He  soon  secured  toe  necessary  permit^  and 
our  author  found  time  to  see  the  sights.  Among  other  places  he  visited 
with  the  doctor  was  the  convent  .of  the  Benedictine  ladies,  when  the  fol- 
lowing droll  adventure  befel  him: 

While  Hkt  abbess  was  fi;iviiig  me  an  aooount  of  the  parroqaets,  a  tomult  was 
heard  in  the  cloisters,  ana  a  number  of  mulatto  women,  ^o  served  as  waiting- 
maids,  roshed  in  with  cries  of  terror.  Behind  them  slowly  came  a  hideous 
monster — an  alligator.  The  brute  was  more  than  ten  feet  long,  and  his  scales ' 
rendered  him  invulnerable.  He  struck  the  marble  floor  with  his  tail,  and  made 
it  re-echo ;  then,  opening  his  immense  jaws,  he  clamped  them  toother,  as  if  to 
show  their  strength,  and  how  he  would  use  them  to  bite  off  a  bmb ;  but  he  at- 
tadced  nobody,  and  the  light  seemed  to  dazzle  Mm.  He  had,  however,  scarce 
time  to  look  roimd  before  the  negro  gardener  lassoed  him,  and  tried  to  drag 
him  away.  It  was  necessary  to  clfeot  a  compromise,  so  he  was  regaled  with  a 
leg  of  mutton,  and  then  went  off  as  quiet  as  a  kmb. 

On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  strange  apparition,  our  audior  learnt 
that  the  ladies'  devotions  having  been  sadly  interrupted  hy  the  croaking 
of  the  buli-frags,  they  were  reoommended  to  procure  ftom  the  continent 
a  young  alligator,  and  place  him  in  the  marshes.  The  remedy  was  per- 
fectly auooeesfid,  and  the  nuns,  in  their  gratitude,  ordered  him  a  good 
dinner  daily  whea  his  etaple  food  was  exhausted.  The  animal  had 
learned  the  hour  for  feeding  so  ezaetly,  thatp  whenever  he  was  n^lected, 
he  would  make  his  appearance  to  know  what  had  put  die  dinner  badr. 

On  returning  to  St.  Vincent,  M.  de  Jonnes  organised  the  Caribs  for 
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an  attack  on  Kingstown  on  the  English  side  of  the  island.  Victor 
.Hugues  sent  him  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  dozen  letters  of  marque 
landed  a  portion  of  their  crews  to  assist  in  the  attack.  All  went  on  well 
until  the  troops  occupied  a  ram  distillery,  and  soon  put  themselves  kors 
de  eombaL  At  the  same  time  an  English  frigate  attacked  the  little 
fleet,  and  the  crews  put  off  to  defend  their  vessels.  This  retreat  soon 
merged  into  a  rout,  and  our  author  ran  a  very  narrow  risk  of  being  cap- 
tured by  the  pursuing  negroes  among  the  mountains.  He  went  through 
some  marvellous  adventures  with  the  *'  Flower  of  the  Woods,"  who  was 
hb  sole  companion,  and  after  being  almost  suffocated  by  the  negroes, 
who  tried  to  bum  them  out  of  the  cavern  in  which  they  had  sought 
shelter,  and  being  asphyxiated  by  the  fumes  of  a  sulphur  spring,  they 
were  eventually  picked  up  by  a  party  of  fugitives,  and  restored  to  life. 
Immediately  after,  he  received  orders  to  join  Victor  Hughes  at  Gua- 
daloupe,  who  intended  to  send  him  on  a  secret  mission.  He  had  no  re- 
source but  obedience,  though  he  long  regpretted  the  happy  life  he  had 
spent  among  the  savages,  both  male  and  female. 

The  commission  entrusted  to  M.  de  Jonnes  was  not  exactly  honour- 
able, and  was  decidedly  dangerous :  Victor  Hugues  wished  to  suiprise 
Martinique,  and  ordered  him  to  land  on  that  island  and  make  a  chart. 
He  was  sure  of  being  hanged  as  a  spy  if  captured,  so  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  recommend  caution.  He  landed  on  the  island  dressed  as  a 
doctor,  and  continued  his  explorations  with  perfect  success  for  six  months, 
but,  just  on  the  moment  of  departure,  he  was  arrested  by  some  militia- 
men and  carried  to  St.  Pierre.  By  the  assistance  of  a  friend  in  the  town 
he  managed  to  escape  immediate  death  as  a  spy,  and  was  at  last  ex- 
changed for  the  governor's  nephew.  In  the  mean  while,  the  destruction 
of  the  Caribs  had  been  effected,  but  our  author  thought  it  his  duty  to 
land  at  St.  Vincent,  and  see  whether  he  could  not  prove  of  service  to  his 
old  friends.  He  succeeded  in  joining  the  remnant  of  the  Caribs,  who 
had  occupied  a  strong  post  with  the  French  troops.  For  a  time  they 
carried  on  the  war,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  accept  the  terms 
General  Abercromby  offered.  At  the  moment  of  capitulation,  however, 
a  Carib  chief  blew  up  the  powder-magazine,  and  sent  the  whole  party 
into  the  air.  M.  de  Jonnes  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and 
sent  off  to  Kingstown.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  was 
put  on  board  a  vessel  freighted  with  French  prisoners,  and  is  bound  to 
allow  the  great  kindness  with  which  his  captors  treated  him.  At  his  de- 
parture, the  only  possession  held  by  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  was 
the  Island  of  Guadaloupe.  On  arriving  at  Brest,  M.  de  Jonnes  hoped  to 
obtain  his  step  of  lieutenant  of  artillery,  which  had  been  gpranted  him  by 
Victor  Hugues ;  but  the  Convention  was  now  in  ill-odour,  and  none  of  its 
appointments  were  recognised.  He  was,  however,  offered  a  post  of  ser- 
geant-major, which  he  declined,  and  so  remained  for  twelve  months 
engaged  in  studying  his  profession. 

And  here  we  must  leave  our  amusing  old  enemy  for  the  present, 
although  we  have  not  half  exhausted  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  We 
have  much  yet  to  say  about  his  adventures  in  Ireland  and  other  portions 
of  the  world,  where  he  fought  uncompromisingly  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country ;  but  our  space  advises  us  to  reserve  them  as  a  honne  bouehe 
for  a  future  opportunity. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


MADAME  DE  MONTMORENCY  * 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  relates  in  her  "  Memoirs,"  that  the 
court  having  rested  awhile  at  Moulins,  when  on  a  journey,  the  king, 
Louis  XJy.,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  princes,  went  to  the  convent  of 
the  Visitation  to  see  a  nun,  their  relative,  who  had  immured  herself  in 
that  place,  and  who  had  suffered  so  cruelly  that  she  had  no  wish  remain- 
ing hut  to  die.  This  nun  was  the  widow  of  Marshal  Duke  of  Mont- 
morency, whom  Richelieu  had  heheaded  at  Toulouse.  An  Italian  hy 
birth,  she  was  born  in  Rome  in  1600,  a  descendant  of  that  great  house 
of  Orsini  which  gave  so  many  saints,  pontiffs,  and  cardinals  to  the 
church.  Niece  on  her  mother's  side  to  Pope  Sixte-Quint,  she  was 
brought  up  at  Florence,  for  she  also  belonged,  on  the  side  of  her  grand- 
mother, to  the  Medici.  The  Duke  of  Bracciano,  her  father,  had  distin- 
g^uished  himself  in  the  maritime  wars  of  Tuscany  against  the  Turks  and 
the  corsairs,  and  having  retired  to  Rome,  he  had  wedded  there  a  niece 
of  the  Pope,  who  had  by  him  ten  children,  seven  sous  and  three 
daughters.  The  Grand-Duchess  of  Tuscany  took  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  Mary,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  accompanied  her 
sisters  to  Florence.  Mary  of  Medicis  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for 
France  at  the  very  epoch  of  her  birth,  and,  wishing  to  be  her  god- 
mother, she  gave  to  her  her  name.  In  after  times,  her  eldest  sister 
having  married  the  Duke  of  Guastalla,  and  her  second  sister  Prince 
Borghese,  Mary  of  Medicis  felt  desirous  of  establishing  her  namesake, 
the  youngest,  in  France,  and  she  asked  her  hand  for  Henry  of  Mont- 
morency. 

Mary,  who  was  of  a  very  loving  disposition,  took  greatly  to  heart 
being  separated  from  her  relatives  and  the  friends  of  her  youth,  but 
Mary  of  Medicis  did  all  in  her  power  to  assuage  her  grief — gave  her  a 
home  in  the  Louvre,  and  acted  towards  her  as  a  mother  would  have  done. 
Her  introduction  to  De  Montmorency  was  characteristic  of  the  times* 
When  the  latter  entered  into  the  queen's  apartment,  Louis  XIII.  took 
the  princess  by  the  hand,  and  presented  her  to  him,  saying :  ''  Here  is 
my  cousin,  the  illustrious  Italian;  is  she  not  worthy  of  you — ^areyou  not 
pleased  with  her  p"  The  courtly  De  Montmorency  did  all  in  his  power 
to  show  that  he  was  sensible  of  tiie  merits  of  the  lady  who  was  presented 
to  him. 

^— i^B^w^^"^^^^^  ■■■    ■    ■   i*i^»i— I  ■■  I  ■  ■  11  »  II  .^^.1      ■■■   ■■  ■■■       ■       ■  ■        ■  ■  I   ■■  ■     ■    ■!         Mia        ^^m^^m^^^^^m  III!  I        ■    ^ 

*  Madame  de  Montmorency:  Moeurs  et  Caract^res  au  XVH"  Si^le.     Far 
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Without  being  strikingly  beautiful  (says  M.  Am^d^e  Ren^e),  Marie  des 
TJrsins  (Orsini)  had  the  seauctions  of  youths  a  fair  skin,  a  rare  shape,  and  the 
still  more  powerful  charms  of  a  superior  nature.  Her  eyes,  of  Koman  beauty, 
expressed  m  their  depths  reflection  and  love.  Her  bearing  and  her  manners 
ali&e  attested  modesty  as  well  as  nobility.  Brought  up  in  a  convent  of  Flo- 
rence, ahe  fovnd  herself  at  fourteen  years  of  ^  throwft  into  the  midst  of  a 
world  to  which  she  was  a  stranger,  aad  ilie  intrigues  of  a  most  iiaapated 
court :  yet  did  she  so  conduct  herself  as  to  avoid  all  its  shoals.  The  queen, 
her  aunt,  who  was  not  so  fortunate,  at  least  knew  how  to  appreciate  those 
merits  in  her  niece,  of  which  she  could  not  set  her  the  example ;  nay,  she  was 
even  proud  of  the  credit  reflected  by  her  on  her  family,  and  sue  plumed  herself 
on  the  perfections  of  her  relative.  "  Que  de  vertus  j'aime  k  la  fois,"  she  used 
to  say,  "  dans  ma  ni^  des  Ursins  V 

This  amiable  and  virtuous  joung  princess  leved  her  husbaodi,  her 
marriage  with  whom  bad  been  celebrated  at  ^  Louvre  by  festivals  at 
which  almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  country  were  ^resent,  with  deep 
affection — **  d'un  inconcevable  amour/'  as  M.  Ben6e  nas  it.  A  prelate 
of  austere  pietj,  who  knew  her  well,  has  left  on  record  '^  that  she  loved 
M.  de  Montmorency  with  all  the  love  that  one  can  have  in  this  world, 
for  she  never  loved  another  but  him.  This  excessive  love  was  the  ooljr 
iJiing  that  could  be  reproached  (le  seul  d6sordre)  in  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Montmorency,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  great  love  of  the 
creature  was  not  an  obstacle  to  internal  worship."  Poor  erring  thing ! 
if  she  sinned  in  her  chastity  and  her  constancy  to  her  chivalrous  hus- 
band, what  would  she  have  done  had  «he  imitated  other  courtly  ladies, 
beginning  at  the  queen  herself? 

The  object  of  such  devotion  appeared  to  justify  it;  to  a  brilliant  exterior, 
known  bravery,  and  a  chivalrous  heart,  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  added  the 
most  distingmshed  qualities ;  all  his  sentiments  were  aUied  to  grandeur.  Hie 
still  farther  distinguished  himself  by  a  mind  more  cultivated  than  that  of  his 
peers.  The  eonstaole,  his  father,  who  could  not  read,  and  signed  his  name  wifii 
difficulty,  had  made  a  resolution  that  his  heir  ehould  be  able  to  read  his  own  de- 
spatches, and  even,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  write  liiem,  so  liiat  he  paid  uausnal 
attention  to  his  education ;  add  to  this,  Henri  lY.  had  his  eyes  upon  the  duld 
whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he  had  made  his  godson.  He  had  given  him  his  naae^ 
and  called  him  his  son.  "  See,"  he  said  one  day  to  his  minister  Villeroy — "  see 
Hiy  son  Montmorency,  how  handsome  he  is !  If  ever  the  house  of  iBourbon 
should  fail,  there  is  no  family  in  Europe  that  would  deserve  the  crown  of  France 
so  much  as  his."* 

The  precedents  of  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  were  not,    however, 

risely  so  fovourable  to  matrimonial  felicity  as  might  have  been  hoped 
He  could,  it  would  appear,  throw  off  a  lady,  when  it  so  suited  his 
poiposes,  witfc  an  indifference  bat  too  characteristic  of  the  times  he 
lived  in. 

ISenri  IV.  wished  to  marry  his  godson  to  one  of  his  natural  daughters,  but 
the  parents  eould  not  aeree  in  the  choice :  the  constable  wished  for  Mademoi- 
sdlle  de  VcDd^ne ;  the  cing  had  promised  her  to  the  house  of  Longuev^le,  and 
he  o&red  in  ezehange  to  the  MontmoMoiejs  Mademoiselle  de  TemeuSL  The 
aid  dukfi,  very  obrtinate  in  all  matters,  would  not  oonseat  to  this  oomprooiBe; 
Henri  IV.,  who  had  the  afPair  at  heart,  exiled  his  compere,  as  he  designated  the 
constable,  to  Chantilly,  and  kept  the  youth  under  his  nand.  But  the  obstinate 
father  played  him  a  tnck :  he  secretly  negotiated  the  marriage  of  his  son  wifli 
a  heiress  of  Biittaay,  MademoiBdle  de  Chonill^;  a&d  the  matter  onee  con- 

*  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorency.    Jte  DesiWineauK.    T.  lii  p.  191. 
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ehided,  jonng  Montmoiencj  was  oanied  nimy  from  the  Loavre,  and  flying  wHk 
his  uncle  D'AmyiUe^  thej  made  suek  expedition  as  not  to  be  overtaken.  The 
king  wrote  to  Plesey-Moniay,  governor  of  Saumur ,  to  arrest  them  on  their  pae- 
sa^j  but  they  managed  to  escape  his  vigikuice.  M.  de  Soubise,  despatched 
with  two  companies  of  light  horse  to  carry  off  the  young  lady,  met  with  no 
better  success.  **The  marriage  was  carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  said  consum- 
Mted,"  when  M.  de  Soubise  arrived.  It  seemed  that  there  only  remained  to 
the  king  to  put  up  with  it ;  but  cost  what  it  mij^ht,  he  was  determined  to  have 
hia  dear  Montmorency  for  a  son-in-law.  He  ofrered  then  to  his  compere  Made- 
moiselle  de  Yendome,  pr<^)08ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  indemnify  the  Ixmguevilles ; 
and  thus  the  matter  was  arranged.  Whether  the  marriage  had  been  conaum- 
mated  or  not,  the  king  had  it  broken^  under  pretext  that  his  godson  was  not 
nubile.  He  was,  indeed,  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  any  one  would  have 
given  him  twenty ;  and  the  adventure  caused  many  a  smile  **  at  court." 

No  sooner  one  naarria^  over  and  bvoken,  than  Montmoreacy, 
affianced  to  Mademoiselle  de  Veaddme,  was  about  to  taste  of  th»  plea- 
sures of  a  second  marriage,  when  the  king's  death  upset  the  projeet 
It  was  then  that  the  queen-regenty  desiring  for  herself  an  alliance  with 
the  same  powerful  house,,  married  him  unreluctantly  to  her  niece,  Mary 
Orsini. 

Mademoiselle  de  Chemill^  had  in  the  mean  time  wedded  the  Duke  of 
Retz,  and  the  marriage  of  Madame  de  Montmorency  was  interrupted  by 
a  serious  incident,  for  Montmorency,  having  permitted  himself  to  remark 
upon  his  former  relations  with  Mademoiselle  de  Chemille  in  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Retz  in  a  manner  that  was  anything  but  worthy  of  his 
gallant  and  chivalroua  character,  the  duke  called  him  out,  and  they 
fought  at  the  Porte  Saint- Antoine,  De  Montmorency,  according  to  one 
authority  (Desormeauz),  disarming  his  antagonist,  but  acc<wding  to  an- 
other,* he  was  himself  disarmed. 

A  new  career  was  opened  for  the  young  duke  now  that  he  was  at  last 
really  married.  He  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  government  of 
Languedoe,  and  to  visit  the  different  towns  of  that  great  province.  The 
duchess  wished  to  withdraw  during  his  absence  to  Chantilly,  but  the 
queen  would  not  let  her  leave  the  court.  The  separation  lasted  for  a 
year,  and  was  the  first  of  Mary's  life  of  incessant  cares  and  anxieties. 
She,  indeed,  took  her  young  husband's  absence  so  much  to  heart,  that 
both  the  king  Louis  XIIT.  and  the  queen  were  affected  by  it.  "  We 
have  only  the  half  of  Madame  de  Montmorency  with  us,"  the  latter 
used  to  observe ;  "  her  body  is  with  us,  but  her  mind  is  in  Languedoe" 
The  king  himself,  thoughtful  and  silent,  used  to  hide  himself  in  the 
reeeis  of  a  window  in  order  to  watch  his  mekmcholy  cousin.  Mary 
Orsini  had  not  learnt  French  in  Italy,  and  she  now  set  to  work  at  it 
with  all  the  assiduity  that  could  be  in^ired  by  an  ardent  affection.  M. 
de  Montmorency  had  left  her  a  secretary  to  facilitate  her  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, but  the  idea  of  dictating  to  a  woman  her  letters  to  a 
huslband !  It  was  too  cruel,  and  it  gave  to  the  noble  stranger  the  courage 
to  express  herself  in  Freneh.  M.  de  Montmorency  eneounged  her,  and 
told  her  in  future  to  have  no  other  secretary  but  her  own  heart.  And 
ihus  the  French  language  soon  became  as  familiar  to  her  as  Italian. 

Madame  de  Montmorency,  although  so  young,  was  much  esteemed  at 


*  Vie  de  Madame  de  Montmorency.    Par  J.  C.  Oarreau.    T.  i.  p.  47. 
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court  for  her  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  well  as  for  her  modesty.  Nor 
was  she  even  wanting  in  repartee.  As  she  always  wore  gloves,  the 
prince,  her  brother-in-law,  tried  one  day  playfuUy  to  take  them  off.  She 
permitted  him  to  do  so,  but  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  would  not 
suffer  another  to  do  as  much.  The  king  having  overheard  her,  said, 
laughing,  **  I  will  take  off  your  gloves,  cousin,  whenever  it  shall  please 
me  to  do  so.  ^*  Sire,"  she  replied,  with  a  serious  look,  "  I  would  not 
permit  it."  Then,  perceiving  that  the  king  was  annoyed,  she  added, 
^'  Your  majesty  knows  full  well  that  I  would  not  give  him  the  trouble.** 

At  length  the  young  wife  was  permitted  to  join  her  husband  in  the 
south,  and  so  great  was  her  delight  at  seeing  him  again,  that  she  fainted 
away.  Her  presence  added  to  the  already  immense  popularity  of  the 
duke.  Her  charity  was  unbounded,  and  when  she  had  exhausted  her 
means  she  would  weep  for  the  distress  which  she  witnessed  around  her. 
Although  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
duke's  household,  and  she  had  to  receive  and  reply  to  deputations.  The 
•duke  kept  up  a  state  even  more  brilliant  than  that  of  royalty  itsel£ 
His  ordinary  suite  consisted  of  one  hundred  gentlemen;  he  had  thirty 
jpages,  officers,  and  guards  of  all  kinds,  and  livery  servants  in  proportion. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  hospitality  of  such  a  house  at  those 
times ;  it  was  one  continuous  festival,  the  extravag^ce  of  which  was 
further  enhanced  by  an  unbounded  licence  and  a  magnificent  charity. 
This  ^*  magnificent  seigneur  "  was,  in  the  words  of  his  biographers, ''  la 
providence  des  lieux  on  il  passait." 

Madame  de  Montmorency,  young  as  she  was,  felt  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  last  for  ever.  It  would  exhaust  the  revenue  of  a  state. 
But  her  attempts  at  reform  were  signal  failures.  Not  a  man  of  his 
household  would  the  duke  dbmiss ;  if  the  duchess  insisted  that  such  or 
such  a  person  was  useless,  he  woald  answer  that  some  day  or  other  a  use 
might  DC  found  for  him.  If  the  duchess,  by  way  of  example  or  begin- 
ning, dismissed  some  of  her  own  pages,  the  duke  would  immediately  take 
them  into  his  service. 

Such  was  this  Montmorency,  the  most  magnificent  of  men !  When  people 
expressed  their  surprise  at  his  bounty,  he  would  reply,  "  Oh,  that  I  was  an  em- 
peror, that  I  might  do  more !"  This  fine  soul,  ever  open  to  sympathy  and  to 
generous  emotions,  was  reflected  in  his  manners,  and  added  a  chivalrous  hnl- 
ancy  to  his  beauty.  It  is  related  that  a  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Duke  d'Ossuna, 
passing  through  Languedoc,  jjaid  a  visit  to  the  governor.  On  being  shown  into 
his  presence,  ne  looked  at  mm  some  time  without  speaking;  Montmorency, 
surprised,  asked  him  if  he  saw  any  defects  in  his  person.  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
Spaniard,  with  gravity,  "  what  I  remark  is  that  nature  has  made  a  mistake ;  for 
thinking  to  make  a  great  king  of  you,  it  only  made  a  duke."  Contemporaneoiw 
writers  assure  us  that  he  caused  a  kmd  of  mtoxication  wherever  he  went;  sol- 
diers followed  in  his  train,  and  refused  to  leave  him.  One  day  a  company  that 
he  had  dismissed  persisted  in  following  him,  stopping  at  dl  the  houses  where  he 
stopped.  He  thought  that  they  wanted  bounty,  and  threw  his  purse  out  of  the 
window  to  them ;  but  they  disdained  to  pick  it  up,  shouting  out,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  not  money  but  their  general  that  they  wanted.  The  example 
of  the  chief  was  contagious :  Montmorency  spread  his  greatness  around  and 
abroad  as  he  did  his  gold.  When  any  one  reproached  him  with  extravagance, 
he  vfould  relate  this  story  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his  soldiers. 

Such  is  the  man  as  depicted  to  us  by  his  contemporaries.    Nohle, 
chivalrous,  brave  hospitable,  bounteous,  and  handsome,  he  was  most 
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undoubtedly  a  model  for  a  hero  of  romance ;  but  there  was  a  reverse  to 
the  picture.  This  love  of  feudal  independence  and  extravagance,  this 
delight  in  vast  numbers  of  followers  and  retainers,  ill  associated  with  true 
patnotism  or  even  steadfast  loyalty.  Then,  again,  there  were  corruplions 
in  the  heart  of  this  court  in  the  south,  in  which  De  Montmorency,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  constable  his  father — ^the  old  Sultan  of  Lang^edoc, 
as  he  was  designated — indulged  like  those  around  him,  and  rendered 
himself  thereby  little  worthy  of  the  deep  devotion  of  his  young  and  loving 
wife.  Henry  of  Montmorency  had  been  brought  up-  in  the  court  of 
Henri  IV. ;  he  had  played  on  the  knees  of  Gabrielle,  he  had  grown  up 
amid  those  intrigues  of  a  court  whose  dissipation  had  only  become  further 
corrupted  by  the  Italian  favourites  of  Mary  of  Medicis.  It  was  not  so 
surprising,  then,  that  he  should  give  himself  up  to  those  sensual  pleasures 
which  he  was  never  able  to  entirely  cast  off. 

The  princess  finished,  alas !  by  knowing  the  fact.  "  With  silence  yba  will 
come  to  the  end  of  all  things,"  she  said  to  a  lady  who*affered  like  her;  "snch 
things  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  to  any  one  save  God."  She  thus  kept  her  grief 
to  herself,  but  her  altered  looks  betrayed  her.  "  Are  you  unwell,  dear  ?"  the 
duke  said  to  her  one  day ;  "  how  changed  you  are."  "  It  is  true,"  she  replied, 
"that  my  face  is  changed,  but  my  heart  is  not  so."  He  understood  her,  and, 
touched  Dy  her  resignation,  he  made  vows  of  reform  at  her  feet  which  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  keep.  She  loved  liim,  nevertheless,  with  a  most  pure  and  dis- 
interested love ;  her  passion  filled  her  Avhole  soul ;  love  with  her  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  sacrifice,  and  could  live  even  upon  the  sentiments  of  her  husband. 
She  did  not  feel  herself  utterly  abandoned,  for  she  felt  that  his  heart  belonged  to 
her  in  its  better  impulses,  and  more  than  one  contemporary  assures  us  that  she 
even  experienced  a  secret  sympathy  for  the  women  whom  the  duke  favoured. 
Her  own  heart  impelled  her  so  to  do ;  she  saw  in  her  rivals,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  herself.    Such  was  the  prodigy  of  her  passion. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  duchess,  who  was  much  beloved  by  her  at- 
tendants, found  vindicators  where  she  little  expected  it.  A  young  Italian 
of  her  suite,  who  sang  exquisitely,  having  won  the  duke's  regards,  she 
became  so  haughty  in  consequence  as  to  forget  all  respect  to  her  mistress. 
One  day,  passing  through  Lyons,  the  attendants  were  about  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  cast  the  young  lady  into  the  Rhdne,  and 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  duchess  herself  interfered  to  save  her 
rival. 

Other  troubles  soon  came  to  add  to  these  domestic  afflictions.  The  life 
of  a  great  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  all  roses.  Religious 
troubles  broke  out  in  Languedoc,  and  M.  de  Montmorency  was  called 
upon  to  play  an  important  part.  These  troubles  had  their  origin  in  a 
marriage.  The  lady  of  Privas,  a  Protestant  town,  where  mass  had  not 
been  performed  for  sixty  years,  took  it  into  her  head,  although  a  widow, 
to  wed  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  people, 
who  manifested  their  annoyance  in  every  possible  way.  But  previous  to 
this  incident,  which  only  accidentally  brought  a  latent  irritation  into  open 
hostilities,  the  Reformers  of  Beam  had  been  in  a  state  of  slumbering  in- 
surrection. They  had  been  ordered  by  an  edict  of  council  to  re- 
establish the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  to  restore  its  goods.  The 
atates  of  Beam  protested  against  such  an  edict,  and  their  resistance  found 
an  echo  throughout  the  south.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  war  of 
Thirty  Years  was  breaking  out  in  Germany,  and  the  same  spark  had  lighted 
up  the  two  countries.  France  itself  was  also  otherwise  disturbed  interiorly. 
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Maitj  o£  MedksWy  impruKmed  at  Blois,  had  made  her  escape,  and  a  kvyof 
hiiddeni  had  enfluecL  The  position  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mont- 
mocency  were  placed  in  was  a  painful  one.  They  loved  and  giieved  for 
the  qoeen  who  had  united  them,  but  their  fidelity  to  the  king  did  not  on 
this  occasion  permit  then  to  waver.  Reason  and  loyalty  came  to  calm 
down  the  impulse  of  feeling. 

These  sentiments  were  perhf^s  further  upheld  by  the  preseoei  of 
Louie  XIII.,  who  came  in  person  to  the  south  to  re-estabiish  the  Boman 
Catholic  worship.  The  king  laid  siege  at  the  onset  to  Montauban,  wbieh 
waS)  after  La  Rochdle,  the  strongest  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Frote^u^. 
MontmOTeney  raised  a  brigade  at  his  own  expense,  formed  it  into  la- 
ments, and  effected  a  junction  with  the  king,  reducing  on  his  waj  the 
Cwtress  of  Val,  where  a  cannon-ball  carried  off  the  feathers  &om  his  bat. 
At  Montauban  he  took  the  most  exposed  and  perilous  position,  but  plag;QO 
broke  out  in  the  besieging  army ;  the  duke  himself  was  struck  down,  and 
the  duchess  had  to  hasten  to  his  bedside,  from  which  he  did  not  rise  for 
weeks*  The  aege  was  in  consequence  raised,  and  the  duke,  on  Iub  re- 
eoyery,  went  to  Toulouse,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Languedoc. 

The  Protestant  cause  had  lost  many  gallant  leaders,  more  espeeiallj 
Lesdigui^res,  Caumont  la  Force,  and  Chatillon ;  but  there  remaiQed  to 
it  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  with  whom  De  Montmorency  could  not  for  a 
moment  bear  comparison.  The  latter  was  a  brave,  chivalrous,  rasb,  and 
focdhardy  captain;  the  former,  a  clever,  thoughtful,  profound,  and  vaUant 
leader.  De  Rohan  at  this  time  held  the  Cevennes.  The  king  laid  aege 
to  Montpellier,  where  Montmorency  joined  him  with  his  reinforceraonts. 
Here,  by  an  act  of  rashness  characteristic  of  one  so  pre-eminen^ 
heedless,  he  received  two  dangerous  wounds,  and  would,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Simon  du  Cros  ("  Vie  du  Due  de  Montmorency,"  p.  87-89),  have 
Veen  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  D'Argencourt,  who  commanded  tlie  Pro- 
testant sortie,  and  who  knew  him  and  saved  his  life.  Once  more  the  poor 
suffering  wife  was  called  to  the  disabled  warrior's  bedside,  and  IucIoIy  > 
truce  was  at  the  same  time  brought  about  among  the  religious  b^' 
gerents. 

After  a  brief  interval  of  peace,  however,  the  oppressed  Protestanti  took 
up  arms  again,  Catholic  Spain  giving  its  support  to  Rohan,  wbose 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Soubise,  issuing  forth  from  La  Rochelle,  captured  the 
royal  fleet  in  Port  Louis.  Richelieu  sought  a  remedy  to  this  desperate 
state  of  affairs  by  bribing  the  English  and  the  Dutch  to  send  a  fleet 
against  their  co-religionaries.  De  Montmorency,  who  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  admiral  of  France  as  well  as  that  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Languedoc,  is  described  as  taking  on  this  occasion  a  very  estnax^ 
dinary  st^.  Not  a  single  ship  remaining  to  the  King  of  Fisaoa,  be 
threw  himself,  with  six  other  gentlemen,  into  a  fishing-boat,  aad  ia  it 
sought  out  during  four  stormy  days  the  Dutch  fleet.  Charming  tbe 
Protestant  captains,  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  active  hostilities  b; 
his  "  military  graces  and  heroic  fascination,"  he  induced  them— iwnfow^ 
by  a  few  English  ships — to  give  Soubise  battle,  and  that  with  sucb 
success  that  the  idands  of  Re  and  Oleron,  on  which  the  defence  of  La 
Rochelle  mainly  depended,  were  forced  to  surrendw.  The  first  ineUeots 
of  this  achievement  are  not  alluded  to  by  other  historians,  and  may^  lO 
their  details,  be  justly  considered  as  apocryphal  as  the  other  statsmeBt  of  a 
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<K>iiteinponiry,  tbat  in  tiie  eogf^ment  ibs  Dutch  admintl,  Hovstein,  and 
the  othw  captaiiis  whd  werenear  loamy  '^  werfriathear  his  admirers  than  his 
eonnsettons^  and  admitted  that  the  men  whom  God  destines  for  eztraor* 
dinarj  deeds  come  into  the  wovld  with  all  the  knowledge  and  virtnes 
neeeasary  toi  their  aeeomplishment."  What  Montmoreney  did  is  perhaps 
juore  characteristically  depicted,  when  it  is  said  that  he  had  tiie  signal 
ttiade  which  it  is  eastomarj  to  practise  when  the  admiral  runs  a-muck, 
and  which  consists  in  exhibiting  naked  swords  to  those  who  cannot  under- 
staood  any  other  hinta     Our  author  tells  us,  however,  that 

NotMng  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  abroad,  but  of  this 
prodigious  feat  ot  arms.  Nothmg  of  the  kind  had  ever  yet  been  seen :  a  great 
admim  without  a  vessel  to  carry  his  pennant,  putting  out  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat,  pursuing  a  fleet  for  four  long  days,  imposing  himself  as  chief  on  strangers, 
fcMTcihg  rigid  Protestants  to  flgbt  against  their  faith, — all  this  was  scarcely  cre£ble. 
He  became  the  idol  of  gentlemen,  the  people,  uad  the  army ;  everywhere  the 
shouts  greeted  him  of  "  Vive  le  grand  Montmorency  I"  Nevertheless  as  perfect 
a  knighi  as  Bayard,  he  has  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  so  great 
a  reputation;  the  prestige  of  his  name  ha^  been  effaced — the  admirable  fact 
whicn  we  have  narrated  has  been  forgotten.  It  may  be  said  that  Richelieu  suc- 
ceeded in  decapitating  even  his  glory. 

De  Montmorency  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  conquests, 
joined  the  court  at  Saint  Germain,  where  he  was  coolly  received.  Riche- 
lieu ezerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  a  man  already  so  popular 
hecoming  still  more  so.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  admiral  urged  upon  the 
king  that  La  Roehelk,  hlockaded  by  the  fleet  and  deprived  of  the  islands 
whence  it  drew  its  subsistence,  could  no  longer  resist  for  any  length  of 
time,  Richelieu  was  resolved  that  so  great  an  accession  of  honour  should 
not  accrue  to  the  duke.  The  minister  would  not  even  grant  to  the  victor 
the  government  of  Re,  and  he  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  title  of 
admiral.  The  policy  of  Richelieu,  to  whom  the  Bourbons  were  sa  much 
indebted,  was  to  subdue  a  vassal  and  too  powerful  nobility  to  greater  de- 
pendenoe  on  the  erown. 

De  Montmorency  was  indemnifled  in  part  for  the  ingratitude  of  the 
court  by  his  reception  in  Languedoc.  There  the  people,  who  appreciated 
heroic  deeds  better  than  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  gave  to  him  a 
triumphal  reception.  But  grievances  of  a  different  character  awaited 
him  there.  The  health  of  the  duchess  had  broken  down  under  so  many 
trials,  and  when  the  didce  arrived  at  his  chateau  of  Beaucaire  he  found 
her  almost  dying.  M.  de  Montmorency's  return  and  presence,  however, 
worked  wonders,  and  she  in  part  regained  her  health.  She  had  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  weakness  by  anxiety  for  hie  welfare  that  her 
stomaeh  refused  all  food.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  invented  every  day  some 
new  dish  to  tempt  her  appetite ;  and  he  carried  his  attention  so  far  as  to 
drees  himself  aa  a  fisherman,  and  bring  her  back  a  fish  that  he  had  caught, 
still  hanging  from  the  hook. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  seems  to  have  been  one  amongst 
nuuEvy  that  gradually  undermined  the  loyalty  of  the  ehivalrous  Montmo- 
rency. His  rebtive  Francis  de  Montmorency,  Corate  de  Boutteville, 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  for  a  duel  fought  in  public  on  the 
Place  Royale.  Edicts  had  certainly  been  issued  against  duelling,  hut  no 
one  had  as  yet  been  made  to  sufier  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  for  having 
been  engaged  in  such.   The  Duke  of  Montmoreney  was  hence  persuaded 
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that  it  was  against  hu  house  that  this  great  seyerit  j  was  directed.  Tet 
did  he  not  fail  in  his  allegiance^  although  tampered  with  bj  Rohan  whea 
the  PiotestantSy  abetted  by  the  English,  once  more  rose  np  in  revolt.  He 
even  levied  troops  in  order  to  intercept  Rohan,  when  that  leader  projected 
an  assault  on  the  king's  troops,  at  that  time  laying  siege  to  La  Rooielle. 
For  this,  however,  he  only  received  blame,  as  he  had  acted  without  havmg 
rec^ved  orders,  and  he  was  remoyed  from  his  command  of  the  army  of 
Langnedoc,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Prince  of  Conde.  The  state  of 
parties  m^  be  best  judged  of  at  such  an  epoch  by  the  words  of  Bassom- 
pierre :  '^  Yous  verres  que  nous  serous  assez  fous  pour  prendre  La  Bo- 
chelle !"  It  was,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  great  feudal  lords  to  leare 
government  with  such  embarrassments  in  its  hands ;  the  weakness  of  the 
state  constituted  their  strength. 

Montmorency  did  not,  however,  cease  to  wag^  war  against  the  Pro- 
testants because  he  had  been  succeeded  in  the  cluef  command  by  Conde ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  pursued  hostilities  with  greater  activity  and  still 
more  remarkable  success,  having  successively  reduced  the  ch&teanxof 
Chomeyras,  Du  Ponzin,  De  Mirabel,  and  others.  In  the  midst  of  these 
warlike  operations  an  inddent  of  a  different  kind  occurred : 

Since  the  death  of  his  beloved  cousin  Boutteville,  the  duke  had  been  giren  to 
serious  conversations,  and  his  thoughts,  even  in  the  tent,  often  turned  upon  the 
mysteries  of  death  and  of  a  fature  destiny.  One  evening  that  he  was  discussing 
these  subjects  with  his  friends — ^more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  moment 
when  the  soul  escapes  from  its  terrestrial  prison — Montmorency  andtheMarqnis 
de  Portes,  his  relative,  swore,  that  whichever  of  the  two  should  die  first,  he 
should  come  and  bid  farewell  to  the  other.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  marqds 
was  struck  with  a  musket-shot  before  Privas  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Montmo- 
rency, exhausted  with  work  in  the  trenches,  had  just  ^ne  to  sleep  in  his  tent, 
when  he  awoke  surprised,  and  heard,  he  said,  auite  distinctly,  the  voice  of  his 
friend  bidding  him  a  sorrowful  farewell.  He  tnought  it  was  only  a  dream,  the 
result  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  and  he  once  more  resigned  himself  to  sleep, 
but  the  same  voice  made  itself  heard,  and  woke  him  up  again.  He  then  arose, 
overcome  with  anxiety,  and  he  despatched  a  horseman  to  the  quarter  where  the 
marquis  had  the  command.  But  at  that  very  moment  an  ofilcer  from  the  king 
came  into  his  tent  to  announce  the  death  of  the  marquis.  The  duke  used  often 
to  relate  this  strange  adventure,  with  which  liis  mina  continued  to  be  occnpied 
for  a  long  time  after. 

No  sooner  did  the  Protestant  cause  suffer  a  decisive  blow  by  the  fall  of 
La  Rochelle,  than  Richelieu  removed  the  field  of  battle  to  its  traditional 
country — the  north  of  Italy — where  the  cis- Alpine  and  trans- Alpine 
nations — mainly  represented  by  France  and  Austria — have  from  all  times 
decided  their  bickerings  by  force  of  arms.  Richelieu  himself  took  the 
command  of  the  French,  with  three  marshals  of  France  as  his  lieutenants. 
The  famous  Spinosa  commanded  in  the  Milanais.  Montmorency  was  m 
dbgrace.  He  had  in  the  excitement  of  his  triumphs  declared  himself  to 
be  the  queen's  chevaUer^  and  had  thereby  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
king ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  new 
campaign,  accompanied  by  the  elUe  of  the  south.  As  to  poor  Madame 
de  Montmorency,  she  lay  prostrated  by  her  husband's  reckless  life  at  the 
ChUteau  de  la  Grange,  near  Pezenas. 

Richelieu,  so  astute  as  a  statesman,  was  not  quite  so  good  a  soldier, 
and  he  managed  so  badly,  that  Louis  XIII.  felt  himself  obliged  to  give  a 
command  to  Montmorency,  and  the  victory  of  Veillane,  followed  by  the 
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capture  of  Saluces,  once  more  placed  the  duke  in  the  ascendant  Unfor* 
tunately,  the  plague  raged  amongst  the  troops ;  the  king  himself  had  con« 
tracted  a  had  fever  in  Savoj,  and  leaving  the  command  to  D'Effiat^ 
Montmorency  hurried  away  to  the  hedside  of  the  sick  monarch,  and  at 
this  crisis,  to  his  infinite  credit,  extended  his  influence  and  power  to  pro« 
tect  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  cardinal,  who,  without  such,  would,  in  case 
of  the  king's  death,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  Louis, 
however,  recovered,  and  Richelieu  regained  his  old  position,  in  what  has 
been  termed  the  famous  '*  Joumee  des  Dupes."  As  to  Montmorency,  at 
this  turn  in  the  state  of  affairs  he  went  to  the  south,  taking  his  wife 
on  the  way,  who  was  still  an  invalid,  to  the  waters  of  fialaruc.  On  the 
return  of  the  duke  and  duchess  to  Paris,  the  winter  was  passed  in  f^tes 
held  in  commemoration  of  Richelieu's  restoration  to  power ;  and  none 
surpassed  in  brilliancy  those  given  at  the  H6tel  de  Montmorency.  As 
the  poet  Thdophile  had  sung  <*  La  Maison  de  Sylvie"  (the  duchess  under 
the  name  of  Sylvia,  at  Chantilly),  so  now  Mairet  had  to  tune  his  lyre  in 
praise  of  "  Alcide  et  Sylvie." 

With  summer,  the  duke  and  duchess  returned  to  Chantilly,  which  both 
took  equal  delight  in  embellishing.  The  duchess  had  now  a  moment's 
enjoyment  of  life  in  the  company  of  her  husband. 

The  duke  talked  of  resting  there  awhile,  and  of  withdrawing  from  the  court 
and  active  life  in  this  calm  and  delicious  retreat.  He  also  had  extensive  repairs 
carried  on  at  the  Hdtel  de  Montmorency.  He  appointed  governors  to  the  dif- 
ferent towns  of  Languedoc,  to  preserve  order  durmg  his  absence,  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  promise  the  duchess  that  his  longest  journeys  would  for  the  future  be 
from  Pans  to  Chantilly.  When  she  was  languishing  in  expectation  of  his  pre- 
sence, her  chief  happmess  consisted  in  preparing  for  his  return  those  magnifi- 
cent garments,  wbicn  he  wore  with  so  much  grace  and  so  great  an  air ;  doublets 
of  Spanish  cloth,  or  of  velvet  with  open  sleeves,  the  long  feathers  that  decorated 
his  hat  of  felt,  the  scarfs  with  embroidered  devices,  and  collars  of  Flanders  lace, 
not  to  mention  the  fine  lace  that  also  trimmed  the  top  of  his  boots.  Indifferent 
in  the  matter  of  her  own  adornment,  she  had  taken  the  finest  diamonds  from  her 
jewel-case  in  order  to  decorate  with  them  the  order  of  marshal.  As  to  the  suit 
of  armour — which  bore  the  marks  of  many  a  combat — ^the  helmet  and  its  plume, 
the  breastplate,  thebrassets  or  arm-pieces,  and  the  gauntlets,  thev  now  hungup 
in  the  guard-room,  and  the  duchess  hoped  to  see  them  remain  there  for  a  long 
time.  She  gave  herself  up  to  these  delightful  dreams  with  a  jov  that  almost 
savoured  of  intoxication;  but  events  soon  occurred  which  caUed  the  duke 
away. 

The  province  of  Languedoc,  although  attached  to  the  crown  for  near 
four  centuries,  still  preserved  its  privileges,  its  local  franchises,  and  an 
administration  almost  independent  of  the  state.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  ill  assorted  with  the  ideas  of  Richelieu,  and  he  issued  a  royal  edict 
suppressing  these  privileges ;  the  consequence  of  which,  in  a  country 
scarcely  yet  settled  down  from  a  war  of  religion,  was  the  revival  of  animo- 
sities and  insurrection.  Montmorency  was  called  upon  at  such  a  crisis  to 
preserve  order  in  his  government.  He  accordingly  went  to  Languedoc, 
but  in  a  state  of  great  personal  irritation  against  both  the  king  and  his 
minister.  The  former  had  banished  him  awhile  from  court  on  account  of 
a  duel  he  had  fought  with  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Ch&teau  de  Monceaux,  whilst  Richelieu  had  shielded  the  dukb  from  the 
king's  justice ;  his  own  prerogatives  were  also  affected  by  the  proposed 
subversion  of  the  old  order  of  things  in  his  province  ;  and,  worse  than 
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aH,  Bichelko  set  bis  old  rivtl^  D'Effiat,  to  aaHioy  him  by  Isrge  pecQuiiry 
demanda  on  account  ef  his  goremment. 

It  was  at  a  moment  yrheai  so  many  g^evaneea  had  eembined  to  initste 
die  dake  against  the  king  and  hb  haagkty  minister,  that  Gaston,  tlie 
king's  brother,  for  a  third  time  left  the  country,  and  joiniog  the 
8pimiard%  at  that  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  branched  a  Tioknt  mani- 
fiMlo  against  the  cardinal.  He  at  the  same  time  despatched  an  emissarj, 
the  AU>6  d*£lbene^  to  the  Duke  of  Montmorency.  The  duke  hesitatra 
for  a  kmg  time  before  he  cast  the  die  in  allying  his  fortunes  to  tiiose  ol 
Gaston;  but  when  the  ktter,  defeated  in  Lonraine,  and  drifren  bj  La 
Force  and  Sehomberg  out  of  Burgundy  and  the  Bourbonnai%  sought 
vefuge  in  Languedoo,  the  chivalrous  Montmorency  armed  in  his  fsvotr, 
and  got  the  states  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  The  insurrection,  however, 
confined  to  Languedoc  and  placed  between  two  armies,  did  not  embnee 
aU  the  towns :  Montmorency  failed  before  the  most  important ;  Moat* 
pellier,  Nimes,  Beancaire^  Narbonne,  held  out  for  tiie  king.  ThegallsBt 
De  PEstrange  had  been  captured  in  the  CeYsnnes,  and  decapitated. 
Discord  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Gaston,  and  the  duke  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate with  Richelieu.  The  minister  had,  howerer,  now  caught  his  power- 
ful enemy  in  a  trap,  and  was  not  the  man  to  let  him  escape.  The  Diiks 
of  Montmorency  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  he  would  hold  no  compro- 
mise with  him.  Nothing  remained,  then,  but  to  fight.  The  decisive 
contest  took  place  near  Castelnaudary.  Montmorency  rushed  madly  into 
the  ranks  of  Schomberg's  close  battalions,  and  his  horse  falling  and  Im- 
'  self  wounded,  he  lay  in  his  heavy  armour  incapable  of  raising  himself 
and  unsupported  by  the  troops  of  Gaston.  On  being  at  length  canied 
away  a  prisoner  to  the  marshal's  tent,  and  his  armour  removed — for  be 
was"  nearly  suffocated  by  the  blood  that  flowed  alike  from  his  mouth  and 
wounds — the  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  found  attached  to  his  arm 
by  a  bracelet  of  diamonds.  Montmorency  had  received  seventeen 
wounds,  five  balls  had  remained  in  his  body,  and  one  had  nearly  severed 
his  throat  He  was  not  expected  to  live,  and  he  was  removed  by  the 
troops  to  Castelnaudary  on  a  ladder  covered  with  cloaks,  the  bearen 
weeping  as  if  they  had  been  attending  a  funeral.  Thence  he  was  taken 
in  a  Htter,  against  the  protestations  of  his  surgeon,  to  the  Chftteatr  de 
Lectoure.  Richelieu,  who  had  arrived  with  the  king  at  Lyons,  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  that  his  prisoner  should  be  carried  away  from  bim. 
He  was  preparing  his  master's  mind  for  a  tragic  conclusion  to  the  affiur^ 
and  no  argument  that  he  used  was  so  strong  as  that  unfortunate  diseoveiy 
of  the  portrait.  Yet  was  the  cardinal  himself  more  jealous  than  the 
king,  for  he  also  had  aspired  to  the  favours  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

A  council  was  assembled,  and  the  inquiry  was  so  long  that  De  li<«t- 
moreney  had  got  sufficiently  well  to  rise  up  to  receive  the  Marquis  de 
Br^ze,  hrother-in-law  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  when  that  gentleman  came 
to  remove  him  to  Toulouse.  He  was  perfectly  prepared  for  his  Ikke;  he 
knew  that  to  be  put  on  trial  was  equivalent  to  a  condemnation  to  death. 
He  was  conducted  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse  in  a  dose  eaniage) 
surrounded  by  mousquetaires  on  foot  and  on  horse,  with  a  double  row  of 
Swiss,  besides  eight  squadrons  of  light  horse.  The  intervention  ol  most 
of  the  nobility  of  the  country— of  even  Charles  I.  of  England— was  of 
no  avail.     His  enemies  were  too  powerful,  and  too  deeply  bent  on  his 
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The  d&j  of  Ills  exeoatioa,  the  SO^li  of  October,  the  nwrshai  woke  at  'sertm 
o'clock  in  the  morning  after  a  qniet  night's  rest.  His  sur^on  presented  himself 
as  usual  to  dress  his  wounds.  "The  hour  is  come,"  he  said,  "to  <:ure  aU  these 
wounds  by  one."  He  took  the  scissors  out  of  the  surgeon's  hands,  and  himself 
cut  off  his  long  moustaches,  handing  them  over  to  a  priest  to  be  burnt  as  a  last 
ranitf  of  this  world. 

The  Comte  de  Charlus  then  pesented  himself  to  oondoet  him  to  ikt  seaffoH. 
He  was  dressed,  as  on  the  piwwus  evenmg,  in  a  white  jacket,  and  he  now  cast 
oirer  hia  ^sho^lders  a  sc^dier's  obak  of  coarse  clotL  He  wms  first  led  to  iht 
chapel  to  hear  the  verdict.  ^  I  thank  you,"  he  said  to  the  mafastxttbes ;  ''  I  praT 
jrou  assure  all  those  of  your  company  that  I  hold  this  yerdiflt  of  tlie  kmg^ 
justice  as  a  manifestation  of  God's  clemency."  He  was  then  handed  over  i» 
the  grand  provost.  The  verdict  ordered  that  the  execution  should  be  carried 
out  on  the  Place  de  Salin ;  but,  whether  out  of  consideration  for  the  duke,  or 
fronn  motives  of  prudence,  seeing  the  excitement  that  prevtdled,  the  king  allowed 
the  scaffold  to  be  erected  in  the  interior  court  of  the  Cafotcde.  This  oourt,  sii 
limited  dimensions,  was  filled  with  s(ddiers,  charged  to  saperiatepd  the  pre- 
parations for  the  execution.  The  men  of  justice  and  the  **  ci^itouls"  occufded 
the!windows  around,  dressed  in  their  ceremonial  red  cloaks.  There  was  a  statue 
of  Henri  lY.  in  the  court  which  rose  to  the  same  height  as  tbe  scaffold — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  he^ht  of  the  iirst  story — ^and  the  dnke,  remaining  on  his  entrance 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  statue,  the  minister  in  attendance  asked  Mm  if  lie 
wiahed^for  anything  ?  **  No,  father,"  he  replied ;  "  I  was  looking  at  *the  statue 
of  Henri  IV . ;  he  was  a  great  and  generous  prince ;  I  had  the  honour  to  be  his 
godson."  He  was  advancing  towards  the  scaffold  whea  a  last  attempt  to  BVivm 
his  life  was  made :  the  lieutenuit  of  the  guards,  Be  Launay,  once  more  wewled 
his  way  to  the  palace.  In  the  interval  the  marshal-duke  sstt  down  on  a  benoh 
in  the  court,  near  a  balustrade^  and  conversed  in  a  low  voice  with  his  confessoi. 
His  last  words  were :  **  What  do  I  feel  within  myself,  father  ?  I  can  assure 
you  before  Grod,  to  whom  I  am  about  to  answer,  that  I  n'ever  went  to  a  ball, 
nor  to  a  feast,  nor  to  battle,  with  greater  satisfaction  than  I  go  to  die.  Promise 
me,  father,  that  you  will  say  nothing  of  this,  for  fear  that  it  is  thought  that  there 
18  scxne  vaoity  in  it,  which  there  is  not ;  I  only  mention  it  to  you  for  my  com&ai 
and  for  yours." 

After  a  moment  of  terrible  anxiety  for  all  present^  the  messenger  reappeared, 
and  it  was  seen  on  his  face  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for.  The  executioner 
had  then  "  main  lev^e,"  and  the  duke  walked  with  a  nrm  step  to  the  scaffold. 
He  assisted  the  executioner  in  baring  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  presented  his 
naked  arms  to  be  tied ;  he  be^ed  one  of  the  priests  on  his  ascent  to  see  that  his 
head  did  not  bound  off  to  the  ground,  but  to  prevent  its  doii^  so  if  it  was  possible ; 
his  friends  say  that  nothiiig  horrified  him  so  much  as  to  see  the  head  of  a  person 
roll  from  off  the  scaffold.  Once  upon  the  scaffdd,  he  kneeled  dowm,  made  ao 
farther  observation,  but  kissing  the  crucifix,  and  reoommm^ding  himself  to  the 
prayers  of  the  ministers,  he  placed  his  head  on  the  block.  But  finding  this  too 
low  and  badly  fixed,  he  rose  up  again,  and  assumed  another  position.  A  groan 
of  pain  that  he  uttered,  drawn  from  Mm  by  the  wound  in  his  throat,  stayed  the 
arm  of  the  executioner.  He  called  out  to  him  not  to  strike,  and  then,  he  rose 
again  and  tried  anodier  position.  This  time  he  stretched  out  Ms  arms,  and,  re- 
commending his  soul,  Ms  head  fell  near  the  block,  as  he  had  wi^ed.  His  blood 
spurted  out  upon  the  statue  of  Henri  lY.,  and  if  tmdition  is  to  be  believed,  le£t 
its  traces  there  for  a  lox^  time  afterwards. 

All  this  time  die  unfortunate  duchess  could  not  approach  her  husband. 
Struck  down  by  sickness  at  B^ziers,  when  she  was  first  informed  of  his 
haring  been  made  prisoner,  she  fainted  away.  When  she  came  to  her- 
self she  at  once  sent  oS,  ill  as  she  was,  her  own  medical  man  and  her 
squire  to  bring  back  intelligence  as  to  bow  he  was.  They  found  him  at 
Yillefranche,  and  the  wounded  man  said  to  the  sqiure,  '*  Tell  my  wife 
the  number  and  size  of  the  wounds  you  have  seen,  and  then  assure  her 
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that  that  which  I  have  made  in  her  heart  is  fieur  more  piunRil  to  me  than 
all  the  others." 

Madame  de  Montmorency,  although  so  reduced  hj  care  and  sickness^ 
roused  herself,  and  made  desperate  efforts  to  save  her  husband.  She 
wrote  to  all  his  relations,  persuaded  Gaston  not  to  go  over  to  Spain, 
caus^  many  fortresses  that  were  in  the  hands  of  her  friends  to  be  given 
up  to  the  kmg,  and  asked  permission  to  throw  herself  at  his  majesty's 
feet ;  but  it  was  all  in  yain«  After  the  fearful  tragedy  had  been  enacted, 
commissioners  presented  themselves  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Grange  to 
seize  her  goods,  and  to  order  her  to  quit  Languedoc  for  Moulins,  La 
Fere,  or  Montargis.  She  offered  no  resistance,  nay,  was  totally  indif- 
ferent to  the  act  of  spoliation  and  as  to  where  she  was  to  go;  she  said  to 
Moulins,  to  be  near  her  husband's  remains.  She  was  so  ill  that  she  had 
to  travel  by  short  journeys,  and  so  poor  that  she  had  to  sell  her  carriage 
horses  to  enable  her  to  finish  her  journey. 

All  she  wished  for  was  death  as  a  relief  to  her  sufferings.  She  was 
imprisoned  at  first  in  an  old  feudal  castle  that  was  falling  into  ruins. 
One  day  she  saw  a  snake  come  forth  from  a  crevice  in  the  walls  of  her 
room,  and  glide  towards  her.  A  sudden  gladness  filled  her  soul ;  she 
held  out  her  arm  towards  it,  but  an  attendant  coming  in  at  the  time 
frightened  the  reptile,  which  fled  away,  the  duchess  watching  it  with  a 
look  of  grievous  despair. 

After  two  years'  captivity,  she  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  world  in 
the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Moulins,  where  we  found  her  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  Here  she  devoted  what  remained  to  her 
of  her  worldly  goods  to  enlarging  and  improving  the  convent,  and  to  the 
construction  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  She 
received  visits  from  Louis  XIIL  and  Gaston,  and  afterwards  from 
Louis  XIV.,  from  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  and  from  Christina  of 
Sweden.  She  lived  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  implacable  enemy  of  her 
husband — Cardinal  Richelieu — and  she  ultimately  sank  into  an  eternal 
rest  in  perfect  odour  of  sanctity.  "Of  all  women,"  says  her  luo- 
grapher,  "  who  have  earned  celebrity  by  their  devotion  and  love,  none 
can  surpass  the  widow  of  Montmorency;  her  virtue  had  no  shady  side, 
and  was  entombed  in  her  perfection." 

Sketches  like  these  of  a  bygone  epoch  and  of  an  extinguished  race  of 
mefk  and  women,  are  not  without  their  utility  as  well  as  their  picturesque 
and  romantic  interest.  M.  de  Montmorency,  among  the  last  of  the  g^eat 
feudal  vassals  of  the  crown,  was  not  the  last  of  those  who  represented 
the  ''  esprit  gentilhomme"  of  a  past  generation,  but  he  was  among  the 
last  with  whom,  despite  his  faults  and  errors,  which  were  as  much  those 
of  the  times  he  lived  in  as  his  own,  that  chivalrous  spirit  attained 
its  highest  perfection.  Without  going  so  far  as  a  Capefigue,  who 
would  have  us  ever  regret  the  loss  of  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  would 
go  to  battle  in  laced  frills  and  scented  kerchiefs,  still  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  they  were  a  far  more  cultivated,  more  delicate-minded,  and 
high-principled  race  than  their  descendants — the  Montmorencys,  the 
Liancourts,  the  F^rigords,  the  Lafayettes,  the  Noailles,  the  Rochambeaus, 
and  the  Birons,  who  scratched  their  very  escutcheons  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion, adopted  their  family  cognomens,  Bouchard,  Mottier,  and  Guy,  and 
'^  committed  a  stupid  suicide  which  did  not  even  profit  to  their  pride.'* 
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BY   THE  AUTHOB  OP   "ASHLEY." 

I. 

A  TRAYELLING- CARRIAGE  and  four  dashed  up  through  the  rain,  one 
afternoon  in  late  spring,  to  the  town  house  of  the  Earl  of  Hartledon. 
It  contained  the  earl  and  his  hride, .  and  appeared  to  be  expected,  for  the 
door  was  instantly  thrown  open,  and  several  servants,  headed  by  the 
housekeeper  and  butler,  stood  in  the  hall,  assembled  there  to  welcome 
the  return  of  their  master  with  his  second  wife. 

Lord  Hartledon  assisted  her  from  the  carriage,  and  proudly  and 
afiEectionately  led  her  into  the  hall.  She  had  a  sweet-looking  counte- 
nance, and  her  dark-brown,  thoughtful  eyes  and  pleasant  smile,  seemed 
to  thank  the  servants  for  their  greeting.  She  had  known  some  of  them 
in  days  gone  by. 

"  All  well  at  home,  Hedges  p"  asked  the  earl  of  his  butler,  a  most 
respectable  man,  with  white  hair,  who  was  attending  them  up-stairs. 

"  Quite  well,"  was  the  reply.     "  But  we  are  not  alone,  my  lord." 

"  No  !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Hedges  hesitated,  and  glanced  at  Lady  Hartledon. 

"  The  Countess  Dowager  of  Kirton  is  here,  my  lord." 

^*  Oh,  indeed,"  said  his  lordship,  as  if  not  enjoying  the  information. 
<'  Go  down.  Hedges,  and  see  that  the  unpacking  of  the  carriage  is 
properly  attended  to.  Don't  come  up,  Mrs.  Ball;  I  will  take  Lady 
jBLartledon  to  her  rooms." 

The  earl  did  not  turn  into  any  of  the  reception-rooms :  he  took  his 
wife  at  once  to  her  own,  and  whispered  a  few  afiPectionate  words  of  wel- 
come.    *'  I  thought  you  might  like  to  rest  a  little  while,  Anne." 

^^  Thank  you,  no ;  I  am  not  tired.  But  I  will  dress  for  dinner  at  once. 
I  am  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  your  children,  Fercival." 

^'  Yours  also,  Anne,  from  henceforth." 

<^  Oh  yes,-  indeed,"  she  fervently  answered,  as  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 
<^  I  trust  I  shall  love  them  and  always  act  by  them  as  if  they  were  my 
own. 

^'  Anne,  I  am  sorry  she  is  here — that  woman.  You  heard  Hedges 
say  Lady  Kirton  had  arrived,"  he  added,  in  reply  to  his  wife's  look. 
*^  She  has  chosen  her  visit  inopportunely :  it  is  ill-timed." 

**  I  shall  be  pleased  to  welcome  her,  Percival." 

<^  It  is  more  than  I  shall  be,"  replied  the  earl,  as  his  wife's  maid  came 
into  the  room,  and  he  left  it. 

Lingering  about  the  passage,  by  the  drawing-room  door,  was  Hedges. 
He  was  a  confidential  servant,  and  had  evidently  a  budget  to  unfold. 
The  earl  accosted  him  with,  ''  When  did  she  come  ?" 

^'  My  lord,  it  was  io  the  week  following  your  marriage.  She  arrived 
in  a  most  outrageous  tantrum — if  I  shall  not  offend  your  lordship  by 
saying  so— and  has.  been  here  ever  since." 

«  There's  no  offence,  Hedges.     TeU  it  out." 
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*'  On  account  of  your  having  married  agfain,  my  lord.  She  stood  in 
the  hall  for  five  minutes  when  she  got  here,  dancing  like  mad,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  servants,  for  the  noise  ImHight  them  up ;  and  saying  the 
most  audacious  things  against  your  lordship  and  Miss  Ashton — I  mean 
my  lady,"  added  Hedges,  correcting  himself. 

<<  The  old  hag !"  uttered  his  lordship.  "  No  disrespect  to  the  late 
Lady  Hartledon,  in  saying  so,"  he  observed,  as  if  he  would  apologise  for 
his  word,  **  but  she  is  a  hag." 

^  I  think  she's  tonne  at  times,  my  loid,  that's  what  I  lliiak ;  I'm  sure 
the  fits  of  passion  the  flies  into  ue  bad  enoagb  for  insanity.  The  houK- 
keeper  told  me  this  morning  that  ehe  fearad  she  wovld  be  capable  of 
striking  my  lady,  when  she  first  saw  ker." 

The  earl,  with  a  dark  brow  and  haughty  step,  ttmde  into  tbe  dmr^ 
ing-room.  There,  as  large  as  life--«iid  a  great  deal  larger  in  fafea<kh 
than  most  lives — stood  the  Dowager  Counten  of  Kirtoo.  8he  was  a 
shortish  woman,  quite  as  broad  as  she  was  high,  with  a  red  face,  a  andb 
sose,  short  and  wide,  light  eyes,  a  flaxen  '^  finrnt"  of  Tomid  flat  eoiis^ 
and  a  pea-greea  turban.  Her  oh<»oe  attira  was  generally  composed  ol 
some  flimsy,  gauzy  material  of  a  bright  colour ;  to-day  it  was  pink,  aU 
floonoes  and  finlis,  with  a  scarf  or  mantle  of  lace ;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  she  usually  had  innumerable  eada  of  quilied  net  flying  about  her 
and  her  skirts,  not  unlike  tails. 

Fancy  this  stout  and  bedecked  old  flg^ne  beginning  a  wild  dance  of 
passion  when  his  lordship  entered ;  whirling  roimd  in  civcleSy  v«ry  nnch 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Red  bdian. 

*^  How  are  you,  ma'am  ?"  began  his  lordship.  ^  You  ham  taken  me 
oy  snrpnse. 

^'  Not  half  as  much  as  yoor  wicked  letter  txtdk  me,"  aereained  the  old 
lady.  ^  Oh,  you  vile  man !  to  marry  again  in  this  haste  !-<^oa^~yoa 
•*-!  can't  find  words  that  my  tongue  would  not  be  ashamed  of;  but 
Hamlet's  mother,  in  the  play,  was  nothing  to  it." 

*'  It  is  some  time  einoe  I  read  that,"  returned  die  eaii,  controlling  his 
temper  under  an  assvmption  of  careless  indifoi^iee,  **  but,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  the  *  funeral  baked  meats  did,  cohily,  furnish  forth  the  mantagt 
table.'     My  late  wife  has  been  dead  eighteen  months,  Lady  Kirtoo.*' 

**  Eighteen  mondis !  for  such  a  wi£i  as  Maude  was  to  you  T  violeiitly 
danoed  the  dowager.  *'  Yon  ought  to  have  moomed  her  dgiiteen  yoaxs : 
anybody  else  would.     I  wish  I  had  never  let  you  have  her." 

The  earl  wished  it  likewise ;  with  all  his  heart  and  sonl,  had  wished  it 
in  his  lady's  lifetisne. 

^'  I  might  have  known  better  than  to  auffier  you  to  cajole  me  out  of 
her:  I " 

**  Stay,  madam,*'  interrupted  Lord  Hartledon;  ''if  you  will  east  your 
thoughts  back,  you  may  remember  that  instead  of  your  being  cigolea  out 
of  her,  I  was  cajoled  into  her.  But  to  recriminate  in  Mb  way  is  beneath 
both  of  us,  and  disrespectful  to  die  memory  of  your  dsughter." 

Nothing  pleased  the  dowager :  she  was  not  in  a  homoor  lo  be  pleasadt 
and  she  took  umbrage  at  the  earl's  last  wcrds. 

''  How  dare  you  say  'your daughter?'     Wan%  aha yonr wife?* 

"  So  that  offends  you,  does  it  ?"  returned  the  «8rl.     "  My  wife, 
But  there  is  no  necessity,  I  say,  to  bring  op  Maude's  aamet  kit  it  be 
dropped." 
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<<  Dropped;  yes !  To  ^ve  place  to  this  new  creature;  your  old  flame, 
your  parson's  daughter.  A  reputable  young  woman  she  must  be,  to  force 
herself  indecently  into  Maude's  shoes :  I  always  thought  her  one." 

The  earl  had  imperiously  raised  his  hand  for  silence :  but  who  could 
stop  the  dowager  countess  when  she  chose  to  continue  ?  His  face  was 
working  with  anger. 

^^  Be  silent,  madam,  will  you  ?  Let  us  understand  each  other.  Your 
visit  here  is  ill-timed ;  you  ought  to  feel  it  so ;  nevertheless,  if  you  wish 
to  stay  it  out,  you  must  observe  good  manners.  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
request  you  to  terminate  it,  if  you  fail  one  iota  in  the  respect  due  to  this 
house's  mistress,  my  beloved  and  honoured  wife." 

The  dowager  stopped  in  her  dancing,  for  though  not  whirling  so* 
violently  as  at  first,  she  had  never  ceased  to  shuffle  about  on  her  two  feet : 
an  acquired  habit  when  she  lost  her  temper,  and  which  had  increased  of 
late  years.     '^  Your  beloved  wife,  Percival  Hartledon !     Do  you  dare  to: 
say  it  to  me?" 

^'  Ay ;  beloved,  doubly  beloved ;  and  honoured  and  respected  as  no 
woman  has  ever  been  by  me  yet,  or  ever  will  be,"  he  replied,  speaking 
plainly  in  his  warmth. 

'^  What  a  false-hearted  monster !"  shrieked  the  dowager,  apostrophising 
the  walls  and  the  mirrors,  as  she  successively  faced  them  in  her  turnings. 
«  What,  then,  was  Maude  ?" 

^^  Maude  is  gone,"  said  the  earl,  sternly*  ^<  I  forbid  you  so  to  speak  of 
her  to  me.  You  forced  Maude  upon  me,  and  little  she  cared  for  me  in 
her  married  life,  but  I  did  my  duty  by  her,  and  was  an  indulgent  husband. 
The  less  we  rake  up  old  matters  the  better,  Lady  Kirton.  I  have  been 
a  weak,  two-minded  simpleton  all  my  years,  and  you  and  Maude  ruled 
me :  were  she  alive  I  might  still  be  m  the  same  trammels ;  but,  as  it  is, 
I  have  at  least  the  coura^  to  break  through  yours,  and  to  protect^  as  I 
ought,  the  young  lady  who  is  now  my  wife.  I  hope  you  understand  me, 
Lady  Earton;  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  forced  me  to  say  this. 
Where  are  the  children  ?" 

**  Where  you  can't  get  at  them,"  rejoined  her  hot  ladyship.  "  You 
have  got  your  *  beloved '  wife :  you  don't  want  them." 

The  earl  rang  the  bell,  more  violently  than  he  need  have  done,  though 
he  was  striving  hard  to  keep  down  his  temper,  and  a  footman  instantly 
answered  it. 

*'  Send  the  nurse  here  with  Lord  Elster  and  Lady  Maude." 

"  They  are  not  at  home,  my  lord." 

^<  Not  at  home !"  repeated  his  lordship.  <'  They  cannot  be  out  in  this 
rain ;  and  so  late  I" 

"  They  went  out  to-day,  my  lord :  they  have  not  come  in,  I  believe." 

<<  There,  that  will  do,  James,"  interposed  the  countess  dowager.  '^  You 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  you  may  go.     Shut  the  door." 

^^  Lady  Kirton,  where  are  the  children  ?" 

^<  Where  you  can't  get  at  them,  I  say,"  was  Lady  Kirton's  response,^ 
wagging  her  head  and  her  flaxen  front  and  her  carmined  feuse'  at  his  lord- 
ship. *'  You  don't  think  I  am  going  to  su£Fer  Maude's  children  to  be 
domineered  over  by  a  wretch  of  a  stepmother ;  perhaps  poisoned." 

The  earl  actually  seized  hold  of  her  arm  in  his  wrath,  his  looks  flash*- 
ing.     ^'  Madam !" 
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^  Ohy  you  need  not '  madam  'me.     Maude's  gone,  and  1  sbaU  act  for 
her.** 
' ''  I  ask  you  where  my  ehildren  are  ?" 

*^  I  have^ent  them  away.  There:  you  may  make  your  mort  of  the 
'ioformadott.  And  when  I  have  remained  here  as-  long  as  I  ohooWy  I  shall 
take  them  with  me,  and  keep  them,  and  bring  them  i^." 

<' Bring  them  up  like  you  brought  up  ■  ■   '^*     The  earl  cheeked  his 

rich;  it  was  probably  one  he  would  afterwards  have  rejgretted;  umL 
dowager  took  tiie  opportunity  to  continue  hers. 

^  And  yon  can  at  once  decide  what  sum  you  will  allow  me  for  ^ii&r 
education  and  maintenance^  and  for  two  maids,  and  a  tntor,  and  a 
governess,  and  masters,  and  clothes,  and  toys,  and  pocket  monej.  It 
mvit  be  a  handsome  sum,  take  notice,  for  I  won't  be  cramped,  and  he  piid 
quarterly  in  advance.  And  I  mean  to  rent  a  house  in  London  for  their 
aecoDunodation,  and  shall  expect  vou  to  pay  the  rent." 

The  exceeding  coolness  with  which  this  was  delivered,  turned  the  earFs 
angry  feelings- into  amusement.  He  could  not  help  lai^hing  as  he  looked 
at  her. 

"  You  cannot  have  my  children.  Lady  Kirton.'* 

^'  They  are  Maude*s  children,"  snapped  the  dowager. 

"  But  I  presume  you  will  admit  that  they  are  likewise  mine.  And  I 
shall  certainly  not  part  with  them." 

**  Percival  Hartledon,"  raved  the  dowager,  her  turban  and  her  games 
and  her  white  tails  fluttering  round  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  ^*if  yoa 
oppose  me  in  this,  I'll  put  them  into  Chaneery.  I  am  their  nearest  rela* 
tion  and  next  of  kin,  and  I  have  a  right  to  them." 

'^  Nearest  relation  and  next  of  kin!"  uttered  the  earl,  ^^you  must  hat^ 
lost  your  senses.     I  am  their  father." 

''  And  have  you  lived  to  past  thirty,  and  never  learnt  that  men  don't 
count  for  anything  in  the  bringing  up  of  infiints  ?"  shrilly  asked  the 
dowager.  *'  If  they  had  ten  £eithers,  what's  that,  in  the  Lord  Chaacelloi's 
Court  ?  No  more  than  ten  blocks  of  wood.  What  they  want  is  a 
mother." 

<'  And  I  have  now  given  them  one,"  replied  the  earl. 

The  countess  dowager  was  beside  herself,  and  <<  said  something  Hke 
swearing,"  as  Lord  Byron  has  it  in  one  of  his  noted  fragmentary  poemi^ 
in  reference  to  a  certain  chief  justice.  She  shrieked  out  for  her  boaiMi': 
she  would  go  off  then,  and  throw  the  children  into  Chaneery. 

"  You  had  better  throw  yourself  into  Chancery,"  retorted  the  effl, 
**  but  as  to  my  children,  they  are  not  eligible  candidates,  and  to  talk  u^ 
this  manner  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  I  would  not  have  allowed  JOQ 
their  guardianship  under  any  circumstuices." 

The  dowager's  flounces  upset  a  chair  or  two,  and  the  earl -left  hef.  He 
went  to  his  own  room  and  met  his  wife  coming  out  of  it.  He  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist  and  drew  her  into  it  again,  the  flush  of  mortaBea|ion 
dyeing  his  cheek,  as  he  explained  the  annoyance  their  visitor  was  oaoBing' 

"  &ay  here  yet,  my  dearest,  until  I  can  go  down  with  you,"  he  s»i 
<*  She  is  in  a>  vile- humour,  and  I  do  not  choose  for  you  to  enooanter  htf!, 
unprotected  by  me.  I  have  the  greatest  mind  in  the  world  to  hrvagj^ 
a  policeman  and  frighten  her  into  disdoring  Vrhese  she*  has  sent'  '^^ 
chUdren." 
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The  eacl  really  had  a  mind  to  see  what  effect  it  might  have  upomhei; 
she  was  not  one  who  could  he  treated  as  a  reasonable  being,  and  he  was 
dbposed  to  show  her  little  consideration.  As  he  stood  at  the  firont  doox^ 
d^berating,  who  should  pass,  but  his  old  ixiend,  Mr.  Carr.  ^ 

^'  Ah !  what  come  home,  Hartledon  ?" 

^  Carr,  you  are  the  very  man  I  am  glad  to  see*  You  can  terrify  this 
harpy  with  the  thunders  of  the  law,  if  she  persbts  in  kidnapping  chUdxea 
who  are  not  hess."  And  he  forthwith  delivered  to  him  a  statement*  of 
afiairs* 

Thomas  Carr  laughed.  ^'  She  will  not  keep  them  away  long ;  she  ia 
no  fool,  the-  countess  dowager.  It  is  a  ruse,  no  doubt>  to  induce  you>  to 
consent  to  the  giving  them  up  to  her." 

Mr.  Carr  was  right.  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  a  cab  drove  wgj. 
and  the  children  and  their  maid  got  out  of  it.  The  countess  dowager 
had  only  sent  them  sightrseeing.  They  were  tired  and  wanted  their  tea, 
and  the  eaarl  suffered  them  to  go  at  once  to  the  nursery,  telling  the  maid 
to  bring  them  down  after  dinner. 

"  Which  must  be  nearly  ready,  and  you  shall  stay  for  it,  Carr,"  added 
the  earl.     '^  I  shall  not  let  you  go.     I  will  fetch  my  wife,  and  introdura 

you." 

^^  You  have  been  a  lucky  man,  Hartledon,"  said  Mr.  Carr,  detaining 
him  for  an  instant. 

^^  You  may  well  say  it,"  replied  the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 
^'  Moments  come  over  me  when  I  fear  I  am  about  to  awake  and  find  it 
untrue.  I  am  only  beginning  now  to  livei  The  last  few  years  have 
been-^you  may  partly  guess-  what,  Carr,  knowing  what  you  do  know. 
But,  not  to  speak  of  ol^er  troubles,  Lady  Maude  had  no  better  feeling 
for  me  than  indifference ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  discovered,  but  too  soon 
after  my  foolish  and  hasty  marriage,  that  my  love  had  never  left  Anna 
Ashton." 

^^  I  cannot  think  how  you  have  brought  your  happiness  about< — how 
you  contrived  to  get  Dr.  Ashton's  forgiveness  and  consent." 

^^  There's  not  time  now  to  tell  you  in  detail.  I  remained  at  Hartle« 
don  after  my  wife's  death,  and  I  and  the  doctor  were  compelled  somei- 
times  to  meet  on  parish  and  other  local  business.  I  also  met  Anne  in 
society.  And — to  -  make  short  o£  a  history  of  months — I  went  to  Dr. 
Ashton  as  a  penitent  child  and  confessed  to  him  all  my  bitter  repentanoe, 
my  disappointment  in  my  married  life,  and  my  remorse  for  having 
supinely  dropped  into  Lady  Kirton's  meshes.  I  asked  his  full  and  free 
foi^Yeness,  and  I  asked  him  whether,  if  Anne  would  forgive  me  also,-  he 
would  condemn  us  both  to  continued  punuhment,  to  live  out  our  lives*— 
and  both  of  us  so  young — apart ;  or  whetiier  he  would  not  act  the  part  of 
a  good  and  Christian  man,  and  give  her  to  me,  that  I  might  stnye  ta 
atone  for  the  past." 

"  And  he  did  act  the  part  of  one?" 

**•  After  a  deal  of  persuasion.  I.  had  a  powerful  advocate  ia  Anne's 
heart.     She  had  never  forgotten  me,  for  all  my  misoonduci." 

<^  Did  you  tell  him  that  f"  inquired  Mr.  Carr,  lowering  his  voice. 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  earl,  in  an.  accent  of  alarm.  ^'  How.  could  you 
possibly  think  so?" 

The  earl  left  the  room,  and  a&er  a  &w  minutes  setumed  with  Lady 

2  a  2. 
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Hartledon  on  his  arm.  ''  My  wife,  Carr,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  pointed 
meaning,  and  it  appeared  to  be  understood  by  Mr.  Carr.  She  was  in 
evening  dress,  and  looked  very  lovely;  far  more  lovely,  in  Thomas 
Carres  eyes,* than  Lady  Maude  in  her  haughty  beauty  had  ever  looked. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  frank  smile. 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you,  Mr.  Carr,  that  we  seem  like  old 
finends.     I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  see  me  so  soon." 

^'  My  coming  this  evening  was  an  accident.  Lady  Hartledon,"  he  re- 
turned. *'  I  ought  rather  to  apologise  for  intruding  on  you  in  the  hoar 
of  your  arrival." 

**  Don't  talk  about  intrusion,  Carr,"  said  the  earl.  '<  You  will  never 
be  an  intruder  in  my  house — and  Lady  Hartledon's  smile  is  telling  yon 
the  same  thing.     She ** 

"  Who's  that,  pray  ?" 

The  interruption  came  from  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kirton,  and  ihe 
party  turned.  There  she  stood,  near  the  door,  her  pink  gauze  dress 
exchanged  for  a  yellow  one,  and  the  pea-green  turban  for  something 
with  spangles.  Lord  Kartledon  drew  himself  up  and  approached  her, 
his  wife  still  on  his  arm. 

**  Madam,**  said  he,  in  reply  to  her  exclamation,  "  it  is  the  Countess  of 
Hartledon." 

The  dowager's  gauzes  made  acquaintance  with  the  carpet  in  so  elabo- 
rate a  curtsey  as  to  savour  of  mockery,  but  her  eyes  were  turned  np  to 
the  ceiling  ;  not  a  look  or  a  word  gave  she  to  the  young  lady. 

*'  The  other  one  I  meant,"  cried  she,  nodding  towards  Thomas  Carr. 

**  It  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Carr.     You  appear  to  have  forgotten  him." 

*^  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  madam,"  said  he,  advancing  towards  her. 

Another  curtsey,  and  the  countess  dowager  fanned  herself,  and  sailed 
towards  the  fireplace. 

The  dinner  passed  off  pretty  well,  and  the  wine  and  the  viands  caused 
the  dowager  to  thaw  a  little :  of  a  good  dinner  she  was  passionately 
fond.  Afterwards,  the  children  came  in  :  Lord  Elster,  a  bold,  free  boy, 
turned  five,  with  the  beautiful  features  and  dark  eyes  of  his  late  mother; 
and  Maude,  a  timid,  delicate  little  thing,  who  stood  still  in  the  middle  ot 
the  carpet,  where  the  maid  placed  her. 

The  dowager  was  just  then  too  busy  with  some  pine-apple  sakid  to 
pay  attention  to  the  children,  but  Lady  Hartledon  neld  out  her  hand 
with  an  inviting  smile.  Upon  which  the  little  lady  drew  up  to  herfiither 
and  hid  her  face  in  his  coat 

He  took  her  up,  gave  her  a  strawberry,  and,  whilst  she  was  eating  it, 
carried  her  to  his  wife  and  placed  her  upon  her  knee.  "  Maude,  my 
pet,"  whispered  he  in  her  ear,  "  this  is  your  mamma,  and  you  must  love 
ner  very  much  because  she  loves  you." 

Lady  Hartledon's  arms  fondly  encircled  the  child,  who  began  to 
scream  fearfully  and  struggle  to  get  down. 

"  111  manners,  Maude,    said  the  earl. 

"  She's  afraid  of  her,"  spoke  up  the  young  viscoimt:  "  we  are  alwsys 
afraid  of  bad  people." 

The  observation  passed  momentarily  unnoticed,  for  Maude,  whom 
Lady  Hartledon  had  been  obliged  to  release,  would  not  be  paxiified.  "Bat 
when  calnii  supervened,  the  earl  turned  to  his  Son,  whd  was'  assiltitfg 
himself  to  some  of  the  dowager's  salad. 
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^*  What  did  I  hear  you  say  about  *  bad  pfople,'  Edward  ?" 

**  She,"  answered  the  boy,  pointing  a  slice  of  the  dripping  pine-apple 
towards  Lady  Hartledou*  "  She  shan't  touch  Maude.  She's  come  here 
to  beat  us  and  to  hate  us,  and  Til  kick  her  if  she  touches  me." 

The  earl  choked  down  his  passion.  An  unipistakable  look  at  the 
countess  dowager,  and  then  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  silence.  Carrying 
the  little  girl  in  one  arm,  he^  grasped  the  boy  in  the  other,  and  opening 
the  door  he  shouted  out  for  a  servant,  in  a  voice  that  brought  several  to 
him  on  the  run. 

''  Take  these  children  to  the  nursery." 

His  wife's  face  was  painfully  flushed,  and  she  could  with  difficulty  re- 
strain her  tears.  Mr.  Carr  appeared  to  be  examining  the  painted  land- 
scape on  his  handsome  dessert-plate,  and  the  spangles  were  bent  over 
the  salad,  enjoying  it  with  perfect  unconcern.  Lord  Hartledon  stood  an 
instant  before  resuming  his  seat. 

^^  Anne,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled,  in  spite  of  its  displeased 
tones,  '*  allow  me  to  beg  your  pardon :  and  I  do  it  with  heartfelt  shame 
that  this  gratuitous  insult  should  have  been  offered  you  in  my — in  your 
house.  A  day  or  two,  my  love,  will  serve  to  put  matters  on  their  right 
footing:  the  children  have  heen  tutored^ 

His  looks  and  words  were  again  pointedly  turned  on  Lady  Kirton,  but 
she  took  no  notice,  save  to  ask  a  question  in  an  equable  tone : 

"  Are  you  going  to  pass  round  the  port  to-day,  Lord  Hartledon  ?" 

When  the  ladies  retired,  the  earl  was  restless.  Mr.  Carr  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  it.     He  rose. 

'^  Excuse  me,  Hartledon,  if  I  run  away,  but  I  have  an  engagement. 
Make  my  adieu  to  Lady  Hartledon." 

"  Carr,  is  it  not  a  crying  shame  ? — enough  to  incense  a  man  ?" 

*'  It  is.     The  sooner  you  can  get  rid  of  her  the  better." 

When  the  earl  reached  the  drawing-room,  the  countess  dowager  was 
alone  in  it,  snoring  on  the  sofa  in  her  after-dinner  nap,  He  went  look- 
ing about  for  his  wife,  and  found  her  in  the  library,  which  was  not  lighted 
up,  standing  near  the  window  in  the  rays  of  the  street-lamps,  and — 
crying.  He  passed  his  arm  round  her,  and  laid  his  face  against  hers, 
feeling  as  if  he  could  cry  with  her. 

''  My  darling,  you  must  not  let  this  disturb  you." 

'^  Oh,  Fercivstl,  if  the  mischief  should  be  irremediable !  if  they  should 
never  look  upon  me  but  as  a  stepmother !  All  my  hopes  with  regard  to 
them  seem  to  be  thrown  back  upon  myself :  I  should  have  liked  to  go  to 
them  in  the  nursery  when  I  left  the  dining-room,  and  I  did  not  dare." 

**  Do  not  gprieve,  love.  They  are  too  young  for  the  poison  to  have 
settled.*" 

*'  I  was  thankful  for  one  thing — that  you  did  not  show  anger  to  them, 
poor  little  things.     It  would  have  made  it  worse." 

''  I  was  on  the  point  of  showing  something  more  than  anger  to  my 
young  Master  Elster,"  retorted  the  earl,  "  but  the  thought  came  that  I 
fihould  be  punishing  him  for  another's  fault,  and  it  checked  me.  We  must 
turn  that  woman  out." 

"  Percival,"  said  the  countess,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  we  will  do  nothing 
rude  or  unkind.  Remember,  she  is  your  late  wife's  mother.  I  hope  she 
will  soon  depart  of  her  own  accord ;  but  while  she  remains  I  shall  strive 
to  please  and  conciliate  her." 
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''  Please  and  conciHaie !"  echoed  the  earl.  ^'  Her!  Anne,  my  dear^ 
Aat  is  stretching  Christian  charity  very  far." 

^  I  think  not,"  smiled  Lady  Hartledon ;  <'  but  lihen  I  am  a  clergymaQ's 
daughter." 

''  I  will  not  submit  to  scenes  of  animosi W  shown  to  you.  I  ^shodd  lose 
esnunand  of  myself,  and  pitch  her  out  of  the  window." 

*'  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  any.  She  was  quite  civil  when  mi^ 
leame  up  from  dinner,  and " 

''  She  is  generally  civil  after  dinner,"  interrupted  the  earl ;  <<fibe  Iflkes 
her  share  of  wine." 

''*  And  asked  me  if  I  would  excuse  her  falHng  into  a  dose,  for  she  lever 
ftlt  well  without  it.'' 

Tiady  Hartledon  was  right,  and  they  had  no  more  scenes  from  i;he 
countess  dowager.  It  has  been  remarked,  once  before,  that  none  knew 
better  than  she  on  which  side  her  bread  was  buttered.  In  other  irards, 
ahe  was  a  mancsuvring,  worldly  old  woman,  very  poor,  and  when  she 
'found  she  could  make  no  impression  on  the  earl,  as  to  taking  his  cbiyreQ 
(not  that  her  anxiety  was  for  the  children,  but  for  the  snug  income  ^ 
counted  to  draw),  she  changed  her  tactics,  and  became  gracious  to  theoew 
countess,  for  out  of  the  house  she  was  determined  not  to  go:  itwasioo 
desirable  a  harbour  of  refuge,  as  occasion  required,  for  her  to  lose  her 
footing  in  it. 

II. 

As  the  years  went  on,  they  did  not  bring  altogether  comfort  to  the 
'house  of  Lord  Hartledon.  The  countess  dowager  retained  her  right  id  it 
-—if  right  it  may  be  called ;  she  was  by  far  too  wary  to  do  otherwiae^omd 
her  behaviour  to  the  Countess  of  Hartledon,  when  £ftce  to  face  with  her, 
was  mild  as  melted  butter.  But  somehow  she  contrived  to  retain,  or  per- 
petually to  renew,  her  influence  over  the  minds  and  feelings  of  thechiHreD, 
though  so  insidiously  was  it  done,  that  Lady  Hartledon  could  never  detect 
how  or  when,  or  openly  meet  it.  Neither  could  she  effectually  eoonleafft 
it.  The  countess  dowager's  visits  were  prolonged  and  frequent,  and  so 
sure  as  she  came,  so  sure  did  the  young  viscount  and  his  sister  become 
spiteful  to  their  stepmother,  and  full  of  ill-nature  and  revenge  to  Iter 
children.  Lady  Hartledon  was  kind,  judicious,  and  good ;  and  things 
irrould  lie  remedied  during  the  dowager's  absences,  so  as  to  promise 
a  complete  cure ;  but  whenever  the  old  lady  returned,  all  the  good  tvas 
nndone,  and  the  evil  broke  forth  again.  Lady  Hartledon  was  sorely  pe^ 
plexed :  she  did  not  like  to  deny  the  children  access  to  their  grandmo^, 
"who  was  more  nearly  related  to  them  than  she  herself  was :  bat  what 
pained  and  surprised  her  worse  than  anything  else,  was  the  'condact 
of  her  husband.  Fond  of  herself  as  he  was,  and  as  she  knew  bimsto  be, 
he,  in  the  petty  disputes  of  the  children,  invariably  todc  4he  part  of  ws 
first  wife's— to  the  glowing  satisfaction  of  the  countess  dowager.  No 
matter  how  glaringly  wrong  they  might  be,  how  full  of  tyranny  andqa*- 
vocation  towards  the  younger  ones,  Lord  Hartledon  excused  thetfihkr, 
and — to  use  the  expression  of  the  nurses — snubbed  the  younger;  and 
kind  and  Christian  though  Lady  Hartledon  was,  she  could  not  avoidfeel- 
ing  it  acutely. 

One  example  must  be  given.  Lord  Elster— friio  was  then  ten  ye«rs 
old,  his  little  brother  Reginald  being  four— tdid  not  seem 'W«l],Jodli)e 
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.fiuoity  medical  man  seitt  in  a  powder  wilih  the  stereotyped  direotion  ^^  To 
«]be  taken  at  bedtime.'"  The  two  boys  happened  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
jsmrsery,  the  viscount  sitting  quietly  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  close  te 
the  high  wire  fender,  for  he  felt  ill  and  shivering.  Of  course,  child-like, 
heiiad  the  greatest  possible  {aversion  to  medicine,  and  his  busy  thoughts 
were  running  upon  how  to  avoid  that  detestable  powder  lying  on  the 
mantelpieoe,  in  close  proximity  to  tthe  head  iiurse's  jam  pot.  The  nurse 
departed  on  :her  temporary  s})sence,  and  a  .bright  thought  occurred  to 
him. 

^^  Kegy,"  said  he  to  Ms  brother,  taking  down  the  pot,  ^'  look  ^t  this 
jam  :  isn't  it  nice  ?  it's  raspberry  and  currant." 

Little  Reginald  bent  over  the  tempting  compound,  and  his  mouth 
watered. 

"  I'll  give  it  you  every  bit  to  eat  before  nurse  comes  back,"  continuad 
H^he  young  lord,  helping  himself -to  a  spoonful  or  two  by  way  of  augment- 
ing the  other's  longing,  *'  if  you'll  eat  this  first." 

Heginald  Elster  cast  a  look  upon  the  powder  his  brother  .exhihited, 
which  was  of  a  somewhat  yellowish  cast.  "  What  is  it  ?"  lisped  he, 
^'something  good ?" 

'^Delicious.  It's  just  come  in  &om  the  sweetstuff  shop.  It's  -the 
sugar  they  use  to  candy  their  fruit  with.  Open  your  mouth — >wide ; 
that's  not  wide  enough  ;  stretch  it  out." 

Reginald  did  as  he  was  bid  :  he  opened  his  mouth  to  its  utmost  width, 
:aiid  :the  viscount  shot  in  the  powder. 

Now  it  happened  to  be  that  drug,  familiarly  known  as  "Dover's 
.powder,"  particularly  bitter  and  nauseous.  The  child  found  it  so,  and 
set  up  a  succession  of  piercing  shrieks,  which  arose  the  whole  house.  The 
.nurse  rushed  in,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Hartledon,  both  of  whom  were 
.dressing  for  dinner,  rushed  in.  There  stood  Reginald,  coughing,  choking, 
spitting,  and  roaring  ;  and  there  sat  my  lord,  devouring  the  last  of  the 
jam.  With  time  and  difficulty  the  facts  were  elidted  from  the  younger 
child,  and  the  elder  scorned  to  deay  them. 

'^  What  a  wicked,  treacherous,  greedy  Turk  you  must  be !"  ejaculated 
the  nurse,  who  was  often  in  hot  water  with  the  viscount. 

^^  But  Reginald  need  not  have  screamed  so,"  testily  interposed  Lord 
Hartledon.  ^'  I  thought  one  of  them  must  be  on  fire.  You  naughty 
child,  why  did  you  scream  ?"  he  continued,  giving  Reginald  a  tap  on  tfa^ 


^' Any  child  would  have  screamed  at  being  so  taken  by  surprise,"  said 
XsAy  Hartledon.  ^'It  is  Edward  who  is  in  faulty  not  Reginald,  and  it 
is  he  who  deserves  punishment." 

"  And  he  should  have  it,  if  he  were  my  son,"  muttered  the  nurse, 
under  her  breath,  as  she  flounced  off  with  the  iunhappy  Reginald.  ''  A 
great  ^eedy  boy,  to  swallow  down  every  bit  of  the  jam  pot,  and  never 
give  his  dear  little  brother  a  taste;,  after  poisoning  him  with  that  nasty 
f»wder!" 

The  viscount  Tose,  and  cast  a  look  of  defiance  after  the  nurse.  '^  The 
powder's  good  enough  for  him-:  he  is  nothing  but. a  young  brat,  and  I 
am  Lord  Ebter." 

Lady  Sartledon  felt  provoked.  Perhaps  the  reader  would  have  been 
so,  in  her  plaoe.  '^  What  is  that  you  say,  Edward  p"  she  Asked,  laying 
ber  Jbaod  upoa  this  shoulder  in  ireprovaL 
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<<  Let  me  alone,  mamma.  He*ll  never  be  anything  but  Begy  Ekter, 
and  powder  is  proper  for  him,  and  his  grandpapa's  an  old  parson.  I 
shall  be  Earl  of  Hartledon,  and  jam's  proper  for  me,  and  it's  all  £ur 
that  I  should  put  upon  him." 

Lady  Hartledon  turned  to  her  husband.  '^  Is  this  to  be  suffered  ? 
Will  you  allow  it  to  pass  without  correction  ?" 

*^  He  means  nothing,"  said  the  earl :  *^  do  you,  Edward,  my  boy  ?" 

'*  Oh  yes,  papa,  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  shall  stand  up  for  myself  and 
Maude." 

Th^  earl  made  no  remonstrance :  he  only  drew  the  boy  to  him,  with  a 
gesture  of  affection. 

Lady  Hartledon,  hurt  almost  to  tears,  quitted  the  room.  But  she  had 
scarcely  reached  her  own,  when  she  remembered  that  she  had  left  a 
brooch  in  the  nursery,  which  she  had  been  about  to  put  in  her  dress  when 
alarmed  by  the  screams  of  Beginald.  She  went  back  for  it,  and  stood 
almost  confounded  at  what  she  saw.  The  earl,  sitting  down,  had  clasped 
his  son  in  his  arms,  and  was  sobbing  over  him,  loud,  bitter  sobs,  such  as 
man  rarely  gives  vent  to. 

'^  Papa,  Regy  and  the  other  two  are  not  going  to  put  me  and  Maude 
out  of  our  places,  are  they  ?     We  are  your  own  children,  are  w«  not  ?" 

''  Yes,  yes,  my  boy,  no  one  shall  put  you  out,"  answered  the  earl,  as 
he  pressed  passionate  kisses  on  the  boy's  face ;  '^  I  will  stand  by  you  for 


ever." 


Lady  Hartledon  left  her  brooch  where  it  was,  and  crept  back  to  her 
room. 

Presently  the  earl  came  in,  the  traces  of  emotion  so  far  removed  from 
his  features  that,  had  Lady  Hartledon  not  known,  she  might  not  have 
observed  them.  She  had  dismissed  her  maid,  and  had  sat  down  alone, 
indulging  in  bitter  ruminations.  The  earl  came  up,  and  taking  her  band, 
spoke  in  an  affectionate  tone. 

<<  Anne,  forgive  me,"  he  murmured,  "  if  you  felt  what  I  said  just  now, 
or,  rather,  what  I  did  not  say,  as  a  slight  to  you  or  our  children.  I  did 
not  intend  it  as  such :  but  I  cannot  punish  Edward. ** 

^'  Why  did  you  ever  make  me  your  wife  ?"  sighed  Lady  H^artledoi^ 
drawing  her  hand  away. 

**ph,  Anne  I  do  nut  you  render  me  more  wretched  than;  L -am,  and 
begin  to  visit  my  sins  upon  me  by  coldness  or  reproaches." 

'<  When  I  married  you,"  she  resumed,  <*  I  hoped  that  should  other 
children  be  bom  to  you,  you  would  at  least  love  them  equally  with  your 
first:  your  behaviour  to  me  then  led  roe  to  expect  it.  What  have  my 
children  done  to  you,  that  you  should  take  this  aversion  to  them  ?" 

''  Anne !  Recid  your  good  sense  and  your  reason.  I  love  your 
children ;  I  have  taken  no  aversion  to  them." 

'*  It  is  scareely  worth  while  to  say  so  to  me,  when  your  acts  speak  so 
differently.     You  are  not  commonly  just  to  them." 

The  earl  bent  down  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  <<  The  danger  is,  Anne^ 
that  I  should  love  your  children  better,  far  better,  than  Maude's.  It 
would  be  so,  under  any  other  cireumstaaoes." 

*'  Under  what  other  circumstances  ?     You  speak  obscurely/' 

<<  My  life  is  a  burden  to  me,"  was  the  unintelligible  rejoinder  of  the 
earl ;  ^<  do  not  you,  my  best  and  dearest,  do  not  you  increase  it" 

Lady  Hartledon  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  spoke  in  a  kinder  tone.  ^^I 
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have  long  thought  that  some  grief  is  preyiug  on  your  spirits :  Percival, 
if  I  am  indeed  to  you  what  I  once  was,  let  me  share  and  soothe  it." 

*'  Now,  Anne,  do  not  take  fancies.  There's  nothing  to  share  or  to 
soothe :  what  should  there  be  ?'' 

The  answer  was  not  propitiatory,  and  Lady  Hartledon,  checked  and 
chilled,  disdained  to  pursue  the  theme.  '*  At  least  you  should  strive  to 
treat  the  children  with  more  apparent  justice,"  she  coldly  observed,  as 
she  rose  to  go  down  to  dinner. 

'*  I  am  just ;  I  wish  to  be  just,"  broke  forth  the  earl,  in  an  impasnoned 
tone,  '*  but  I  cannot  be  severe  with  Eld  ward  and  Maude." 

Another  powder  was  procured  for  Lord  Elster,  and  amidst  much  fight- 
ing and  resistance  a  part  of  it  was  got  down  his  throat.  Lady  Hartledon 
was  in  his  room  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

"  You  look  very  hot,  Edward,"  she  said.     "  How  do  you  feel  ?" 

'^  My  throat's  sore,  mamma,  and  my  legs  could  not  find  a  cold  sheet  all 
night.     Feel  ray  hand." 

It  was  a  child's  answer,  sufficiently  expressive  for  one  burning  with 
fever.  Lady  Hartledon  gave  him  some  tea,  and  sent  word  to  the  doctor 
to  make  his  visit  as  soon  as  possible. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  asked  the  dowager,  when  Lady 
Hartledon  descended  to  breakfast.  *'  He  did  not  seem  very  ill  yesterday." 

''  I  do  not  like  his  symptoms,"  observed  Lady  Hartledon :  ^^  I  fear  I 
know  what  they  indicate." 

^*  What  do  you  fear,  Anne?"  hastily  inquired  the  earl. 

*'  Nay,"  answered  she,  '^  there  is  no  need  to  infect  you  with  my  fears. 
I  may  be  wrong.     Mr.  Brook  will  soon  be  here." 

The  dowager  caught  the  word  '*  infect,"  and  applied  it  in  a  manner  not 
thought  of  by  Lady  Hartledon.  She  rose  up  from  her  seat;  her  face 
turned  pale  in  spite  of  the  pearl  powder  on  her  nose  and  the  carmine  on 
her  cheeks,  and  her  teeth  began  to  chatter. 

'<  It's  small-pox !  If  I  have  a  horror  of  one  calamity  more  than  another, 
it's  that  dreadful,  disfiguring  small-pox.  I  knowit*s  that.  Lady  Hartledon, 
and  I  would  not  stop  in  a  house  where  it  was  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     I  might  catch  it  and  be  marked  !" 

The  dowager  commenced  her  war-dance.  Lady  Hartledon  beg^d  her 
to  be  compo^,  assuring  her  she  did  not  think  the  symptoms  to  be  those 
of  the  dreaded  disorder. 

"  How  should  you  know  ?"  retorted  the  dowager — "  how  should  any- 
body know  ?    Have  in  Pepps  directly." 

*'  You  had  better  compose  yourself,  ma'am,  and  eat  your  breakfast," 
said  Lord  Hartledon.  "  Old  people,  like  you" — he  had  nearly  committed 
himself — *'  like  you  and  I,  do  not  ordinarily  take  disorders  from  children." 

"  I  can't  be  composed  ;  I  can't  eat :  who  could,  with  this  horror  upon 
them  ?     Is  Pepps  sent  for  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Hartledon :  •'  I  have  less  confidence  in  Sir  Alexander 
than  I  have  in  Mr.  Brook." 

"Confidence  in  that  Brook!"  uttered  the  dowager,  "a  common,  over- 
worked  apothecary !  Never  M.D.'d,  never  even  knighted,  never  been  to 
court,  never  anytning !  Elster's  life  may  be  in  danger,  and  he  Is  my 
grandchild,  and  I  insist  on  Pepps  being  fetched  to  him." 

**  yexy  well,"  replied  Lady  Hartledon ;  and  she  wrote  a  note  to  Sir 
Alexander. 
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Mr,  Brook  "was  out  when  sent  for,  and  Stir  Alexander  arrived  &st 
Just  the  flame  pompous  little  man  who  had  attended  the  late  Countess  of 
Hartledon,  the  «ame  snow-white  hair,  and  the  same  dbony  cane  iwxth  its 
silver  head,  which  he  was  never  seen  without — there  was  a  joke  in  the 
medical  profesaion  that  he  took  it  to  hed  with  him.  He  looked  at  the 
ohild,  jasked  a  few  bland  questions  of  Lady  Hartledon,  and  a  few  crabbed 
ones  of  the  nmse,  and  wrote  a  prescription.  He  did  not  say  what  the 
illness  might  be :  he  was  a  man  who  never  hazarded  a  premature 
opnion.     As  he  was  leaving  the  chamber,  a  servant  .accosted  him. 

"  Lady  Kirton  wishes  to  see  you,  sir/' 

The  eonnless  dowager  had  been  arming  herself  against  infection :  she 
.had  disposed  of  a  pound  of  camphor  amongst  her  gauzes,  and  she  held  a 
handkerchief,  saturated  with  spirits  of  camphor,  before  her  nose  and 
mouth. 

*^  Well,  Bepps,"  cried  she,  dodgbg  from  him  as  he  advanced,  so  as  to 
keep  a  safe  distance  between  them,  ''  what  is  it  P" 

^'  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Lady  Kirton," 
Tejoined  the  doctor,  who  was  excessively  irritated,  .and  not  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  at  the  dowager's  want  of  ceremony  towards  him.  ^'  la 
like  «arly  -stage  of  a. disorder  it  can  rarely  be  done  with  certaioty." 

**  Now  don't  let  us  have  any  of  that  professional  humbug,  Pepps,"  re- 
joined her  ladyship,  speaking  through  the  fumes  of  camphor.  *'You 
doctors  know  a  common  disorder  as  soon  as  you  see  it,  only  you  think  it 
looks  wise  not  to  say.     Is  it  small-pox  ?^' 

'*  Not  impossible." — The  dowager  gasped,  and  held  the  handkerchief 
closer. — "  But  I  do  not  observe  any  symptoms  of  that  malady  develop- 
ing themselves  ;at  present.     I  think  I  may  say  it  is  not  small-pox." 

"  Good  patience,  Pepps !  you'll  frighten  me  into  it.  It  is,  aad  it 
isn't. I — ^what  do  you  mean  ?     What  is  it,  if  it's  not  that  p" 

*'  I  may  be  able  to  tell  after  a  second  visit.  Good  morning,  L«dy 
Kirton,"  smd  he,  backing  out.  *'  Take  care  you  don't  do  yourself  an 
injury  with  too  much  camphor.     It  is  exciting." 

In  a  short  .period,  Mr.  Brook  arrived.  When  he  had  seen  the  dald 
and  was  alone  with  Lady  Hartledon,  she  explained  that  the  countess 
•dowager  had  wished  -Sir  Alexander  Pepps  called  in,  and  showed  him  the 
prescription  just  written.     He  read  it  and  laid  it  down. 

"  My  lady,"  said  he,  '*  I  must  venture  to  disagree  ^th  that  prescrip- 
tion. Lord  £lster'<s  eymptoms  are  those  of  scarlet  fever,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  administer  it.  Sir  Alexander  stands  of  course  much  higher 
than  I.doiin  the  profession,  but  my  practice  with  children  is  lai^r  than 
bis." 

"I 'feared -it  was  scarlet  fever,"  answered  Lady  Hartledon.  ^<  What 
is  .to  be  (done?  I  have  every  confidence  in  you,  Mr.  Brook,  and  were 
Lord  Elster  my  own  child,  I  should  know  how  to  jaot.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  give  him  this  prescription  ?  You  may  speak  to 
me  confidentially." 

^'Notxlangerous,  my  lady :  it  is  a  prescription  that  will  do  no  harm 
and  no  good.  I  auspect  Sir  Alexander  could  .not  detect  the  nature  of 
the  illness,  And  iwrote  this  'merely  to  gain  .time.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
custom  so  to  do.  Itx  my  opinion,  not  :an  hour  should  be  lost  in  giriug 
him. a  fisr  more  efficacious  .medicine :  early  treatment  is  eveiythiDg  in 
scarlet  fever." 
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Lady  Havtledon  had  been  jri^idly  making  up  her  mind.  '<  Send  in 
what  you  think  right  to  be  .taken  immediately,"  she  said,  ^'  and  meet  Sir 
AliKcander  here  in  consnltation  later." 

Another  servant  was  on  the  'Watch  for  Mr.  Brook,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  dowa|^er,  whose  handkerchief  had  just  received  a  fresh  satura- 
tion. 

^^  Now,  Brook,"  cried  she,  sharply,  *<  speak  ,up.     What  is  it?" 

^^JiJAdam,"  was  his  reply,  '^  I  think  it  will  turn  out  to  be  scarlet 
fever." 

The  dowager  -shrieked  .and  backed  against  the  wall.  ^'  I  have  never 
.bad  It,  I  have  never  had  it !  Oh,  mercy,  that's  a  thing  that  kills  people. 
What  on  roarth  .possesBed  you  to  find  out  that  it  was  (hat  ?"  she  added, 
irascibly,  turning  her  consternation  on  Mr.  Brook. 

^'I  am  sorry  to  have  had  no  other  alternative,  your  ladyship,"  eried 
Mr.  Brook. 

« For  goodness' sake,  man,  go  away :  don't  stop  here  to  infect  me. 
Soafilet  fever  I" 

,Scavlet  fever  it  turned  out  to  be,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  Lord  Elster 
>was  in  imminent  danger,  the  ^oat  >being  the  chief  part  affected.  The 
faonae  was  in  commotion,  and  the  dowager  worse  than  anybody  in  it. 
.A  complication  of  fears  beset  her :  first  was  her  own  terror  of  taking  the 
disorder,  and  next  «was  the  litUe  less  abject  dread,  ihaA>  death  might  re- 
move J^^andchild,- and  .80  exalt  little  Reginald  into  Viscount  Ekter 
and  fiiture  £arl  of  Hartledon.  The  dowager,  in  this  latter  fear,  lost  her 
fOautien,  and  was  like  a  woman  possessed :  she  braved  infection,  and 
vusbed  into  the  presence  of  the  doctors,  the  fumes  of  camphor  scenting 
the  whole  house. 

.Sir  Alexander  Pepps  (recommended  leeches  to  the  throat :  Mr.  Brook 
dioapproved  of  them.  "  It  is  the  one  chance  now  for  his  life^"  said  Sir 
.Al^ander. 

''  It  is  removing  nearly  all  chance  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Brook. 

'^  I  dread  leeches  to  the  throat.  Sir  Alexander,"  interposed  Lady 
iBbtctledon,  "  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so.  I  have  twice  seen 
them  applied  in  scarlet  fever,  and  the  patients,  one  a  young  lady,  the 
other  a  child,  in  <both  cases  died." 

^'  My  lady,  I  have  given  my  opinion,"  curtly  returned  the  physician. 
"  They  are  necessary  in  Lord  Bister's  case." 

"  I  do  not  say  the  .keehes  will  kill  him,"  interposed  Mr.  Brook,  ''  but 
I  am  sure  they  will  render  the  danger  greater." 

TIhe  countess  appealed  to  her  husband.  '^  It  is  you.  Lord  Hartledon, 
who  must  decide  which  course  shall  be  pursued." 

<'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  earl,  who  never  had  an  opinion 
of  his  own  in  his  life ;  '^  I  am  not  a  doctor.  Can't  you  decide,  Anne ; 
you  «know  more  about  children  than  I  do." 

^<  J  would  ^do  so  without  jfche  hesitation  of  a  moment,  weie  it  my  own 
child,"  she  replied.     *'  I  would  not  allow  them  to  be  put  on." 

''!No,  you  would  rather  see  him  die,"  interrupted  ^e  dowager,  who 
ovborheard  the  .words,  and  most  intemporately  and  unjustifiably  answered 
them  :  ''  you  have  not  forgotten  that  your  son  .would  then  be  Viscount 
Bister." 

How  was  it  possible  for  Lady  Hartledon  to  interfere  jafter  that  speech? 
Sir  Alexander  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  the  leeches  were  applied,  four 
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on  either  side  the  throat,  Mr.  Brook  emphatically  asserting  that  he 
*^  washed  his  hands  "  of  the  measure.  Before  they  came  off,  the  conse- 
quences were  apparent :  the  throat  was  swollen  outwards,  on  hoth  sides, 
as  large  as  an  egg ;  and,  within,  it  appeared  to  he  closing. 

Sir  Alexander  saw  his  error.  **  There  must  he  something  peculiar  in 
Lord  Elster's  constitution,"  he  muttered  :  '<  it  would  not  have  happened 
in  another."  Of  course  anything  wrong  always  is  in  the  *^  constitution;" 
never  in  the  treatment.  All  that  could  be  done  was,  to  endeavour  to 
counteract  the  mischief  by  external  applications. 

Evening  came  on.  Lady  Hartledon,  Mr.  Brook,  and  the  nurse  sat  by 
the  child,  who  was  lying  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  breathing  with 
difficulty.  Lady  Hartledon  saw  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse  appear  in 
his  countenance. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  Edward !"  she  uttered,  mentally.  "  Is  hope  leaving 
us?"  she  breathed  in  the  surgeon's  ear. 

The  surgeon  rose  and  leaned  over  the  bed.  "  My  lady,  I  cannot  be 
sure :  I  fear  it  has  left.     Would  not  Lord  Hartledon  like  to  see  him  ?" 

The  countess  softly  left  the  room  and  encountered  Hedges,  who  was 
coming,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  to  inquire  after  him,  sent  by  the  earl.  The 
earl  had  not  been  near  the  child  for  hours ;  he  had  paced,  without  inter- 
mission, the  apartments  below,  despatching  Hedges  incessantly  for  news. 
Lady  Hartledon  entered  the  library  and  approached  him. 

*^  Percival,"  she  said,  controlling  her  own  tears,  not  to  distress  him, 
"  I  bring  you  no  good  tidings." 

The  earl  took  her  hand  within  his  arm  and  drew  her  along  with  him 
in  his  striding,  his  eyes  fixed,  as  before,  on  the  carpet.  He  made  no 
other  answer. 

'<  Do  not  grieve  as  those  who  are  without  hope,"  she  said,  her  tears 
breaking  forth  ;  ^'  he  will  be  in  a  far  better  world,  and  you  will  join  him 
some  time.  I  know  it  is  a  hard  moment  to  enjoin  resignation ;  but  what 
else  can  I  do?" 

*<  Has  death  come  ?"  asked  the  earl. 

^'  Not  yet ;  but  Mr.  Brook  fears  it  is  very  near.  Will  you  come  and 
see  him  ?" 

Lord  Hartledon  stopped,  and  clasped  his  hands  together  in  a  reverent 
attitude. 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  he  fervently  ejaculated.     "  What  a  relief!" 

^*  You  misunderstood  me,"  interrupted  the  countess,  much  distressed 
that  it  should  be  so.     ''  I  did  not  say  he  was  better." 

**  I  understood  you  to  say  he  was  dying — to  imply  that  he  was  all  but 
gone." 

^'  Yes,  I  did  say  so,"  she  returned,  wonderingly. 

"  Then  I  thank  Heaven  for  its  g^eat  mercy." 

Lady  Hartledon  staggered  back  from  her  husband,  and  stared  at  bim 
in  dismay,  firmly  believing  that  the  grief  had  turned  his  brain.  The  earl 
divined  her  fears. 

**  You  think  I  am  mad,  Anne.  I  am  less  so  than  I  have  been  for 
years.  With  my  boy's  death  the  inward  fever  is  abating :  it  has  been 
racking  me  all  this  while." 

Her  face  became  blanched  with  terror.  Madness  had  undoubtedly 
overtaken  Lord  Hartledon. 
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BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 
De    SaCY  :    "  VARI]&Tis    LiTTteAIRES."* 

It  is  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  M.  de  Sacy  became  connected  with 
ihe  Journal  des  Debats.  He  has  laboured  at  one  kind  of  labour,  he 
tells  us,  his  whole  life  long.  He  has  written  newspaper  articles,  and 
nothing  else.  And  his  labours  have  been  confined  to  the  Journal  des 
Dehats  alone.     In  four  words,  voila  touie  son  histoire. 

He  never  dreamed  of  writing  a  book,  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  charm- 
ing Preface  to  this  collection  of  reprinted  Essays.  Neither  his  tastes, 
nor  his  turn  of  mind,  nor  the  strength  of  his  "  temperament"  perhaps, 
led  him  toward  studies  that  are  fit  only  for  long-winded  students.  He 
has  been  an  immense  writer,  day  after  day,  forgetting  yesterday's  article 
in  preparing  to-morrow's,  nor  ever  foreseeing  that  a  moment  would 
arrive  when  he  should  have  a  &ncy  for  collecting  certain  of  these  fugi- 
tive pages,  in  order  to  compose  a  something  less  ephemeral,  to  which  he 
might,  as  now  he  does,  attach  his  name. 

Criticism  was  but  a  secondary  occupation  with  M.  de  Sacy  during  the 
first  twenty  of  these  thirty  years.  From  the  month  of  February,  1828, 
when  he  joined  the  Journal  des  Dehats^  to  that  of  December,  1848,  his 
main  business  was  political  polemics,  which  formed  his  daily  work  and 
his  daily  anxiety.  During  those  twenty  years,  there  was  no  discussion 
of  any  public  importance  in  which  he  did  not  take  part.  '^  Vie  labo- 
rieuse  et  devorante,"  he  may  well  call  it,  ''  qui  use  les  plus  forts,  pour  peu 
qu'ils  aient  de  d^licatesse  dans  la  conscience  et  de  sensibility  dans  Tame !" 
It  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  improvisation,  this  life  of  the  journalist,  which 
consumes  and  exhausts  his  talent,  without  offering  him  other  reward  than 
the  success  of  a  day,  and  the  esteem  of  i^  moment.  And  yet  a  noble 
life,  M.  de  Sacy  maintains,  whatever  may  be  thought  and  said  of  it. in 
the  present  day— referring,  of  course,  to  his  own  land.  No  waste  of 
talent  after  all,  he  affirms,  if  that  talent  be  devoted  to  patriotic  uses — if 
it  be  to  the  love  of  justice  and  right  that  its  labours  and  watchings  are 
consecrated.  '*  For  my  part,"  he  says,  <^  when  I  take  a  review  of  these 
forgotten  leaves,  in  which  for  twenty  years  I  have  recorded  my  daily 
sentiments  and  opinions,  I  find  again  in  them  my  then  ardent  emotions ; 
my  heart  beats  again  as  I  read  them ;  my  whole  existence  seems  to  be 
unrolling  itself  before  me.  Here  I  see  the  day  when  I  joined  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  a  very  young  man,  and  a  very  inexperienced  one, 
but  desirous,  for  all  that,  of  tsJdng  part  in  the  constitutional  struggles  of 
the  time,  and  of  contributing  by  my  pen  to  the  support  of  the  Chairter 
and  the  throne.  Here  I  see  the  first  article  I  hazanled,  trembling  as  I 
did  so,  in  that  journal  which  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  had 

been  so  distinguished  by  its  critical  ability — the  criticisms  of  Geoffrey^ 

_i  ,,..,. , 

*  Vari^t^i  litt^raires,  morales  et  historiques.    Par  M.  S.  de  Sacy,  de  TAca- 
d^mie fraofaise.    Paris:  Didier.    1858. 
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and  Dussault,  and  HofPmann,  and  Feletz — and  wbich  had  just  gained 
still  greater  celebrity  from  its  prolonged  conflicts  with  M.  de  Villele, 
crowned  by  the  electoral  triumphs  of  1827 ;  in.  that  journal  to  which, 
moreover,  M.  de  Salvandy,  M.  Yillemain,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  were 
contributing.  Before  my  article  was  g^ven  to  the  public,  it  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  cl)ief  editor,  M.  Bertin  ^ne,  and  of 
his  brother,  M.  Bertin  de  Yauz,  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, — ^both  of  them  charming  you 
as  much  by  their  afiBability  and  the  ^oiob  de  hmr  aaoumi^  as^  tliey 
daunted  you  by  the  exactness  and^aetty  of  their' eqm/S;  theiFoonsiuBE-' 
mate  experience,  and  the  clear  strong  terseness  of  th^  language.  ])fe. 
BerUn  the  ^der  had  something  more  smotn  and  imposing  in  his  lodcs^ 
M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  something  more  lively  and  piercing.  ThejF  bot& 
ini^rired  me  with  a  feeling  of  fear  mingled  widi  gratitude  and  affection, 
nor  could  I  breathe  freely  as  long  as  I  saw  them-  reading  in  a»low  voise 
the  first  essays  of  my  pen.  The  judgment'  of  the  public -wa9  fiur  less- 
alarming  to  me." 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  1828,  the  year  of  his  d^but,  is  a  memosabJe 
one  to  M.  de  Sacy.  M.  de  Martignac  was  minister,  and  was  supported' 
by  the  Journal  des  DSbtits,  then  at  the  height  of  iiks<  influence  and'  lei* 
nown.  Our  author  expresses  his  entire  oonviction  that  in  supperttag' 
M.  de  Martignac  to  the  last — and  dus  minister,  he  thinks,  only-  wanted, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  decision  and  vigour  of  character,  to  have  savedi  the 
Ilestoration — ^he  and  his  collaborateurs  did  their  plain  duty  towards  iha^ 
king  and  towards  France.  ^^  It  is  one  of  iiie  souvenirs  of  mj  life  for 
which  I  honour  and  upon  which  I  congratulate  myself  the  most.  I  am. 
happy  not  to  have  made  my  debut  as  a  journalist  in  the  ranks- o6the> 
opposition.  I  love  constituted  authority,  love  it  f^m  judgment  and^ 
taste  ;  I  have  always  defended  it  with  pleaisure;  I  have  nev<er  attaeleed  li? 
witiiout  regret,  and  almost  remorse.  It  is,  to  my  thinking,  so  little  tcp 
be  envied  !  we  owe  so  much  gratitude  to  those  who  are  good  enough  to' 
chaise  themselves  with  the  horrible  burden  of  governing  others  T 

In  two  out  of  three  Parisian  journalists,  this  might  read  like  ironyi. 
But  M.  de  Sacy  is  simple  and  serious  in  his  protestations.  Ris  retro^* 
spect  of  1828  leaves  him  a  clear  conscience,  as  a  champion  of  ^tm' 
monarchy.  The  year  1830,  that  "sombre  and  memorable  ye»',"  leaves 
him  not  quite  so  easy  in  his  mind,  though  the  nation  had  but  too  much! 
reason  on  its  side  against  the  monarch — and  Malheureuse  Franeet 
Maiheureux  roi!  was  the  cry  of  t^e  Journal  des  Debats^on  the  veiy' 
day  of  M.  de  Poiignac's  elevation  to  power.  During  tihie  eleven  mondw 
that  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Martignac  and  that  of  Ch»4es  X.,  the' 
Debats  was  miremitting  in  its  warnings  and  remonstrances.  But  tfas* 
Glorious  Days  found  and  left  M.  de  Sacy,  at  least,  in  no  rapture  o£  vain- 
glory. His  pen,  he  hopes,  had  done  the  state  some  service,  and  iiieTCK' 
fbre  the  ousted  Bourbons  some  disservice.  " Nevertheless,  it  is  aheajvy* 
lesponsibility  to  have  taken  part  in  a  revolution,  however  feeble  thaik 
part  may  have  been.''  For  his  part,  Intimate  and  necessary  a9  hm* 
veckon9  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  main  impression^  it  leaves  on  Yam 
mind  appears  to  be  one  of  profound  repug^nanee  to  that  resort  to  fexeey 
which  ensures^  victory  to  a.  cause  only  at  ihe  coat  of  its  purity^  and  stig- 
matises right  itself  with  a  something  of  violence  and  l)^tdi<^  whidkiB» 
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never  effaced.  Applying;  or  adjuBtiDg",  tibese*  piinciples  to  the  new 
r%ime,  M.  de  Sacy  did  his  best,  for  seven  teen  years  together;  to- 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Louis- Philippe,  and-  to  cheek  idle*  excesses*  of 
democratic  licence. 

For  seventeen  years*  he  bore  the  burden  and  hesd;  of  the  day.  Not  that 
he  claims  a  chieftain's  place,  or  assumes  a  commander^s'  tltie;  fbr  he* 
modestly  styles  himself  '<  olracur  soldat  de  la  presse,"  who  '*  ansiste^'^ 
however,  at  every  battle  that  was*  fought^  and  disdbiarged  his  piece  m 
every  encounter,  and  stood  firm  at  his  post,  vnthout  a  wish  to  be  ptfo*^ 
moted,  and  only  too  happy  to  march  under  leaders^^  wHo'  '^  \vould  hav0 
continued  invincible  had  they  but  continued  united."  Of  the  editonSi 
and  contributors  with  whom  he  had  cast  in  hid  Ibty  M'.  de  Sacy  writes  in 
a  tone  of  admiration  as  generous  as  it  is  rare.  After  again  paying* 
homage  to  the  ^incomparable  good  sense"  of  the  brothers  Bertin,  he 
speaks  of  the  same  spirit  as  perpetuated  in  their  successors,  M.  Armand 
Bertin,  too  soon  snatched  away  from  those  who  loved  him,  and 
M.  Edouard  Bertin,  "who  at  the  present  time  so  worthily  fills  Y&s 
brother's  place."  Among  the  ridacteurs^  properly  so  called;  M.  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin  <*  held  imquestionably  the  first  rank.  T  followed  him; 
devoting  m3rself  to  the  long  discussions  and  fatigues  of  newspaper 
polemics.  Others  came  at  a  later  period',  who  are  suffi^cientiy  known  ta 
the  public.  It  will  be  enough  to  name  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury,  M.  Alloury, 
M.  Michel  Chevalier,  M.  John  Lemoinne."*  M.  de  Sacy's  modesty 
admits,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  business,  "if  he  may  be  allowed 
that  expression" — le  gros  de  la  besogne — ^feU  to  his  share.  He  had  to  go'» 
to  the  Chambers,  and  for  long  hours  "assist"  at*  those  "heroic  tiltings 
of  the  tribune,"  with  mind  on  the  frdl  stretch,  and  heart  at  £eyer  heat ; 
then,  in  the  evening,  to  seize  his  pen,  retrace  the  sitting  with  rapid* 
strokes,  and  reproduce  its  political  meaning  and  its  oratorical  efiect  fi>r 
the  public  at  large.  Nights  of  agitation,  he  continues,  followed  these 
days  of  emotion.  "  It  was  never  with  sang-froid  that  I  could  be  present 
at  a  great  parliamentary  debate.  I  shuddered  indignantly  with  Casimir 
Perier.  A  discourse  by  M.  Guizot,  by  M.  Thiers,  or  by  ihe  Due  de  Broglie^ 
moved  me  to  my  inmost  soul.  Even  after  I  had  finished*  writing,  I  only 
regained  my  tranquillity  by  slow  degrees.  Then  again  I  had  to  reply  to 
the  other  journals,  nearly  all  of  which  were  opposed  to  us ;  to  defend  the 
revolution  and  the  dynasty  of  July  against  the  legitimists;  the  throne 
against  the  republicansj  the  government  policy  against  the  opposition ; 
but  too  happy  when  we  did  not  meet  in  this  opp6sition  with  names  that 
were  dear  to  us,  with  friends  whom  we  could  not  attack  vnthout  regret, 
and  whom  we  did  not  wound  without  also  wounding  ourselves."  M.  de 
Sacy  then  proceeds  to  show  what  endless  work  this  polemical  journalism 
was — how,  one  question  disposed  of,  a  hundred  others  succeeded,  equally 
capable  of  vexing,  and  with  equal  claims  to  be  vexed;  After  the  hereditary 
peerage  question  came  that  of  electoral  reform ;  after  the  laws  of  Septem- 
ber, the  long  debates  on  the  celebrated  maxim :  "  Le  roi  r^gne  et  ne  goU" 
veme  pas ;"  after  the  Paris  fortifications,  the  envenomed  dispute  about 
the'  University  and  the  Jesuits;  and  the  thousand' incidental'  politics  of  &e 
day  i  to  say  nothing  of  great  crisee,  emeutes,  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 
king,  changes  of  ministry,  and  general  elections.  ^  Not  a  day  of  relaxa- 
tion,  not  a  moment  of  rest.     Our  hands  never  dropped  l£e  pen.    I  had 
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determined  within  myself  to  remain  sur  la  breche.  And  there  I  did  re- 
main to  the  yery  last.  The  banquets  of  1848  found  me  at  my  post 
That,  alas !  was  my  final  campaign.  Daring  those  last  months,  not  a  day 
passed  but  our  warning  cries  c^prised  the  country  of  the  danger  so  near 
at  hand."  M.  de  Sacy  is  more  and  more  convinced,  with  the  progress 
of  time,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
Citizen- King^s  reign.  '^  Plus  le  temps  a  marche,  plus  les  ^vdnements 
ont  justifi6  la  politique  et  la  m^moire  de  Louis-Philippe."  Faults  of  de- 
tail, in  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  will  weigh  as  nothing,  he  contends, 
with  an  impartial  posterity,  against  seventeen  years  of  the  ^*  mildest,  most 
just,  and  most  liberal"  of  governments.  His  heart  warms  within  him, 
yet  sickens  and  grows  fiiint,  as  he  recals  the  days  when  Louis  PhUippe 
was  king. 

—Ah,  woful  when ! 
AL,  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then ! 

His  contrast  of  Past  with  Present  is  worthy  of  so  loyal  an  Orleanist,  un- 
flattering enough  to  the  powers  that  be.  His  lament  over  the  fallen 
dynasty  is  vented  in  a  longing  lingering  strsun,  which  malice  and  Bona- 
partbm  might  compare  to  the  '^Och  hone,  jewel,  why  did  ye  die  ?"  of 
Irish  affliction.  ''  It  is  fallen,  that  government !  they  have  not  lasted, 
those  institutions,  gained  after  so  much  trouble,  defended  with  so  much 
sweat  of  the  brow !  What  remains  of  it  all,  to-day  ?  And  what  remains, 
too,  of  the  Empire?  what  remains  of  so  many  victories,  of  the  blood 
poured  out  on  so  many  battle-fields  ?  An  immortal  souvenir  is  what  re- 
mains, and  this  souvenir  is  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  France ;  it  is 
her  defence  and  her  rampart ;  for,  by  what  she  has  done,  the  world  can 
judge  of  what  she  would  do  again.  What  remuns  of  the  thirty  years  of 
constitutional  monarchy?  a  not  less  glorious  souvenir,  which  has  left  and 
will  leave — happen  what  inay,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  future — its 
deep  trace  in  the  mind  and  morals  of  France."  *^  I  know  not  what  God 
reserves  for  France,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  ere  the  verbiage  parle- 
mentaire^  as  the  phrase  now  is,  be  sufficiently  forgotten  for  a  real  des- 
potism, a  real  tyranny,  the  despotism  of  one  man  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
multitude,  to  have  any  chance  of  establishing  itself  and  becoming  perma- 
nent with  us." 

So  much  for  politics,  retrospective  or  prospective.  From  the  present 
collection  of  Essays  the  author  has  excluded  his  polemical  contributions 
to  that  department,  though  he  seems  to  hint  at  his  readiness,  should 
France  be  *'  curious  to  know  what  was  going  on  for  the  seventeen  years" 
aforesaid,  to  extract  from  cette  poUmique  oubliee^  with  becoming  precau- 
tion in  the  selection,  a  history  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  July,  as 
it  existed  day  after  day — "  a  history  which  at  least  would  have  the  merit 
of  being  the  expression,  all  warm  with  life,  of  the  emotions  of  the  mo- 
ment." But  the  '*  Varieties"  now  before  us  belong  to  a  calmer  sphei-e. 
And  if  we  have  called  M.  de  Sacy's  Preface  *<  charming,"  it  was  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  genial  freshness  of  feeling  which  pervades  his 
literary  allusions.  Thirty  years  he  has  been  writing  critiques  for  the 
dail}'  press,  and  still  he  revels  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  in  the  plea- 
sures of  literature.  In  the  silence  that  suddenly  followed  the  long  and 
heated  polemics  of  the  Debats,  he  found  in  literary  pursmts  his  daily 
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occupation,  refuge,  and  unfiuling  solace.  Ces  donees  etudes,  he  says^ 
which  for  twenty  years  had  only  been,  for  him,  an  aimable  distraeHon, 
now  absorbed  him  entirely,  and  made  him  so  happy !  Assuredly,  he  gives 
us  his  own  word  for  it  (if  we  choose  to  take  it),  he  is  neither  a  great 
critic  nor  a  g^eat  scholar ;  but  he  loves  literature,  loves  it  with  passion  ; 
the  feeling  was,  if  he  may  say  so,  born  with  him.  *'  Go  back  as  far  as  I 
may  in  my  reminiscences,  I  cannot  find  the  time  when  I  was  not  ravished 
and  transported  by  the  sight  merely  of  a  good  book,  much  more  by  the 
reading  of  it."  He  despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  tell  all  the  charm  his 
life  has  owed  to  this  taste  for  literature — what  strength  he  has  drawn 
firom  it  against  despondency  and  ennui — how  often  an  hour's  reading,  a 
single  hour's,  has  reanimated  him  and  made  him  himself  again.  He 
gives  an  instance  or  two,  however,  of  these  his  experiences  of  the  conso- 
lations of  literature. 

Thus,  in  the  early  years  of  the  July  monarchy,  in  "  those  years  of 
^meutes  which  already  cast  so  gloomy  a  light  on  the  future/'  he  recals 
the  delight  with  which,  of  an  evening,  shut  up  in  his  humble  room,  he 
opened  a  volume  of  the  ''  Letters"  of  Madame  de  S6vign^.  '<  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  read  them  through.  By  degrees  my  mind  was  tran- 
quillised ;  an  indescribable  feeling  of  delicious  freshness  found  its  way 
into  my  inmost  soul.  I  forgot  the  times  I  lived  in ;  I  almost  believed 
niy.self  the  friend  and  table-companion  of  the  society  des  Rockers*^  So 
again  twenty  years  later,  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  ''at  the  end  of 
those  long  evenings  during  which  the  whole  city  of  Paris  seemed  trans- 
formed into  an  immense  forum,  when  the  last  of  the  three  clubs  of  the 
Institut  had  at  last  closed  its  tribune,  and  even  the  voice  of  the  news- 
paper-criers was  no  longer  to  be  heard,  how  happy  was  I  in  finding 
myself  once  more  with  Horace  or  Montaigne,  and  passing  a  quiet  hour 
with  them  !  In  better  times,  I  used  never  to  go  to  the  Chambers  vrith- 
out  arming  myself  with  a  little  volume,  as  an  ever-ready  resource  against 
the  ennui  of  waiting,  or  the  worse  ennui  of  listening  to  that  useless 
babbling  by  which  every  serious  discussion  is  preceded.  When  the  fine 
weather  came,  my  book  was  my  companion  in  long  walks :  I  opened  it, 
or  did  not  open  it ;  I  had  it  with  me.  Too  frequently,  perhaps,  I  abused 
the  sunshine  and  my  eyes,  forgetful  that  this  pleasure  of  reading,  which 
seems  of  all  pleasures  the  purest  and  most  innocent,  has,  like  others, 
its  excesses,  and  that  these  are  no  less  severely  punished  than  the 
rest." 

M.  de  Sacy's  tastes  in  literature  are,  confessedly,  of  an  exclasive  kind. 
He  has  never  had  the  time  to  read  as  much  as  he  would — who  indeed 
has  ? — and  what  time  he  had,  he  devoted  rather  to  re-perusals  of  standard 
works  than  to  making  acquaintance  with  the  books  of  the  day.  '^  There 
is  a  host  of  books,  very  good  of  their  kind,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  which 
everybody  is  familiar,  and  with  which  I  shall  never  become  acquainted. 
It  is  a  misfortune,  perhaps  ;  but,  in  spite  of  myself  and  by  an  instinct 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  my  hand  invariably  goes  searchiog  toute 
seule,  in  a  library,  for  the  books  that  children  already  know  by  heart : 
a  Boileau,  a  Corneille,  a  Racine,  a  La  Fontaine,  a  La  Bruyere,  a  Pascal, 
a  Bossuet."  These  being  M.  de  Sacy's  predilections,  it  follows  of  course 
that  when  he  has  to  report,  as  critic,  on  some  contemporary  publication, 
it  is  with  his  gouts  antiques  that  he  reads  and  appraises  it.     A  book  is 
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aaoM  or  lets  good^  in  his  aeale  of  exeeUenee,  according^  ns  it  Approaches 
tO)  Of  recedes  from^  the  old  models:  he  has  no  more  idea  of  two  kinds  of 
baaaty  in  fitevatmre,  than  of  two  kinds  of  good  in  morals. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  critics  of  old,  was,  as  M.  de  Sacy  under- 
stands and  exercises  it,  to  take  die  book  as  a  book,  and  appraise  it  as  a 
woric  of  art,  sabmitting  it  to  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  beantifiil  and 
the  trne.  And  there  was  this  advantage,  he  reckons,  in  such  a  method — 
that  a  book  once  pronounced  good,  had  a  fair  prospect  of  aerer  losing  the 
place  assigned  it  by  the  public  voiee,  and  ran  no  risk  of  being  generally 
Mgotten  six  months  after  ererybody  had  read  it 

The  opposite  method  is,  to  take  the  book,  and,  instead  of  ne  ekercker 
qme  le  hire  hd^imeme  in  it,  to  make  it  reveal  what  sort  of  author  has 
written  it,  the  diaracter  of  his  intelleot,  the  torn  of  his  imafi|ination, 
without  subjecting  him  or  his  work  to  any  principle,  or  fixed  nue,  what- 
ever. All  that  is  required  of  him  is,  to  have  talent  enough,  fimtaaes  and 
touis  de  force  enough,  to  keep  the  reader  amused.  Here  is  an  anUior, 
say,  whose  style  is  hard,  bizarre,  laboured.  Que  vaulez-vous  ?  it^s  his 
manner.  Another  has  no  more  respect  for  decency  than  for  diction ;  fhe 
cynieism  of  his  pictures  is  revolting;  he  goes  beyond  all  bounds  witiii  die 
laseiviousness  of  his  phrases  and  his  thoughts.  Qfte  wndes^voutf  it's 
his  manner.  And  this  mode  of  judging — which  M.  de  Sacy  would  cha- 
racterise as  a  sort  of  literary  panthosm— 4s  what  he  befieves  to  he  most 
in  iMogue.  It,  too,  is  not  without  its  advantage,  he  allowa— that  of  savii^ 
many  a  book  from  immediate  shipwreck,  and  at  least  securing  them  a 
momentary  reoogpiition.  But  he  insists  on  its  inconvenience  as  weB — 
which  isy  that  a  book  passes  away  and  is  done  with  like  a  mode  de 
toilette^  and  that  the  book  more  nmd  than  any  other  toslay  is  not  sure 
of  being  more  foreotten  than  any  other  witmn  a  pitifully  ^lort  time. 
Time  tries  all ;  it  has  tried,  and  round  wanting,  a  heap  of  Mysteries  of 
Paris,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  Wandering  Jews ;  it  is  trying — the  transitiQn 
may  be  abmpt — ^the  powers  of  endurance  of  an  Uncle  Tom,  and  the  ex- 
pansive capacities,  limited  or  illimitable,  of  a  Wide,  Wide  World. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  the  former  of  these  two  methods  that  M.  de  Sacy 
approves  in  theory  and  emulates  in  practice*  And  yet,  hardly  so^  if  we 
are  to  take  him  literally  as  he  judges  himself — for  he  disclaims  any  titie 
to  the  rank  of  a  critical  authority,  with  canons  of  criticism,  and  a  defined 
system  of  judicature.  He  would  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  former  method, 
he  says,  "  si  je  voulais  m'^riger  enjuge."  But  he  declares  himself  neither 
to  have,  nor  ever  to  have  had,  any  such  pretension ;  and  so  he  leaves 
Others  to  their  tastes,  on  the  condition  of  their  leaving  him  to  his ;  and 
he  is  quite  willing  to  let  them  read  and  admire  whatever  they  please^ 
provided  only  they  do  not  compel  him  to  share  in  the  reading  and  the 
admiration.  Afiter  such  an  exposition  of  his  predilections,  so  counter  to 
those  of  the  age,  and  marked  by  a  sort  of  ingenuous  indolence,  that 
would  rather  dheck  than  raise  expectations^  our  author  will  hardly  look 
for  a  mob  of  read^s,  or  his  publishers  prepare  for  a  rush.  NevorthelesB 
there  is  a  sufiieientiy  large  pdUKc,  with  whom  the  '<  old-fashioned"  and 
the  '^  exclusive"  find  favour  to  this  hour — if  indeed  a  reaction  have  not 
set  in,  tending  forcibly  in  that  direction-^to  ensure  these  volumes  much 
« distinguished  consiaeration,"  and  probably  induce  their  amiable  and 
accomplished  author  to  cull  fresh  <^  varieties*'  from  his  ample  stores. 
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He  distribuitfl  the  miscellftnies  now  published  into  three  elaMe&k-^lite- 
raiy,  moral,  aod  historical.  The  date  of  each  article  is  given,  and  many 
a  jump  >ve  hame  to  take,  badcwards  and  forwards,  as  far  as  mere  chrono- 
logy goesiw  Thus  *'  Chateaubriand"  is  thirty  years  old,  ^'  Cicero^'  hardly 
flix.  ''  YiUemaia"  appeared  in  1 838,  <<  Am^ot"  in  1 852.  An  intenral  of 
ten  years  separates  two  articles  on  La  Bray  ere*  "  Victor  Cousin"  belongs 
to  1S29,  "  Bacon  et  Descartes"  to  1834,  "  Joubert"  to  1842.  Saint- 
Marc  Grtrardtn  was  discussed  three*and-twenty  years  since,  and  Jules 
Janio  five.  The  age  of  two  etudes  placed  in  joxts^iosition,  differs  oeca- 
aionally  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  But  as  the  author's  tastes  and 
opinions  and  style  have  never  undergone  any  fundamental  revolution, 
there  is  nothing  of  glaring  discrepancy  between  this  etude  and  that,  what- 
ever the  difference  in  their  ages. 

His  study  on  Amyot  conttons  an  interesting  review  of  French  transla- 
tions in  generaL*  In  die  time  of  old  Amyot  himself,  who  lived  out  four- 
seore  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  apparent  aim  of  a  translator  was, 
simply  to  enable  the  unlearned  to  enjoy  some  sort  of  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  classics.  Translators  at  that  period  did  not  translate  iix 
savants — to  whom  translations  were  superfluous,  StiU  less  did  they  pre- 
tend to  rival  their  models  in  eloquence  and  genius :  any  such  pretension 
they  would  have  disclaimed  as  the  height  of  impiety.  So,  too,  in  the 
present  day,  our  translators  do  not  appear  to  regard  themselves  as  Yirgils 
or  Ciceros*  Long  ago,  it  would  seem,  has  the  hope  been  renounced  of 
transferring  the  genius  of  a  great  writer  firom  one  language  to  another. 
It  is  not  for  the  illiterate  that  translations  are  now  written.  The  illite- 
rate care  little  enough,  now-a-days,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Virgil 
or  Homer.  If  they  read  anything,  they  read  the  laist  new  novel.  The 
very  boldest— we  are  following  M.  de  Sacy's  reckoning — do  not  go 
further  back  than  Bacuie  or  Moliere.  Translations  are  written,  then,  for 
those  who  are  supposed  to  understand  the  idioms  of  antiquity,  and  to 
whom  a  transbiion  is  welcome  as  saving  them  a  portion  of  their  trouble 
when  they  are  obliged  to  read  the  ancients. 

But  between  Amyot's  age  and  our  own,  .in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  a  very  different  idea  of  translation  was  formed,  and 
put  into  piactke.  The  translator  qiute  gravely  set  himself  to  produce 
what  should  equal  his  author,  though  that  author  might  be  Cicero  or  De- 
mosthenea~-and  not  only  to  equal  him,  but,  as  M.  de  Sacy  continues, 
'^  what  is  still  more  surprising,  to  surpass,  by  dint  of  correcting,  him. 
Perrot  d'Ablanoourt,  the  celebrated  Perrot  d'Ablancourt,  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  connoisseurs  of  his  time — and  it  was  already  the  time  of 
Compile  and  Pascal — cut  away  fearlessly  from  his  master  and  superior  in 
those  translationa  of  his  which  have  been  surnamed  Les  belles  in/idilef. 
As  the  fancy  took  him,  he  added  to,  or  took  away  from,  Lucian's  wit,  in 
ocder  to  make  him  worthier  of  appearing  before  the  French  reader.  Some- 
times he  abridged,  sometimes  he  paraphrased.  The  style  oMTacitus  he  con- 
sidered too  grave*— «o  he  enlivened  it,  VSgai^aitiA  his  own  expression,  by  the 
finest  flowers  of  French  gallantry.  If  Tacitus  in  one  place  energetically 
lanps,  when  speaking  of  the  terriUe  look  put  on  by  certain  pec^les  to  dis- 
may their  enemies,  Nam  primi  im  aeie  mncuntur  oeuH — Perrot  d' Al^n- 
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court's  translation  is,  <  Car  les  yenx  sont  vaincus  les  premiers  en  guerre 
ccmme  en  umour^  With  corrections  of  this  sort,  Tacitus  was  sure  to  he 
well  received  in  all  the  rueUes.  Great  was  the  naivete  of  Perrot  d*Ahlan- 
court*s  helief  in  his  perfect  right  to  take  such  liherties,  and  to  treat  anti- 
quity at  large  as  a  conquered  territory.  And  observe,  once  more,  that 
this  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  en  plein^  in  an  age  when  the  ancients 
were  still  idolised,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  Racine  and  Boileau!  I 
tremble  to  say  it :  but  did  not  Racine  himself,  when  occasionally  affadis- 
sant  in  his  tragedies  the  personages  he  borrowed  from  the  Greek  drama, 
believe  that  he  was  embellishing  them  ?  Was  it  not  to  egayer  the  Hip- 
polytus  of  Euripides  that  he  gave  him  a  mistress  ?  Though  a  man  of 
genius,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  he  not  here  apting  the  Perrot  d'Ablan- 
eourt  ? 

<'  However  that  may  be,  the  idea  of  translating,  not  with  a  view  to 
assist  ignorance  or  half-knowledge,  but  to  '  transfer  into  our  language  the 
beauties  of  Greek  and  Latin  genius,'  and  to  give  us  French  Homers  and 
Horaces,  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  idea  and  the  pretension  of  the 
innumerable  race  of  translators.  It  is  no  great  time  ago  since  good  M. 
Binet,  one  of  the  last  translators  of  Yirgil  and  Horace,  a  worthy  man  and 
an  excellent  professor,  exerted  himself  to  render  in  his  dragging  prose  the 
sublime  beauties  of  the  two  Latin  poets,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
been  tolerably  successful.  The  only  kind  of  scruple  he  had — as  may  be 
seen  in  his  prefaces — was  with  respect  to  certain  audacities  of  style  to 
which  he  believed  himself  entitled,  and  Heaven  knows  what  these  pre- 
tended audacities  are !  Ces  braves  gens  forgot  that  in  order  to  translate, 
according  to  their  idea  of  translation,  the  orators  and  poets  of  antiquity, 
the  genius  of  Bossuet  and  of  Racine  would  be  none  too  much.  Never- 
theless translators  multiplied,  and  enjoyed  a  vast  reputation.  It  was  an 
easy  way  of  getting  a  benefice,  a  pension,  a  chair  in  the  Academy,  to  pro- 
duce a  translation  which  would  not,  at  the  present  day,  procure  the  trans- 
lator an  under-clerkship  in  a  public  office."  Under  Francis  I.,  and  lus 
successors,  all  great  amateurs  in  ancient  literature,  the  translator's  pro- 
fession was  almost  an  official  post,  with  a  charge  du  palais,  Amyot  was 
Bishop  of  Auxerre  and  grand  almoner  of  France.  True  it  is  that  t-o  the 
merit  of  having  translated  Plutarch  with  prodigious  success,  he  joined 
that  of  having  been  the  preceptor  of  those  two  unfortunate  kings,  the  last 
of  their  race,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI.  But  last  century  even,  in  the 
reign  of  Voltaire,  TAbbe  Colin,  with  his  mediocre  translation  of  Cicero 
on  Oratory,  and  le  Pere  Dotteville,  with  his  bad  translation  of  Tacitus, 
wrote  themselves  into  repute.  A  translation  used  to  be  promised  ten 
years  in  advance,  as  a  poem  or  a  history  is  now.  Patru,  whom  Boileau 
cites  as  one  of  France's  best  authors,  worked  for  thirty  years  at  a  transla- 
tion of  Cicero's  oration  pro  Archia  poeta. 

Of  this  thirty  years'  labour  M.  de  Sacy  remarks,  in  another  of  his 
Essays,  that  Fatru  was  wrong  on  two  accounts — for  bestowing  thirty 
years  on  a  translation,  and  for  supposing  that  with  thirty  years  of  tra- 
vail  he,  Patru,  would  come  to  equal  Cicero. 

Who  reads  Patru  now  ?  the  modem  French  critic  asks  the  modem 
French  public.  What  indeed  has  become  of  all  those  translators  of  whom 
their  own  time  made  so  much  ?  Who  reads  the  Tacitus  of  Perrot  d' Ablan- 
court,  the  Horace  of  Dacier,  the  Quintus-Curtius  of  Vaugelas  ?     All  the 
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predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Amyot  are  fallen  into  cold  oblivion,  or 
nearly  so— disturbed  in  their  dusty  repose  only  by  a  few  amateurs  and 
curieux^  whose  dealing  is  with  old  stores.  Amyot  alone  continues  popular. 
His  Plutarch  is  still  the  Plutarch  of  the  French  public.  Not  only  do  they 
read  him,  but  they  love  him — and  voUa  just  three  centuries  that  this 
popularity  has  lasted  without  interruption.  He  is  rightly  honoured,  and 
affectionately,  as  the  father  of  French  prose. 

In  an  essay  on  **  Henry  Stephens,"  M.  de  Sacy  panegyrises  La  Boetie's 
translation  of  the  Economics — "  or,  to  use  his  own  language,  the  Mena- 
gerie**— of  Xenophon,  as  a  **  delicious  little  book,  in  which  I  think  Xeno- 
phon  would  contemplate  himself  with  pleasure.  If  we  had  the  whole  of 
Xenophon  translated  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  Amyot  would  run  great 
risk  of  losing  the  first  rank  among  our  translators  of  Greek  into  French." 

M.  de  Sacy  always  writes  genially  of  the  old  authors  of  those  times. 
Etienne  Pasquier,  for  instance,  and  his  "  Complete  Works" — comprised 
in  deux  gros  volumes  in-folio — may  now  have  scarcely  a  student ;  and 
yet  the  works  and  the  man,  our  critic  maintains,  have  an  originality  of 
character,  a  greenness  (yerdeur),  and  piquancy,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
more  prim  and  precise  authors  of  the  following  century.  There  is  some- 
thing of  Rabelais,  he  says,  in  all  those  sixteenth- century  personages,  even 
the  soberest  of  them — something,  that  is  to  say,  of  la  malice  gaulotse,  a 
singular  freedom  of  thought,  a  stock  of  independence  that  will  assert  its 
rights  against  all  comers.  And  there  is  something,  too,  of  Montaigne  in 
them,  as  regards  their  imaginative  turn,  their  vivacity  of  style,  and  a  cer- 
tain personal  imprint  which  they  leave  in  even  their  slightest  works. 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  M.  de  Sacy  observes,  that  while  Ronsard  and  his 
school  gave  themselves  a  world  of  trouble  to  make  a  French  language 
that  should  be  all  Greek,  and  only  managed,  with  their  pedantic  in- 
ventions, to  dishonour  their  talents,  and  render  themselves  unreadable — 
on  the  other  hand,  Henry  Stephens,  the  most  learned  Grecian  perhaps  of 
his  age,  the  decipherer  of  ancient  manuscripts,  in  one  word  the  author  of 
the  glossary  of  the  Greek  language,  furnished  the  thoroughly  French  type 
of  the  political  pamphlet  in  his  "  Apology  for  Herodotus"  (that  lively 
and  pungent  satire  on  the  clergy,  the  first  model  of  the  "  Provincial 
Letters"),  and  in  his  "  Wondrous  Discourse  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis."  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  Henry  Stephens  had 
a  healthy  taste  and  correct  judgment,  while  in  Ronsard,  despite  his 
poetical  verve,  they  were  both  utterly  false.  In  point  of  style,  Henry 
Stephens  belonged  to  the  good  old  school,  the  school  of  Rabelais  and 
Marot.  "  Henri  Estienne  est  le  vrai  bourgeois  savant  et  moqueur  du 
seizi^me  siecle." 

Assuredly  no  one  admires  more  than  M.  de  Sacy  does,  by  his  own 
showing,  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  its  grande  police,  literary,  poli- 
tical, and  religious ;  he  admires  the  calm,  the  order,  which  then  reigned 
in  the  literary  mind,  the  majestic  regularity  then  supreme  in  literature  at 
large — in  all  of  which  he  recognises,  let  sceptics  say  what  they  will,  the 
"influence  of  the  great  king."  The  eighteenth  century  recommends 
itself,  he  says,  by  claims  of  another  kind :  four  great  names,  those  of  Vol- 
taire, J.  J.  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  BufPon,  place  it  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. :  but  he  confesses  his  reluctance  to  class  in 
the  third  rank,  below  these  two,  that  fertile  and  fervid  sixteenth  century, 
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which  was  the  age  of  Budsos,  and  the  Stephenses,  and  the  Scaligen,  and 
Rabelau,  and  Amyot,  and  Montaigne,  and  ever  so  man  j  more.  Free  and 
lofty  was  the  intellect  of  tiiat  age ;  character  was  periiape  of  a  more  mns- 
cidar  formation  than  it  has  ever  heen  since.  **  When  I  am  reading  Heniy 
Stephens,  I  £b^  no  great  temptation  to  go  to  Voltaire  for  more  esprit  and 
finesse,  or,  for  more  solidity,  to  the  learned  authors  of  die  gramman  of 
Port-Royal/' 

There  is  nothing  like  what  can  be  called  a  ^'  slashing  article"  in  all  M. 
de  Saey's  collection.  He  is  always  urbane,  temperate,  and  benign.  His 
Varieties,  however,  are  varied  to  hit  all  tastes ;  skipping  deftly  from  C%a- 
teanbriand  to  Constant,  from  Bossuet  to  Rochefoucauld,  from  the  Polpit 
to  the  Bar,  from  Abelard  to  Anseho,  from  Sallust  to  the  Cbasaiss,  firenx 
Rationalism  to  Rome. 

In  his  review,  eight-and-twenty  years  nnee,  of  Benjamin  Constant's 
Melanges  de  LiUerature,  M.  de  Sacy  described  it  as  the  £ault  "  de  ces 
sortes  de  publications  d'6chapper  a  Tanalyse  par  leur  variety  m^me." 
His  own  Varietes  pertain  to  this  '^  faulty"  category.  ^<  Ces  bmsques 
transitiaDS,"  to  adopt  his  own  words,  ^*  rompent  I'attention."  *^  Un  mor- 
ceaa  nuit  k  I'autre,  et  le  chasse  en  quelque  sorte  de  la  m^moire."  But 
we  may  also  adopt  what  he  afterwards  says,  of  the  same  collection,  and 
apply  it  to  that  now  published  by  himself:  ''  A  Dieu  ne  plaise*  cependant 
que  je  veu^e  faire  un  re^nroche  ^  M.  Benjamin  Constant  de  nous  avoir 
donne  ce  volume  de  Melanges,  H  y  aurait  de  I'ingratitude  de  ma  part.** 
Three-and- twenty  years  ago,  in  a  critique  upon  Saint-Marc  Grirardin's  Mis- 
cellanies, our  author  proposed  the  passing  a  law  in  the  republic  of  letters 
— ««3  a  check  on  the  ^*  growing  evil"  of  publishing  fragmentary  essays — 
that  whosoever  thenceforth  should  publish  his  '^Melanges  potitiqi 


*  While  adopting  the  spirit  of  this  amende  honorable,  we  may  be  excosedftmn 
including  every  phrase  in  it.  A  Dieu  m  plain  is  a  very  frequent  expresiiou  witk 
M.  de  Sacy,  and  from  its  frequency,  if  for  no  better  reason,  an  unpleasing  one. 
His  pages  would  lose  nothing  by  losing  five-sixths  of  the  notes  of  admiration  with 
which  thej  bristle,  and  which  mount  guard,  and  present  arms,  with  fussy  obtm- 
sireaess,  at  the  end  of  passages  innumerable;  and  they  woidd  gain,  in  English 
estLfnates,  by  a  clean  riddance  of  every  <<  Dieu  le  salt,"  and  **'k  Bieu  ne  plcdae,* 
and  ^'Dieu  me  garde,"  in  the  entire  ooUection.  '*lCon  Dieu!"  is  ezcfaiimed  en 
very  slight  provocations.  '^  Mon  Dieu!  nous  n'aurons  jamais  aaiez  de  reconnais- 
sance pour  ces  grands  hommes!"  "  Grand  Dieu,  qui  nous  rendra  ...  la  phrase 
courte  et  nette  de  Voltaire!"  "  Ces  faiblesses,  mon  Dieu!  qui  nous  sent  plus  on 
moins  communes  k  tons."  "II  [Jules  Janin]  est,  mon  Dieul  ce  que  voas  n'^ttes 
pas,  messieurs  les  imitateurs,  un  caraet^re,  un  talent  original."  *'Mon  Dieoi  fl 
est  tout  naturel,"  &c.  *'  Bon  Dieu !  que  d'ouvrages  oubli^,"  &c.  "  Ah  1  bon  Dieai 
j'allais  oublier  les  romans  de  chevalerie,"  &c.  "  C^s  changements,  c'est  pen  de  diose, 
mon  Dieu!"  "Mon  Dieu!  Pascal  n*est  pas  un  de  ces  auteurs  dangereuz,*  ft& 
''Bon  Dieu,  que  les  temps  changent!"  <'  Mon  Dieul  qu'il  eet  difficUe  d'tehe  a 
notre  epoque  rhistoire  de  ces  vieux  temps!"  **Mon  Dieu!  que  nous  «»ff>M«^ 
devenus  sages!"    ''  Ah!  mon  Dieu,  quelle  conclusion!" 

In  one  of  his  Essays,  speaking  of  children  and  their  notions  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  M.  de  Sacy  remarks:  *'  Le  mot  de  Dieu  ne  jKyrte  peut-^tre  pas  ^  leur  esprit 
une  id4e  tr^»*nette;  ils  n'y  songent  gu^r&*'  (L  S14.)  May  we  fbr  once,  and  oot 
of  pure  good-will,  classify  him  with  ks  enfans^  for  reascms  foregoing  ? 

At  any  rate,  though  we  cannot  apply  to  him  a  sentence  of  his  own  on  the  author 
of  1^  Cesars,  ''Dieu  merci,  ces  taches  sent  rares  dans  H.  de  Champigny,"  he  will 
allow  us  to  appropriate,  with  entire  sincerity,  the  sentence  next  ensuing:  "  Je  ne 
les  relive  que  paroe  qu'elles  d^parent  son  style  et  qull  serait  azs^  de  les  flare 
disparaitre."    (II.  177.) 
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litt^ndres,  ou  philosofdbiqoes,"  should  be  <'£Bi^pp6  de  mort  litt&aire,"  and 
declared  incapable  of  ever  again  appearing  in  print.  For  those  who 
could  do  better,  this,  he  a]:gued,  would  be  the  just  punishment  of  their 
idleness,  or  rather  a  salutary  warning  against  allowing  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  the  "  brilliant  facility"  of  such  compositions.  Of  others,  he 
would  say  nothing;  "  for  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  merit  of  these  collee- 
tioDS  is  to  show  that  the  author  might  do  much  better  if  he  woidd,  and 
that  he  is  far  superior  to  his  work.''  But  now,  M.  de  Saey  being  an 
older  num,  and  guilty  of  two  thick  volumes  of  Literary  Varieties,  the 
case  is  altered.  The  "  growing  evil''  has  grown  prodigiously  since  that 
law  was  proposed  by  him.  But  his  present  report  of  it  is,  Voila  une  lot 
bien  rigoureuse  !  /<  I  was  very  young  when  I  urged  its  promulgation, 
and  little  thought  that  I  too  was  oue  day  to  publish  des  melanges.  I  am 
m<Mre  indulgent,  now,  towards  others,  and  towards  myself."  We  will  not 
inquire  wheth^  this  indulgence  is  traceable,  Words  worth- wise,  to 

Tears  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind — 

or  Bierely  exemplifies  afinesh  Pope's  shrewd  suggestion  (rhyming  so  con- 
vamently  too),  that 

A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  CEIMEA  IN  A  SANITARY  POINT  OF 

VDEW.* 

THxaE  are  few  campaigns  on  record  in  which  the  belligerents  suffered 
so  much  by  natural  causes  superadded  to  the  eventualities  of  war  as  in 
the  expedition  to  Turkey  and  the  Crimea.  Waioheren  will  ever  have  a 
gloomy  notoriety  in  our  military  annals,  and  the  memory  of  die  snows  of 
Russia  and  Poland  will  cause  the  Flinch  to  shudder  for  centuries  henee* 
But  thero  was  a  complication  of  evils  in  the  Crimean  campaign  whieii 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  had  no  precedent. 

Hie  countries  in  which  the  troops  were  first  quartered,  and  that  in 
whkh  a  fearful  war  was  afterwards  wi^^,  are  natorallv  most  heaiti^. 
The  mm  is  hot  in  sununer,  and  the  winters  are  extremely  cold ;  but,  as 
M.  Baudens  himself  says,  *^  The  dimato  of  the  Crimea,  with  tibe  excep* 
tion  of  a  few  marshy  localities,  ^  improvement  of  which  would  be  v<ttT 
easy,  is  of  remaikable  salubrity.  Putting  aside  the  cantonments  irfiica 
the  necessities  lor  defence  exposed  to  the  malarious  influences  of  tiie 
Tchemaya,  everything  was  in  an  excellent  hygienic  situation.  The 
sumflMr  heats,  tempered  by  tiie  sea  brecMS,  seldom  exceeded  what  is  met 
with  m  the  south  of  France." 

*  I«a  Guerre  de  Crim^,  les  Campements,  les  Abris,  les  Ambulancefl,  los 
Hdpitaux,  etc  etc.  Par  M.  L.  Baudens,  Inspectenr,  Membre  du  Conseil  de  Sant€ 
des  Ana^etc 
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Precisely  the  same  might  be  said,  with  the  exeeptioa  of  portions  of  the- 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Danube,  of  the  marshes  of  the  Dubradja,  and  of 
certain  other  lacustrine  and  paludine  regions  of  a  very  local  character, 
of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Yet  were  the  French  and  English  armies  scourged  almost  firom  the 
onset  by  that  most  fearful  of  all  diseases — malignant  cholera.  Wherever 
they  went,  fever,  with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  followed  in  their  train. 
During  the  long  and  heroic  siege  of  Sebastopol,  scurvy  came  to  augment 
the  ravages  of  war  and  disease,  and  lastly  typhus  broke  out,  from  the 
crowding  of  men  and  disregard  to  cleanliness,  with  a  violence  that  at  one 
time  almost  threatened  the  total  annihilation  of  the  French  army. 

The  sufferings  and  privations  which  the  British  had  to  undergo  were 
trumpeted  forth  by  the  loud  blast  of  a  free  press ;  and  none  will  now 
regret  that  it  was  so,  however  humiliating  the  confession  of  our  de- 
ficiencies may  have  been  at  the  time,  and  whatever  foolish  misconceptions^ 
they  may  have  given  rise  to  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  English  in  the 
field  in  comforts,  ingenuity,  and  appliances.  The  report  of  that  mis- 
management and  incapacity  aroused  the  whole  counlary;  not  to  have 
remedied  such,  as  far  as  possible,  would  have  entailed  the  angry  indigna- 
tion of  all  parties  and  sects.  Comforts,  means,  appliances  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions,  were  hurried  off  to  those  in  whose  keeping  we  had 
placed  our  national  honour,  and  delicate,  even  high-bred  ladies  went 
forth  on  the  Christian  mission  of  tending  to  the  sick  and  soothing  the 
last  momcDts  of  the  dying.  It  was  a  most  gratifying  spectacle,  worthy 
of  being  enshrined  in  our  annals.  '*  Beauty,  youth,  fortune,"  says  M. 
Baudens,  speaking  of  Miss  Nightingale,  <^  were  all  alike  sacrificed  to  the 
noble  mission  of  comforting  the  suffering.  That  delicate  young  lady, 
ever  to  be  seen  riding  from  one  camp  hospital  to  another,  embraced  the 
sick  of  the  three  allied  armies  in  her  pious  solicitude.  At  the  time  of  the 
typhus  she  presented  the  camp  hospitals  of  the  French  and  Sardinian 
armies  with  a  very  considerable  present  of  port  wine,  and  with  all  kinds 
of  preserves." 

The  French  and  Sardinians  had  likewise  the  assistance  of  a  few  Sisters 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul — most  numerous  among  the  latter.  Those 
good  women  used  to  do  the  marketing  at  Balaklava,  and  they  carried 
their  charitable  forethought  so  far  as  to  found  a  farm,  in  which  they 
reared  some  five  hundred  fowls  for  the  use  of  the  camp  hospitals. 

The  French  press  preserved  a  most  discreet  silence  upon  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  their  army.  Whether  wisely 
or  not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  It  gave  to  all  Europe  at  the  time  an  idea 
of  immense  superiority  on  the  part  of  our  gallant  allies — a  superiority 
attributed  at  the  time,  in  the  modesty  and  humiliation  of  our  afflictions, 
to  the  practical  experience  obtained  in  Algeria  in  all  that  appertained  to 
the  art  of  campaigning,  in  facility  of  movements,  in  camping,  in  shelter- 
ing themselves,  in  supplying  their  wants  and  necessaries,  in  cooking,  in 
tending  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  in  providing  for  the  transport  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ambulances  or  camp  and  Bxed 
hospitals. 

All  this  has  turned  out  to  be  perfectly  unfounded  and  incorrect.  Truth 
is  great,  as  the  old  adage,  says,  and  will  prevail.  The  French  lost  £ur 
more  than  we  did,  in  comparison  to  their  numbers,  by  disease;  and  ac- 
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cording  to  the  showing  of  M.  Baudens,  an  inspector  of  hospitals,  and  a 
most  distingaished  member  of  the  Council  of  Sanity,  deputed  to  the  East 
by  Marshal  Vaillant,  the  French  minister  of  war,  especially  to  study  and 
report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  was  in  all  and  every  respect — sheltering,  provisioning,  cleanli- 
ness, health,  hospital  accommodation  and  appliances — superior  to  that  of 
the  French.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known  now,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  the  English  army  was  in  a  more  efficient  condition 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  It  was  precisely  the  re- 
verse with  our  otherwise  brave,  enduring,  stoical  allies. 

Between  the  10th  of  April,  1855,  and  the  10th  of  June,  1856,  the 
period  of  quitting  the  Crimea,  and  the  10th  of  August,  the  period  of 
leaving  Turkey,  the  French  had  112,287  ill  of  fever,  of  whom  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  18,360  perished — a  small  army !  They  had  24,55 1 
attainted  by  scurvy,  3634  of  whom  died.  They  had  13,540  laid  low  by 
typhus,  of  whom  7516  never  rose  again.  They  had  11,024  attacked  by 
cholera,  of  whom  5585  did  not  recover.  And  they  lost  384  by  the 
eflTect  of  frost.  Add  to  this,  they  had  38,704  wounded,  of  whom  25,059 
were  cured,  842 1  were  sent  to  France,  and  7545  died. 

According  to  the  Moniteur  de  VArmee  of  the  21st  of  November,  1857, 
page  3,  ''  The  war  in  the  Crimea  necessitated,  during  the  two  years 
that  it  lasted,  the  transmission  of  309,270  men,  officers  and  soldiera  in- 
cluded." Now,  according  to  M.  Baudens,  217,303  of  these  were  in  the 
hospitals  at  one  time  or  another,  and  out  of  these,  43,024  perished — a 
large  army ! — and  this  does  not  include  those  who  were  killed  on  the  field 
or  in  the  trenches.  Truly,  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  a  most  gloomy 
and  lugubrious  affair  ! 

It  is  not  even  at  present  known  what  were  the  predisposing  causes 
for  the  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Varna,  or  whether  the  fatal  malady  was  not 
conveyed  there  by  the  attainted.  According  to  M.  Cazalas,  cholera 
existed  in  the  Dubrudja  before  the  allies  arrived.  The  same  authority  re- 
marks that  the  first  division,  which  suffered  most,  was  composed  of  regiments 
which  almost  all  came  from  Algeria,  where  there  was  no  cholera,  and  that 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  had  neither  been  in  France  nor  Algeria,  and  who 
had  had  little  or  no  communication  with  the  allies,  were  the  first  attacked 
by  the  pestilence.  M.  Baudens,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  affirms  that 
the  malady  was  brought  from  France  by  the  contingents  of  the  fifth  di- 
vision, and  that  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Piraeus,  and  next 
at  Gallipoli,  where  it  carried  oif  Generals  Due  d'Elchingen  and  Car- 
buccia  in  a  few  hours.  He  also  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  comman- 
dant of  the  staff,  Balland,  that  there  was  no  cholera  in  the  villages  or  in 
the  camp  of  Omar  Pasha  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  French. 

This  fearful  malady  attained  its  climax  on  the  occasion  of  the  fatal  ex- 
pedition to  the  Dubrudja : 

According  to  the  official  reports  of  a  colonel  of  the  staff  sent  upon  the  spot, 
the  Russians  had  10,000  men  with  35  guns  in  the  neighbourhood  o?  Baba  Dagb, 
about  forty -five  leagues  from  Varna.  The  first  three  divisions  of  the  French  army 
were  sent  on  a  reconnaissance,  with  directions  to  follow  the  line  of  coast  for  sake 
of  commissariat  supplies.  It  was  hoped  that  the  fatality  of  the  disease  would 
be  diminished  by  aaily  changes  of  bivouac.  On  the  21st  of  Jul^,  General  Es- 
j>inasse,  who  commanded  the  first  division  for  the  time  being,  received  orders  to 
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maich  upon  Mangriia  at  the  head  of  10,500  mei,  of  whom  S28  wen  offioera, 
whilst  QeneraL  Canrobert  was  to  explore  the  ooast  of  the  Crimea.  Sixteen 
officers  and  925  soldiers  remained  in  the  infirmazies  and  hospitals  of  Varna. 
The  Ist  EiCgiment  of  Zonaves,  transported  by  sea  to  Kustendja,  was  to  act  as  the 
head  of  the  column  under  the  orders  of  General  Yusuf,  and  support  2000  to 
3000  Spahis  of  the  East,  organised  out  of  the  undisciplined  bands  of  the  BasM- 
Bazodcs. 

The  troops  were  ten  horn  on  foot,  exposed  dl  day  to  a  «nn  of  30  deg.  in 
getting  over  their  first  stage  of  11  kilometres  (1  kiuMoetra  s=  1000  Freach 
yards),  from  Franka  to  KapaklL  (This  was  at  a  rate  of  less  than  thiee-foozths 
of  a  nule  an  hour !)  The  same  evenmg  four  cases  of  cholera  declared  themselTes. 
Starting  next  day,  the  22nd,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  division  did  not  reach 
TchatalTchesme  till  seven  in  the  evening.  It  had  only  marched  18  kilometres ; 
but  the  heat  was  overwhelming,  the  thermometer  being  at  83  deg.  The  road 
WIS  also  difficult,  passing  over  steep  and  rugged  slopes.  Beyond  this  bivoiuM!^^ 
the  column  desoeoded  into  a  naked  plain,  some  300  kilometres  in  extent,  witfaovt 
trees,  but  with  tall  herbaceous  plants,  many  ai  which  rotted  in  the  soil,  and 
which  formed  a  cover  through  which  the  column  found  it  difficult  to  force  its 
wav:  this  was  the  Dubrudja;  a  country  of  lakes  and  marshes,  whose  pestilen- 
tial emanations  vitiated  the  atmosphere,  particularlv  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Geographers  have  placed  it  between  the  Danube  and  the  walls  of  Trajan's  camp, 
about  8  kilometres  from  Kustendja,  but  medical  topography  would  carry  its 
limits  farther  south,  as  far  as  to  Kavama,  where  the  troops  arrived  the  third 
day  after  leaving  Yama. 

The  bivouaes  of  the  stam  that  followed  were  all  equally  insalubiioua.  At 
Sattelmuch  Gol,  at  MangaSa,  at  Org^k>ukoi,  even  at  Kustendiiw  as  at  the  rnina 
of  the  village  of  Kergemk,  nothing  but  mar^y  hollows,  wnose  waters  were 
poisoned  by  ve^table  matters  in  solution*  were  found  to  encamp  in.  As  the 
advance  guard  kept  approaching  tiie  Danube,  driving  before  it  a  few  detachments 
of  Cossacks,  who  opposed  no  serious  resistance,  the  country  assumed  a  still  more 
deadly  aspect,  aU  cultivation  disappeared,  all  traces  of  the  hand  of  man  were 
efiaoed.  All  that  was  met  with  was  a  few  rare  fragments  of  broken  oolumns  and 
tumuli  of  remote  date,  the  silent  |»otestations  of  an  anti£|ue  eiviliaatioB  againat 
modem  barbarism.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Eosaians  in  1828,  these  zeffioD8» 
frightfully  devastated,  have  become  almost  a  desert.  Whilst  clouds  of  vultuies 
followed  our  steps  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  that  were  left  to  them,  we  also 
sometimes  fell  in  with  herds  of  wild  horses,  that  eyed  us  anxiously,  and  then 
took  to  flight.  A  few  herdsmen,  whose  constitution  presented  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  paludian  cachexy,*were  almost  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  Dubrudja. 
They  are  obliged,  like  the  animals  they  tend,  to  make  use  of  impue  water, 
drawn  from  lakea,  cisterns,  or  deserted  welLs. 

The  army  had  also  to  confront  storms  of  rain  smd  namerooa  atmospheTic 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  was  more  than  enough  to  cause  the  cholen^ 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  almost  inoffensive,  to  make  a  sudden  and  teniUe 
explosion.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  July,  300  Zouaves  were  struck  down, 
iPune  ffianierefbudroyante ;  the  Bashi-Bazouks  were  little  better  off.  It  had 
been  General  Yusufs  intention  to  march  onwards,  but  the  same  blows  repeated 
obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  His  men  had  baiely  time  to  bury  the  booieB  of 
those  who  f eU  on  the  way.  Yet,  amidst  aU  tiwse  obs&oles,  he  had  great  immbers 
of  sick  removed  on  horseback,  or  by  artillery  waggons,  and  that  whilst  the 
number  of  attainted  was  increasing  at  each  step  with  the  most  frightful 
rapidity. 

Luckily,  at  this  crisis,  General  Espinasse  came  up  with  bis  troops,  and 
they  assisted  in  carrying  off  tbe  sick  by  litters  made  of  their  tentes-abiis 
ana  sticks  obtained  in  tne  villages.  Stiu  the  sick  increased  so  in  namben 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  many  behind  at  the  Lake  of  Pallas.  The 
diviflioa  arriyed  at  £i]Stendja  on  the  31si  of  July.     The  hoosei  wero  fiiU 
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of  Bashi-Bazouks.  Eighteen  hundred  cholera  patients  were  awaiting 
thar  tnm  for  embarking  on  the  steam  frigates ;  tweWe  hundred  bodies 
lay  in  pits  dug  around  the  village. 

Ultimately  two  thousand  sick  were  embarked  for  Yarna,  whilst 
General  Espinasse  effected  his  way  to  Mangalia,  the  men  still  flEiUing  at 
almost  every  step.  The  dead  were  reckoned  by  hundreds.  The  marshes 
of  Mangalia  were  rendered  still  more  poisonous  by  the  putrid  decompo- 
sition of  the  numerous  bodies  that  the  Bashi-Bazouks  had  left  about  un- 
buried;  they  had  also  spoilt  the  waters  by  throwing  bodies  into  the 
wells.  When  at  length  the  division  reached  Varna,  it  was  only  ona-half 
its  number  strong ;  the  other  half  was  in  the  hospitals  or  under  ground ! 

The  second  division,  which  had  advanced  into  the  Dubrudja  under 
General  Bosquet,  was  scarcely  better  off.  Struck  with  cholera  at  Man- 
galia, great  pits  were  dug  at  every  successive  bivouac  to  bury  the  dead. 
One  day  General  Bosquet  said  to  an  old  soldier,  who  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth  was  throwing  down  the  earth  over  his  comrades  with  appa- 
rent indifference,  ''  Close  up  that  pit,  there  are  enough  in  it.**  ^'  There 
is  plenty  of  time,  general,  others  will  come,**  replied  the  military  grave- 
digger,  who  felt  himself  fatally  attainted  by  the  malady.  A  few  mmutes 
more,  and  he  fell  into  the  yawning  chasm,  and  his  body  occupied  the 
place  that  he  had  left  for  it.  La  M%re  Pfailippon  distinguished  herself 
greatly  at  this  crisis,  and  was  much  beloved  by  the  soldiery.  She  sur- 
passecl  all  other  cantinieres  in  her  indefatigable  zeal;  day  and  night  she 
was  on  foot.  She  also  excelled  in  the  picturesque  language  of  camps. 
*'  Comment  va  la  gargoulette  ?"  she  asked,  when  inquirang  if  a  patient 
was  thirsty,  and  "Comment  va  le  bidon?*'  if  hungry.  La  Mere 
Pbilippon's  sayings  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  brought  a  smile 
on  faces  otherwise  sad  enough. 

General  Bosquet  was  particulariy  attentive  to  the  condithm  of  his 
soldiers,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  and  to  his  seeing  to  the  regular  supply 
of  soup,  coffee,  and  brandy,  that  the  second  division  sufiered  less  iiian  the 
first.  Marshal  Bugeaud  carried  his  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
bis  troops  to  a  still  more  remarkable  extent.  "  Aldiougii,"  M.  Bandans 
reports,  ^*  he  admitted  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  camp  ho^itals  to 
his  intimate  confidence,  he  would  still  go  and  appreciate  himself  the 
sanitary  condition  and  the  digestion  of  his  soldiers  by  inspecting  the  soil 
around  the  bivouacs.  He  thus  knew  how  to  anticipate  slight  indisposi- 
tion by  a  day's  repose  or  by  a  supplementary  allowance  of  riee,  meat, 
coffee,  or  wine."  The  marshal,  who  was  known  as  the  soldiers'  fatiier, 
never  allowed  a  man,  if  he  could  help  it,  to  wear  tight  shoes,  and  he  was 
never  tired  visiting  the  sick  and  the  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Alma  sent  1033  wounded  Frenchmen  to  the  camp-hos- 
pitals, besides  several  hundred  Russians,  The  greater  number  were 
shipped  to  Constantinople,  the  men  to  Dolma-Baktchi,  the  officers  to 
Khfuilidja,  or,  as  the  French  called  it,  Canlidg6,  on  the  Asiatic  dda  of 
the  Bosphoms. 

Close  by  was  the  palace  oi  Fnad  Pasha»  minister  of  Ibreign  affairs.  Two 
young  Armenians  of  his  harem  defeated  the  vigilance  of  their  guanliaa  eunuchs. 
Their  songs  and  the  sound  of  their  pianos  haa  attracted  the  attention  of  two 
staff  officers,  whom  they  saw  through  the  fretwork  (A  their  windows  endeavour- 
iQg  to  get  a  peep  at  their  persons ;  taking  a  fancy  to  the  officers,  they  at  length 
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succeeded  in  getting  away  dbffoised  as  the  sons  of  the  Pasha.  The  next  day 
they  were,  however,  reinstated  in  their  prison.  This  prank  would  have  assumed 
a  very  serious  aspect  had  it  not  been  for  the  prudence  of  Euad  Pasha,  who  was 
satisned  with  getting  back  the  fugitives.  It  has  not  been  the  less  said,  but  I 
believe  erroneously,  that  the  two  unfortunate  ladies  were,  in  accordance  with 
Ottoman  customs,  tied  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus. 

The  most  doubtful  part  of  this  story  is  that  the  ladies  should  have  been 
supposed  to  be  Armenians.  The  Pashas  do  not  admit  native  Christians, 
we  believe,  into  their  harems — at  least  as  a  rule.  No  doubt  exceptions 
occur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  which  M.  Baudens 
disbelieves,  would  have  undoubtedly  been  the  result  of  the  first— if  true. 

Between  this  epoch,  September  1854  and  1856,  nineteen  hospitals 
were  founded  at  Constantinople  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
French:  in  barracks,  Turkish  hospitals,  palaces,  and  wooden  houses. 
The  works  of  entrenchment  and  circumvallation  carried  on  before  Sebas- 
topol,  exposure,  bad  food,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  soon  caused  the 
number  of  the  sick  to  assume  formidable  proportions.  The  failure  of  the 
17th  October,  1854,  was  the  beginning  of  the  numerous  transports  of 
disabled  to  Constantinople.  Fever  with  diarrhoea,  followed  by  dysentery, 
were,  however,  at  that  time,  with  wounds,  the  chief  ailments. 

The  night  of  the  24!th  to  the  25th  of  February,  1S55,  General  Bosquet  was 
traversing  the  trenches ;  the  soldiers  were  over  tneir  ankles  in  mud.  He  was 
disposing  his  troops  for  the  combat,  when  a  sentinel,  who  had  just  been 
wounded  in  the  head,  presented  arms  to  liim.  Seeing  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
wound,  the  general  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to  the  camp-hospital.  "  My 
shoes  have  lost  their  soles,"  he  answered,  in  allusion  to  the  zeal  with  which  his 
comrades  sought  for  the  spoils  of  the  Russians ;  *^  there  vidll  be  a  distribution  of 
boots  of  Russian  leather  to-night,  and  I  intend  to  be  one  of  those  who  are 
at  it." 

Intermittent  fever  also  soon  showed  itself,  especially  among  those  who 
lived  in  underground  huts.  M.  Baudens  says  that  the  slightest  attack 
of  this  fever  proved  rapidly  fatal,  if  combined  with  continuous  fever  or 
other  affections.  But  the  more  serious  affections,  including  typhus, 
diarrhoea,,  and  dysentery,  were  induced  mainly  by  want  of  cleanliness, 
and  by  living  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  Upon  this  subject  M.  Baadens 
says: 

The  habits  of  cleanliness  which  distinguish  the  English  army  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  our  camps.  The  English  washed  their  linen  in  hot  water,  and 
changed  it  twice  a  week.  Our  soldiers  were  very  far  from  taking  the  same  pre- 
cautions. Want  of  cleanliness  impedes  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  engenaers 
vermin.  When  an  invalid  arrived  at  Constantinople,  his  clothes  were  at  once 
purified  in  boiling  water.  On  a  review-day,  our  soldiers  appear  in  new  clothes, 
well  brushed,  with  an  irreproachablv  military  equipment ;  yet  these  fine  batta- 
lions leave  on  their  passage  the  well-known  smell  of  the  barracks.  Is  cleanli- 
ness incompatible  with  the  profession  of  a  soldier  ?  The  Turk  finds  means,  even 
when  on  a  campaign,  to  make  the  ablutions  prescribed  by  his  religion  several 
times  in  each  day ;  ought  military  discipline  to  be  less  effective  than  the  law  of 
Mahomet  P  If  such  rules  were  enforcea,  the  educated  miUtary  man  would  then 
gradually  introduce  among  the  families  of  peasants  and  workmen  those  good 
habits  which  we  cannot  but  envy  the  English ;  it  would  be  a  national  reform 
that  would  turn  to  the  profit  of  public  health.  Our  barracks  are  lustrous  with 
secular  grease.  It  is  forbidden  (would  it  be  believed  ?)  to  scrape  the  floor,  the 
benches,  or  the  tables,  for  fear  of  wearing  them  out.  Why  cannot  a  barrack  be 
kept  as  clean  as  a  ship  ?    Why  should  not  the  floors  of  barracks,  waxed  and 
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nibbed  by  soldiers,  replace  the  objectionable  tiles  of  most  rooms  ?  Such  a 
luxury  has  indeed  been  introduced  into  some  military  hos})itals,  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  of  routine.  Some  day  it  may  find  its  way  into  our  barracks,  and 
when  there,  people  will  ask  themselves  with  wonder  how  so  useful  a  reform  was 
so  long  neglected  F 

We  have  had  some  strange  and  painful  revelations  of  barrack-life 
made  public  lately  in  this  country.  If  our  men  are  more  cleanly  in 
their  persons  than  the  French,  the  barrack  system  seems  to  be  especially 
framed  to  corrupt  the  habits  of  cleanliness  imbibed  in  youth,  and,  what 
is  worse,  to  outrage  that  decency  which  more  than  anything  else  distin- 
guishes man  from  a  beast.  Yet  when,  as  in  France,  it  is  attempted  to 
introduce  a  reform,  a  hundred  obstacles  are  raised  by  hoary  routine, 
always  delighted  in  wallowing  in  the  corruption  of  ages. 

The  outward  aspect  of  the  French  army  in  front  of  Sebastopol  was 
always  cheering.  Every  day  the  regimental  bands  played  lively  airs 
upon  handsome  esplanades,  planted  with  trees  by  the  soldiers.  There 
were  rustic  cafes  and  theatres.  But  there  was  a  reverse  to  the  medal. 
The  tents  and  huts  were  placed  in  too  great  proximity,  and  overcrowded, 
and  the  tenants  would  not  go  out,  for  even  the  purposes  of  nature, 
sometimes  for  days  together.  In  the  English  huts,  the  floor  upon  which 
the  soldiers  slept  was  strewn  with  fine  sand,  which  was  swept  away  in 
the  evening.  A  grate  well  filled  with  coal  permitted  the  air  to  be  con- 
stantly renewed.  There  were  huts  set  aside  for  reading-rooms.  They 
were  supplied  with  tables  and  benches,  books,  periodicals,  paper,  pens 
and  ink.  M.  Baudens  signalises,  however,  what  he  deems  an  error  on 
our  side.  The  French  buried  what  we  burnt,  and  as  in  winter  the  burn- 
ing of  such  substances  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  a  black,  pestilen- 
tial smoke,  he  says,  spread  over  the  English  cantonments.  Better,  how- 
ever, than  the  emanations  that  would  have  exhaled  from  the  soil  when 
damp  and  hot,  if  buried. 

The  English,  besides  their  regimental  infirmaries,  bad  four  camp- 
hospitals,  one  at  Inkerman,  two  at  Balaklava,  and  one  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  George's.     M.  Baudens  speaks  highly  of  these  establishments. 

The  English  camp-hospitals  were  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness.  We  have 
seen  that  tnis  qualmcation  did  not  belong  to  ours.  This  difiTerence  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  higher  and  more  independent  position  of  the  English  military 
medical  men,  and  who  in  consequence  can  exercise  greater  authority  in  carrying 
out  sanitary  measures.  The  alimentary  system  also  differed  from  ours.  Tea, 
roast  meat,  and  pudding^s,  were  essential  things.  The  medical  officer  could 
order  beer,  wines  of  all  kinds,  rum,  brandy,  and  whatever  he  deemed  desirable, 
only  the  extras  must  be  prescribed  the  evening  before.  I  have  even  seen  cham- 
pagne among  the  stores  of  the  camp-hospitals.  It  was  used  for  certain  forms  of 
sickness. 

The  English  medical  service,  M.  Baudens  remarks,  directed  by  the 
learned  and  skilful  Sir  John  HaU,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign.     Elsewhere,  again,  he  observes  : 

Before  leaving  the  Crimea,  I  went  once  more  to  see  the  hospitals  of  our 
allies  in  company  with  Sir  John  Hall,  and  I  acquired  the  certitude  that  typhus 
had  not  appeared  there  again  since  1855.  I  visited  an  English  steam  frigate, 
converted  into  a  transport  hospital,  in  the  harbour  of  Balaklava.  It  contained 
three  hundred  beds.  The  "  comfortable"  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
three  or  four  cows  had  been  lodged  in  a  stable  on  deck,  so  that  milk  should  not 
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be  mating  ducmg  the  passage.  I  asked  tlie  eommander  kMr  lUiBj  tioops  a 
fijgate  of  the  same  dimenaions  as  his  could  carry  ?  "  Seven  huidied  Bnglish," 
berqJJed,  ''and  fifteen  hundred  French,  becanoe  the  Frendi  can  atov  them- 
aeLyee  aaTwkeie,  on  det^  as  veil  as  between  dedu.''   The  care  that  the  En^iah 

take  of  tne  welfsure  of  their  soldiers,  reminds  me  of  a  word  often  ntteied  hjr 
them.  "  The  English  soldier  is  a  capital."  This  does  not  exclude  with  them 
— tu  from  it — the  sentiment  of  humanity,  only  they  add  to  it  the  idea  of  an 
economic  yalue  to  be  preserved. 

The  FreDchy  on  the  other  hand,  had  sometimes  to  suffer  from  a  scarcity 
of  provisions.  M.  Baudens,  who  is  a  disciple  of  Isidore  Geofiroy  Saint- 
HiJaire,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  use  of  horseflesh,  bnt  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  made  but  very  few  conversicxis. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea,  the  wounds  were  not  only  of  a 
very  serious  character  from  the  profu^n  of  cannon-halls,  g^pe,  and 
canister  fired  away  during  a  siege,  but  also  from  the  use  of  new  arms, 
and  the  substitution  of  conical  for  round  balls.  These  improvements 
were  known  to  the  Russians,  and  they  were  as  destructive  to  the  be- 
siegers as  to  the  besieged. 

The  wounds  presented  different  characters^  acoording  to  the  swiftness  and  the 
tonxk  of  the  proiectiles.  The  opening  left;  by  round  balls  was  round,  depressed, 
smaller  than  tne  aperture  by  which  it  had  eone  out.  The  passage  which  they 
leave  through  the  thickness  of  a  limb  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  wmch  keeps  in- 
creasing in  size.  The  contact  with  an  aponeurosis,  a  tendon,  or  a  bone,  often 
makes  them  deviate  largely  from  their  course.  The  wound  bj  whieh  the  baU 
goea  oat  is,  in  eonsequence,  not  always  opposite  to  that  by  wMdi  it  entered. 

The  opening  made  ov  cyhndro-oomcal  calls  is  oval,  sometimes  linear,  as  if  it 
had  been  made  by  tne  point  of  a  sword;  the  wound  reoeived  by  Geneial 
Thomas  at  Alma  was  perfectly  analogoua  to  what  might  have  been  infiioted  by 
a  sword.  Their  passage  does  not  take  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  owing  to 
their  rotatory  motion.  It  is  also  much  less  devious  than  that  of  round  balls. 
As  nothing  resists  the  force  of  penetration  of  the  point  of  conical  projectiles, 
the  aponeuroses,  tendons,  and  bones  are  alike  traversed,  only  that  sometimes  the 
baU  loses  its  shape,  or  is  even  thrown  forward  crosswise.  In  such  caaea  the 
exit;  vhieh,  generaliy  speaking,  onlv  differs  from  the  entrance  by  being  a  little 
larger  and  its  borders  more  eontuaea  and  pushed  ontwardsi  presents  exaggerated 
dimensions  with  torn  edges. 

If  a  round  ball  strikes  against  a  bony  surface  at  an  inclined  an^le,  such  as  the 
bones  of  the  head,  a  rib,  a  long  and  round  bone  like  the  femur,  it  often  enov^h 
turns  round  it  without  breaking  it.  llie  point  of  the  cylmdro-conical  projectiles 
almost  invariably  smashes  them  into  fragments.  Hence  a  proportiona&y  greater 
number  of  fractures  produced  by  rifle-balls  were  observed  m  tne  Crimea  tnan  in 
the  wars  of  Africa. 

M«  Bandane,  ii  is  to  be  observed,  is  one  of  the  new  school  of  military 
suigeong,  who  are  especially  opposed  to  the  old  system  of  cnttin^  down  to 
balls  and  laying  open  gun-shot  wounds  with  free  incisions.  Foreign 
bodies  must,  however,  he  admits,  if  possible,  be  extracted.  Here  is  a 
euzious  bit  of  practical  advice  : 

When  cannon-balls  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  oonrae  roll  over  the  soil, 
th^  must  be  carefully  avoided,  even  when  their  speed  is  much  slackened.  A 
grenadier  of  the  guard,  reposing  on  one  side^  was  Idlled  by  a  ball,  the  contact 
with  which  had  l^ted  the  vertebral  column.  This  ball  had  at  the  time  so 
little  impulsive  force,  that  by  some  strange  chance  it  lodged  in  the  soldier's 
hood,  and  it  was  there  that  it  was  found. 

The  most  frightful  wounds  were  produced  by  the  bunting*  of  shells. 
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These,  wlien  Btriking  the  breast  or  abdomen,  make  breaches  that  it  is 
impossible  for  smgical  art  to  repair.  In  other  cases,  as  when  they  carry 
off  a  limb,  if  the  wounded  were  left  to  nature,  the  torn  flesh  and  fractured 
bones  would  speedily  entail  mortification.  The  rupture  of  arteries  ^m 
the  same  causes  is  followed  by  hemorrhages,  wmch  are  speedily  £alal 
imless  aid  is  at  hand.  General  R.  perished  in  consequence  of  a  division 
of  the  popliteal  artery.  His  life  could  have  been  saved  if  pressure  had 
been  appfied  until  surgical  assistance  was  obtained.  General  Pecqneuz 
de  Lavarande  was  literally  cut  in  two  by  a  shell  that  burst  between  his 
legs. 

Other  singular  and  novel  effects  of  shells  were  observed  at  Sebastopol. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  describing  their  parabola,  a  shell  comes  wiui  a 
peculiar  whistle,  and  the  sound  is  a  signal  to  soldiers  to  lay  down,  to 
avoid  the  dispersion  of  the  fragments.  It  happened  several  times  that  the 
shells  swept  in  their  parabolic  curve  along  the  line  of  the  curving  spine 
of  the  soldiers  stooping  to  lay  down,  and  crushed  it  in  its  whole  length. 
Death  was  naturally  instantaneous. 

Formerly,  when  a  body  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle  without  any 
trace  of  wounds,  death  was  attributed  to  the  wind  of  a  cannon-shot.  But 
this  has  proved  to  be  an  error.  Balls  have  carried  away  soldiers'  knap- 
sacks, caps,  and  even  pipes,  without  hurting  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
research  has  shown  the  internal  viscera  and  even  bones  may  be  smashed 
beneath  a  whole  skin. 

General  Canrobert  was  struck  on  the  chest  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell  at 
Alma.  The  pectoral  muscle  was  pounded,  whilst  the  skin  remained 
whole.  General  Bosquet  was  struck  by  the  fragment  of  a  sfaell  on  the 
back.  The  skin  was  ecnymosed,  but  not  broken  ;  nevertheless,  three  ribs 
were  broken  and  thrown  inwards,  tearing  the  lungs.  The  internal 
hemorrhage  that  Resulted  was  most  difficult  to  conquer. 

The  French  appear  to  have  suffered  fearfully  from  frost-bites.  They 
had  fr^m  five  to  six  thousand  cases  during  the  winters  of  1866  and  1856. 
Many  of  these  cases  were  &tal ;  amputation  was  of  no  use,  beine  gene- 
rally followed  by  hospital  gangrene,  another  of  the  terrible  enemies  that 
the  medical  men  had  to  combat  with  in  this  fatal  campaign.  Little  or  no 
pain  attended  upon  frost-bites  at  first ;  even  the  appetite  remained  good, 
and  there  was  very  little  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance.  But  when 
the  parts  began  to  slough,  and  separate  themselves  from  the  sound, 
leaving  great  wounds  that  were  irritated  by  contact  with  the  air,  the 
pain  became  almost  unendurable,  the  fever  intense,  and  death  often  en- 
sued. One  example,  in  which  the  patient  was  cured  after  the  loss  of  both 
feet,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  this  insidious  complaint : 

Mangin,  twentj^hree  years  of  age^  weak  constitation,  nervous  tempera- 
ment, soldier  in  the  62nd  Line ;  in  the  Crimea  for  the  last  five  months ;  had 
both  feet  frost-bitten  when  sleeping  in  his  tent  on  the  19th  of  March.  He  was 
transmitted  to  the  hospital  at  Gulhane  on  the  11th  of  April,  1856. 

Both  feet  were  insensible  and  cold;  the  flesh  of  a  black  colour,  without 
vitality ;  there  was  a  circular  line  of  demarcation  at  the  ankle.  The  patient  was 
weak  and  exhausted. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  eliminatory  circle  was  progressing,  the  skin  was 
deeply  ulcerated,  the  tendons  were  uncovered,  fleshy  tAercles  showed  them- 
selves on  the  borders  of  the  wonnd  on  the  healthy  si({e. 

By  the  5th  of  May  the  bones  of  the  leg  were  entirely  denuded  at  the  line  of 
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the  malleoli.  The  left  foot  was  oslj  held  by  a  few  tendons  and  the  ligaments  of 
the  joint  that  were  completely  dissected.  One  or  two  cuts  with  the  scissois 
detached  it,  without  a  drop  of  olood  or  the  patient  being  aware  of  the  loss  he 
had  sustained. 

The  next  day  the  same  thing  was  done  for  the  other  foot.  The  patient  ex- 
pressed himself  much  pleased  at  bein^  no  longer  inconvenienced  by  the  heayy 
weight  at  the  extremity  of  his  legs,  which  prevented  him  moving  in  bed. 

^e  8th  of  May  he  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of.  chloroform,  and  the  re- 
section of  the  malleoli  was  practised,  as  recommended  by  M.  Baudens  in  his 
operative  proceeding  in  the  "  tibio-tarsienne"  amputation.  The  borders  of  the 
wound  were  coverea  with  fleshy  tubercles,  which  soon  invaded  the  extremity  of 
the  bones. 

By  the  30th  of  May  the  wounds  were  nearly  closed  up,  the  cicatrix  was 
regular,  the  patient  was  considered  as  cured,  and  was  sent  off  to  his  own 
country. 

After  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  there  was  a  real  ossuary  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  mountain.  The  bodies  were  soon  devoured  by  the  vultures,  and 
nothing  but  skeletons  remained.  It  was  remarked  that  they  belonged  to 
men  who  were  of  moderate  height,  but  whose  bones  were  remarkably 
developed.  M.  Baudens  says  that  the  size  of  bones,  especially  of  the  arm 
or  thigh,  enabled  him  easily  to  distinguish  the  skeleton  of  a  Russian 
from  that  of  a  Frenchman. 

More  Russians  who  fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of  the  French  sur- 
vived than  the  French  themselves.  This  M.  Baudens  attributes  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  rough  education,  a  coarse  but  abundant  diet,  and 
great  sobriety.  From  these  there  resulted  a  great  predominance  of  the 
muscular  system,  whilst  the  nervous  system  being  less  developed  than 
with  the  French,  they  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  the  latter,  nor  were  they 
on  the  one  hand  so  excited  or  febrile,  or  on  the  other  so  thoroughly 
dejected  and  prostrated.  « 

Chloroform  was  not  used  at  first  by  the  Sardinians,  and  one  of  our 
leading  army  surgeons  anathematised  it  loudly.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  used  it  in  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  cases  with  uniform  suc- 
cess. They  had  not  one  accident.  Chloroform,  M.  Baudens  says,  was 
invaluable  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  French  soldier.  Whilst  it 
suppressed  pain,  it  produced  a  calmness  and  tranquillity  which  was  most 
^Etvourable  to  recovery.  With  the  help  of  this  invaluable  anasthetic  the 
surgeons  were  also  enabled  to  do  what  they  could  not  have  done  without 
it;  as,  for  example,  to  remove  a  fragment  of  shell,  weighing  2  kilog. 
]  50  grammes,  from  the  thigh  of  a  soldier  of  the  57th  Regiment.  This 
enormous  mass  of  iron  was  so  buried  in  the  limb  that  no  portion  of  it 
was  visible.  The  use  of  chloroform  permitted  it  to  be  extracted,  and  the 
limb  to  be  amputated,  without  the  patient  suffering  any  pain ;  and  he 
finally  recovered.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  prove  the  advantages  of  such 
an  important  therapeutic  agent. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  M.  Baudens's  remarkable  work  with- 
out extracting  a  brief  statement  which  has  reference  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  Sultan  and  of  his  harem.  It  occurs  in  describing  the  ball 
given  by  the  ambassador  of  France : 

The  Sultan  advanced  gravely,  and  with  measured  steps,  into  the  baU-room, 
looking  to  the  right  and  left  with  a  calm,  impassible,  almost  absent  eye,  although 
it  was  the  first  tune  in  his  life  that  he  was  present  at  such  a  scene.    He  took 
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his  place  on  a  reserved  seat,  from  whence  he  seemed  to  follow  with  some  interest 
the  movements  of  the  danceirs.  I  do  not  know  what  impression  Ahdid  Medjid 
received  from  this  exhibition  of  handsome  ladies  and  brilliant  dresses,  but 
I  doubt  if  that  impression  was  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  women 
in  Turkey.  After  aoout  an  hour,  he  withdrew  with  the  same  ceremonial.  I 
had  remarked  that  his  attendants  kept  a  respectful  distance  from  his  person;  on 
subsequent  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  this  was  not  solely  out  of  deference,  but 
on  account  of  the  Sultan's  antipathy  to  contact  with  men,  and  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  remembrance  of  the  disastrous  epidemics  so  common  in  the 
East. 

The  Sultan  at  once  removes  a  garment  that  a  man  has  touched,  and  never  puts 
it  on  again.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  solely  waited  upon  by  the  women  oi  his 
harem.  He  never  speaks  to  any  one  in  public ;  once  or  twice,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  Mussulmans,  he  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  General  Larchey. 
He  looks  at  a  person  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  according  to  the 
amount  of  respect  which  he  wishes  to  show  him.  There  are  in  this  dumb 
language  of  the  Padishah  shades  of  intimate  sentiment  that  words  cannot  ex- 
press. I  was  enabled  to  seize  them  perfectly  at  the  reception  given  by  the 
Sultan  to  the  high  functionaries  of  the  empire,  on  the  day  of  the  foot-kissing 
ceremony  in  the  Bairam.  The  reception  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour ;  Abdul 
Medjid  aid  not  condescend  to  look  at  more  than  twenty  persons.  I  remarked 
that  there  was  only  a  pretence  made  to  kiss  the  foot,  and  if  at  any  time  the 
person  presented  was  so  ignorant  of  court  etiquette  as  to  touch  the  Sultan's 
person,  a  significant  gesture  at  once  testified  to  the  sudden  and  disagreeable 

impression  which  had  come  to  disturb  the  sovereign's  reveries. 

• 

The  note  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Sultan's  harem  was  not  ob- 
tained by  M.  Baudens  directly,  but  from  one  of  the  chief  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  palace.  We  cannot,  therefore,  attach  precisely  the  same 
credit  to  it  that  we  do  to  statements  authenticated  by  the  writer  himself. 
The  doctor*s  statement,  however,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  affections 
under  which  the  Indies  labour  were  disordinate  jealousy,  incessantly  aroused 
by  things  which  would  appear  to  others  of  the  most  trifling  character. 
From  time  to  time,  for  example,  they  receive  small  presents,  such  as  a 
box  of  sweetmeats.  In  that  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  three 
or  four  hundred  boxes  should  be  absolutely  alike,  or  scenes  of  violence 
would  be  enacted  which  would  compromise  their  health.  Almost  all  of 
them  perish  young  of  consumption.  M.  Baudens's  medical  informant 
said  he  sometimes  transmitted  to  them  secretly  a  few  bottles  of  claret  to 
prolong  their  existence ! 

'^  Armies,*'  says  M.  Baudens,  in  conclusion,  ^'  are  in  want  of  moral  ex- 
citements to  preserve  them  from  nostalgia  and  prostration.  Religion 
exalted  the  troops  of  Godefroi  de  Bouillon ;  the  spirit  of  chivalry  animated 
the  French  officers  at  Fontenoy ;  the  certainty  of  conquering,  upheld  by 
a  constant  succession  of  victories,  sustained  the  armies  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  also  a  moral  power  that  supported  our  troops  during  the  trying  war 
in  the  Crimea ;  it  was  the  sentiment  of  duty  that  animated  our  soldiers, 
that  never  weakened  for  a  single  day  during  the  struggle,  and  was  alike 
glorious  when  opposed  to  the  enemy  or  to  privations  and  suffering^  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions.  Other  armies  may  have  shown  as  much  heroics 
ardour,  as  much  impetuous  bravery,  as  the  army  of  the  East;  none 
have  carried  further  the  principle  of  stoicism,  courage,  and  contempt  of 
death." 

Aug, — ^yoL,  cxiii.  no.  ccoclii.  2  p 
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▲  TiXX  OF  ZWHJLM1>. 

Bt  Haco  Nobsbman. 

North,  ever  north!  we  sailed  hy  night, 
And  yet  the  sky  was  red  with  light, 

And  purple  rolled  the  deep. 
When  mommg  eame,  we  saw  the  tide 
Break  thundering  on  the  nigged  side 

Of  8niBl>nrgh'8  awfnl  steep ; 
And,  weary  of  the  wave^  at  last 
In  Bressay  Sound  our  anchor  caat 

ATTOim*8  BathoeXL 

Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtleBs  visited,  and  we  presume  all  of 
them  have  heard  and  read  much  about  that  most  northerly  portion  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions — the  Zetland  Islands.  A  curious  spectacle  they 
present  to  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and 
England !  A  concourse  of  islets  (in  number  about  one  hundred),  hur  out 
of  sight  of  any  morsel  of  terra  firma  not  belonging  to  their  group ;  the 
shores  rocky  and  steep,  the  interior  hilly,«brown,  and  turfy ;  the  whole 
treeless,  and  to  the  eye  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  rich  foliage  and 
hedges  of  the  south,  or  even  on  the  thick  heather^lad  hills  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  barren  and  hare.  Yet  on  these  dose-cropped  dots  on 
the  expanse  of  ocean  are  to  be  found  many  spots  of  unquestionable 
beauty.  The  scene  of  our  tale  is  a  place  of  this  descripticm.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  duster*— an  island  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  eight  in  breadth,  separated 
from  the  ^'Mainland"  island,  and  from  some  of  its  sister  islets  by  stmts 
inconsiderable  in  width,  but  possessed  by  a  fierce  and  rapid  tide,  whidi 
renders  them  impassable  at  times,  even  in  the  mildest  weather.  The 
creek  called  Ericsvoe*  indents  the  western  coast  of  this  island,  which  we 

shall  designate  as  K ;  &cing  the  south-west,  and  being  defended  fay 

the  ftes«,t  which  forms  its  western  bulwark,  it  is  exceedingly  sheltered, 
and  appears  to  an  individual  standing  at  its  head — on  a  spot  not  elevated 
-^-simply  a  large  locK  A  good-sized  mansion-house  stands,  and  has 
stood  tor  many  a  long  year,  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope,  fronting  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  voe.  In  front  is  a  large  railed  flower- 
garden,  containing  such  floral  ornaments  and  low  bushes  as  the  climate 
and  weather  will  permit ;  behind,  a  kitchen-garden,  well  stocked  widi 
vegetables ;  and  beyond,  sundry  fields  of  rich  clover,  com,  turnips,  mad 
other  farm  produce,  rising  on  the  eastern  side  to  a  consideraUe  elevation, 
and  forming  thus  a  natural  barrier  between  the  manor-farm  and  thefanns 
of  the  tenantry  on  the  estate.  These  latter  stretch  away  for  a  mile  or  fcwo 
to  the  northward,  eastward,  and  south-eastward,  small  huts  with  scrafM  of 
corn-land  and  green  pasturage  attached  to  them,  here  a  lock  and  there  a 
hum  to  vary  the  scene ;  and,  making  a  semicircle  on  the  eastern  «di^ 

*  A  "uoe"  is  a  creek  or  small  arm  of  the  sea. 

t  Nen — a  cape  or  narrow  neck  of  land  stretching  into  the  sea. 
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from  sea-shore  to  sea-sluMre,  runs  the  ^'hill-dyke/'  marking  the  hoondaiy 
of  the  *^toan.***     Without  this  dyke  Ues  nothing  hot  hrown  hiUs^-^fae 
'<  acaUaldy"  or  common  pasture  land.     On  certain  suitable  spots  peats 
are  cut  for  the  use  of  the  lavd  and  his  tenantry,  while  over  the  vest,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  invalided  horses,  wander 
and  nibble.     Over  some  miles  of  this  must  the  traveller  trudge  ere  lie 
reach  any  other  cultivated  domain,  and  the  footpath  he  will  find  bat  a 
sorry  one,  for  it  is  little  used  for  purposes  of  import  and  export,  die 
sea  being  in  Zetland,  as  in  Venice,  the  grand  highway  and  thoroagk- 
fare.     Thus  Ericsvoe  aad  its  laird's  residence  are  well  sheltered  firom 
rough  blasts,  excepting  to  the  notth-westward,  from  which  quarter  in 
ihe  savage  winter-time  fierce  gusts  will  sometimes  shake  tiie  upper 
stories  of  the  old  house,   and   make  its  casements  rattle.     On  this 
side,  some  half  a  mile  from  the  manor-house,  there  lies  a  small  sandy- 
bottomed  arm  of  the  sea,  scarcely  sufficiently  mariced  to  be  called  a 
bay  or  voe^  the  shores  of  which  display  a  long  broad  beadi  of  the 
whitest  sand,  apt,  if  unchecked,  to  encroach  upon  the  neighbounbg 
firass-land.      It  is  a  wild  place  in  the  time  of  storms,   the  bsge 
dark  waves  rolling  majestically  from   the  northward  past  the  frown- 
ing cliffs,  and  the  precipitous  isolated  stackg\  and  holmes  burst  their 
wnite-crested  contents  upon  the   strand  with  a  noise  like  thunder, 
audible  several  miles  off,  where  the  stranger  would  conjecture  he  was 
listening  to  the  distant  discharge  of  a  park  of  artillery.     But  iiow 
changed  is  the  aspect  of  this  place  when  the  storm  has  abated,  and  the 
wanderer  seeks  the  sandy  beach  to  gather  up  the  beautiful  shells  and 
seaweed  which  the  waves  have  heedlessly  left  behind  them,    liie  deep 
green  ocean  lies  undisturbed  before  him,  giving  forth  only  the  veiy 
gentlest  murmur,  and  sweeping  to  his  feet  broad  shallow  floods  like 
cream,  with  a  rushing  sound.   Overhead  float  the  "  maw^  or  seagull,  the 
red-beaked  chalder,  and  numerous  other  sea<-fowls,  shrieking,  screaming, 
now  skimming  along  the  air  within  a  few  feet  of  the  intruder's  head,  now 
dipping  into  the  water.     In  the  distance,  to  the  westward,  appear  the 
northern  shores  of  the  '^  Mainland"  island,  lighted  up  at  sunset  with 
roseate  magnificence,  as  the  great  planet  seems  to  go  down  to  his  bed  in 
the  wide  Atlantic  beyond  them,  to  dance,  mayhap,  in  the  Broadway 
of  New  York,  or  the  busy  streets  of  Melbourne  and  Auckland!     Far  om 
tjhe  northern  horizon,  in  the  centre  of  the  landscape,  rises  the  precipitous 
group  of  rocks  called  the  '^Wima  Stacks,"  so  solitary  and  secluded, 
fading  away  as  the  dusk  gradually  descends  into  sombre  obscurity,  as 
though  they,  too^  were  departing  for  a  trip  to  the  remote  antipodes. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  property  of  Ericsvoe  be- 
toiged  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Colquhoun.  His  settle- 
ment on  the  Zetland  Islands  had  been  purely  the  work  of  accident.  The 
younger  son  of  a  Lowland  laird,  he  had  studied  medicine  as  his  profes- 
sion, and  while  still  a  mere  youth  had  taken  a  temporary  appointment  as 
surgeon  of  a  Peterhead  whaler  going  to  Greenland.     The  ship  had  put 

■   ■      >  IP   .1.1    ■»   !■■    1^1         II.  I        III     >i^Mp^O-      ■■«  1  »■     ^1  «  »  »»    ■  I     .  I  ■  I   I  I    I    I  II  I         ■ ■  I 

*  In  Zetland,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  a  few  huts  Ijiog  together 
we  termed  **a  town." 
t  Small  xodlqr  islets. 
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in  to  Lerwidc*  for  an'additioii  to  faer  crew,  jmd  Colqnhoon,  finding  hig 
piofeflsion  bat  ill-represented  in  this  town,  fonbed  the  sobeme  of  obtainii^ 
Ms  discharge  from  the  vessel  on  her  return  from  her  northern  voyage, 
and  settliDg  in  Lerwick-^«t. least  for  a  time.  This' scheme  he  managed 
to  cany  out.  ■  Soaiehow  or  <ither,  however,  he  did  not  thrive  in  Lerwick. 
The^'  inhabitantSi  either  from  natandly  good  constilotioiis,  or  from  a  pre- 
ference to  keep  their  money  to  themselves  rather  than  invest  it  in  wholes 
some  drags,  would  not  lay  themselves  up  sufficiently  often  to  allow  of 
the  yonng  doetor  making  a  decent  livelihood.  He  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  deserting  the  nnpatroninng  shores  of  Tbule  when  he  fell  in  with 
a  yonng  orphan  heiress  at  a  ball  and  sacceeded  in  winning  her  affibetioqsi 
Probably  had  the  yonng  lady  possessed  any  near  relatives  of  sagacity  they 
woold  lukve  dissuskded  her  from  this  rash  alliance,  for  llr*  Colquhoan  had 
nothing  wherewithal  to  ^'  endow"  Us-  wife  excepting  his  rather  handsome 
person,  and  his  cc^ectien  of  surgical  ineteumeats  and  apothecaries'  drugs; 
and  he  had,  moreover,  began  in  Lerwick  to  develop  a  not  very  amiably 
character,  and  that  spirit  of  "  fiutness"  which  young  gentlemen  of  his 
calHng,  even  to  this  day,  very  frequently  di^lay.  However,  Misa  HoseasoUj 
of  Ericsvoe,  being  her  own  mistress^  very  properly  and  sensibly  made  ldr« 
Golquhoun  master  of  herself  and  property. 

But  even  when  all  the  parties  to  an  arrangement  have  firmly  decided 
that  it  is  a  wise  and  proper  one,  the  event  not  unfrequently  gives  them 
&e  lie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golquhoun  by-imd-by  began  to  thmk  they  bad 
better  not  have  been  joiued  together  in  the  lu^ly  bonds  of  matrimony. 
Of  coofse  it  was  too  late  to  untie  the  knot,  so  they  made  up  for  the  im* 
pleasantness  of  being  oU^d  to  live  together  until  "  death  them  did 
part"  by  making  one  another  as  miserable  as  possible  as  long  as  life  and 
health  permitted.  At  last,  Mrs.  Cotquboun  died,  leaving  tfwo  children 
behind  lier«-^a  boy  and  a  girl**^ the  only  surviivorsof  a  rather  laige  fiuniiy. 
These  had  both  attained  majority  at  the  time  when  our  story  commenceSy 
which  was  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  mother. 

The  kirk  and  manse  !of  the  -  parish  were  situated  some  five  or  ^ix 
miles  to  the  southward; '  and  were  separated  froA  Ericsvoe  by..hills  of 
pasturage  and  peat^banks.  During  Mrs^  Colquhoun's  lifetime  the 
minister  was  a  Mr.  •  Eraser,  a  worthy  and  conscientious  man,  who  had 
done  much  to  try  and  reform  hii  unruly  neighbours,  -and,  it  i^fKis  said, 
with  good^  Msult' latterly  in  Mrs.  Colquhoun^s  case,  though  he  would 
never  permit  his  wife  and  daughter  to  visit  at  <' Erics  Ha'.'?  The 
Colquhonlis  w^GKre,  ho^wever,  always  welcome  guests  at  the  man^e  of 
TrigganesB,  -^for  Mr.  •  and  Mrs*  Oolqvhean  of  course  were  •  always  "  on 
their  proprieties"  when  there.  It  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  heads  of 
the  £Eimily  availed  themselves  of  the  miniBter'e  invitations^  but  the  chil- 
dren were  frequently -to  be  foond  at  the  manse  with  their  little  pJay- 
Mow,  Mark>n  Fraser,  and  the  sl%ht  education  they  could  boast  mf 
bad  been  looked  up  there.  Mr.  Fraser  was  ^much  oUer  than  Gdlqu- 
houn,  and  latterly,  on  account  of  his  years  and;failing  hedth,  he  had 
obtoined  the  bonsent  of  the  presbytoy  to  his  getting  an  assiistant.  Th# 
assistant  came-^a  Mr.  Norman  Maokmtosh,  a  young  Highlander,  fresh 
from  college  and  newly  licensed.    He  was  pronounced. 'SOon  by  almost 
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every  one  in  K  ta  be  an  excellent  fellow.     Stout  and  stalwart,  and 

ei  stentorian  lungs,  he  could  preach,  shoot,  run,  ride,  and  boat  equally 
wdl.  Mackintosh  was  even  a  favourite  of  Colquhoun's,  and  when,  a  few 
years  afler  his  arrival,  Mr.  Fraser  died,  Colqnhoun  added  his  recommen- 
dation, as  principal  laird  of  the  parish,  to  the  application  of  Mackintosh 
through  some  influential  friends  in  the  '^  south  country,"  and  obtained 
his  appointment  as  Mr.  Eraser's  successor.  Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Fraser 
and  her  daughter  quitted  the  manse,  and  Mackintosh  did  not  press  them 
to  stay,  though  he  would  fain  they  had  done  so.  They  took  up  their 
abode  in  a  little  cottage  between  their  former  home  and  Ericsvoe,  which 
Mrs.  Fraser  purchased  from  the  proprietor,  a  small  laird.  Many  were 
the  visits  which  Norman  Mackintosh  paid  to  this  cottage,  for  the  dark- 
haired  Marion  Fraser  had  already  made  sad  work  with  his  heart.  Mr. 
Mackintosh  had  already  informed  some  of  his  Highland  friends,  through 
the  medium  of  the  post,  that  Marion  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  She  had  the  softest  brown  eyes,  the  most  glossy 
raven  hair,  the  most  graceful  little  figure  ever  met  with  in  modem 
times !  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  desperately  jealous,  as  all  true  lovers  have 
ever  been  and  should  ever  be,  and  when  he  beheld  young  Hosea  Colqu* 
houn  in  tlte-a-t^te  discourse  with  the  object  of  his  a£Pections,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  wishing  that  young  gentleman  at  the  deuce  in  a  manner 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  ministerial  character.  Truth  to  tell,  there 
was  little  reason  for  this  jealousy.  The  young  laird  of  Ericsvoe  was  not 
at  all  prepossessing,  either  bodily  or  mentally.  He  was  a  squat  young 
fellow,  with  a  shock  head  of  sandy  hair,  and  features  entirely  devoid  of 
expression.  His  education  had  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  simplest 
branches  of  learning,  and  each  year  that  rolled  over  his  head  he  lost 
something  he  had  learned  in  boyhood,  from  sheer  indolence  and  want 
of  practice.  The  only  feat  he  could  perform  with  credit  was  seal 
[footing ;  this  amusement,  together  with  the  smoking  of  Dutch  tobacco, 
and  the  imbibing  of  a  little  of  the  real  "  Hollands,"  and  occasionid 
^ps  to  Lerwick  to  smuggle  these  articles  of  luxury  from  the  Dutch 
fishermen,^  made  up  the  business  of  his  life.  With  the  management  of 
the  estate  he  did  not  much  bother  his  head,  although  he  was  really 
the  proprietor  now  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
marks  left  to  his  sister  Charlotte.  The  whole  property  had,  however, 
been  burdened  with  a  large  life  annuity  to  Mr.  Colquhoun  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  Still  the  old  gentleman  had  as  little  liking  for 
business  as  his  son,  and  the  entire  estate  would  doubtless  have  gone 
to  ruin  had  they  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  others  to  do  their 
work  for  them. 

Most  Zetland  lairds  have  a  factotum,  and  this  was  even  more  com- 
mon in  old  times  than  now.  A  man  named  Garthson,  foster-brother  to 
Mrs.  Colquhoun,  had  always  lived  at  Ericsvoe  in  this  capacity.  A  smart 
fellow,  and  able  to  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts,  Garthson  had  speedily 
managed  to  get  Mr.  Colquhoun  under  his  thumb.  He  was  soon  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  whole  business  of  the  deep-sea  fishing  of  the 
tenantry  and  the  collecting  of  the  rents,  repairing  of  the  houses,  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  &c.,  getting  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  services  ;  uid 
a  new  house,  with  plenty  of  land  attached  to  it,  was  erected  for  him 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Ha'  farm,  near  the  sandy  beach  we  have  described. 
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Here  he  lived  with  much  more  real  comfort  than  his  employers,  and  soon 
became  master  of  a  tolerable  pn^ierty  in  cash  and  live  stock.     To  do  him 
iostioe,  he  accounted  to  his  master  pretty  fairly  for  the  rents :  doubtless 
lie  was. too  cautious  to  do  otherwise,  for  Colquhoun  was  always  alive  to 
any  attMnpt  to  bamboosle  him.     This  man  had  married  a  servant  from 
the  Ha'y  and  had  one  son,  who,  by  immemorial  Zetland  customy  should 
have  heen  named  Grarth  Hoseason,  his  father^s  name  being  Hosea  Giarth« 
son.     But  Mr.  Giarthson  was  a  progressive  genius,  and  rejecting  with 
contempt  this  remnant  of  barbaric  manners,  determined  that  his  future 
posterity  should  bear  the  surname  of  *^  Garthson"  alone  ;  he  therefore  had 
his  son  regbtered  by  that  name,  giving  him  for  Christian  name  that  of 
^'  Colquhoun."     Tms  young  man  was  some  years  older  than  Hosea  Col- 
quhoun.    His  father  had  taken  pains^to  give  him  a  fair  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  he  had  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  misceUaneous  information 
from  books,  which  Mr.  Eraser  bad  lent  him.     As  he  grew  up,  his  father 
threw  a  great  portion  of  the  business  of  the  property  into  Ins  hands,  and 
he  was,  of  course,  very  much  respected,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
secretly  not  over-well  liked  by  the  tenantry,  and,  in  their  eyes,  he  cut  a 
much  more  magnificent  figure  than  "  Messter  'Osee,"  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  rather  "  a  fule  body."    Indeed,  there  was  a  universally  prevalent 
suspicion,  not  perhaps  often  openly  expressed  in  language,  tnat  ''  *Osee 
Gerrtson"  (or  ^'  Messter  Gerrtson,"  as  he  was  addressed  by  those  honoured 
by  him  with  personal  converse)  had  amassed  ''  oshins  o'  money,"  and  that 
at  no  very  distant  date  might  be  expected  to  '*  buy  up"  the  Colquhoun 
family,   and  forthwith  consign  them   all  to  emigration.     Colquhoun 
Garthson  indeed  had  long  meditated  advancing  a  step  or  two  in  the 
social  scale.   His*  first  step  was  to  ing^tiate  himself  with  Miss  Colquhofm^ 
a  young  lady  of  no  very  great  intellect,  and  no  lofty  ideas.     Could  he 
only  secure  her  affections,  he  might,  perhaps,  bring  her  to  consent  to  » 
marriage,  at  least  when  her  father's  death  took  place.     She  had  a  fittle 
property  in  her  own  right,  and  there  was  only  her  besotted  brother 
between  her  and  the  estate.     He  was  already  much  controlled  by  the 
stronger  will  and  superior  intellect  of  young  Garthson,  and  the  latter 
calculated  upon  getting  him  entirely  into  his  power  in  future  years,  while 
it  was  extremely  probable  that  his  habits  would  become  so  much  more 
dissipated  as  to  shorten  his  days.     Obviously  his  wisest  course  was  to 
try  and  win  the  affections  of  Charlotte  Colquhoun,  and  he  set  about  this 
cautiously  and  guardedly,  making  gradual  advances  towards  his  object. 
If  anything  occurred  to  startle  Grarthson  in  the  pursuit  of  his  game  it 
was  the  arrival  of  the  young  minister  Mackintosh,  or  rather  the  appoint* 
ment  of  that  gentleman  to  succeed  Mr.  Fraser.    Here  was  a  young  man  of 
an  equal  rank  to  Miss  Colquhoun  coming  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Was  it  not  very  probable  he   might  become  her  suitor  p     He  con- 
caved a  dislike  for  Mackintosh  immediately,  and  the  reports  of  the 
country  people  that  '^  da  yOung  minister  wis  makin'  up  ta  Miss  Mem 
Fraisher,"  did  not  tend  much  to  remove  this  dislike.     Garthson  wasv^ 
susceptible  of  female  charms,  and  entertained  a  great  admiration  finr 
Miss  Marion,  beside  whom  Miss  Colquhoun  out  but  a  sorry  figure.    Had 
it  not  been  for  the  small  matter  of  the  landed  estate,  the  former  lady 
would  have  been  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  he  had  always  buoved 
himself  up  with  the  hope  that,  in  the  event  of  his  designs  on  Miss  Col«* 
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qiihoun  not  being  attended  with  soocess,  he  might  be  receiyed  as  a  suitor 
by  Marion,  who  would  be  left  in  straitened  circumstances  at  her  mother^s 
dieath.  So  very  shortly  Garthson  hated  Mackintosh  with  a  deep  and 
sineere  hatred,  and  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  After  much 
reflection,  he  conceived  a  plan  of  a  most  demoniacal  nature,  which 
fibottld  rid  him  at  once  of  ihe  obnoxious  Mackintosh  and  of  another  for- 
midable obstruction}  and  put  him  within  a  hand's  grasp  of  the  attainment 
of  his  wishes. 

It  was  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer,  and  the  congregation 
were  issuing  from  the  parish  church,  where  Mackintosh  had  been  dis- 
coursing to  them,  into  the  kirkyard  without.  Groups  of  the  peasantry 
were  gossiping  as  usual  at  the  various  Avickets,  stopping  to  observe  the 
few  gentry  and  salute  them  as  they  passed  along.  Colquhoun  Grarthson 
came  out  alongside  of  Hosea  Colquhoun — an  ungainly  figure,  attired  in 
am  old  great-coat  and  a  rabbit-skin  cap,  with  the  ears  in  an  elevated 
position,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  for  he  had  made  it  himself. 

'*  Noo,"  whispered  Garthson  to  his  companion,  *'  ye  should  offer  yer 
airm  to  Miss  Fraser  before  he  gets  it." 

This  remark  evidently  had  reference  to  some  previous  conversation; 
and  indeed,  in  their  solitar)'  walk  from  Ericsvoe  that  morning,  the  young 
plotter  had  been  endeavouring  to  impress  on  Hosea  that  Miss  Fraser 
especially  disliked  Mackintosh,  and  shrank  from  his  attentions ;  that  she 
undoubtedly  cherished  a  secret  attachment  to  the  young  laird,  and  that 
every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  gallantry  called  upon  him  to  save 
her  from  persecution,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  deadly  feud  with  the 
young  pastor.  At  the  moment  of  the  whisper,  Mackintosh  was  ad- 
vancing to  meet  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fraser  at  one  of  the  kirkyard  gates. 
Forward  dashed  the  valiant  Hosea,  unmindful  of  anything  but  the 
promptings  of  his  subtle  adviser,  and  pushed  rudely  between  Miss  Fraser 
and  Mackintosh,  who  had  already  taken  the  mother's  arm,  and  was 
extending  his  unoccupied  one  to  the  young  lady. 

"  Miss  Marion,  ye'U  take  my  airm,  winna  ye  ?"  exclsumed  the  wearer 
of  the  rabbit-skin,  in  his  loudest  tones. 

^' Thank  you,  no,  Mr.  Hosea,"  replied  Marion,  starting  back,  half 
terrified  at  the  young  man's  extraordinary  manner.  '^  Mr.  Mackintosh 
has  already  kindly  offered  me  his." 

<<  Never  mind  him !"  shouted  Hosea,  getting  more  excited ;  '^  ye'U  take 
mine,  you  know.  We  understand  ane  anither,  ye  ken ;  ye'U  take  mine, 
my  dear.'* 

'^  Most  certainly  she'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  cried  Mackintosh, 
his  Celtic  blood  boiling  within  him,  and  quite  dispersing  all  thoughts  of 
the  solemn  offices  he  had  been  performing.  ''Your  conduct  is  most 
improper  and  unbecoming,  sir.  Take  your  arm  off  immediately.  Do  you 
hear  ?"  And,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Fraser,  he  shook  off 
Hosea.  And  when  the  latter,  in  mad  fury,  aimed  a  stroke  at  Mackintosh 
with  a  stick  he  carried,  that  gentleman  snatched  it,  broke  it  in  two,  and 
threw  the  pieces  back  at  him,  exclaiming,  ''  You  drunken  scoundrel  I 
couldn't  you  remain  at  home  and  find  vent  there  for  your  tipsy 
humours  p" 

Hosea  then  slunk  off,  and  Mackintosh,  rather  ashamed  of  the  part  he 
had  played,  though  conscious  he  was  in  the  right,  departed  with  the  ladies. 
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Colquhoun  Garthson  took  pains  to  impress  it  on  their  memoncs..  On  liie 
walk  homewards  he  mentioned  to  -sev^ml  of  the  goesips  from  sepsfrate 
districts  that  Maokintosb  was  known  to  kate  the  young  laird  deoperaieij 
in  consequence  of  his.  being  preferred  to  him  by  Miss  Fxaser.  And  in  tike 
various  ^*  toons ''  that  evening  the  conversation  was  entirely  on  thesobjetft 
of  the  quarrel  between  •"  JdessitOT  'Osee  an'  da  young  minister,''  and  itiany 
were  the  speculations  as  to  '^  what  wid  be  the  end  o't  a'." 

On  the  day  following  this,  Hosea  Colquhoun  was  induced  by  yoiMig 
Garthson  to  accompany  him  for  a  forenoon  walk.  It  was  &  briUkn^ 
beautiful,  cloudless  oay,  the  gentle  sea-breeze  from  the  south-west  temper- 
ing the  air.  Sauntering  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  voe,  they  lingered 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  beach  jto  play  duck-aod-drake  along  the  smoodi, 
shining  water,  and  then  ascended  slowly  to  the  south-east.  They  reached 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  so  elevated  that  Ericsvoe,  the  sandi  i^e  Wiraft* 
stacks  on  one  side,  and  Trigganess,  with  its  kirk  and  manse^  on  the  other, 
seemed  to  lie  at  their  feet.  Fav  on  either  side  lay  the  sea,  flowing  between 
the  numerous  islands,  placid,  and  apparently  undisturbed,  save  where  flie 
portion  of  it  glistening  in  the  sun's  rays  betrayed  a  gentle  ripple.  Along 
the  shores  women  were  gathering  sea- ware  for  the  manu&cture  of  "  kdp^" 
their  voices  -and  even  ^nversation  being  frequently  distinctly  audibkr; 
the  children  screamed  and  laughed,  and  the  dogs  barked  joyously  aroimd 
the  almost  totally  deserted  cottageS)  and  in  the  remote  north  gUsbened 
the  sails,  and  occasionally  sounded  laint  the  departing  *'  tooing  "  of  die 
'Uooder-horns"*  of  the  lords  and  masters  of  those  dames,  infants,  sad 
curs,  as  they  bore  slowly  away  to  the  *'  haaf,"  or  deep-sea  flsfaingi  It 
was  a  pleasant  and  reviving  scene,  and  even  our  pedestrians,  famiKar  as 
it  was  to  them,  thought  it  so. 

*'  It  is  a  cheerful  sight,"  Hosea  observed  more  tiban  once^  with  em- 
phasis. <*  3y  jiugOy  Colquhoun^  it  maks  ane  tired  o'  doin  nothin'  wirai 
he  sees  a'  yon  bits  o'  bodies  wirkin'  awa'  sae  happy.  Fait^  I  tiiink  £11 
gi'  up  this  life  an'  tak  U>  somethin'  usefu'." 

''Hear  himl"  said  Colquhoun,  'with  a  half-sneei^---^''hear  till'  luxt'! 
Why,  man,  ye  should  ha'  been  a  poet,  or,"  he  added,  with  a  lutliBrcT 
sneer,  "  a  minister  I     Jtfuckle  ye  can  do,  or  hae  to  do  l" 

Hosea  gave  a  sort  of  half-sigh.  ''  Weel,  that's  true  anetseh*  Ho^  hi, 
hum,  I  leel  very  tired^  n^an }".  which,  according  to  Garthson'^  ezpe-  . 
rience,  he  usually  was  oa  such  occasions.  He  eontinuedrstsetchuig  hua- 
self  as  they  walked  onward,  and  Garthson  proposed  shortly:  that  they 
should  at  qownand  rest  under  a  brae.  They  did  so,  and  in^*  less  than 
ten  minutes  Hosea  had  dropped  fast  >asleep»  '- 

''  He's  sa£9  for  half  an  hour,"  mutteced  the  other.  >  He  gently  xHind 
his  companion's  body  a  bit,  and  puUed  his  cap.  a  litUe  higher  off  Ms 
brows,  but  keepuAg.  him  in  such  a  posture  as  to  avoid  theraysof  ihe 
sun.    Then  he  went  and  stood  at  a  little  distance  from*  him  in  the^pos- 

ture  of  one  coming  up  ihe  bill<from  the  southward,  observed  himatteii- 

'    .  '    — .  .■■....._.,      .,  „j,  p<»,i^,^i  I    ^jij  • 

*  Looder-horn,  a  large  cow's  hofq,  prepared  to  act  fM.an.iostcu^ent  of<mil- 
munication  between  boats  at  the  "baaf"  in  thick  weather,  or  to  ^ve.^tice9f 
approach  to  fbe  shore.  Sometimes  it  i^  playfully  souoded  as  a  sort'  bt  musical 
farewell  on  departure.  Sounding  it  is  termed  **  tooing,'*  for  t^e 'sound  it  ettSts 
resembles  too-o-oH), 
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tircly,  and,  seemiog  satisfied  with  the  scratiny,  departed  in  the  direction 
«f  Trigganess. 

Norman  Mackintosh  was 'also  abroad  that  forenoon.  '^  I'm  going 
shooting  up  the  hill,"  he  told  his  servant.  '^  Toung  Garthson  tells  me 
there's  some  good  rabbit-shooting  up  by  Trigga-loch,  and  I  half  expect 
to  meet  him  there  about  this  time." 

He  walked  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  loch,  which  was  concealed 
from  view  of  the  manse  by  intervening  braes.  It  was  a  solitary  place, 
gloomy  even  in  a  momiog  like  this.  The  loch  was  a  small  one,  very 
shallow  along  the  shores,  which  were  narrowly  bordered  with  fine  gravel. 
The  adjoining  hills,  black  and  peaty,  hung  over  and  became  reflected  in 
ks  bosom,  on  which  only  one  solitary  sea-fowl  floated,  and  as  the  intruder 
approached  it  rose,  with  a  flitnt  scream,  and  soared  away.  About  the 
jniddle  of  the  water  there  was  a  diminntive  islet,  connected  with  the 
Aore  by  stepping-stones  placed  widely  apart,  and  on  this  islet  mouldered 
away  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Pictish  castle,  or  rather  hovel. 

^*  What  a  spot  for  a  hermit,"  thought  Mackintosh,  "or  for  a  being  cut 
off  £rom  his  fellow'-men  and  banished  for  some  awful  crime  beyond  the 
|Mde  of  society  1  Here  a  man  might  become  penitent  and  humbled. 
Truly,  though,  I  know  not  but  that  he  might  become  more  desperat-e. 
Shall  {.awaken  the  echoes  with  a  few  grains  of  harmless  powder  ?  Per- 
haps in  the  crannies  of  yonder  once  lordly  edifice  there  may  be  lurking 
some  morsel  of  vitality  moi«  substantial  than  a  spider  or  bluebottle. 
Here  goes  I"  He  was  on  the  point  of  lifting  the  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  a  voice  behind  him  pronouncing  his  name.  He 
turned  round,  and  saw  Colqnhoun  Garthson. 

^^  Good  moarain',  sir,"  said  the  latter.  *<  Fine  mormn*,  is  it  no'  ?  Saw 
ye  onything  that  ye  were  gaen'  to  shoot  ?" 

^^  Good  morning  to  you,  Garthson.  No,  nothing ;  I  was  merely 
going  to  have  a  bit  of  useless  h\at\e,  and  shall  be  very  gbd  if  you  can 
direct  me^  as  you  promised,  to  some  more  exciting  sport.  I  am  vevy 
much  inclined,  however,  to  suspect  your  rabbit-warren  is  a  fanciful  thing, 
for  I've  been  wandering  over  these  braes  for  two  or  three  years  now,  and 
ought  to  know  every  peat  o'  them,  but  rabbits  have  I  never  seen  one.'^ 

"  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Mackintosh,"  replied  Garthson,  with  his  most 
zeqpeetful  demeanour,  ^*  I'm  no'  mistaken  aboot  the  rabbits.  Just  fbllow 
the  road  I  gi'  you;  geen  saftiy,  an'  ye'U  nab  ane  or  twa.  But  the/jPe 
¥ery  shy,  an'  ye  maun  be  wary.  Creep  saftly  up  yon  aheep's-gatei  keep 
yer  een  open,  an'  see  if  I'm  no^  teHia'  you  truth." 

And  he  directsd  Maokintosh  to  take  the  road  up  the  hill  leading  to 
Ericsvoe,  by  which  he  had  himself  just  descended.  Up  went  Mackin^ 
tosh,  paying,  "  Don^t  you  go  before  me,'  then ;"  and  Garthson  foHowed 
him  gently.  In  about  five  minntes,  *'  It  is,  indeed!"  Mackintosh  ex- 
o3aimedr*^'< it  is,  indeed!  Now  bush!  I'll  ha>e  Urn!"  He  fifted  Ms 
long  fowling-pisce  to  his  shoulder,  took  aim  at  the  animal  he  seemed  to 
aee  before  lam  with  elevated  ears,  and — ^fired.  A  de^  gtoan  came  down 
the  hill-side  which  appalled  the  young  man  and  filled  his  soul  with 
horror.  He  rushed  forward,  and  there  lay  the  Hfeless  body  of  Hosea 
Colquhoun,  weltering  in  the  blood  which  potursd  tlirongh  the  ragged 
skin-cap  from  his  shattered  skuU !  . 

"Ob,  Mr.  Mackintosh!"  exclaimed  the  wily  Garthson  with  wdl- 
feigned  horror,  **  what  have  you  done !     What  have  you  done !" 
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^*  What  have  I  done?"  groaned  ihe  miserable  young  man.  "  Oh, 
Heaven,  who  could  have  foreseen  this  P  How  could  this  have  hap- 
pened?" 

^'  Weely  it  looks  odd,"  replied  Grarthson,  with  such  a  significant  em- 
phasu  in  his  tone  that  the  other  started  and  looked  fixedly  at  him. 
'<  Puir  fellow,"  he  continued,  bending  over  the  body,  ^^  he'll  never  see 
light  more." 

<'  The  dreadful  thing  is  how  di£Bcult  it  will  be  to  explain  it  to  the 
people,"  exclaimed  Mackintosh,  the  squabble  of  yesterday  in  the  Idrk- 
yard  recurring  to  his  mind.  He  was  certain  this  was  the  subject  of. 
Garthson's  thoughts  also.  *'  Such  a  strange  and  unaocoantable  acd* 
dent,"  he  added,  ^'and  none  but  you  to  corroborate  my  tale."  The 
moment  he  had  said  this  he  shuddered,  and  his  heart  grew  cold  withui 
him,  for  Garthson  actually  laughed — laughed  with  bitterness  and  sarcasm. 

''I!*'  he  cried,  *^what  can  I  say  on  the  subject?  Was  I  beside 
you?  and  how  could  I  tell  you  would  fire  so  recklessly  and  shoot  a  man? 
Man !  the  folk  widna'  believe  me  if  I  swpre  to  any  sic  lee.  Ye  ken  best 
hoo  ye'U  explain  it.  They^ll  think  it  odd,  surely,  that  the  very  first  time 
ye  should  meet  him  after  yer  wirds  wi'  him  he  should  dee  by  yer  hand. 
Maybe  it'll  look  odder  in  a  minister  than  in  anither  body  !" 

The  truth  seemed  to  dawn  on  Mackintosh :  it  came  mingle(^  with 
rage^  and,  alas !  with  despair  too.  '*  Villain  I"  he  cried,  ^<  I  moro  than 
suspect  you  know  more  of  this  matter  than  I  do.  I  fully  believe  you 
wish  to  ruin  me.     Oh,  Heavens !  what  a  situation !'' 

''  Ye  needna'  look  sae  fierce,"  retorted  Garthson ;  '^  if  ony  ane  came  by 
just  noo  they  would  lippin*  ye  were  gaen  to  shutt  me  too.  I  advise  you 
to  flee." 

Mackintosh  scarcely  heard  him ;  he  stood  apart  praying,  his  face 
clasped  in  his  hands,  the  big  drops  oozing  through  his  fingers.  He  saw 
nothing  but  ruin,  degradation,  death  before  him  if  he  remained  and 
trusted  to  the  evidence  of  this  scoundrel.  It  seemed  to  him  the  only 
couo:^se  he  oould  take  was  to  leave  the  island  at  once^  and  seek  refuge  out 
of  the  countay  altogether.  Turning,  therefore,  upon  the  fellow,  he 
thundered,  '*  God,  I  believe,  will  yet  permit  us  to  meet  at  a  time  when 
my  innocence  shall  be  established,  and  your  villany  made  public.  Till 
then  you  shall  not  see  me  again."  He  cast  the  gun  from  him,  and  fied 
down  the  hill  with  impetuosity.  Hastening  towards  Mrs.  Eraser's 
cottage,  he  saw  Marion  in  the  garden,  and  beckoned  to  her.  She  came 
out  to  meet  him,  half-tenified  by  his  look  and  gestures.  In  a  few 
hurried  words,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  startle  her  least,  he  told  her 
what  had  happened,  and  that  he  must  fly  immediately.  Horror-struck 
at  this  resolve,  she  implored  him  not  to  adopt  such  a  course,  pointing  out 
that  to  remain  and  meet  an  examination  would  be  the  surest  way  of  esta* 
bltshing  his  innocence — to  fly  would  only  leave  behind  an  unquestioned 
belief  in  his  guilt. 

**  Dearest,"  said  Mackintosh,  "  my  mind  is  made  up.  To  remain, 
trusting  to  that  fellow's  statement,  would,  I  know,  be  my  ruin.  Were  I 
to  escape  the  penalty  of  tlie  law,  I  should  have  lost,  at  least,  all  weight 
with  my  congregation,  every  prospect  of  being  respected  and  of  doing 

^ —  — ^ , 
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good  in  my  profesaion.  My  unfortuntite  passion  of  yesterday  has  done 
all.  I  must  fly.  Elsewhere,  I  trust,  I  shall  succeed  in  some  other 
enqJoym^it ;  I  have  youth,  strength,  and  education.  Remain  true  to 
me,  and  trust  that  the  day  will  not  he  far  distant  when  I  shall  write  to 
assure  you  of  my  having  attained  a  good  position  in  some  other  land, 
and  ask  you  to  join  me.  Till  then,  farewell !"  He  wrung  her  hand, 
and  departed  without  further  adieu,  for  they  could  he  seen  from  the 
wiodows  of  the  house.  He  rushed  to  his  own  house,  dashed  up  the 
stairs,  took  money  from  his  desk,  and  hurried  out  again.  Walking 
rapdly  southward  for  a  mile  or  so,  he  hired  a  boat  at  the  point  where  the 

sound  between  K and  the  *'  Mainland"  isle  is  narrowest,  and  reached 

the  latter  island  in  about  half  an  hour.  There  he  procured  a  horse, 
which  eonveyed  him  to  a  small  bay  on  the  west  side,  where  he  knew 
Dutch  hening-yessels  were  wont  to  lie  for  the  purposes  of  smug- 
gling. According  to  his  calculations,  some  of  these  vessels  were 
about  to  return  to  Holland ;  he  easily  obtained  a  passage  in  one  of  them, 
and  was  landed  in  the  latter  country  within  a  week.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  he  wrote  to  Marion  and  to  his  parents  in  the  Highlands,  giving 
to  tile  latter  a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  whieh  had  induced 
him  to  take  such  a  remarkable  step ;  and  intelligence  from  the  Zetland 
Iskmds  travelling  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland  very  tardily  io  those  days, 
his  parents  were  quite  unaware  of  what  had  taken  place  until  they  re- 
ceived hu  letter.  His  father  replied,  blaming  the  rashness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  in  mild  terms,  for  in  his  secret  heart  he  looked  on.  the  matter 
in  much  the  same  light  that  his  son  had  done,  feeling  certain  that  had 
the  young  man  remained  to  meet  the  powers  of  the  law  his  chances  of 
proving  his  innocence  would  have  been  but  small.  The  old  gentleman 
learned  at  Aberdeen  that  the  supposed  murder  had  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  islands.  In  tlus  city  he  met  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fraser,  who 
had  quitted  Zetland  to  take  up  their  residence  there.  Mackintosh  was 
known  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Marion  previous  to  his  flight,  and 

the  Frasers'  continued  residence  in  K could  not  fail  to  be  most  dia- 

agreeable.  Indeed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  young  lady  had  been 
examined  by  certain  worthies  from  Lerwick,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
some  who  believed  the  statement  she  represented  herself  to  have  received 
from  Mackintosh.  But  of  course,  at  Erics  Ha*  and  among  the  tenantry, 
universal  credence  was  given  to  Colquhoun  Grarthson's  tale  of  how  he 
had  kft  Hosea  in  the  hills  near  Trigga-loch  and  g^ne  a  little  way  off  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  a  cottage ;  how  he  had  seen  Mackintosh  at  a  little 
distance  going  northward  with  his  gun  ;  how,  fearing  another  altercation 
between  him  and  the  young  laird,  he  had  returned  immediately,  but  only 
arrived  in  time  to  hear  the  report  of  the  gun,  to  find  Hosea  lifeless  and 
bloody,  and  to  see  the  minister  hurrying  away.  The  hue  and  cry  had 
been  raised  somewhat,  but  not  farther  south  than  to  Edinburgh ;  and 
Marion  and  the  elder  Mackintosh  were  soon  able  to  inform  Norman  that 
the  matter  had  been  almost  entirely  hushed  up.  The  former  wrote  all 
afl^ion  and  hope,  looking  forward  to  the  time  as  not  far  distant  when 
Mackintosh  shooki  have  gained  a  position  e<|ual  to  thai  which  he  had- 
lost ;  the  latter  urged  industry  and  perseverance,  and  commanded  him 
not  to  think  of  retmming  to  Scotland,  but  rather  to  seek  a  home  in  one 
of  our  colonies.    He  conld  do  little  for  the  young  man  in  a  [peeu- 
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uiary- way,  for  be  was  only  a  wnaH  Highland  fkrmer,  wiA  many  other 
children* . 

Despairing  of  makkig  a  livelihood  in  the  foreign  country  he  had 
escaped  to^^fiw^  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  language — ^Mackintosh 
proceeded  to  London.  Here  fortune  did  not  favour  Mm  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, and,  afW  trying  some  very  disagreeable  and  unpromising  occupa- 
tions, he  enlisted  in  the Regimeut  of  Foot    He  did  not  consnder  it 

necessary  to  change  his  name;  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
Us  being  a  Scotchman,  and  ^'Norman  Maekintosh"  vras  too  common  an 
appellation  for  one  of  that  country  to  excite  any  suspicion.  Moreover, 
the  regiment  was  about  to  go  abroad.  He  did  not  inform  his  relatives 
and  Marion  of  the  new  occupation  he  had  entered  upon,  lest  it  should  pMn 
them ;  he  contented  himself  with  telling  them  he  had  obtained  employ- 
ment which  he  hoped  would  soon  make  him  independent,  and  enable  him 
to  claim  Marion's  hand.  Young  and  sanguine,  he  buoyed  himsdf  up  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  procure  a  commission  by  his  merits.  Mean- 
time, during  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  Gibraltar  and  in  garrison  in 
England,  his  education,  good  and  soldierly  conduct,  and  steadiness,  had 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Indeed,  he  began  to  believe  that 
nature  had  intended  him  for  this  profession  rather  than  for  the  one  he  had 
been  bred  to  and  so  abruptly  driven  from.  Just  at  that  time  our  Canadian 
possessions  were  convulsed  with  that  struggle  which  the  gallant  Wolfe 
so  gloriously  terminated.  Mackintosh's  regiment  was  despatched  to  join 
that  general's  army  in  the  summer  of  1759.  In  the  grand  events  of  that 
famous  autumn  morning  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  it  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  many  a  Frenchman  f^l  beneath  the  young  sergeant's 
hand.  The  exertions  of  the  brave  were  crowned  with  success,  and  though, 
alas !  the  beloved  commander  lay  dying  on  the  ground,  the  sounds  of 
"  They  run ! — they  run !"  rang  in  his  ears — words  not  less  welcome  to  him 
than  his  death  reprieve  would  have  been.  When  the  fight  was  over  and 
the  British  colours  waved  proudly  over  the  walls  of  Quebec,  Mackintosh 
was  sent  for  by  his  colonel.  "  Sergeant  Mackintosh,"  said  that  officer, 
"your  conduct  has  given  me  much  satisfaction;  I  was  a  personal  witness 
of  your  gallant  bearing.  I  have  therefore  sent  in  your  name  to  General 
Townshend,  and  doubt  not  you  will  obtain  your  promotion."  Norman 
bowed  his  acknowledgments  and  withdrew,  confident  that  his  grand  hopes 
were  about  to  be  realised ;  and  in  a  very  few  months  he  found  himself 
appomted  to  a  vacant  ensigncy.  He  continued  in  active  service  until  the 
September  of  the  year  following,  when  Montreal  fell.  Soon  after  that 
event  Mackintosh  obtained  his  company,  and  returned  to  Britain.  He 
hastened  to  Scotland,  and  stood  before  Marion  Fraser  a  bronzed  and 
weather-beaten  soldier,  very  different  from  the  supple  young  minister  who 
had  parted  with  her  on  that  miserable  day  in  the  garden  of  Trigganess. 
Miss  Fraser,  however,  found  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  young  captain, 
and  did  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  represent  him  to  her  friends  as  a 
person  seeking  to  obtain  her  hand  under  false  pretences.  They  were 
happily  wedded  in  her  new  home  in  Aberdeen ;  nor  did  the  memory  of 
the  mournful  past,  nor  the  bruises  and  cuts  of  later  days,  prevent  the 
bridegroom  from  performing  the  "  Hieland  fling "  and  several  "  Eight- 
reels,"  and  other  mysteries  of  the  Terpsichorean  art,  with  great  eeiaL 
But  Mackintosh  did  not  make  Scotland  the  home  of  his  life,  though  he 
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bad  detejHomed  on  retiring  from  attlte  aemo^. .  Afeng^with  his  pvetty 
T?ife,  her  mother,  his  father,  and  some  other  members  of  his  famiiyy  he 
feinmed  to  the  country  in  which  he  had  gained  ^^Action  and  won  his 
Qommission.  On  a  pleasivat  farm  in  Uppor  Conadai  at  that  time  almost 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  dviUsed  cirfele»  the  Jtlachilitosh  family  settled  and 
spent  their  days.  Norman  Mackintosh^  it  is  said* — ^happy  though  his 
present  lot  was-^sometimes  thought  regretfully  of-  the  old  times  in  the? 
manse  of  Trigganess,  and  he  once  or  twice  expresaed  to  his  wife  a  wish: 
that  be  had  taken  some  steps  to  confront  that  despeable  pkxtter—- of  tho- 
fuU  success  of  who^e  schemes,  he  was  well  awace-^and  oblige  him  to  do 
him  justice^  Bat  such  regreta  passed  rapidly  awayw  He  hod  around 
him  those  he  loved;  tf>  their,  eyes  his  innooenca  was  dear,  and  in  bis 
more  rational  mpn^nts  he  felt  he  had  notbiog  moroi  to  diBsire.  •  Nor  had 
be  reason  to  aoeuse  himself  of  a  great  sin  in  so  hastily  easting  away  the' 
tide  to  lead  his- fellow-men  to  holier  Jihoughts  as  a  preacher. of  the  GospeL 
Nay,  be  could  not  help  believing  thajk  Providence  had-pul  it  in  his  power 
to  be.more.activdy  qaeful  in  the  new;yocation  he  had  been  driven  to.  He 
oould  contrast  his  present  state  of  mind  favourably  with  its  former  con*- 
dition,  when  a>  young,  impetuops,  thoughtless  lad,  .he.had^  as  a  means  of 
livelihood^  adopted  a  profession  for  which  ho  was  wholly  unsuited,  and 
piresumed  to  snow  others  how  their  passions  wei^  to  be  curbed  ere  he  had 
mastered  his  own.  For  ^^  sorrow. ia  better  than  langhtw;  and  by  the. 
sadness  of  the  countenance  the^  heart  is  made  better."  Of  course  we  need 
seareely  add  that  Mrs.  Norman  Mackintosh  had  a  great  many  beautiful 
children;  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  their  deseandanitS' are  to  this 
day  loyal. Canadian  subjects  of  her  Mosti Gracious  Majesty. 

We  have  hinted  lliat  Colquhoun  Garthson  was  >  successful  in  his 
schemes.     That  is  to  say,  he .  got  what  be  wanted  ; ;  but  whether  it  gave 
him  the  satis&otion  he-  e^Epeeted  is  quite  another  questioiK-   We  doubt 
it.     He  wedded. a  silly  wife  who  cared  little  for  him,. and  had  aU  the  faii* 
iiB^s  of  her  race ;  he  became  the  father  of  children,  who  worried  and  took 
a4vAiitage  of  him,  for  they  inherited  their  qualities  of  head  and  heart* 
firomhim.     Disliked  by  his  wife,  by  his  children,  by  his  tenantry, 
despised  by  his  brother  lairds,  he  could  not  be  said  to  lead  a  merry  lifev< 
He  lived  to  an  old  age,  though,  becoming  more  hard^heaitted  every  year^ 
and  died  regretted  by  none.   His  successors  speculated  with  the  property 
and  lost  it,  and  it  has  long  since  passed  into  othar  hands. 
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I. 

THBMEETINO. 

If  th«  reader  will  follow  us  to  llie  seoiuded  hamlet  oC  Evetslej, 
he  will  discover  as  pleasant  a  country  spot  as  earth  can  show.  Not 
where  lofty  towers  rise,  fiibled  in  story — ^not  where  Spaniah  latAiees 
open  at  midnight  to  the  drean^  tondi  of  the  gaitar,  nor  hy  streams 
mere  the  flying  feet  of  Italian  girls  dash  through  ethereal  danees*— 
hut  amid  fertile  English  lands,  where  civilised  arts  have  shed  ibeir 
blessing  and  left  no  bane,  amid  villagmv  as  unsophisticated  as  iStie  stnl 
that  they  till,  and,  like  that  soil,  ever  plain  and  primitive.  At  the  highest 
point  of  view  stands  the  rustic  church,  a  castellated  edifice,  and  great  to 
look  upon,  with  strange  writing^  on  the  walls,  and  stranger  fig^nres  carred 
within  its  niches.  On  one  side  a  park,  a  lordly  manor ;  on  the  other  tile 
common,  the  pond,  the  donkeys  asleep  in  the  sun,  the  gossips  chattoring 
in  the  shade,  the  beadle,  solemn  and  portentous,  but  dropsical  wiihal, 
sitting  at  rest  upon  the  stocks,  the  blacksmith  driving  fiery  spaiks  into 
the  high  road,  the  village  idiot  straggling  away  from  teasing  boys  who 
dreg  him  to  the  pump.  And  then  the  churohyard,  recording  none  but  aged 
deaths,  as  the  human  fruit  fell  ripe  of  its  own  accord  from  the  tree  of  life; 
there  was  the  churehyard  whose  tombstones  people  sat  upon  all  day,  and 
talked  of  mundane  things,  of  Chloe's  passion  for  the  barber  thereanent,  or 
Flore  by  Lothario-squire  undone,  but  in  which  churehyard,  when  night- 
time came,  the  villagere  passed  with  fear,  and  started  as  ilie  gate  clicked 
after  them.  Beyond,  a  semicireular  line  of  trees,  fir  and  beech,  shut  in  die 
landscape,  sparing  the  eye  the  continual  strain  of  an  extended  view,  and 
as  their  branches  yielded  to  the  winter  storm  they  sounded  like  frotiiy 
waves  on  a  troubled  shore,  while  to  the  breeze  of  summer-time  they  bent 
with  a  gentler  murmur : 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  lea^  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Hummeth  a  quiet  tune. 

With  its  woods  and  waters,  its  flowers  and  fruits,  its  blue  sky  breathing 
with  the  song  of  many  a  bird,  it  was  a  country  home  where  the  living 
might  ^'  fleet  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world,''  where  the 
dying  might  feel  no  final  pang,  but  pass  unconsciously  to  the  inevitable 
future  ! 

And  here,  amid  these  pastoral  scenes,  it  would  seem  that  the  bright-eyed 
deity.  Happiness,  might  make  her  errant  heart  content.  For  is  not  she 
a  wanderer,  the  veriest  vagraut  on  earth's  highway,  a  vagabond  bird  of 
passage,  a  restless  jade,  "  one  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  shore,  to  one 
thing  constant  never ;"  a  vague  phantom  impelled  by  some  impalpable 
policeman  perpetually  to  '^  move  on ;"  without  a  local  habitation  or  a 
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name ;  a  dream  that  all  would  clasp,  bat  whose  coqaettish  form  eludes  us 
ever ;  a  phantasm  touching  like  the  bee  on  every  flower  oaly  to  leave  a 
deeper  void  in  parting?  To  such  pastoral  scenes  haTe  poets  given  happi- 
ness as  an  heirloom.  We  will  search  for  the  envied  essence  in  the  pretfy 
hamlet  of  Eversley.  We  shall  often  stmnble  on  it,  oftenest  when  we 
cease  to  seek  it,  but  never  hold  it  long;  and  when  its  pinions  seem  mott 
firmly  bound,  and  its  presence  rendered  an  enduring  and  immutable 
thing,  then  shall  its  plumes  be  sleeked  for  thawildest,  and,  perhaps,  an 
eterhal  flight ;  when  forgottmi  as  an  imaginary  spirit  of  the  past  it  ediall 
appear  like  a  rainbow  simling  through  the  storm,  giving  a  silver  lining 
to  life's  cloud,  bearing  hope  and  repose  in  its  bosom,  and  planting  them 
prodigally  in  human  hearts  as  it  passes  by. 

If  unhappinees  existed  at  Eversley,  Nature  was  ever  busy  to  syali- 
pathise  and  to  soothe !  She  at  least  did  her  best  in  shedding  her  glories 
round  to  attune  humanity  to  gentleness,  and  fill  man's  heart  with  bean* 
tiful  thoughts.  Socrates  said  th§jt  we  should  render  ourselves  beautiful  to 
approach  the  beautiful,  and  here  Earth,  like  a  fond  mistress,  had  assumed 
her  sweetest  aspect  and  gayest  robes  to  charm  her  mortal  lord.  The 
spring-time  was  so  crisp  and  clear,  the  summer  so  rich  in  luxuriant 
foliage,  the  autumn  so  glorious  with  its  purple  leaves  and  g^olden  harvests, 
eyen  old  winter,  though  he  came  not  without  his  icy  pangs,  still  turned 
his  churlish  chiding  into  merry  laughter  by  the  Christmas  fireside,  and 
Eversley  passed  on  unchanged  and  unchanging  from  season  to  season, 
but  little  troubled  by  the  great  world  rolling  on  beyond. 

It  was  September  now,  the  time  of  brilliant  moonlight  and  harvest- 
home,  but  at  mid-day  the  sun  retained  all  the  fiery  heat  of  June,  and 
labourers  wiped  tiie  sweat  from  their  brows  and  fell  asleep  in  the  shade 
after  their  frugal  meal.  The  reapers  had  been  busy,  and  were  collected 
together  dlently  and  indolently  under  an  overhanging  oak  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  hnei  repose,  when  a  retriever  and  a  couple  of  pointers  dashed 
over  the  gate  of  the  wheat-field,  and  the  two  latter  began  to  search  for 
g^me  in  obedience  to  their  instinct.  They  were  soon  followed  by  the 
sportsmen,  a  gamekeeper  in  yelveteen,  and  a  youth  in  shooting  habili- 
ments that  bore  a  foreign  guise,  speaking  rather  of  tiie  French  chasseur 
or  the  German  Jager  than  the  tame  pursuer  of  partridges  in  Suffolk. 
There  was,  however,  no  affectation  in  the  costume,  which  had  been  evi- 
dently worn  from  habit,  until  the  bearer  was  unconscious  of  its  peculiarity, 
and  even  the  difference  that  marked  its  im-Eoglish  character  consisted^of 
details  so  trifling  that  they  would  scarcely  permit  explanation.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  well-knit,  his  complexion  bronzed  by  exposure,  and  there 
was  a  certain  wild  freedom  in  his  blue  eyes  that  spoke  of  an  untamed 
spirit,  and  a  habit  of  self-reliance  in  danger  not  visible  in  the  continual 
habitant  of  crowded  cities.  There  is  an  air  peculiar  to  some  men, 
something  indefinable,  that  has  been  remarked  in  the  lion-hunter,  in  the 
Red  Indian,  in  the  old  soldier  of  many  campaigns;  it  was  evident  in  an 
instant  in  AJfred  Helmet,  the  youth  who  now  flung  himself  lazily  on  the 
sward  beside  the  reapers — an  air  of  superiority  often  innate  in  those  of 
commanding  wiU,  who  hare  really  little  to  command. 

^  Come,  Mark,"  he  said,  addressing  a  short,  stout  man  with  a  dark^ 
keen  eye,  <'  what  tale  has  the  game-bs^  to  tell  ?" 

Mark^  befofe  be  replied,  glanced  round  in  search  t)f  his  companion« 
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'<  Here  be  is,'*  he  answered  at  last.  ''  Here,  Jack,  bring  the  bag,  and 
show  the  master  what  we  have  done." 

Jack  was  a  tall,  meagre  mortal,  wiry  but  wan,  with  a  military  air,  and 
the  profoundest  dbeisance  always  ready  for  Alfred  Helmet,  who  was  a 
mucn  more  liberal  master  than  he  had  ever  met  before.  He  disengaged 
the  bag  from  his  loins,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the  spoil  in  line  upon 
the  grass,  carefully  sleeking  the  feathers  of  each  bird  with  the  greatest 
ceremony  as  he  laid  it  out  in  state. 

<<  Eleven  partridges  and  a  landrail,"  said  Jack,  glancing  at  "Maaik 
Hargrove,  the  keeper,  to  make  sure  that  his  arithmetic  was  correct 

'^  Yes,  Jack,"  said  Mark,  <<  right  for  once  ;  and  not  so  bad  either,  with 
the  ground  as  dry  as  a  tavern-table,  and  no  scent  for  the  dogs.  Here, 
Bessy,  poor  girl,"  he  added,  calling  the  favourite  pointer,  ''  come  and 
have  a  crust  with  the  master;  surely  you  have  done  your  work  this  hot 
day!" 

The  arrival  of  a  boy  with  a  hamper  §£.  provision  interrupted  the  con- 
versation, and  various  refreshing  viands  oeing  spread  upon  a  snow>white 
cloth,  Alfred  Helmet-,  the  keeper,  and  the  boy  in  attendance,  were  speedily 
engaged  in  the  mid-day  meal.  The  good  old  ale  circulated  briskly, 
and  the  remains  of  the  repast  were  on  the  verge  of  disappearing  in  the 
wallet  of  Mark  Margrove,  when  another  person  approached  the  group. 

Listlessly  opening  the  gate  instead  of  passing  over  it,  and  shutting  it 
as  leisurely — with  a  vag^e,  abstracted  look  that  seemed  to  take  in  every- 
thing at  a  glance,  though  engaged  elsewhere  in  other  dreams,  in  other 
thoughts — the  new  comer,  as  we  have  said,  approached  the  party.  He 
was  thin  even  to  meagreness,  his  eyes  bright  but  hollow,  his  dress  care- 
less ;  but,  as  he  raised  his  hat  to  welcome  the  coolness  of  the  shade,  he 
bared  a  forehead  as  white  as  marble,  and  of  that  massive  build  which 
bespeaks  the  seat  of  no  ordinary  intelligence.  No  indifferent  garment 
could  quench  the  dignity  of  those  chiselled  features.  He  was  a  hand- 
some Diogenes,  as  cynical,  but  as  true. 

Alfred  Helmet  did  not  notice  him  at  first,  but  he  gazed  upon  the  re- 
clining figure  of  the  sportsman  for  several  instants  in  mute  astonishment, 
and  then  broke  into  a  low,  subdued  laugh; 

*'  Alfred  I"  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  '*  may  I  perish  for  ever  if  I 
thought  to  find  you  here  !  Have  you  fallen  from  the  clouds  ?  Have 
you  descended  in  a  balloon  ?  Or  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  has 
brought  you  from  romantic  Italy  to  homely  Sufifblk  ?" 

<<  What !"  said  Alfred,  rising  to  his  feet,  <<  do  I  actually  behold  Willie 
Wilders  ?" 

*'  No  less  a  person,"  was  the  reply.  And  they  embraced  each  other 
with  foreign  energy,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  reapers,  who  looked  on 
open-mouthed. 

Alfred  filled  the  glasses  again,  and  made  Willie  Wilders  drink  three 
bumpers  in  succession — ^most  religiously  accompanying  him,  it  must  be 
added — before  he  allowed  another  word  to  be  uttered. 
^  '^  If  this  had  happened  in  France,"  said  Willie,  '^  among  those  golden 
vineyards  of  Burgundy,  where  I  left  you  drunk  with  wine  and  nature, 
it  would  have  seemed  real — a  scene  in  a  vaudeville — "  but  here .'- ^" 

"  Ah,"  interrupted  Alfred,  "  our  skies  are  dull,  but  we  learn  to  love 
them.     I  am  living  at  a  roadside  inn, — ^Blue  Boar,  &t  landlady,  sleepy 
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host,  underdone  beef  on  Sundays,  and  pork  the  rest  of  the  week — ^yet  I 
am  happy  !'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Willie,  "  while  living  in  the  present  you  transfer  your 
being  to  the  past  But  this  is  no  time  for  metaphysical  subtleties  ;  let 
UB  go  together,  and  we  will  talk  as  we  wander.  By  the  heaven  above 
us,  I  never  thought  my  quiet  life  would  have  been  startled  by  t^our 
apparition." 

'^  Tell  me  your  adventures,  then,  since  we  parted,"  said  Alfred. 

<<  I  will,"  repUed  Willie, ''  in  a  breath.  We  travelled  together ;  I  left 
you  in  Burgundy,  and  wandered  home.  I  found  no  relation  that  suited 
my  taste  on  arriving  in  England,  so  I  began  the  life  of  a  vagabond. 
I  travelled  everywhere :  money  was  no  particular  object.  By  acci- 
dent I  dropped  down  here  upon  an  old  house — chd>teau  we  should  have 
called  it  in  France,  for  I  have  forty  rooms  and  a  ghost — and  the  quietude 
pleased  me.     Few  people  can  endure  repose,  /  love  it !" 

*^  The  ghost  was  the  attraction,'*  said  Alfred,  laughingly.  <*  I  know 
you,  Willie,  still  romantic  as  of  old,  and  as  shy  as  biids  in  October." 

"  Innocent  or  guilty,"  replied  Willie,  "  you  shall  not  leave  me.  What! 
— ^the  Blue  Boar! — Diable!  I  have  wines  and  books  as  old  as  the 
Deluge,  a  fat  butler,  and  a  sea-coal  fire,  and  a  housekeeper  with  any 
number  of  chins !     Come !" 

^*  Please  your  honour  the  reapers  want '  largess,' "  said  Mark,  touching 
his  hat,  with  an  apology  for  intruding. 

Alfred  Helmet  threw  them  some  money  at  once.  They  seemed  to 
look  at  WiUie  so  hard  that  he  noticed  it. 

"  What  1"  he  said,  "  must  I  sacrifice  to  the  bloodthirsty  Nimrod  too, 
and  encourage  the  slaughter  of  innocent  birds  of  the  air,  and  four-footed 
animals  that  in  life  are  lovely  to  look  upon  ?"  He  threw  them,  however, 
a  coin  that  they  were  not  disappointed  to  receive  in  spite  of  his  words. 
And  then  he  added  :  "  You  know,  of  course,  that  your  old  companion 
lives  near  here — Evalla,  the  playmate  of  your  childhood,  whom  ydli  used 
to  quarrel  with  at  least  three  times  a  day,  and  who  required  so  much 
kissing  to  make  it  up  ?" 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Alfred,  rather  more  thoughtfully;  ''she  is  married. 
I  have  not  seen  her  yet ;  but  the  farm  is  near,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  If  you  can  abandon  your  killing  and  mutilating  of  God's  works  for 
one  afternoon,"  replied  Willie,  ''  I  will  show  you  the  house." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Alfred. 

They  left  the  fields,  and  diverged  into  the  high  road.  A  very  short 
walk  brought  them  to  a  gateway,  whence  a  quaint  old  &rm-house  was 
visible,  surrounded  by  extensive  granaries,  valuable  stacks  of  corn  and 
hay,  and  a  good  store  of  lowing  kine. 

Willie  led  him  into  the  hall  with  the  unceremonious  disposition  that 
characterises  the  country  gentleman. 

A  tall  female,  with  large,  black,  dreamy  eyes,  with  marble  features- 
and  commanding  form,  rose  upon  their  entrance. 

''  Mrs.  Castelmaine,"  said  Willie  Wilders,  "  I  have  brought  back  your 
old  friend  Alfred  Helmet." 

''  Alfred  I"  she  exclaimed,  hurrying  forward,  and  then  stopping  sud< 
denly  and  offering  her  hand.     "  Alfred  Helmet !" 

"Yes,  yes,  EvaUal" 
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AN      IHTEBLUDB. 

Whsh  Cbaiks  RaTeiutoiie  died,  in  tke  year  of  our  Lord  1822,  be 
left  issue  a  certain  only  son  named  Randolph  —  a  yoong  amn  \mi 
lately  of  age»  of  a  goodly  statare,  having  a  bright,  dear  eys^  chesnnt 
hair,  and  m  pleasant  aspect  withal.  He  had  the  spirit  and  straogih  of 
a  lum  united  with  the  gentleness  of  the  lamb  in  deposition.  Bis  gcnias 
was  eiratic.  OUt-iimes  he  took  a  studious  mood,  and  **  under  the  shade  of 
melancholy  boughs**  would  "  waste  and  n^ect  the  enepng  hours  o€ 
Time."  ffis  libranr  must  be  altered.  He  would  be  a  student — ^bnra 
mii^ugfat  oil-  pwander  in  meditation  among  the  galleries  of  his  fiither's 
dwelling — dream  poetry,  and  write  verses,  forsooth,  ■after  the  seeend. 
bottle  of  claret.  The  be*sonneted  moon,  however,  not  yielding  such 
inspiration  as  seemed  likely  to  command  inmiortality,  Kandolph  oe»- 
duoed  that  writing  was  not  his  forte.  It  was  an  inaetSTe  exietence  after 
alL  A  friend  expounded  to  him  the  glories  of  the  turf,  the  jocund  Me 
of  jockeyism,  the  dianees  and  the  odds.  Randolph  was  ^*  put  on"  a 
certainty,  believed  in  it,  and  lost  a  cool  thousand  or  two.  The  in«6a« 
gable  arguments  with  which  his  friend  proved  that  success  was  certain 
'^  next  time"  failed  to  convince  him,  «nd  he  escaped  from  the  medies. 
'' Vanities r'  the  reader  will  exclaim.  Yes;  but  a  true  story  all  ihe 
same,  acted  hourly  on  many  a  stage.  Then  ihe  much-sounding  ssa 
must  have  its  turn,  and  Randolph  built  him  a  yacht,  and  went  therein 
to  see  the  glad  Mediterranean,  and  the  blue  skies  that  spread  over  Itdy. 
He  arrived  at  Naples;  and  this  was  a  serious  journey,  for,  by  reason  of 
certain  letters  from  England,  he  became  aoquainted  with  the  iuxdfy  of 
the  De  Ricci,  a  decayed  but  once  noble  race,  who  possessed  now  only 
the  aneestral  name^  and  a  crumbling  palace  with  half  a  dozen  of  its  hnn<^ 
dred  apartments  fimushed  for  their  habitation.  Evalla,  the  daughter, 
however,  was  beautiful  as  a  dream.  The  first  moment  Randolph  saw 
her,  he  fell  in  love.  At  the  second  interview  he  resoved  to  learn  Italian, 
so  tjie  yacht  was  laid  up.  Within  a  short  period  i^  was  his  wife.  Pity 
that  real  life,  like  your  theatre-taie,  cannot  end  with  a  marrii^-^-can- 
not,  like  a  fairy  story,  leave  the  hero  and  heroine  to  be  happy  for  ever 
after! 

As  if  anything  had  any  end  I  As  if  humanity  were  not  bound  in  one 
eternal  cluun,  whereof  no  link  can  break  without  making  the  whole  frame 
vibrate,  while  the  earth  itself,  poised  in  air,  recoils  from  the  we^ht  even 
of  a  human  footstep.  Randolph  married  her,  and  while  she  loved  him 
with  the  undivided  aflfection  of  one  who  hazards  all  upon  the  die,  he 
watched  her  with  that  less  demonstrative,  but  concentmted  attadunent 
that  an  Englishman  alone  can  lavish  upon  an  object  on  whom  his  heart 
is  set.  Randolph  gave  her  his  whole  heart  without  reserve.  The  man* 
ners  of  his  countrywomen  had  always  been  too  formal  and  too  cold 
to  please  his  taste.  Her  perfect  abandon  charmed  him ;  her  inabifity  to 
make  a  secret  o£  her  love,  her  anxiety  if  he  looked  sad,  her  joy  if  he  were 
gay,  her  tears  if  he  seemed  harsh,  her  happy  look  when  he  kissed  those 
tears  away — all  made  this  epoch  a  millennium  for  Randolph  as  weU  as  for 


her.  So  ibe  weekg  flew  ^way,  and  the  mouthy  wi  9  year !  Aud  tbe^i 
she  became  «  inotber-«^or  an  hour  or  two— and  lived  to  cla&pi  hm 
daughter  in  her  anns,  and  fix  her  Up#  on  his  in  one  long,  long^  long 
parting  kissw-a  kiss  such  as  the  dying  give  who  shaU  emlfface  no  mora 
in  tiiiQ  guise  of  clay,  in  the  world  we  know*  The  miUeanium  of  a  few 
months  was  past. 

The  life  of  a  motherless  girl  must  always  have  vicissitudes  of  some 
kind,  and  the  child  Evalla,  named  after  her  mother,  whom  Handolpli 
worshipped  in  his  memory  as  a  departed  saint,  was  destined  to  know 
various  changes.  Her  father  Baudolph,  conscious  as  he  was  of  hia  deea 
affection,  had  loved  Evalla  even  more  than  he  knew.  Her  death  caused; 
a  blank  in  his  existence  that  nothing  could  compensate.  Her  shadow 
waa  always  near  him,  her  phantom^voice  always  ringing  in  his  ear,  until 
1^  lost  he  followed  her  to  the  grave  as  if  he  were  merely  entenqg  another 
chamber,  or  joining  an  absent  friend. 

Evalla,  their  dark^eyed  child,  was  taken  back  to  the  old  palace  tbal» 
had  seen  her  mother's  infancy,  her  father's  nuptials,  and  there  she  lived 
with  her  two  relations,  nearly  blind  from  age,  to  learn  what  she  could^ 
and  amuse  herself  as  best  she  might.  At  length,  when  she  was  abouii 
sixteen,  her  cousin  Alfred  Helmet  arrived,  taking  Naples  on  his  way  i^ 
the  continental  tour  that  forms  and  finishes  an  English  education.  Axk 
introductory  letter  brought  him  to  the  old  palace  of  the  De  Bicci,  and 
there  he  soon  became  an  established  inmate.  The  pld  people  had  little 
society,  so  Alfred  and  Evalla  became  solitary  playmates,  and  vowed  vqw% 
and  swore  eternal  hatred  and  never-dying  love  in  the  same  breath.  They 
often  wandered,  too,  about  the  uninhabited  apartments  of  the  chateau  Q^ 
an  evening ;  and  when  they  opened  some  creaking  door  or  other  a  batr 
would  flap  in  their  faces,  or  an  owl  loom  away  from  the  open  casement 
upon  which  Evalla  must  scream  and  hide  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
Alfred  felt  as  proud  as  a  knight«>errant  while  he  comforted  her,  and 
laughed,  and  escorted  her  back  to  the  saloon  where  her  grandmother  wfia 
poring  over  her  missal.  They  would  have  been  lovers,  but  being  about 
ms  age,  she  of  course  felt  herself  much  older  than  a  mere  boy  like  Alfred 
-vHBh^  thought  she  was  quite  a  woman,  in  fact ;  and  though  afraid  of 
hats  and  owls,  and  possessed  of  nervous  notions  that  the  old  palace  was. 
haunted,  she  was  too  womanly  (she  thought)  to  love  a  boy,  though 
he  did  protect  her;  and,  at  all  events,  she  was  too  proud  to  own  it  in  any 
cage.  Alfred  wa^  eaUed  home  not  long  after,  and  she  cried  for  three 
weeks  after  his  departure ;  and  the  more  she  gazed  upon  the  scenes  they 
had  visited,  in  or  out  of  the  chateau,  the  more  sad  she  grew.  Her  only 
consolation  in  his  absence  was  to  cherish  the  little  relics  he  had  left^  tQ 
keep  his  bow  or  gun  from  damp,  to  feed  his  pony  from  her  own  hands,  or 
kiss*— but  this  waa  done  very  slyly — the  pillow  he  had  ceased  to  press. 
The  moment,  however,  hb  name  was  mentioned  she  assumed  the  young 
lady  again ;  hoped  he  was  quite  well  with  the  most  indifferent  air,  and 
took  no  apparent  interest  in  the  answer. 

But  time  flew  on,  and  one  autumn  the  old  people  passed  away  with  th^ 
falling  leaves  almost  simultaneously,  leaving  Evalla  alone  in  the  old 
chftteau.  The  relative  who  took  possession  of  the  domain  was  too  poor, 
like  most  of  the  Italian  nobility,  to  support  his  inheritance.  Part  of  tha 
prop^rtyi  moreover)  descended  to  Evalla;  so,  after  a  fruitless  endeavour 
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to  immnre  her  in  a  convent,  which  would  have  rele2l6ed  them  ftom  ihev 
charge,  and  perhaps  have  enahled  them  to  appropriaite  a  moiety  of  her 
wealtb^^ — ^for  such  it  appeared  to  them-— they  made  overtures  to  one  of 
Randolph's  distant  connexions  in  England,  who  had  the  credit  of  heing  a 
rich  milord,  and  the  young  lady  was  transferred  from  the  voluptuous  Baj" 
of  Naples  to  the  misty  shores  of  Albion. 

The  rich  milord  to  whom  Ludovico  Valpa  had  made  the  transfer  of 
Evalla  was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Octavius  Spankie,  stockbroker^  of 
No.  2,  Bartholomew-lane,  City,  also,  at  that  time,  of  Belgrave-square,' 
and  also  of  Spankie  House,  Berks.  Mr.  Octavius  Spankie,  having  begnir 
life  by  runniug  through  a  small  fortune  in  a  still  smdler  time,  manied, 
became  a  clerk,  and  eked  out  his  existence  by  the  aid  of  his  wife,  who- 
worked  artificial  flowers.  He  was  then  made  partner  in  the  house,  and* 
moved  to  Peckham.  A  speculation  in  tallow  soon  after  elevated  him  to' 
Portland-place.  A  later  hazard,  however,  in  indigo,  brought  him  and  his^ 
wife  back  to  the  flower-making.  After  this  he  made  and  lost  two  or  three 
more  independencies,  and  at  length  resolved  hinlself,  just  about  the  time  of 
Evalla's  arrival,  into  Belgrave-square.  He  was  a  thick-set  man  with  a  very 
red  face,  always  dressed  in  black,  with  boots  that  never  seemed,  on  the 
most  dreary  November  day,  to  lose  their  polish,  with  the  whitest  of  shirts 
with  the  most  voluminous  of  frills,  and  a  white  neckcloth  tied  tightly 
enough  to  strangle  any  criminal  whatever.  When  Mr.  Spankie  was  in 
the  City  he  walked  about  with  a  pen  in  his  mouth,  without  gloves,  and 
spoke  to  every  one  with  the  utmost  aifability.  If  he  met  Hankie,  another 
man  of  his  own  standing,  he  would  give  him  his  little  finger  (the  rest 
being  filled  with  papers),  and  say,  "How  are  ' tHINOS*  now ?"  And" 
Hankie,  equally  encumbered  with  documents,  would  reply,  that  *^  t^ng^* 
were  "  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  !^'  Pankie'  once  inquired  after  the  health  of. 
Mrs.  Spankie,  having  a  view  to  an  invitation — this  was  in  the  R>rtlan^ 
place  time,  before  tallow  went  down — but  Mr.  Octavius,  still  thinking  of 
"  things,"  only  answered,  "  three-eig^hths — hilf !"  So  Pankie  didn't  ask' 
again,  and  wasn't  at  all  surprised  when  Spankie  proved  k  defaulter.  But- 
lit  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  a  carriage  whirled  Evalla's  gnar^an; 
home,  and  then  he  was  quite  a  different  character.  He  shrank' £rom  thef 
idea  of  business,  as  a  sensitive  plant  from  the  human  touch.  7hi^  Icki^ 
knock  at  the  door,  the  powdered  footman  with  ''  west-end*  written  in  fai^r' 
face,  the  card  of  Admiral  Goutlimb  on  the  hall  table,  the'  languid  inagnifii''' 
cence  of  Mrs.  Spankie,  who  wondered  why  her  liege  lord  could  not  h^* 
some  deputation  about  something,  and  be  made  a  knight,  wh^by^he" 
would  become  Lady  Spankie, — these  were  influences  thatiidade'lJmi  quit6' 
another  man.  The  talk  was  then  of  t^e  opera,  of  the  bishop'^  horSefsdliii^l 
lame  at  Fulham,  of  her  dowagier  majesty's  health  decfiiling — ^ee'3/(>iitiOy* 
Post.  Evalla,  however,  was  ensconced  in  the'  midst  off,  all  'thei^'fepl^ii-^ 
dours,  which — more  reflective  th^n  real— she  Was  unahl^  to  ul^MtAkid' 
after  the  society  she  had  left  in  the  jialace  of  the  »fe  Ricd.  Itt^^flic'  fUli* 
liess  of  time  mster  Giizzelridge  Spankie  (n'athed^ 'ttftei' the  gteit  fdd^^ 
man)  returned  from  school,  and  fell  in  lovfe  T^ith  her, '  and  thitde  lier'^' 
present  of  hard-bake.  He  was  then  *  Mt '-  to "  cirtle^^  to  ^lililfe^  cbttP. 
nexions,  and  when  he  returned  again  iried'all  'the'faic|in^t?6tasf*i3Fhiffi8^ 
and  tailor  to  lay  her  heart  prostrate  at  His'  lordN^fifeti  Ev^tt  WoWd^ 
ift'eet  his  strange,  uncbiith  gallantry  V\rith  a'  Mrid  tff  mM  Btttpitk,  ^«^^« 


dazk)  dreamiQg  eyes, would  wandeir  avqiy:f^m  him  silently.  Her  thoughts 
were  far  away  amo9g  vine-clad  hills^ ,  and  upon  the  star*lit  sea,  and  her 
«ar  was  filled  with  the  voices  of  the  fishermen  who  chanted  Tasso's  verse 
along  the  hushed  midnight  waters.  Guzzelridge  Spankie  after  that! 
The  family,  however,  was  alarmed.  The  heir  of  so  much  splendour  must 
not  he  sacrificed  in  a  mesalliance.  When  the  season  was  over,  and  Mrs. 
Spankie  was  down  at  the  place  in  Berks,  Mr.  Castelmaine,  gentleman 
£iirmer  and  justice  of  the  peace,  well  to  do,  and  a  bachelor  with  fourteen 
hundred  a  year,  called  at  Spankie  House  about  some  rents.  He  saw 
£  valla,  and  called  a  good  many  times  after  that.  It  was  observed,  too, 
that  the  farmer^s  family  coach  was  repainted.  Then  he  furbished  up  his 
old  housekeeper  like  an  ancient  sword,  and  gave  a  ball,  and  Mrs.  Octavius 
Spankie,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  sent  for  her  knight  (that  was  to  be) 
from  town,  and  imparted  to  him  her  discovery.  In  consequence,  a  series 
of  entertainments  were  given  and  received ;  the  happy  couple  were  con- 
tinually thrown  together  alone  by  some  of  those  singular  coincidences 
that  wiU  occur  under  such  circumstances,  and  at  last,  half  led,  half 
driven,  £valla  relieved  their  fears  about  Guzzelridge  Spankie  and  his  lofty 
destiny  by  becoming  Mrs.  Castelmaine. 


III. 

THE  HABTSSr-HOXE. 

The  simbeams,  streaming  through  the  trees  and  shrubberies  that  sur- 
rounded the  farm  of  Oak-Hollow,  lit  the  small  panes  of  the  parlour  bow- 
window  right  gaily,  and  showed  a  larger  party  assembled  than  we  have 
yet  introduced  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Castelmaine  had  just  arrived  from  a 
visit  to  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he  had  been  to  cheapen  some  cattle, 
and  the  stable-boy  was  leading  away  his  powerful  short-built  roan.  Our 
gentleman  farmer  was  above  the  middle  height,  very  athletic  in  firame, 
and  around  his  frank  £nglish  face  fell  unthinued  locks  of  hair,  whose 
original  chesnut  was  just  tinged  with  the  advancing  grey  of  fifty  winters. 
His  retired  country  life  had  made  him  somewhat  sluggish  both  in  address 
and  speech,  and  his  manner  was  bashful  and  reserved,  but,  in  spite  of  his 
velveteen  coat  and  drab  gaiters,  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance 
spoke  out  for  him,  and  stamped  him  a  gentleman.  When  Evalla  stood 
near  him,  or  leaned  upon  his  arm,  they  seemed  well  enough  mated  in  re- 
apect  to  the  sexes'  characteristics,  for  hers  was  beauty,  and  in  him  was  de- 
veloped the  manly  strength  that  the  dependent  nature  of  a  woman  ap- 
pears to  seek  in  her  protector,  but  how  he  ever  overcame  his  constitu- 
tional timidity  of  disposition  sufficiently  to  propose  to  make  her  his  wife 
was  a  marvel  to  the  little  world  of  Eversley.  Not  far  from  her,  and  very 
close  to  WiUy  Wilders,  there  sat  at  an  embroidery-frame,  with  which  she 
trifled  rather  than  worked,  her  orphan  relation  Lillie  Rivers,  whom  Evalla, 
having  no  children,  had  made  a  continual  resident  at  the  farm,  and  whom 
she  loved  as  a  sister,  for  their  ages  were  nearly  the  same.  A  more  sin- 
gular contrast  could  scarcely  have  been  divined  than  that  which  existed 
between  the  two.  Evalla,  dark  as  night,  with  her  Italian  blood  mantling 
in  her  face,  and  flashing  ever  and  anon  from  eyes  black  and  dreamy, 
ahowed  all  the  warmth  of  the  rich  clime  from  which  her  mother  had 
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Wpntng ;  while  Ullie,  ligltt  M  a  fkby,  wiiii  a  waist  thftt  two  hsaxh  cdnld 
■pan,  liad  ftd%  blue  floatbg  eyasi  the  whitest  neck,  the  merriest  hmgh, 
ttid  such  careless,  dancing  gofden  curls  fiJHng  over  her  regidar  features 
in  riad  confosicn,  that  a  sunny  spring  hour  of  morning  was  not  more 
fresh  and  cheerful.  She  was  like  the  rosy  dawn  after  the  staf%ht  of 
ETalla. 

*€ret  away,  Bessy/*  cried  Liffie  to  the  pointer,  which  had  followed 
tiiem  into  the  apartment,  and  insisted  upon  being  caressed.  ^Mt. 
Helmet,  will  you  call  her  P 

<<  He  has  fallen  in  love  with  you.  Miss  Rivers,  and  is  jealous  of  Willie 
Wilders  being  so  near  his  choiGe." 

**A  respectable  foible  at  aU  etents^  diough  pailscipated  with  ^ 
canine  companion  of  your  hunting  propensities,**  replied  WiUi^  who 
showed  no*  disposition  to  change  his  seat,  but  seemed  to  think  thaA  the 
embroidery  could  not  get  on  without  him,  though  not  a  single  stitch  had 
been  done  since  he  sat  down.  **  All  the  energies  of  Alfred  are  destmo- 
!ive  in  their  nature,"  continued  Willie  to  Mr.  Castelmaine,  **  so,  as  theie 
is  good  ^looting  of  birds  in  diese  parts,  I  hate  persuaded  him  to  stay  at 
Eversley." 

'^  I  have  made  no  promise  yet,  Master  Willie,"  said  Alfred,  laugh- 
ingly, '^  though  the  prospect  is  almost  too  pleasant  to  resist." 

''  Then  prombe  me  /"  said  EraHa. 

"  And  me,  too,"  exclaimed  lillie.  '*  Bessy  will  break  her  heart  if  you 
don't  bring  her  to  see  us  sometimes.^* 

''The  pheasants,  too,  are  coming  on,"  suggested  Mr.  Castelmaine, 
ta»onically;  which  sUusion  to  his  foyourite  taste  made  AJfred  laugh 
again. 

*<  The  society  I  find  here  is  inducement  enough,"  said  the  you^  sweep- 
ing the  brown  curis  from  his  forehead,  <^  so  I  hang  up  my  hat  until 
fbrther  notice!'' 

^  Ton  shall  do  marvellous  well,"  added  WilRe,  **  for  Eversley  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  the  barbarian  town.  Brown  has  not  found  it  out, 
nor  Jones  neither,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  Smith  to  write 
himself  Smyth,  or  Smythe,  and  retire  here  to  ^  a  cottage  with  a  dodble 
coach-house,  a  picture  of  gentility  !* " 

*<  A  blessed  state,"  crira  Alfrml;  ^and  the  ladmi  keep  you  civilised, 
and  no  Cockney  robs  letter  H  of  its  rights  I" 

*^  And  we  can  be^n,  moreover,  to  initiate  you  into  rustic  sports  this 
very  day,"  interposed  Lillie,  **for  the  crops  are  in,  and  the  reapers  have 
their  harvest-home  supper  in  an  hour  or  two  in  the  old  bam." 

**  So  you  see  there  is  no  escape,"  cried  Willie. 

^  None !"  added  Evalhu 

And  AHted  acquiesced,  and  felt  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  bad  lived 
Ihere  all  his  Hfe. 

The  sunHght  had  become  more  subdued  and  golden  wUle  l^y  eon- 
Yersed,  and  evening  began  to  dose  in  over  the  fiirm,  but  only  to  mAe 
^dent  the  harvest-moon  that  looked  down  full  and  fair  npon  the  earth's 
wealth.  They  sat  on,  talking  at  intervals,  but  yielding  to  the  inflnenee 
0f  the  twilight  hour,  that  softens  natore  and  soodies  mmrtid^y.  One 
vfteir  one  the  stars  came  fbriA),  intruding  timidly  through  the  Maae  ef  the 
ifneen  of  night,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs,  so  green  befiMr^  gr^aw  sMi^ 
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\ttAd  myfit«rioii8,  casting  dark  shadows  and  unexpected  lights  upon  the 
ai««uni.    And  Nature  was  still  and  beautiful  as  an  infoat  in  its  slumber. 

Farmer  Castelmaine,  who  had  left  them,  altematdy  musing  and  chat- 
tering in  the  semicircle  of  the  trallised  bow-window,  entered  about  eight 
o'clock  to  summon  them  to  the  supper.  He  had  changed  his  dress,  and 
was  attired  rather  ceremoniously ;  but,  when  they  commented  upon  it,  he 
alluded  laughi&^y  to  the  duties  of  landlordism,  and  reassured  them  by 
declaring  that  he  envied  their  dishabiUe.  He  really  was  a  fine  EngKsn 
eottttry  gentleman,  thorough-bred  to  the  backbone,  and,  as  his  men-ser- 
vants, who  waited  without,  ushened  him  and  his  guests,  with  lamp  and 
lantern,  to  die  scene  of  revelry,  Alfred  could  not  help  expressing  to 
£valla,  who  had  taken  his  arm,  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  finding  her 
so  happily  placed  in  her  new  position.  She  cast  her  dark  eyes  upon 
him,  but,  before  she  oould  reply,  a  peal  of  laughter  (for  people  actually 
fatughed  at  Eversley)  from  Willie  Wilders  and  LiUie,  who  of  course  were 
together,  altered  the  tenor  of  her  thoughts,  and  tiiey  entered  sUently  into 
the  bam  where  the  banquet  had  been  prepared. 

At  first  sight  the  coup  d^ml  was  very  pretty  indeed.  The  rough  walb, 
and  the  rougher  roof,  had  been  so  well  concealed  with  boughs  that  the 
Msult  was  a  greenwood  hall  of  large  extent,  which  no  forest  oasis  could 
have  excelled  in  aptitude.  Immense  beams  supported  the  building,  and 
from  these  depended  numerous  chandeliers,  lighting  up  a  table  that 
smoked  and  reeked  with  goodly  viands.  At  their  entrance  the  tenantry 
and  visitors  rose  simultaneously,  and  gave  a  deafening  cheer;  and  when, 
a?b  a  mga  of  his  uplifted  hand,  they  took  their  seats,  and  fell  to,  there  was 
no  happier  or  prouder  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  Farmer  Castel- 
aiaibe. 

He  said  grace,  and  all  was  silent ;  and  then  covers  were  Tumoved,  and 
all  was  busde.  And  napkins  were  tucked  under  dieir  chins,  and  knives 
snd  fi>rkB  were  sharpened)  and  Uiere  was  a  mighty  steam  of  hot  meats, 
and  a  hum  of  voices,  and  a  clatter  of  plates,  for  a  good  half-hour.  Then 
eame  the  waes-hael  cup,  full  of  spiced  ale,  which  Willie  and  Alfred  de- 
clared to  be  a  rare  compound,  and  wherein  the  farmer,  risingi  drank  to 
the  company,  and  did  greet  them  welL  And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  with 
what  innate  politeness  each  humble  guest  rose,  and  bowed  to  the  host-^ 
some  repeating  it  to  Lillie  and  Evalla — as  the  draught  was  taken,  and  the 
goblet  piissed.  The  wives  and  daughters  too,  for  they  were  there,  were 
very  proud  and  pleased,  and  affscted  great  shyness  when  their  several 
Inirns  came,  which  caused  more  merriment,  and  the  (arming  fellows  grew 
verv  gay  indeed.  * 

Evalla  sat,  pensive  as  was  her  wont,  between  her  husband  and  Alfred 
Helmet,  and  gated  on  vacantly,  as  if  her  thougphts  were  elsewhere ;  but 
Lillie  was  in  the  wildest  spiritSi  «nd  her  silvery  voice  was  heard  every 
instant,  talking  to  her  fkvourites  among  the  farm  dependents* 

**  Now  for  a  dance  T'  she  cried,  when  the  relics  of  the  repast  had  been 
removed.     ^'  Come,  Sammy  Sloe,  get  a  partner!" 

*'  There  be  Mark  Margrove  hath  gotten  her,**  r^ied  Sam,  ruefully. 

^Namietfeer  ejaculated  LiUie;  <'  well,  never  mind;  then  get 
another." 

**  Please,  mistress,  there  be  no  other  like  Nannette ;  and  we  was 
tweetfaearts,  ye  see,  afore  Mark  come  with  his  etilface^  and  she'd  a  danced 


frith, mi^  only  wben  i^  ibond  we.  were  engagi^dy  beitookaad'tteldrAe 
Jiuwter  I  was  a  good  'ua  at  the  drum,  and  so  I've  got  to  play  that^  aad 
he's  got  Nannel^e  all  the  evening  to  he  hU'a  T 

Sam  Slpe  was  short  and  plump,  with  Kght  gingeiy  hair,  and  a  very 
£air  face,  all  honesty  and  freckles,  and  he  stood  now  almofit*  bursting 
with  pudding  an4  grief,  and  pouting  like  a  great  schoolboy. 

<*  Never  mind,  Sam;  I'll  checkmate  Mark  before  the  even&ng's  ovter/' 
said  Lillie,  ^m[pathetically ;  '^  you  see  if  I  don't." 

"  And  meantime,"  suggested  Willie  Wilders,  '^if  I  were  you,  Sammy, 
I'd  take  out  my  vengeance  on  the  drum." 

"  Dang  it  if  I  dopi't  I"  ezdaimed  Sammy  Sloe ;  and  soon  after  they  saw 
him  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bam  beside  the  village  violin,  doing 
auch  execution  with  the  drumsticks  as  caused  the  whole  buil<Ung  to  vibrate. 
Most  of  all,  when  Mark  Margrove  grew  too  affectionate  in  pressing  the 
elim  waist  of  Nannette,  did  Sam  hammer  his  inatrament^  $mA  oace,>when 
he  endeavoured  to  kiss  her,  there  came  from  the  drum  one  solitary  "  bang^ 
that  nearly  brought,  the  ceiling  down,  and  effectually  stopped  the  fortive 
endearment 

While  the  merriment .  proceededy  Alfred  Helmet  and  Evalla  wandered 
forth  into  the  moonlight,  and  paced  up  and  down  in  front  o£  the  ham 
Suddenly  she  paused^  wki,  ww  h«r  hands,  folded  befere  hei^  ^faaed  mu- 
singly upon  tbe  scene  before  them.  The  rich  moonligbt  abed  an  every^ 
thing  a  mellow  luwtre  of  jnany  tones^'-Hif.  gladness  upon  the^nreilHeaped 
^elds— of  smiles  upon  the  echoing  quaint  old  banquet^hallr^-of  solemmty 
upon  the  grey  turrets  of  the  hamlet  ohnmh-^ot'melaaahDly  «pon  the 
churchyard's  quiet  graves*  i 

'^  Your  voice !  and  this  sky !"  murmured  Evalla,  half  in  reverie,  *<  I  feel 
in  Italy  amiii" 

''  I  could  fancy,"  replied  AJfred,  *<  that  we  had  never  left  itr-that  wie 
were  still  children,  theie.  :  What  a  happyi  laving,  .quarrelling  couple  wo 
were!"  ^  . 

"  Aa  fresh  and  frolicsome  esxthe  waves  of  that  sea  on. whose  shore  we 
loved  to  pky." 

*'  And  the  caves  too,"  said  Alfred—^'  the.  oaves^-  so  oool  wbea  the>  mid- 
day sun  was  hottest,  where. we  uaed  toi  sit  and  reat»  and  lode  upon  tbe 
waters,  and  tfall  stories  about  the  Holy  Land  and  kn^hts:ia  .armour  of 
burnished  gold ;  and  then  of  the  stooge  things  in  the  sea-T^thie  nymphsy 
the  beds  of  coral,  and  the  wealth  of  ;pearH" 

<<  Ahy  yes!"  sighed  EvaUa,  '^  how  bright  the akiea were!  hear  bea»^ 
tiful  was  the  bay!,  howpleasatit  iRere  thoee  haunted  oavtea!  I  wonder 
we  never  met  a  nymph  there  at  some  twilight  hour."  ,  .*. 

/<  Ah  I .  ah  I   I  sBw  no  arymph  hut  onOf  and  that  was  Evalls^.uidre^ 
scoffed  at  her  «ould4»e  boy  lover  in  most  magnifi<Sent  disdatni"  j .«  .    . 
..  Alfred  laughed  merrily  as.  he  apoke^  hut  Svalla  remained  jsUent..  .  < 

*f  At  lengtii  you  left  ua-Miyn^h»,<  aad-  cAves^  and  .all/f.  riw  «dde^ 
cheerfully....  ,,,    -..,-.;:    ,.,  -^    ,.     ..;••.,'.. 

<<  Yes,''  he  replied,'  ^' .a«4  retii^qed  )iome.  Deatin  how^eirei^  esrerleeh 
my  guardian,  and  left  me  free  from  control.  .hwjMd^^fs^mW^^^ngm^ 
folinf  Willie  Wildmp  and  we  travelled  together.  WithaUWprtjuJy^ 
Willie  is  the  best  of  compiiiioos  won  #  J0iU)9e^r<'*Rl9t)H«P>4P9/l9^^ 
too  sad,  nor  censorious,  as  are  all  the  English,  upon  customs  that 
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from  oar  6wn.  But  wherever  we  went,"  continued  Alfred,  "  I  carried 
-with  me  the  memory  of  the  old  ch&teau,  whether  dreaming  la2ily  on  the 
banks  of  Rhine,  or  amid  the  voluptuous  fever  of  Parisian  life  ;  whether 
hunting  the  wolf  among  the  Alps,  or  the  chamois  of  the  wooded  Apen- 
nine,  I  thought  of  you,  Evalla !" 

She  g^zed  upon  him  with  dilated  eyes  and  lips  apart,  but  no  word 
escaped.     He  went  on : 

"  At  last  I  determined  to  see  you,  and  the  good  old  lord  and  lady — 
the  De  Rieci — ^before  they  died,  and  I  left  Willie,  but  on  the  way  news 
came  that  their  eyes  were  already  closed,  and  that  you  too  had  departed, 
so  I  turned  my  footsteps  homeward ;  and  here  we  meet  once  more  so 
irtrangely." 

*'  But  it  is  not  your  nature  to  rest,"  said  Evalla ;  *^  you  will  soon  leave 
us." 

'^  No,  I  shall  not  wander  forth  again  for  many  a  day,"  replied  Alfred, 

''  and  perhaps  never.    My  travels  have  left  me  much  food  for  meditation, 

and  Willie  Wilders  is  a  mine  of  good  fellowship :  then,  too,  Eversley  is 

charming  enough  to  make  the  most  errant  butterfly  linger.     I  shall  turn 

eountiyman,  cultivate  cabbages,  and  make  every  creature  on  my  domain 
happy—" 

**  Except  a  plirtridge  on  the  wing  at  thirty  yards,  or  a  poacher  caught 
snaring  your  pheioants,"  interposed  a  voice  behind  them.  It  was  Willie. 
**  Come,"  he  added,  '^  it  is  written  that  youth  should  not  disdain  the 
wine*cap  or  the  dance.  Let  us  in,  Alfred ;  give  thy  lips  to  the  ale,  thy 
legs  to  the  double*  shuffle,  and  thy  mind  to  some  milking-maid  ;  then 
shalt  thou  taste  immortal  bliss,  and  bound  to  the  *  lascivious  pleasing'  of 
a  fiddle."  1 

He  took  his  arm,  and  dragged  him  into  the  bam.  Nannette  was 
standing  near  the  entrance/'  He  was  about  to  carry  her  off,  but  Lillie 
had  just  fulfilled  her  promise,  by  sending  Mark  Margrove  to  operate  on 
the  drum,  and  relieving  Sammy  Sloe,  who  had  been  in  torture  so  long^. 
Sam  ran  up  to  Nannette,  and  bore  her  away,  the  miraiett  he  was  released. 
Mark  did  not,  however,  cease  to  torment  him,  but  turned  upon  him  all  his 
own  tactics,  bringing  l^e  <k*um  down  upon  him  at  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
moments  when  he  had  hidden  behind  a  beam  or  in  one  of  the  darker 
comers.  Alfred  seized  upon  a 'pretty  little  datk-eyed  villager  who  gaive 
him  a  sly  lobk  of  invitftfeion  more  thati'  once,  and  plunged  with  her  into 
the  thickest  of  the  revelry.  LilKe,  after  some  persuasion,  followed  with 
Willie  Wilders.  Fresh  supplies  >  of  ale  gave  new  vigour  to  the  violin, 
ilnd  deeper  dmader  to  the  ^um,  and  l$lw  rafters  rang  with  music  and 
laughter.  '         ^^ 

Midnight!  But  they^Sl  not  paute  yet;  Willie  Wilders  and  Alfred 
are  in  the  hettlBst  of  the  ocxy«<fd.  -  Lillie  is  more  pleased  than  she  likes  to 
confess.  Mark  Mai^ove^  hds  grown  twengeful,  and  nearlv  knocked  a 
hole '  m  the  drum.  Sammy  ^kt^  hae^got.  Nannette  outside  the  bam,  and 
casting  his  dull,  gooseberry  eyes  upon  her  with  most  comical  grief,  saye, 
*^€ile  ue  akiss,  iasi;<afeid  l1)  gib  ^thee  a  bilpdVt)e«t  atdatiosegay  to- 
mortawr^din^itfldin'tP^^     " 

-  And  Btialte  stilus 'alone-flidd.tiiidtidakia'iiH:he>tBOi^  stili  as  the 

grave  tothesecMt^hrad-^lier^^n^liiliWgto  ^  ' 
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IV. 

<— Sicut  mens  est  mos 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nugamm.^HoRJLCB. 

Bbfobe  sepinfcting,  it  was  agreed  that  the  party  should  assmbk  to 
hreakfast  at  my  rooms  in  the  mormDg.  My  landlady,  a  widow,  wko 
iMtd  been  obliged  to  eke  out  a  eubsistenee  lor  several  years  by  means  of 
letting  her  apartments  to  students  of  the  college,  was  one  of  the  most 
imperturbaUe  persons  in  the  worid.  Her  experience  of  the  tbought- 
teisiiess  of  young  men  had  rendered  her  ever  oblig^g,  and  she  heeded 
ao  more  a  little  eztm  trouble  than  she  did  the  murmttrings  of  the  distant 
Filth. 

Mrs.  Duncan  prepared  an  impromptu  breakfast  wilh  good-natored 
zeal.  Though  so  brief  a  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  necessary  cater- 
ing, "die  niutton-cutlets,  kippered  salmoQ)  fresh  eggs,  and  hot  coffee^  were 
placed  on  the  table  ait  precisely  half-past  eight.  With  a  punctuality 
vnezpected  the  four  gentlemen  arrived  ere  the  dock  struck  mne. 

Bfowning  had  endued  himself  in  wliite^corded  pantaloons  and  the 
never*to*>be<-discaided  velveteen ;  he  had  put  on  those  dndc-soled,  squace- 
toed,  pedestriaa  shoes;  and  a  low-crowned  hat,  presenting  aomediing  of 
a  nautical  cut,  set  on  his  head  jauntily.  On  his  stout-loined  back  r&ked 
a  goodly-siaed  pannier,  and  he  bore  m  his  hand  a  fishing-rod,  evidently 
one  of  rhin's  best  manufacture,  and  which,  wh^i  put  together,  was  as 
supple  from  head  to  heel  as  the  waving  osier  by  the  stream.  Rodmek 
was  invested  in  Hibernian  green,  stood  in  hob-nailed  undentandings 
worthy  the  consideration  of  poor  Tom  Steele,  and  bore  in  his  hand  a  staff 
that  might  have  served  as  a  support  to  ^e  pious  Hooker.  Just«s  had 
dad  faimself  in  a  costume  which  had  accompanied  him  througli  North 
Wales,  and  Sam  had  ransacked  his  metropolitan  and  fioer-fashioDed 
wardrobe  to  discover  the  stoutest  habiliments  available  in  the  exigencies  of 
tile  moment.  As  to  the  narrator,  he  tumUed  from  a  long-unopened  press 
a  eap^h^ie  rig-out  in  the  way  oJF  an  easy-fitting  suit  of  she^etd's  phdd, 
and  took  from  their  pegs  a  pair  of  leather-laced  high-lows,  which  were 
stout  and  seasoned,  and  the  very  tHngs  for  all  sorts  of  countriea  Three 
out  of  the  number  carried  knapsacks — those  very  sensible  and  independent 
Sfipendages  which  render  the  tourist  free  and  nnfottered  as  the  wmd  that 
wanders  over  the  prairie.  In  this  might  have  been  found  a  guide-book,  a 
small  telescope,  and  a  widker  flask,  in  addition  to  a  single  change  of  hnen 
and  a  few  pairs  cf  socks ;  in  that  were  a  book  and  matenals  for  sketching, 
a  manual  on  botany  for  reforenoe  in  ^e  event  of  a  discovery  bwng  made, 
and  wordiy  of  being  brought  as  a  contribution  to  I>r«  M^Mnllowi's  kortus 
siccus. 

Wliea  wtth  smiling  friees  the  party  gathered  round  the  tabk  and  each 
made  a  hearty  repast — when  no  one  asked  for  the  eggs  to  be  taken-out 
of  sight— and  when  only  two  corks  of  P^stonpans  were  drawn,  it  was 
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ffrctinf  «yidefit  iliAt  the  **  feaiCofrouon  and  the  flow  of  soul"  on  the  previous 
^veuitig  had  not  been  aocomtoanied  by  any  indiseretion. 

It  sometimes  oocun  that  the  month  of  April  is  clear,  warm,  and  sun- 
riiitty,  and  if  the  latter  part  of  March  has  not  been  dry  and  dusty,  vege^ 
ttrison  bursts  out  into  unwonted  vigour,  making  the  season  at  least  two  or 
diree  weeks  in  advance.  I  well  remember  sucm  was  the  case  at  the  period 
to  whidi  reference  is  now  made.  After  a  long  and  dreary  winter  the  fine 
dajrs  came  all  at  once,  and  ihe  contemplative  student's  heart,  like  unto  the 
trees  and  green  fields,  put  on  l^e  gladsome  glow  of  new  life  and  joyousness. 
It  was  a  very  delight  to  bound  away  with  laughing  eye  and  steely  step 
over  the  clean  white  roads,  and  leave  the  fortress-covered  hill,  the  dark 
mountain  crags,  and  the  smoky  city  in  the  rear.  It  was  a  change  to  in- 
mire  the  pure  air,  to  gaze  on  the  calm  s^enitude  of  the  rural  scene,  which 
forcibly  and  pleasin^y  contrasted  with  the  din  and  distraction  of  urban 
turmoils  Many  a  fnendly  word  or  jest  of  pleasantry  did  one  or  other  of 
the  exhilaratod  spirits  exdbange  with  the  ^verse^hued  wayfiirers  as  they 
fiassed,  and  the  first  few  milestones  were  neared,  swept  by,  and  disre- 
garded, as  if  each  had  pulled  on  the  leagued  boots  remembered  in  ilie 
pages  of  in&ntiie  fiction. 

The  ran  had  climbed  Ae  meridian  ere  we  reached  Mid  Calder,  and 
his  hot  rays  fell  as  bright  and  powerfully  as  if  it  had  been  July  instead  of 
«arly  B[»ing.  Having  tamed  awhile  mr  the  double  purpose  of  taking 
refreshment  and  allowing  Justus  to  sketdbi  the  village  kirk,  we  ind- 
^ftentelly  became  acquainted  with  one  of  those  touching  scenes  of  domestic 
suffering  which,  amongst  the  lowly,  are  of  too  frequent  occunence,  and 
alas !  Imt  too  seldom  find  a  tongue. 

When  seated  in  the  roadside  inn,  l^e  following  colloquy  could  not  &il 
to  be  heard  between  the  landlady  and  a  person  at  ik»  threshold. 

«« An'  ye  will  no  buy  them  the  day?" 

^  I  catma,  lassie-^I  canna !" 

"<  Ye  sail  faae  them  a'  for  saxpeace." 

^  I  oanna-^I  eannap-4>at  here^B  a  baubee  for  ye  T' 

«*  May  the  Lotd  bless ^ 

Browning  wa«  seated  in  the  window-sill,  and  at  tiiis  conversation  turned 
his  head,  beheld  a  little  ragged  giri,  slipshod  and  half  naked,  as  with  tardy 
etep  she  was  leaving  the  inn.  She  had  in  her  hand  a  broken  basket,  the 
contents  of  whidi  covdd  not  be  discovered,  as  the  child  pursued  her  discon- 
tolato  way.    He  asked  the  hostess  what  she  had  to  sell. 

^*  Half  a  dinen  rinies,  puir  balm !  I  hae  bought  o'  her  so  mon  v  times 
"When  t  didna  want,  but  I  canna  afford  to  buy  o'  her  eveiy  time  uie  ca*s; 
^Mides,  the  fosh  is  amaist  broillit  in  her  basket  wi'  the  sun,  and  no 
g«de.- 

''  Do  i»ll  her  back,"  said  Browning,  in  a  kind  but  jocose  tone>  ^and 
half  a  doaen  henrings  will  grace  my  pannier/' 

The  ohild  returned  with  quick  and  nervous  step,  and  thanked  the 
gentles  ere  she  knew  the  purport  of  tiie  sumnmns,  and  oertamly  before 
Me  had  duteihed  Aeesvied  saacpenoe.  A  fow  words  expressed  in  the  tone 
ttf  friendOiiiesi  nada  the  little  inheritor  of  poverty  communicative,  and 
ahe  raised  \m  eye  towaids  ^Mse  around  her  wMi  steadtet,  ahnost 
ipondaring  gaaa.  Was  it  that  the  hmgoage  of  sympathy  to  her  was  tm- 
teilfiirf^was  it  tiMtahe  beheld  in  the  strangers  a  foeiing  iatarsst  in  her 
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voMon  ? — did  slut,  litde  wuidevw,  hope  that  they  might  he  Vabeaaeta  to 
her  story?  Children  are  quick  interpieters  of  others'  thoughts,  and  » 
word  or  an  accent  to  them  is  soflBcient.  Browoing  interrogated,  and 
douhted  not  that  her  history  was  correct.  It  was  one  of  those  little  annals 
whii^hy  if  more  frequently  made  known,  would  hring  many  a  kindly  heart 
to  the  aid  of  desertion  and  sorrow.  But  the  world  passes  on,  its  darker 
shadowings  are  by  the  multitude  avoided,  while  its  sunny  spots  and  more 
pleasing  aspects  are  sought  by  all.  It  is  in  our  miture  to  flee  from  things 
which  might  give  us  pain,  to  embrace  those  which  are  subsenrient  to  fancy, 
and  which  can  bring  pleasure.  Browning  and  Howdie  accompanied  the 
child. 

A  rickety  hoyel  at  the  extremity  of  the  village  was  the  home  of  the 
feckless,  and  a  strange  place  it  was  to  be  digfnified  by  an  appellation 
which,  to  the  majority,  is  synonymous  with  comfort  and  happiness.  A 
few  months  prior  to  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  a  dejected  and  diseased 
woman  with  two  children  hired  a  room  in  that  hovel.  The  elder  of  the 
offspring  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  the  other  the  little  girl  already  presented 
to  tne  reader,  and  scarcely  ten.  The  mother  netted  nightcaps,  and  the 
boy  sold  fish,  which  he  periodically  purchased  of  a  small  vendor  as  he 
passed  through  the  village.  For  many  weeks,  by  this  scanty  and  preca- 
rious mode  of  existence,  they  had  contrived  to  subsist,  but  a  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  g^l  rendered  it  unquestionable  th^t  she  was  badly  nourished. 
Her  thin  arms,  pinched  up  features,  and  pallid  lips  attested  the  impove- 
rished bloodlessness  of  her  system — ^in  fine,  that  she  was  half  starved. 
The  father  had  once,  as  a  small  tradesman,  been  what  is  termed  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  was  a  retail  tea-dealer  in  Glasgow.  He  married  in 
early  life,  and  during  the  first  few  years  after  his  establishment  in  business 
he  attended  to  it,  and  annually  saved  a  small  sum.  On  the  Sabbath-day 
the  tea-dealer  and  his  wife  were  regularly  at  kirk;  they  dressed  neatly, 
and  when  they  sat  down  to  their  Sunday  dinner,  the  ducal  halls  at  neigh- 
bouring Hamilton  did  not  present  more  contented  and  happier  faces  than 
this  homely  couple.  The  two  children  who  played  at  their  feet  were 
romping,  rosy  little  urchins,  and  to  watch  their  gambols  and  Ibten  to 
their  innocent  prattle  rendered  life  doubly  worth  possessing.  Time  wore 
away,  and  the  yeariy  savings  increased. 

The  tea-dealer  had  a  fine  voice,  was  passionately  fond  of  singing,  and, 
as  their  means  augmented,  and  his  connexions  became  staid  and  certain, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  occasionally 
seeing  a  few  friends.  As  his  musical  tastes  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  two  or  three  good  voices,  those  individuals  were  never  omitted  in 
these  little  coteries.  At  length,  one  of  these  vocalists,  who  was  a  jovial 
companion,  a  witty  fellow,  and  chairman  to  a  glee-club — or  to  appellate 
it  by  its  more  dignified  title,  an  "  Harmonic  Society" — ^persuaded  the 
tradesman  to  join  that  free-and-easy  set,  whose  joy  it  was  to  meet  twice 
eyer^  week  at  a  neighbouring  tavern,  to  be  regaled  with  a  moderate  im- 
bibition, and  hear  the  concord  of  song. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  glee-dub  became  more  and  more  fascinating. 
When  the  tea-dealer  first  became  a  member  his  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings was  only  occasional — ere  loosp  he  seldom  absented  himself.  During 
the  early  time  of  his  membership,  he  ever  left  before  die  awAetj  broke  vp^ 
and  repassed  his  own  threshold  at  a  seasonable  hour;  after  a  while  he  was 


tiS  reluctant  as  Kny  of  the  others  to  Interrupt  die  harm6ny  and  good« 
fellowship  of  the  asso^siates.  The  tavern  now  became  attract! vie'  on  other 
mights  as  well  as  those  on  which  the  Harmbnic  Society  assembled-^in 
fine  he  became  a  slave  to  his  Cups,  and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
man  underwent  a  lamentable  change.  That  home,  once  to  him  so  sacred 
and  so  happy,  was  now  disregarded,  and  another  scene  was  there.  The 
loving  wife  and  rosy  children  were  not  dear  asf  their  wont,  and  his  Sal)- 
baths  were  either  passed  in  bed  or  in  brutality  and  intemperance.  The 
business,  by  neglect,  had  well-nigh  dwindled  away — claimants  became 

Eressing — he  got  de^er  and  deeper  into'  debt — his  effects  were  sold,  and 
e  and  his  were  reduced  to  utter  destitution.     Being  now  unable  to  pro- 
cure his  customary  stimulants,  he  rapidly  fell  into  ill  health,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  and  within  a  fortnight  after  admission,  died — the  de- 
luded membar  of  the  Harmonic  Society  and  the  victim  to  intemperance. 
The  bereft  wife  for  some  time 'Supported  herself  and  children  by  em* 
broidery  and  other  fancy  work,  which  she  sold  to  the  shops  at  Glasgow: 
She  ultimately  fell  ill,  and  the  medical  man  who  had  long  and  generously 
attended  her,  said,  that  unless  she  contrived  to  escape  from  her  damp 
cellar  abode  in  Glasgow,  and  inhaled  the  fre^  air  of  the  country,  her 
days  Were  nuinbered.     Such  being  the  case,  she  came  with  scanty  means ^ 
to  Mid  Calder.    '  Instead  of  improving,  h^r  complaint  grew  worse  :  the* 
lungs  had  bec6m^  seriously' ailboted^^fbr' weeks' she  had  foeeh -confined  to; 
her  bed.     When  Browning  and'  Sam  accoinpanied  the  child  to  this  her^ 
wretched  home,  they  found  the  boy  delirioti8,''in  mafignant  fever,  and  the 
mdthef^ — ^unexpected  spectacle — a  corpse !  The  girl,  on  her  departure,  not 
an  hour  before,  had  left  her  parent  somewhat  more  cheerful,  and,  poor 
little  creature,  a  shock  so  sudden,  so  unexpected^  well-nij^h  prostrated  her ' 
young  form  on  the  earth.     Her  piercing  screams  brought  thither  the* 
neighbours,  and  for  Sometime  she  wotrld  not  be  comforted.  These  neigh*' 
hours  v^ere  not  without  the  emotions  of  conipassidn.     One  dr  other  of 
them  had  several  times  looked  in  during  the  day  since  the  boy  had  'jilso*' 
tekta  to  his  bed,  and  they,  too,'  were  astounded  oh  beholding  th6  widow's^ 
corpse. 

Browninig  and  Howdie  hurried  not  frotti  this  melancholy  place,  and  im- 
mediately on  leaving  called  on  the  minister  of  that  simple  but  Cbrrect  sptsbi-^ 
men  of  a  Grothic  chunih  which  Justus  was  still  occupied  in  sketching.  'T^e 
reverend  man  with  alacrity  obeyed  the  summons,  first  calling  on  one  of  the" 
elders,  and  then  upon  a  parochial  functibnary  who'  dtstrihuted  the  charities,- 
and  who  was  tlie  only  official  servaint  in  the  place;   A  small  collection- was 
made  by  our  party  and  deposited  in  the  hsinds  of  the  minister,  who  assured'' 
u»  that  the  forlorn  orphans  should  hot  suffer.     Su6h  was  t:>ne  sad  sceneih^ 
the  long  catalogue  of  afflictions' which  were  rerhotely  traceable  to  the' 
Harmonic  Society ;  nor  w«ls  thfe  dreahry  incident  of  travel  fbrg'otten  beibre^ 
we  had  passed  «iat'  broad  tmd  sterile  moor  which  intervenes  b^t"«r6teh-* 
Altoonli  Waterartd  «he  fertile  valley  of  the  Clyde.  '    '*  ''     '^  '.      ; 

About  a  mile  before  reaching  the  royal  burgh 'of 'Lanark^  is  a  deep'- 
ravine  through' whobe^  tortuous*  coursd  1/he  rive*  MouiSe  (figur^ti^  naVrie) 
creeps  along  its  dafrk  imd-* devious  way. ^  We  h6afed  that' picture^<Jiie' 
spotere^  the  sua' -had  cooled  Ms  •bttrnltig'-  brow  in  the  \\restern^t*tkVe.  T6^* 
reoline<on  thB'S^ei!i>lurf  btb#hangitig  thii'%ubWlhg  s^^  #H*i  af««*'^d^' 
VXBtg  a  wrfb^  a  ^k)!^«is-'»pbsri;"The  8rtiofeer»  <*kfie'  party  eftiftf«ied!tfheir  - 
meerschaums,  and  the  wicker-flask  passed  round  with  welcome  hand. 
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<<  I  hope  the  MkMywMn  has  met  with  auffioient  subscribers  U>^y^ 
I,  after  »  pause, 

'<  What  the  deueedo  you  mean,  Milf(vd?"  asked  Saiu»  who  had  oervor 
heaxd  such  a  barbarian  word. 

'^  I  mean  the  beUman." 

^  Subscribers  to  what  7" 

«  Mutton," 

^  Do  exphun  the  expbmationf  Heherden." 

^' Justus,  draw  forth  the  Guide-book  and  refer.  In  ancient  times  tbis 
royal  burgh,  where  we  hope  each  to  find  asuppor  and  a  bed,  was  onoa  so 
poor  that  the  butcher  would  not  venture  on  killing  a  sheep  if  not  pare* 
viously  subscribed  for.     I  think  I  can  repeat  the  nai&mal  rhyme : 

Bell— ell— eU! 

There's  a  fat  sheep  to  kill ! 

A  leg  for  the  nrovost, 

Another  lox  the  prie&t» 
The  baiUes  and  the  deacons 

They'll  tak  the  neist; 
And  if  the  fourth  leg  we  cannot  sell, 
The  sheep  it  maun  leeve  and  gae  back  to  the  hill ! 

Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  hope  those  functionaries  have  each  bespokeo  & 
join^  and  that  the  remainder  is  available,  as  a  two-and-thirty  miles' wolk 
has  improved  my  appetite !" 

The  morrow  and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde !  Have  thy  wanderings  ever 
carried  thee  thither,  courteous  reader?  If  not,  a  peregrination  to  those 
lofty  breaks  in  the  course  of  that  romantic  river  will  repay  thy  jouroey<« 
ings,  even  from  afar!  The  Clyde!  Whose  soul  is  so  dult  whether 
northern  or  southern,  that  is  not  charmed  by  the  glories  gone  of  that 
dassic  vale?  Bothwell  and  Bruce,  Wallace  and  Cartland  Craes,  are  names 
familiar  to  even  the  tyro  in  history.  The  deep  rocky  bed  of  tnat  brawling 
river — the  overhanging  trees — the  beautiful  vale  teeminff  with  &tnesa««^ 
the  blue  Lammer  hiUs  seen  at  intervals,  and  bounding  the  horizon,  9xA 
the  sleepless,  loud-toned  murmu^  of  the  dashing  Coira  Lynn^  are  m&mf>^ 
ries  which  long  years  have  not  obliterated. 

Behold  that  roving,  perturbed,  restless  Browning ;  he  has  passed  up 
the  rocks,  and  has  reached  the  upper  shelf  of  the  falls..  Never  was. 
there  such  pannier-carrying,  cold  boiled  egg-devouring  wight  in  Chris* 
tendom.  Could  but  old  Izaak's  shade  behold  thee,  and  give  utterance 
to  such  a  disciple  of  the  angle,  he  would  burst  out  into  an  exordium  of 
hyperbole  and  praise!  The  never*dying  song  of  the  falls  is  music 
sweeter  to  his  ears  than  that  would  be  of  Eurotas  or  Ilissus.  Thou  art 
a  picture,  my  piscatorial  friend,  in  thy  white*corded  pants,  plethorically 
distended  velveteen,  and  vest  rough  as  centaur's  hide,  though  an  April 
summer,  with  that  low-^crowned  Obadiah,  round  which  are  wound  two 
or  three  supernumerary  fishing-lines,  and  as  preparing  to  whip  the  stream 
with  as  much  exactitude  as  Sir  Vincent  Cotton,  in  the  heyday  of  the 
Brighton  "  Age,"  would  have  hit  a  fly  on  the  ear-tip  of  the  off-side  leader ! 
Watch  him  heave  the  light  line,  and  see  how  airily  the  winged  deceiver 
falls,  like  a  gnat  descending  from  its  home  in  the  sunbeam  to  sip,  and  a 
moment  float  on  the  molten  stream ;  and  how  nicely  the  barbed  arti&e 
seils  between  those  two  blackened  stones.    A  plunge-*^  splash^ 
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glonons  splash  I  by  all  that's  znortaly  and  a  tkoiHiaod  imliiig  ^PAvakti 
issue  in  quick  succession  from  centre  to  circumference,  beautifoUv  obfM» 
ing  a  law  in  natural  pfailosophv^  8ao  the  fianj  vid^i.  now  tbafc  the 
"  accursed  steal"  hath  piereed  nis  toiB|>tte»  darting^  as  poop  Chriakophas 
Norib  nmiks  it,  in  that  exabeva&t  fertility  of  di&onp-«*iA  those  apnro- 
priate  metaphoFS  tossed  out  in  extimvagant  pfofiisiou,  which  would  ha 
utter  waste  to  more  eeonoButcal  suthors — see  Wi  d»tiiig  like  a  hap  ef 
silver  bullion  beneath  the  antique  roots  of  that  bmk^ver«b^iding  tsee^ 
He  has  canied  gut,  and  hook,  and  line,  and  all  away  with  hiia,  douhtleai 
to  seek  for  sympa^y  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  eold  clear  cavik 
That's  right,  give  htm  plenty  of  reel  music  'Tis  vaio-<>^'tis  vun,  the 
eold  cave  denizens  can  help  him  not,  the  gentle  traetion  ecNoes  him  bem 
the  dark  reeesses  of  his  hiding-place ;  aid  now,  when  he  tiir»s  up  Us 
yellow  belly  to  the  surface-*««^^By  Jove,  he  is  a  tbree-poundcor !  Gwlily 
•^gently,  piscatorial  oaptwrer,  or  perchance  the  got  will  snap  a6uoder« 
That's  right,  exhaust  him  still  more,  verily  till  his  branchial  ^!gaiii 
heave  convulsively,  and  then  persuade  Inm  into  that  shallow  of  sbming 
sftnd. 

After  much  heart^beating,  and  alternate  swaying  of  hqtes  and  fears  at 
rod-«id  and  line^end«  the  spotted,  me^tallic-hued  spoil  is  suffocatively 
respiring  in  a  rarer  element — he  is  lashing  his  tail  and  floundering  io 
mortal  agony  amongst  the  star-begemmii^  daisies  smd  the  golden  king- 
cups, with  which  Nature,  as  if  in  mockery  to  him — beautiful  creatuire**^ 
has  bedecked  his  green  death*bedl  Having  rendered  him  untongue- 
tied.  Browning  poises  him  on  his  extended  palm«  Was  ever  Waltoniftn 
more  delighted  ? 

Gafntal  success  in  so  short  a  time!  He  now  sits  down  to  attaeb 
another  fly.  He  pulls  out  a  greasy,  plethoric  pocket-book,  wlneh,  bum 
its  external  configuration,  might  si^oe  for  the  eustody  of  as  mjuiy 
Scotch  one-pound  notes  as  would  get  him  or  any  <me  else  tnrough  all  the 
sessions  and  classes  of  the  curriculum.  He  opens  it.  What  a  bewilder^ 
ment  of  flies  and  pieces  of  gut,  feathers  and  lines,  bodes,  silk,  wax, 
scissors,  &c.,  and  with  what  expertness  he  adapts,  and  knots,  and  ties ! 
He  then  takes  from  one  of  the  multitudinous  receptacles  of  the  velveteen 
that  wicker  flask  which  has  been  transferred  m«n  the  knapsack,  and 
pours  a  libation  to  the  gods.  But,  marvellous  to  say,  this  first  haul  has 
not  whetted  his  appetite  with  impatience.  He  always  does  take  thin^ 
coolly. 

But  here  comes  Roderick,  with  his  Stentor  kings  and  echoing  laugh, 
with  Justus  and  Sam.  The  observer  and  observed  are  startled;  the 
aroused  Wahonian  knocks  the  ashes  from  his  meerschaum,  and  onoe 
more  throws  the  light  line  on  the  glossy  water.  The  fisher  fishes ;  the 
idlers  roll  on  the  grass. 

Roderick.  A  gudgeon  or  a  stickleback  the  next  ? 

Browning  (without  turning  his  head,  and  bendmg  on  one  knee).  A 
blowing  grampus,  large  as  thyself  at  least. 

The  Hibernian  had  not  seen  the  three-pounder  which  well-nigh  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  pannier,  or  he  might  have  prated  less  about  gudgeons 
and  sticklebacks. 

Sam.  I  wonder  how  so  much  gentleness  and  humanity  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  Homer  of  anglers.     It  is  a  barbarous  thing  to  transfix  worms  as 
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Scaodinavian  savagef  were  wont  to  do  their  ofipriog  in  deeds  of  sacrifi- 
cial homage. 

Jtuims,  I  don't  thiihk  the  dhntlidii  are  so  eonsdons — I  mean,  sennttve 
of  pain  as  we  imagine.     The  gaiglionic  development  is 

Roderick.  Hnsh — ^folly  I  IXm't  yen  remetttber  the  poor  beeUe  thai  we 
iread  upon,  &c;  and  do  not  these  piscatorial  innocents  attach  live 
ammows  to  their  hooks  nader  the  plea  that  the  little  wretdi*8  writhings 
lenden  him  more  attractive  «s  the  remorsdefls  prey  of  a  lynx-eyed  jack?' 
Minnows  aad  worms  are  as  great  martyrs  to  ttiis  kind  of  sport  as  frogs 
are,  or  as  yon  watnld  more  learnedly  say,  the  baifhekue  are  to  saenoe. 

MUford,  It  was  more  on  aeooont  ef  the  assodations  connected  with' 
the  art  of  angfingihat  old  Walton  so  landed  it  than  (he  pleasmrep^r  zt: 
That  man  who  can  stand  on  the  streamis  grassy  brink  throngii  the  lite-' 
long  day  must  possess  alore  of  reflection  ;  and  he  who  thinks  attd  finds 
sblfM  in  his  owa  contemplations  can  neither  be  a  bad  man  nor'wtffingly' 
go  wrong. 

Sam.  But,  my  dear  EEeberden,  these  knights  of  the  rod  make  bold  t6' 
affirm  that  it  is  a  most  exciting  amusement — yes,  they  use  superlative, 
and  describe  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  surely  such  are  conditions  of  the  nuud' 
not  the  most  in  accordance  with  deliberate  meditation.  Bvery  instdnt 
they- 

jRoderiek  (eyeing  the  velveteen  and  white  cords  in  tile  distance).  A' 
nibble — a  nibUe ! 

Jdtlford.  Though  I  never  could  find  satisfaction  in  the  anglei^s  joy, 
yet  I  do  believe  it-  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  morale.  To  be  through 
protracted  hours  a  lonely  wanderer  among  the  beauties  of  nsitnre ;  to 
near  the  bleat  of  flocks,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  subdued  btrt  never- 
dying  murmur  of  the  stream ;  to  see  the  graceful  willow  bending  over  the 
mirror  at  its  foot ;  to  gaze  on  the  soft  valleys  or  the  towering  bills ;  -to 
look  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  behold  but  the 
harmonious,  the  perfect,  and  the  beautiful,  is  to  educate  a  purity  of 
thought^  to  sefiten  the  mind  by  mellowing,  ennobling  influences !  Things 
inanimate,  external  objects,  can^  by  an  infinitude  of  emotions,  insensibly 
operate  upon  the  mental  (acuities.  In  the  placid  calm  of  rural  seclusion 
the  passions  are  less  easily  fanned  into  flame :  vices  there  make  not  the 
progp^ss  which  they  do  in  cities  ;  where  the  quiet  and  lonely  are  con- 
tinually before  the  eyes  the  spirit  of  man  is  with  more  difficulty  won  over 
to  conspiracies,  aroused  to  turbulence,  less  easily  debased. 

Sam,  Look!  look!     He  has  hooked  one. 

Browning  (in  the  distance  glancing  round  with  a  smile  of  triumph). 
He  is  neither  a  gudgeon  nor  a  stickleback,  this — he  pulls  like  a  whale, 
or  a  porpoise  at  least ! 

MUford.  Give  him  real  music — let  him  dart  down  to  Glasgow  if  he 
will! 

Justus,  Here  is  the  landing-net. 

Rodertch,  Well  done,  Browning ;  a  supper  assisted  by  a  dish  of  fried 
trout  is  no  bad  thing ! 

The  idlers  jumped  up  from  the  grass  and  ran  towards  Browning,  who 
was  now  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 
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i      A  PEEP  AT  THE  EAR  WEST. 

BY  AN  SNGLI8HER. 

To,  repeat  details  of  waggon^travelling,  which  have  heea  before  told 
by  passengers  over  the  vast  plsdns  of  the  New  World,  would  be  to  occupy 
attention  uselessly.  Cooking,  bullock-yoking,  sometimes  over-amusing 
from  the  restive  character  of  half-broken  cattle ;  a  temperature  of  96  deg. 
Fahrenheit,  enough  to  bake  the  human  body  already  desiccated  by  clouds 
of  dust;  continual  watchfulness  against  Indian  marauders ;  days  of  great 
sultriness  closed  with  rattling,  crashing,  deep-pealing  thunders,  accom- 
panied with  lightning  which,  scattering  the  gloom  of  the  moment, 
wrapped  the  vast  surrounding  horizon  in  sheets  of  flame,  the  like  of 
which  I  never  before  saw  and  heard, — these  were  interludes  on  our  wild 
way,  and  were  generally  followed  or  accompanied  by  showers  almost 
tropical  in  descent  though  not  of  long  duration.  Generally  wet  to  the 
skin  on  such  occasions,  I  seldom  caught  cold,  from  continued  exercise, 
while  the  monotony  of  the  waste,  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  scenery,  were  beguiled  by  story-telling  and  joking.  I  would  not  be 
sure  that  there  did  not  come  back  upon  the  feelings,  without  a  conscious- 
ness of  it,  something  of  that  nature  which  belonged  to  man,  and  cheered 
him  in  hi3  primitive  state,  that  enjoyment  of  simple  things  and  animal 
exhilaration,  from  being  continually  in  the  open,  pure  air,  which  civilisa- 
tion has  almost  wholly  extii^uished  at  home.  When  the  liquid  fire — for 
such  it  appeared  to  be — sheeted  over  those  interminable  plains  to  the  blue 
horizon-line,  which  it  seemed  impossible  ever  to  attain,  a  general  con- 
flagration of  both  the  earth  and  heavens  could  not  have  been  much  more 
imposing  in  the  reality. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  several  of  the  oxen  ran  away 
affrighted,  just  as  the  train  was  going  to  halt  for  dining.  One  of  them 
broke  its  yoke,  and  started  off  across  the  waste,  followed  by  several  others 
still  under  yoke.  This  sudden  fright  of  the  animals  and  running  off  is 
called  an  estampado.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they  were  with  difficulty 
secured.  One  of  the  waggons  ran  over  a  female,  the  wife  of  a  passenger, 
who  was  walking  for  the  first  time  after  her  confinement  a  few  weeks 
before.  She  died  instantly.  This  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  whole  train. 
In  two  hours  after  her  grave  was  dug :  and  she  was  buried  on  the  vast 
plain  we  were  crossing. '  We  left  her  in  her  uncoffined  and  lonely  rest, 
and  proceeded  on  our  way.  I  felt  a  damp  on  my  spirits  I  could  not 
overcome,  for  there  was  something  painful  in  looking  back  at  the  loneli- 
ness of  her  place  of  repose.  The  mother  was  gone  ;  her  infant,  just  a 
month  old,  unconscious  of  its  loss,  was  left  among  strangers,  perhaps 
destined  never  to  see  the  turf  which  covered  the  ashes  of  her  who 
had  given  it  being.  I  was  gratified  to  observe  the  kindness  bestowed 
upon  the  unconscious  innocent  by  the  women,  who,  many  of  them 
mothers  with  the  care  of  children  of  their  own,  did  not  grudge  time  and 
attention  to  the  bereft  one.  Their  solicitude  on  the  occasion  was,  it  is 
true,  only  a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  sex,  whose  hearts  so  rarely 
err^  whatever  their  heads  may  do.     Human  nature  is  not  all  bad,  as  some 
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win  bare  it  to  be.  But  I  forget  that  I  was  to  make  my  essay  at  boffido- 
Inmting  during  an  expected  halt,  which,  howeyer,  did  not  occur  till  a 
day  or  two  later  than  I  had  anticipated. 

The  ^ buffalo"  of  America  is  a  different  animal  from  that  of  India, 
and  is  properly  the  bison.  It  \t  equally  fierce  when  wounded,  but  else, 
notwithstanding  its  bulk  and  strength,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  all 
the  herbiyorous  quadrupeds  in  peacefulness.  Those  portions  of  the 
buffido  most  esteemed  in  India  as  food — ^the  hump,  for  example — ^are 
here  more  cartilaginous,  and  altogether  out  of  the  question  as  a  daS^tj. 
The  Americans  misname  everything.  They  hare  tigers  and  panthers, 
so-called,  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  These  are  really  the  jaguar 
and  puma,  both  of  the  feline  species.  The  bison  inhabits  the  pldnft 
of  North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico,  in  vast  herds.  I 
confess  my  disappointment  on  seeing  an  animal,  somewhat  of  the  ox 
kind,  widi  a  shaggy  mane,  short  black  horns,  and  shoulders  prodigiously 
heavy  and  strong,  in  place  of  the  true  buffalo.  I  had  anticipated  the  beat 
of  a  buffalo-hump  at  least — that  well-known  delicacy  among  East  Indian 
epicureans.  The  marrow-bones  of  the  American  bison  are  an  excellent 
substitute,  notwithstanding.  In  spring,  when  the  herbage  is  up,  the  beef 
of  the  bison  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  appetite  of  the  traveller — the 
carnivorous  biped — is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  apprehension  of  dangei' 
in  hunting  the  herbivorous  animal,  formidable  enough  in  appearance,  his 
shaggT  brows  and  long  mane,  his  dark  eye  and  appearance,  *'  when  he 
paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength,"  proving  him  no 
unworthy  antagonist.  He  runs  fast,  but  his  weight  forwards  and  his 
g^eat  bulk  there  prevent  his  stopping  suddenly  or  turning  short  round. 
Still,  it  requires  dexterity  and  a  horse  well  under  hand  to  avoid  him  when 
wounded  and  angry. 

I  had  not  yet  been  present  at  a  buffido  hunt,  and  the  only  two  or  three 
individuals  who  went  out  with  me  were  equally  novices.  An  old  Ame- 
rican, who  had  had  great  practice,  could  not  accompany  us ;  otiiers  were 
too  much  occupied  with  the  waggons  and  teams.  We  carelxdly  inspected 
our  rifles,  and  armed,  besides,  with  a  revolver,  we  could  calculate  on 
twenty-one  shots  between  us.  We  separated,  and  hunted  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  wind — for  the  animal  has  the  sense  both  of  hearing  and 
smell  in  perfection.  I  was  suddenly  rounding  one  of  the  small  elevations 
which  now  and  then  appear  on  these  boundless  wastes,  when  I  saw  within 

n-shot  a  solitary  cow,  and  a  little  farther  off  a  herd  of  ikt  least  a  hiin- 
ed.  I  looked  for  my  companions,  but  they  were  not  \A  be  seen.  I 
dismounted,  cautiously  knelt  on  the  ground,  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
fired.  Thd  buffalo,  or  rather  bison,  followed  the  herd,  which  made  a 
rush  in  an  opposite  direction  to  where  I  stood,  loading;  my  rifie  as  fiist  US 
it  was  possible  to  perform  the  operation.  I  then  remounted,  wbndering 
that  the  animal  at  which  I  had  shot  went  off  after  the  herdj  but  made 
imch  little  way.  I  expected  he  would  turn  on  me  and  hiy  horse,  bat  he 
soon  stood  stock-still.  I  approached  my  prey,  when  he  bellbwed  as  if  in 
ptun,  turning  round  towards  me  with  difficulty,  (ind  he  then  inoired  t,  fblir 

irards  onward,  bellowing  piteously.  I  ventured  a  secohd  efadt^  bannli\fted 
[  hftd  been  fortunate  enough,  more  by  hap  than  cunhiilg^  to  baViS  stl^ 
him  ih  soihe  paH;  of  the  body  that  impeded  his  motioh;  Hi)  then  tdropped, 
and,  revolver  in  hand,  I  approached  pretty  iifear  faitn,  fiVin)^  hhki  mi^Oi* 
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two  sh^to  in  th«  bedj^  vhidi  eon^osed  ttie,  iQeccperienceJ  aa  I  wm,  that 
ftll  iiftxard  to  mjself  wat  past^  tlio^gh  bow  it  happened  so  opportunely  t 
was  puuled  to  discover.  When  my  £rieiids  rejoined  ine  they  congra^ 
tulated  me  on  my  good  laek^  not  having  had  a  single  shot  themselves* 
The  animal  iras  now  to  he  eut  up^  and  carried  off  in  such  portions  as  we 
oouid  eonvey.  I  was  enrious  to  discover  where  the  first  shot  I  fired  so 
much  at  haiard  had  struck  him<  We  found  the  ball  had  partly  buried 
itself  in  the  socket  of  the  left  shoulder,  completely  preventing  the  move* 
ntent  of  the  Knab  without  exquisite  pain.  This  accounted  for  his  not 
following  the  herdy  or  attacking  me,  and  for  his  bellowing  so  piteously. 

I  was  congrattthtted  on  my  hap-hasard  shot.  We  cut  off  some  of  tne 
animal,  the  flesh  yet  quivering,  and  brought  to  the  waggons  as  much  as 
we  could  conveniently  carry,  directing  others  to  the  spot  to  help  them- 
selves. The  meat  was  a  pleasant  change  from  biscuit,  charqui,  and  bacon, 
day  by  day.  Although  not  two  hours  had  elapsed  until  a  second  visit 
was  paid  to  the  carcase  by  our  party  for  more  meat,  a  couple  of  wolves 
had  already  scented  their  treat,  and  were  driven  off,  looking  as  sulky  as  a 
City  alderman  who,  coming  to  the  feast,  finds  the  turtle  removed.  These 
wolves  are  of  a  light  cok>ar,  and  prowling  over  the  prairie  make  the 
bodies  of  dead  oxen  that  drc^  on  the  road,  and  those  of  men  too  super- 
ficially interred,  equally  their  prey.  Their  instinct  leads  them  to  fear 
man.  I  could  not  learn  whether  they  hunted  in  packs  or  only  in  pairs. 
On  the  following  morning  I  killed  a  large  rattlesnake  which  lay  coiled 
up  under  my  waggon,  and  acquired  the  character  of  a  Nimrod  with  my 
companions^--a  character  won  by  luck,  without  experience.  The  snake's 
head  I  cut  off  and  preserved,  together  with  the  rattle. 

I  had  risen  at  half-past  three  o'clock  with  the  drivers  of  the  waggons, 
breakfasting  at  four,  to  get  all  packed  and  ready  for  a  start  by  the  time 
the  oxen  were  put  to.  I  counted  one  morning  fifty-three  waggons,  and 
p^haps  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  nearly  "  hull  down "  ahead  of  us,  as 
sailors  would  phrase  it,  in  the  blue  distance  of  that  voiceless  ocean  of  land. 
Then,  at  night,  to  vratch  their  distant  fires,  far,  far  away,  it  formed 
another  source  of  amusement  to  conjecture  who  or  what  they  were.  Thus, 
even  on  the  most  arid  parts  of  the  way,  under  the  open  heaven,  there 
were  always  some  sources  of  amusement,  because  there  was  free  action. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  dungeons  of  Europe,  the  sovereigns  of  which  play 
such  fantastic  tricks  bef(»«  high  heaven !  What  happiness,  to  that  of  their 
victims,  dwells  on  the  wildest  prairie — what  a  heaven  on  earth  to  the 
abode  of  the  oaptive — the  barred  chamber  of  the  Austrian  victim,  poor 
Pellico,  or  the  cells  of  the  old  or  new  Bastille  I  The  tnuns  that  thus 
preceded  us  were  bound  to  Oregon,  the  Salt  Lake,  or  California.  They 
left  news  on  the  road,  written  on  paper,  put  in  a  cleft  stick,  or  pencillingi 
upon  buffalo  skulls  which  time  had  bleached  by  the  roadside.  These 
weire  read  by  persons  who  would  never  personally  know  each  other,  and 
whose  destinatbns  were  perhape  a  thousand  miles  apart.  Thus  is  man 
everywhere  a  soetal  animal,  and  desires  to  be  so  ten  times  more  even 
when  he  feels  stvongeet  his  independence  of  his  fellows. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  we  had  grass  feed  for  the  cattle,  fresh 
herbage  here  and  there,  and  a  few  indifferent  flowen  for  a  carpet  ap* 
pa^n%  boundkvi.    Water  was  by  no  means  plentifuL    The  spot  where 

II  oeciimd  was  gMmrally  marked  by  the  stunted  willow  or  cotton*tree. 
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The  seal. w^, alluvial  qn  the  north  fork  of  the  pla^river^  and  monotonoqs 
enough,  the  b^ks  low^  and  in  fome  places  the  hlujSk  on  tfre  southed 
iMink  loob^  more  like  cliffs  than  chaik^  steeps.  I  iniagine'&ey  we^ 
almost  wholly  sand*  Here  silence  and  solitude  held  undispu^d  sway.' 
.  Some,  of  the  people  |n  the  waggon  train  were  genuine  doim-westei^ 
as  the  Kew  JBuglapders  call  them.  Among  them,  the  OMo  denizens  in 
particular,  there  prevailed  a  pecuUar  confusion  of  language.  I  nbver 
heard  the  outlandish  gibberish  equalled  even  in  Xiancashire.  A^  uncouth 
pair,  husband  and  wife,  were  disputing  near  my  vehicle  apparentlj  about 
their  elder  daughter,     l^he  l&dy  said  to  herbaro  sposo^ 

«  D'ye  think  Sal's  a  fool  itself?     No^  sun^  she  can  tell  you  he  isn't  J" 
'^  I  calculate  he  is,  for  all  that,  maum/' 
*'  Then  think  so,  surz,     I'll  swear  he  be  no  sich  matter." 
*<  Well,  ^naum,  an'  I  guesses  I  may  say  so  without  your  fliktiering." 
*<  No,  surz,  Sal's  can  tell  a  thing  as  well  as  any  gal — don't  mibespoken 
bur." 

"  I  never  ded  unbespoken  un ;  he  be  weH  enough,  maum*  You  let  uss 
alone>  and  not  make  he  as  prixsy  as  hur  cousin." 

It  was  not  easy  to  follow  the  dialogue  further :  it  was  difficult  to  com- 
prehend some  of  these  people  at  all.  There  was  but  one  gender  applied 
to  everything^  Other  native  Americans  conversed  in  langpiage  ^  pore 
as  that  of  the  denizen  of  an  English  city.  It  Was  imppssible  for  a 
stranger  to  desifi^nate  their  native  localities. 

The  aspect  of  a  scene  on  one  day's  Journey,  at  a  spot  denominated 
^^  Castle  Blu^s,"  if  the  bathos  could  be  expressed  in  names,  was  tndy 
noble,  as  well  as  new.  America  possesses  the  art  of  sinking  in  ap- 
pellations in.  great  perfection  ;  every  hill  being  a  bliiff  with  the 
Yankees,  and  aome  I  have  seen  being  cliffs  like  those  at  Dovier,  others 
roundf^l  like  the  Southdowns,  others,  again,  shaped  like  molehills ;  but 
whether  high  or  low,  cliff  or  convex-shaped,  all  were  bluffs.  These 
Castle.  Bluffs  were  eminently  picturesque.  At  twelve  miles'  distance  by 
,tbe  rpad  of  approach  they  took  a  new  aspect  every  quar,ter  of  atik  hour, 
Aud  when  the  spectator  imagined  himself  close  to  them  at  last,  deep 
chasms  yawned  before  him,  not  those  trivial  hollows  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  prairie  land  resemble  the  ground-swell  of  the  ocean,  calm, 
silent^  and  jQrequently  repeated,  but  overwhelmingly  grand,  rent  in  all 
directions,  so  tnat  it  seemed  impossible  but  thaf  travellers  and  waggons 
must  roil  pver  into  one  or  other  of  the  abysses.  This  dabger  avoided, 
there  came  an  ascent  steep  and  difficult.  But  all  this  was  npthing  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  cliffs  tnemselves.  The  rents  and  chastns,  deep  and 
fearful,  seemed  pot  worthy  of  notice  in  compa^son  with  the  overhanging 
shadowy  of  the  cliffs  above  all.  They  depended  over  a  sort  of  bottom, 
towering,  high  and  brokenj  on  what  might  be  fancied  the  court-^ard  of 
soxne  .avfful.  qastle  of  the  days  when  there  wei^e  grants  who  i^habned  the 
earth.  .  These  cliffii  consisted  of  sandstone,  and  were  so  e^etated  th&t, 
filtbough  tb^y  seeiped.  close  to  the  spectator, .  large  timber-trees,  which 
grew. out  of  the  interstices  to  the  ywy  summif^,  aM  indeed  on  the  topirof 
j3ie,  .cUf&  •  themselves,  appeared  mere  shrubs  to  £he  eye.  H^re  one  vast  ihass 
.£roiya)ed.  Jike.a  ruined  castle,  in'which  Nature  had  peiffpritt^d  a  window 
^]b-^  gre^t  height  up  in  the  imaginary  wall ;- another  was  a  huge  temple, 
jj%,pfu:all|ei^ibr  ^he  Pyramids  far  ndore  vast  than  a 'dozen'<>f  the' temples  of 


Ammou  a^  Triebes.  Piled  on^  upon  another,  thev  seenjea  the  wdrk 
9/  spine, genius  ojt the  Arabiafi  Nights.  Fancy  inigKt  here  hiive  '^^{^atiatej 
widely  among  newly  exhumed  Heroulaneums  and  rpmpeiis,  io  wtiich  those 
ruins  in  It^Iy  would  be  diminutive  indeed.  These  continued,  mbr6  or  less; 
fpr  full  twenty  Allies.  In.  one  elei^ated  part,  aiTter  mounting*  to  the  road, 
a  view  .of  great  extent  was  attained^  and  the  celebrated  Cnimney  Rock 
rose,  like  a  bold  column  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  at  a  great  distance*^ 
a  rock  well  known  in  books  of  western  travel.  I  should  like  to  have 
lingered  a  month  on  that  spot,  it  was  so  novel^  exciting,  and  wdrth  all 
the  toil  of  the  journey.,  Here  t)ie  monotony  of  the  travelling  was 
broken,  to  be  again  resumed  when  we  came  once  more  upon  th6  breath- 
less level  beyond.  It  was  a  pleasing  shift  of  the  scene,  but  the  titne  neces- 
sary to  explore  those  extraordinary  rents,  the  effect  of  terrene  convulsion 
lyould  be  considerable,  and  '*  forward !"  is  ever  the  cry  upon  such  joiimey- 
ings.  ,      . 

I  tasted  a  prairie,  dog,  here  certainly  not  ill-flavoured  food,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  a  rat  at  the  same  moment,  for  they  are  not 
larger,  and  something  like  the  rat  in  form.  This  somewhat  diminished 
my  epicurean  propensities.  These  little  animals,  though  not  resembling 
the  dog  in  configuration,  have  a  species  of  shrill  bark  in  their  cry ;  the 
name  of  dog  has  seldom  been  conferred  on  a  more  ignoble  animal.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Americans  select  names  rather  from  the  remoteness  of  re- 
i^emblance  in  one  animal  to  the  other  than  from  any  marked  similitude, 
provided  there  be  something  to  justify  them  in  their  own  view,  and  thus 
perpetually  call  one  thing  bv  the  name  of  another.  These  dogs,  which 
live,  like  rabbits,  in  burrow  lioles,  are  said  to  dwell  in  **  town:?,"  the  term 
city  being  reserved  for  the  congregated  habitations  of  the  men  of  the  New 
World  even  when  they  are  not  more  extensive  than  an  English  hamlet. 
The  prairie  chickens  are  excellent  eating,  so  is  the  antelope,  when  the 
traveller  has  the  good  fortune  to  bring  one  of  them  down.  They  are 
exceedingly  shy,  and  I  much  doubt  their  being  the  real  antelope,  because 
the  Western  Americans  call  them  so,  while  they  scarcely  call  anything 
but  a  dollar  by  the  right  name.  They  are,  however,  clearly  of  the  deer 
species.  They  have  some  fine  Indian  names  in  this  country  worthy  any 
language  upon  earth,  and  they  mispronounce  them  out  of  pride,  because 
they  will  not  be. supposed  to  copy  from  a  son  of  nature.  Thus  the  Indian 
name  of  Niagara,  which  is  noble,  the  Yankee  degrades  into  NiilgS,r^. 

The  roads  surprised  me  to  see  them  so  hard-beaten  and  level.  In  a 
few  places  they  were  narrow,  but  in  general  wide  enough  for  the  traffic, 
which  must  be  great  to  make  and  keep  them  in  so  good  a  state  only  by 
the  passage  over  them.  We  occasionally  came  upon  districts  of  perfect 
aridity,  pictures  of  desolation ;  then  we  journeyed  day  by  day  among 
fresh-stunted  herbage  and  a  few  wild  flowers.  In  some  places  I  noticed 
veins  of  a  bluish  clay,  in  others  sand  prevailed.  The  bluffs,  time-worn 
and  rent,  were  continued  along  the  banks  of  the  Platte.  From  among 
these,  composed  of  the  harder  portion  of  one  of  them  abraded,  there 
rises  like  an  obelisk,  the  Chimney  Rock  before  mentioned,  evidently  the 
remnant  of  a  larger  mass  still  wasting  before  the  storm.  Around  it, 
prostrate  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  worn  by  the  beatings  of  tempests  for 
countless  ages,  appeared  attenuated  masses  of  decaying  and  crumbling 
sandstone,  of  which  imagination  easily  shaped  out  domes,  and  ruined 
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gpires,  and  fragments  of  antiqae  structures,  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
shape.  Nothing  oould  he  more  imposing,  notMng  grander,  if  the  vast 
circumamhient  waste  did  not  diminish  the  magnitude  of  everything 
upon  its  surface. 

Our  tKun  always  halted  on  Sundays.  We  were  now  ahout  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  from  Independence,  the  great  starting-point  in 
Missouri.  Independence  is  about  five  miles  from  ihe  river  Missouri,  on 
the  right  hank  descending.  I  had  crossed  the  Missouri,  aUter  travelling 
to  Florence  from  Iowa,  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  great  river, 
much  more  to  the  westward.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  dis- 
tance we  had  come  by  that  route.  I  was  without  a  chronometer  or 
sextant.  There  was  not  anything  of  the  kind  among  the  party  with 
which  I  was  travelling,  a  subject  I  constantly  regretted.  As  we  halted 
almost  always  at  noon,  an  observation  could  be  taken  to  advantage  every 
day,  for  clouds  too  seldom  obscured  the  solar  beam. 

The  restiveness  of  some  of  the  oxen  causing  a  collision  between  the 
waggons,  it  became  needful  to  stop  for  the  repair  of  the  wheels.  This 
prevented  our  comipg  up  with  a  number  of  the  same  kind  of  vehicles, 
upon  which  we  had  gained  a  little  ground  continually  for  some  days 
before.  We  never  lost  sight  of  their  snaky  configuration  trailing  along 
many  miles  ahead  of  us,  without  our  knowing  their  destination.  The 
heat  was  great,  and  some  of  the  party  began  to  show  symptoms  of  indis- 
position. This  was  to  be  ascribed  to  their  own  imprudence.  The  heat 
being  intense,  there  was  no  sooner  a  halt  made  near  water  than  a  rush 
took  place  towards  it,  and  it  was  swallowed  chilling  cold,  while  those 
who  took  it  were  warm  with  exercise.  Sometimes  it  was  hardly  whole- 
some, having  a  peculiar  twang,  but  my  companions  did  not  stand  upon 
trifles.  Several  cases  of  common  and  bilious  fever  appeared.  There  were 
no  medical  men  in  the  party.  The  Latter-Day  Saints  relied  upon  prayer 
and  oil-anointing  for  remedies ;  when  unsuccessful,  these  did  not  lose 
credit,  because  the  failure  only  proved  that  the  term  of  life  allotted  the 
sufferer  had  terminated,  and  it  was  not  intended  by  Heaven  that  he 
should  survive  longer.  I  administered  an  emetic,  and  recommended 
keeping  the  bowels  open,  and  imagine  I  did  some  good,  exhausting  thus 
nearly  all  my  store  of  medical  knowledge.  Taken  at  an  early  period,  I 
imagine  the  disorders  occurring  in  these  regions  are  in  general  easily  re- 
moved, hut,  unfortunately,  complaints  are  seldom  made  until  the  sick  can 
no  longer  sustain  themselves. 

Idling  with  the  passengers,  I  observed  a  female  correcting  her  child. 
One  of  the  party  cried,  "  Go  it ! — spare  the  rod,  spoil  the  child." 

The  Chinese  mothers  beat  their  grown-up  offspring.  I  remarked  that 
I  had  read  of  a  dutiful  Chinese  son,  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  was  ob- 
served to  shed  tears  while  his  mother  was  beating  him,  and  being  asked 
what  it  was  for,  replied  it  was  from  sorrow  to  find,  from  the  lightness  of 
her  blows,  his  poor  mother's  arm  growing  so  much  weaker  than  it  U86d 
to  be,  inferring  from  that  a  diminution  from  age  of  the  miitemaL  ten- 
derness. 

*'  That  is  an  odd  way,  to  my  mind,  of  showing  maternal  tenderness," 
said  a  Latter-Day  Saint,  who  was  listening  to  our  conversation.  ^*  In 
our  slave  states  they  have  as  much  of  that  virtue,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have 
among  the  Chinamen.  Read  this,"  handing  me  an  old  newspaper  froin 
Boston. 
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When  I  had  perused  it,  I  thought  it  was  the  most  edifying  picture- of 
maternal  love  of  ofFspring  in  a  slave  land,  with  the  ill-usage  of  the  slave, 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  highly  illustrative,  and,  true  or  false,  not 
uninstructive  either,  nor  destitute  of  humour,  enhanced  by  an  individual 
^vho  afterwards  read  it  aloud  with  the  down-east  emphasis.  The  mother 
hears  her  child  cry. 

**  Ba-a-a !"     It  was  a  dirty  brat  just  turned  of  eighteen  months. 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  ma's  sweet  yittle  ducky  ?"  taking  up  the 
child  and  caressing  it,  then  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  while  the  brat  .digs 
its  vengeful  little  talons  into  her  face. 

'^  An  dad,  missis,  I  know  what  little  massa  dim  want,"  exclaims  the 
negro  girl. 

"  You  black  hussy,  why  don't  you  tell  me,  then  ?"  And  the  passionate 
mistress  took  off  her  shoe,  and  hit  poor  Dinah  a  cruel  blow  in  the  face 
with  the  heel  of  it. 

"  Why,  missis,  he  want  to  put  him  foot  in  dat  dere  pan  of  pavy 
what's  on  de  harf,"  blubbered  the  unfortunate  slave. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  bring  it  to  hur,  you  aggravating  nigger  you  ?" 
exclaims  the  mother. 

Dinah  brings  the  pan  of  gravy,  and  little  Jem  puts  his  bare  feet  into 
the  pan,  and  dashes  about  the  warm  grease  with  its  feet,  to  the  delight 
of  its  mother,  who  exclaims,  tenderly,  "  Did  mammy's  Jemmy  want  to 
put  its  teeny  weeny  footeys  into  the  gravy.  It  shall  paddle  in  the  pan 
as  long  as  it  chooseys  wooseys,  and  then  it  shall  have  its  pooty  red  frock 
on,  and  see  its  pappy." 

''Now  here  are  two  pictures  of  maternal  affection,  which  do  you 
prefer  ?" 

*'  They  are  both  original  of  the  kind,  Mr.  S ,  and  about  equally 

instructive;  but  your  country  must  have  the  preference  over  the  Chinese 
in  the  moral  of  the  tale." 

The  child  is  thus  early  initiated  into  that  reckless  abuse  of  power  which 
is  turned  to  due  account  in  after  life  in  the  slave  states. 

The  slowness  of  travelling  by  oxen,  some  of  those  experienced  in  the 
route  assured  me,  was  better  than  by  mules,  because  the  latter  are  so  di£Bi- 
cult  to  govern^  so  mischievous,  and  at  times  very  vicious.  This,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  arises  from  the  want  of  knowmg  how  to  manage  them. 
They  must  travel  much  faster  than  oxen  can  be  made  to  do  ;  and  were  I 
to  go  the  same  route  again  I  would  start  from  Independence,  and  procure 
Spanish  muleteers  to  take  care  of  the  animals,  and  ride  them  on  the 
journey.  The  Saints  said  that  most  of  their  large  trains  did  not  make, 
with  oxen,  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day  on  the  average  of  the 
journey;  and  from  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Salt  Lake  must  be  eleven 
hundred  miles,  which  would  occupy  ninety-two  days.  Then  thirteen  or 
fourteen  days  must  be  added  for  Sundays,  when  there  is  no  travelling, 
and  the  total  would  be  a  hundred  and  six  days,  or  above  three  months. 
The  same  distance  may  be  made  riding  a  mule  in  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  time,  but  there  is  much  more  exposure  to  the  elements,  and 
the  earth  must  be  the  traveller's  bed,  sick  and  well.  I  must  confess  that 
our  encampment,  when  the  waggons  were  drawn  up,  the  cattle  unyoked, 
and  tlie  people  scattered  about  the  fires,  with  the  children  loose  and  at 
play,  screaming  with  delight^  presented  a  cheerful  and  even  attractive  ap- 


Ssarance,  ,not  4iQuni«hfid  by.  tlie.oattl^  ]dt..}iK)g0  7aii4'<feediia^  Momid. 
erbaps  the  9olitary  plain  and  tbe  dreary  prairie  x^nd^red.tbesi^liiiioife 
pleasing  by  oontrast.  Tbi3  exbilarati^g  air»  top,  at  0un/ido(wn,  jeeimed 
iumost  intoxicating,  for  eT0ry  on9  yr2J^  in  good  baiuQur^vitti  hiaaelf  a«d 
otbenu  Tbo  Saints  were,  singing  psalms  and  sacred  8!(>ng8>  all  adike  Jil^ 
ixom  that  care  whicb  is  the  curse  gf  civillsatioKv.  We  wecein  a $drt^ 
hollow  in  tbe  ^andy  plains»  stiil  north  of  the  Platte  river,  and  not  hxioom. 
^  spring  of  deliciously  cpld  water;  a  few  treea  directed  tis  ihtom^ 
the  hollow  to  the  water.  There  was  a  forsaken  bvit  ne^,  wbi^b  was  said 
to  have  been  built  by  fur.  traders.  -  Our  road  then  laypvecan  mapiodue- 
dve  barren  country  for  the  best  part  of  the  way,  i|nd  n^t  .fax  fR>m  die 
river  Platte;,  crossing  a  dusty  plakiy  op  whiob  tha  cactus  grew  pcofosely. 
We  encamped  near  the  rivery  become^  comparatively,  a  narrow  stream, 
with  a  sandy  bottom  and  very  little  vegetatian  on  its  i^anks*  Theie  were 
several  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  which  grew  stunted  willows 
ai)(!ong  the  light^coloured  sand,  forming  an  agreeable,  contrast  to  the -arid 
ground  over  which  we  had  been  before  travelling* 

A  guard  was  kept  at  night ;  the  sentries  were  taken  hova.  the  u^i^natt* 
ried  men  of  the  train,  and  they  would  not  bear,  of  my  taking  the  duty^'— a 
Gentile,  as  they  called  me.  After  the  fatigue  of  a  burning  day's  tzav^* 
ling,  this  night  duty  was  irksome,  but  absolutely  necessary,  in  oi^r  to  be 
secure  against  attacks  or  cattle- stealing  by  the  Indians*  .The  sentries 
were  obliged  to  be  very  watchful,  and  thai^gh  relieved  as  often  as  pes* 
sible,  were  reconciled  to  the  duty  by  the  conviction,  alone,  of  its  necesaty. 
One  night  I  was  awoke,  by  tbe  neighing  of  an  Indiaju  ponyy  tethered  near 
the  waggon  in  which  I  was  asleep.  No  less  than  four  shota  s«icceeded. 
One  was  the.  signal  for  every  man  to  turn  out  armed  at  the  opening,  or 
head  of  the  corral — the  waggons  being  arrafiged  so  as  to  form  a  speeiea 
of  enclosure)  into  which  the  cattle  may  be  d^ven,  and  so  called  ^m  the 
Spanish  for  a  cattle -fold.  I  seized  my  rifle  {^nd  revolver,  hastily  slipped  my 
feet  into  the  shooting-shoes,  which  I  found  most  oonveniefit  ta  wear  uponi 
such  an  adventure  as  I  had  undertaken.  The  firing  continued..  XsaUied.foHh 
to  the  place  appointed  for  assembling.  Forty  well-armed  men  were  con- 
gregated in  a  very  little  time.  The  sentry  stajted  that  he  had  seen  a  per»»i 
in  a  blanket  pass  tvvicp  across  the  corral,  and  that  both  be  andliis  IbIIqw- 
sentry,  a  little  distance  off,  had  challenged  and  got  no  re{]^yj.Qpon  whi<^ 
they  fired.  The  figure  had  disappeared  behind  one  of  the  waggons.  No 
solitary  Indian  would  have  ventured  himself  there ; ,  but  the  pajriy  who 
should  have  answered  the  challenge  was  not  discovered.  It  was  ndt  man^ 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  before  daybreak,  the  time  w^en  ,  Indians  mttke 
their  attack.  A  good  many  wolves  were  prowling  abouti  and  perhaps :0Qe*ef 
them  was  mistaken  for  an  intruder,  but  they  are  very  shy  of  approaching 
man  by  day  or  night»  However,  the.ecbp  of  the  firing  fipom  the  BoliUsty 
heights  on  the.  south  side  of  the  Platte,  which  was  neaUyifiue^rinusthava 
s^red  theopi  away  if  they  were  the  intruders.  By  this  time^  the  weilieit 
had  got  up,  the  camp  was  alive,  further  sleop  was. out  of  >the. question;: 
by  day-dawn  breakfast  was  got  ready,  and  we  started  on  our  way  to  Port 
Laramie  much  earlier  in  the  day  than  we  had ev«i?. done  bc^fbre.  The 
order  observed,  the  cheeirfulaess  and  kindness  shown  hy^tlibeae  pee^ple,  I 
can  never  forgets  Nor  do  I  wonder,  at  their  ^migration .  fpora ,  ^.  hrates 
of  the  ^jl^ate  .cf  Missouri*    Of  all  classes  of,  mei^  I  ha^e  «tlt  sefo»  thQ«» 


loosted  fli^t^  acroiss  the'  H^Isiissippiare'the  hio^t  unttrtored/savage,  &^ 
bauched,  tin^hristian  profligates  I  ever  iendountisM^^.  Hogpitklity  to  tWj 
istranger^  if  he^ioes  not  oppose  theii*  opinions,  is  thek'  ohly  Virttfe;'  OF 
rsgat^i  to  law — I  mean  that  of  the  United  States  on  the  east;  in'  New 
England,  or  on  any  part  of  the  seaboard,  there  respectedi-^-'here'  thej^ 
neither  know  nor  cfere  anything.  Their  wfll  b  the  law — Viite  and  utter^ 
insensible  to  justice  and  tmth  as  it  is.  There  is  novice  they  do  not 
practise,  while  no  sense  of  shame'  belongs  to  them.  The  hatred  between 
men  of  some  moral  character  and  principle,  and  those  who  have  neither, 
is  natural.  Nor  does  the  murder  6f  Smith  and  others;  and  the  robbery 
of  their  property,  surprise.  Jf  his  imposture  were  credited,  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  creed  in  those  who  believed  it,  for  which  othfertr  had  no  rigtft 
to  murder  them,  appropriatis  their  goods,  and  spoil  their  land.  Not  less 
extraordinary  and  flagrant  was  the  weakness  of  trie  Atnericiin  government 
at  home,  which  dared  not  pnnish  the  outrage,  one  ground  of  its  own  exist- 
ence being  the  protection  of  those  over  whom  it  is  selected  to  rule.  No 
such  outrage  would  have  gone  unpunished  in  the  most  degrading  of  aQ 
the  European  despotisms. 

We  continued  our  route  to  Fort  Laramie— an  enclosure  of  bbOut 
an  acre  in  extent.  The  wall  which  surrounds  it  is  erected  of  unburnt 
lyrick,]and  on  the  top  are  displayed  a  couple  of  brass  cannon  of  small 
calibre.  The  buildings  in  the  interior  are  reared  against  the  walls,  ex- 
cept on  one  side  of  the  square,  which  is  raised  to  a  second  story.  The 
fort  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  an  Indian  attack,  but  these  people  are 
Very  peaceably  inclined  wherever  there  is  an  appearance  of  poWer,  and 
they  have  mad^  the  fort  a  trading  post.  The  country  arouiid  was  dreanp-; 
Slot  a  tree  met  the  eye  in  any  direction,  and  the  soil  was  not  at  all  fruitnil 
in  the  vicinity — the  efforts  to  make  vegetables  of  any  kind  succeed  had 
been  unsuccessful.  We  did  not  stop  at  the  fort,  because  there  was  no 
provender  for  the  cattle.  The  continual  visits  there  by  Indians  arid 
strangers  had  caused  all  the  green  food  to  be  consumed  for  several  miles 
round.  There  were  several  traders  resident,  who  were  exceedingly  civil ; 
cut  off  from  the  great  world,  they  did  not  appear  unhappy,  and  proffered 
me  their  hospitality,  which  I  found,  on  the  score  of  luxury,  did' not  ex- 
ceed the  contents  of  my  waggon,  and  they  were  quite  destitute  of  bread, 
or  rather  of  flour.  We  only  remained  here  during  a  noonday  halt.  They 
had  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  and  excellent  meat;  they  had  niilk,  and 
eould  vary  their  repasts  with  salt  and  fresh.  They  paid  a'  dollar  per 
pound  for  their  coffee,  which  was  running  short. 

We  were  attacked  by  mosquitoes  at  bur  next  halting-place,  which 
happened  to  be  near  water.  I  had  never  suffered  so  much  before  from 
tJie  virulence  of  their  poisonous  stings,  and  retaitied  the  marks  for  dayis. 
We  noticed  here  certain  black  insects,  like  grasshoppers  in  form,  which 
were  so  numerous  that  we  crushed  them  under  our  feet.  Otkr  ailintals  a^ 
well  as  ourselves  suffered  greatly  again  for  several  days  from'  th^  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  especially  in  the  early  morning.  As  we  proceeded  th'O 
herbage  changed,  and  not  for  the  better.  We  were  evidently  on  the 
ascent.  The  grodnd  soon  became  covered  With  wormwood.  At  length 
we  approached  whfet  js  called  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  means  only  a  gap  in  a  ridge  by  no  means  picturesque,  but  still  oh 
the  ascent.     The  mountain  isummhi  were  rouiided  and  barren,  and  their 
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forms  such  as  those  who  are  accustomed  to  other  mountun  ranges  would 
regard  with  duappoiotmeat.  They  were  said  to  he  from  seven  to  nine 
Uiousand  feet  higL  That  they  were  a  great  height  ahove  the  ocean  we 
were  well  aware,  the  cold  having  continually  increased  at  night  for  a 
week  and  more.  The  feust  is,  that  these  mountains  rise  irom  the  summit 
of  an  inclined  plane,  the  height  of  which  without  instruments  could  not 
be  detected,  but  we  every  day  perceived  symptoms  of  frost  upon  the 
ground  before  sunrise. 

Still  tormented  by  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies,  or  some  of  the  breed  of 
the  latter,  of  which  I  am  ignorant  as  to  the  species,  we  proceeded  in  a 
temperature  not  equal  in  height  to  that  we  had  before  encountered,  but 
much  more  distressing  to  sustain,  owing  to  the  changes  being  in  such  a 
fearful  extreme.  We  had  the  dancing  water,  the  mirage  at  i^oonday, 
and  hoar-frost  at  night.  The  vapour  assumed  the  most  tormenting 
aspect  at  times,  but  that  of  refreshing  waters  in  the  distance  while  we 
were  on  an  arid  desert  was  most  tantalising.  On  all  sides  we  were 
mocked  with  the  appearance  of  cooling  lakes  and  rivulets.  A  party  of 
Indians  passed  us  looking  miserable  enough,  but  we  did  not  delay  our 
march  to  ex!f:Xi9Xig&  civilities.  They  were  wretchedly  clad,  and  meae;ie 
of  limb.  Desolation,  solitude,  melancholy,  all  that  might  be  supposed  to 
affect  the  minds  of  travellers  forced  to  fall  back  upon  themselves,  overtook 
us  in  each  day's  travel  here.  Nature  appeared  to  have  made  war  upon 
nature.  Cliff  originally  piled  upon  cliff,  seemed  to  have  fallen  one  over 
the  other.  Huge  rocks  projected  from  clay ;  beds  of  sand  intermingled. 
We  wound  our  way  among  rifts  and  rents  without  number,  and  gullies 
worn  deep  by  raging  torrents  that  formed  impending  heights  shattered  by 
tcMrnadoea.  The  surface  far  and  near  was  in  a  statjs  of  anarchy,  scantily 
clothed  in  certain  spots  with  straggling  tufts  of  sage  peering  bovfi  the 
gravel, — such  were  the  only  objects  on  either  side  of  a  tortuous  road, 
from  which,  a;t  certain  turns,  we  caught  a  sight  of  the  Ut^h  mountains, 
capped  with  snow  in  the  hot  summer  month  of  July. 

The  road  undulated,  or,  at  least,  was  not  on  a  level  even  in  the  gullies. 
Bidge  followed  ridge,  and  once  or  twice  at  night  we  could  not  find  wood 
nor  weed  sufficient  to  cook  our  suppers,  and  so  retu'ed  to  rest  with  empty 
stomachs,  after  a  draught  of  water  from  a  very  pure  cold  stream  which 
crossed  the  way.  Not  long  before  we  halted  for  the  night,  we  saw 
smoke  ascending  in  the  direction  of  the  road  some  way  ahead  of  us,  and 
continued  our  march  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  other  party,  but 
in  vain.  The  country  on  each  side  consisted  of  sandstone,  with  here  and 
there  veins  of  clay,  the  consolidation  of  the  sand  appearing  to  be  con- 
tinually going  on,  as  well  as  the  opposite  work  of  abrasion.  Bluff  eleva- 
tions, in  many  places  almost  perpendicular,  came  down  to  the  streams 
that  ran  through  the  valleys  from  the  higher  grounds.  When  nauch  worn 
near  the  summits  they  exhibited  the  most  fantastic  forms.  Some  looked 
like  gigantic  temples — others  seemed  dome-crowned — others  were 
pyramid-shaped,  more  vast  than  those  of  the  Nile.  Here  were  obelisks, 
and  there  ruined  columns,  mocking  in  size  those  of  Baalbec,  or  Girgenti. 
We  passed  an  uncomfortable  time  amidst  all  this  natural  grandeur. 
Hunger  kept  the  children  awake,  and  they  talked  or  cried  the  whole 
night  long.  The  waggons  were  divided  into  two  compartments;  one 
occupied  by  the  females  of  the  family.  The  light  sleepers  of  the  male  sex 
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became  disturbed,  and,  tbough  faftiguisd^  got  up  aAd  went  into  the  open 
air,  cold  as  it  was.  Their  conversation  and  the  noise  of  the  childreft 
kept  me  from  sleeping,  and  I  too  arose  feverish  and  iinoomfortable.  We 
set  out  again  without  any  other  breakfast  than  a  slice  of  raw  ham  apd  a 
bard  biscuit.  Our  next  day's  journey  was  not  in  a  much  bet^r  country, 
but  seeing  a  little  stunted  wood,  or  rather  bushes  of  some  kiad  of  willow, 
we  baked,  and  contrived  to  kindle  a  fire  and  make  a  hearty  meal.  The 
hot  coffee  we  thus  obtained  was  exceedingly  welcome,  infusing  spirits 
into  the  whole  party.  To  die  of  hunger  in  a  frigid  climate  must,  from 
my  experience,  be  ten  times  worse  than  the  same  fate  in  a  warm  latitude. 
A  cold  shower  of  rain  fell  just  after  our  meal,  but  we  bore  it  manfully, 
thanks  to  our  repast,  and  soon  went  on  our  way  rejoicing.  The  effect  of  a 
full  and  an  empty  stomach  upon  the  animal  spints  was  never  more  strongly 
exemplified.  The  poor  children  crying  with  hunger  before — ^their  littb 
fingers  still  mnpurpled  with  the  cold  of  the  early  myorning — ^now  fairly 
shouted  with  delight,  and  joy  sat  upon  every  visage  where  nature  was  a 
desert 

With  little  variation  in  the  scenery  or  atmosphere,  we  arrived  at  Fi^t 
Bridger,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  the  liatter-Day  Saints. 
Jts  situation  is  by  no  means  unpleasant,  but  the  Fort,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  miserable  establishment  of  log  huts.  It  was  originally  a  trading  post, 
for  the  daring  trader  is  always  at  the  advanced  post  of  civilisati(m;  his 
negotiations  are  far  better  conducted  with  foreigners  than  those  of  diplo- 
matists, and  much  more  Christian,  as  peace  is  his  interest  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  all  Christian  men.  Here,  at  Fort  Bridger,  good  water  and  ex- 
cellent grass  abound,  and  the  streams  are  full  of  fish  of  a  kind  peculiar  to 
mountain  lands.  This  fort  is  reckoned  eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  miles 
from  Independence,  in  Missouri,  and  about  one  hundred  from  the  Salt 
Lake  itself. 

There  was  a  considerable  traffic  going  forward  at  Fort  J^idger  when  we 
reached  it.  The  Indians  were  numerous,  and  evidently  busy  in  making 
their  bargains,  in  which  they  showed  as  little  inclination  to  yield  a  point  as 
the  whites.  All  stratagems  to  enhance  a  profit  seemed  to  be  considered  fair. 
If  they  had  no  other  virtue,  they  certainly  exhibited  that  of  hospitality ; 
and  if  they  possessed  the  means,  would,  I  believe,  have  feasted  us  all  as 
long  as  we  chose  to  remain.  The  traders  are  a  singular  race  of  men. 
Sunburnt^  thin  for  the  most  part,  hardy,  separated  from  civilisation, 
courageous,  Teflective,  full  of  presence  of  mind,  kind  to  the  stranger,  and 
rarely  quarrelsome,  for  they  feel  their  dependence  upon  each  other, 
they  are  as  superior  to  the  squatters  or  frontier  raff  in  the  western 
states  as  men  can  well  be.  The  latter  repel,  the  former  attach,  the 
wanderer.  Both  are  hospitable,  but  the  man  of  the  wilderness  regards 
not  state  quarrels.  He  boasts  of  his  government  as  better  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  but  he  cares  as  little  about  the  local  squabbles  of  the 
people  in  the  different  states  as  those  in  Cornwall  ca^ e  about  a  squabble 
in  a  Durham  corporation. 

The  changes  of  temperature  here  were  very  sudden;  30  deg.  in  a 
morning  was  very  common.  The  blasts  from  the  snow-capped  mountiuns 
were  evidently  the  cause.  I  hurried  on  additional  clothing,  for  I  could 
scarcely  sustain  the  change.  There  seemed  even  here  to  be  a  set  of 
idlers,  who  lived  probably  upon  the  hunters'  charity,  and  mingled  with 
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the  Indiftn^^    Ihe.  InAiaft  ^ci^ivrmtj  ^^^y^^i^i^,  J^  in- 

difFereuce  pei;vading  aII  ww.like  la  ap^pies,  of  pifide,  woicji  tlpaM  to.  to 
ignoranee,  if  anytping^  by^  sQowjing  siirppse  or.|^in,in^ioii.     One  wtwo 
of  the  Ut^.  la&ps  w^e  pqiht^  out  to  U3^;  ^i^^s^ralde^^iin,e]^3''com 
pared  to  the  Siodx  or  Snake  tribe3.  • .       i »  ,    ^   - 

WjB  set  out  iu,  a /jolisnoy^^r, towards  the  Sjalt^Lake  cit^f  ,  Our  eleya-' 
tion  was  perceptible  in  the  tpftr-fijosta  contiaiaily  seen  in  tne/morningS;;, 
in  this  the  Jbotteii^  time  of  the  y^ar.  >  We  had.  not  quite  a  ^indred  mile^ 
to  travel  through  a  cobontry  which  bore  no  resemmance  to.  the  prairie-land 
wKich  we  had  crossed. .  3tei;ilje»  rocky,  b^en,  or  bearing,  only  the  mise-' 
rable  sag^in  place  pf  tree^,  we,  began  ^o  descend  very  gra.auaUy  on  the. 
Pacific,  slope  pf  the  .mouptains.  The  roaa  ))ecame  difficult;;  streams^ 
sometiines  rather  deep,  to  ford. ;  .hollows  in  the  mountains,  in  .wbich  tree? 
grew  as  if  for  shelter,  CAlled— rwhy,  I  know  not — '*  canons  j".  mountain 
aummits  snow-capped,  at  a  great  distance,  part  of  the  grand  ehain  called 
the  Utahs;  no  sign  >  of  aniinal  existence,  except  of  a  .bird  called  the 
sage-hen,  one  or  two  of  which  w^re  shojb,  and  found  too  strongly  flavoured 
with  the  taste  of  the  shrub  to  be  agreeable ;  all  around  a  stiUness  almost 
distressing,-*these  were  the  accompaniments  of  our  route,  which,  after 
all,  had  become  one  of  desolate  sublimity,  for  the  distiant  mountain 
summits,  now  and  then  seen  in  their  *'  diadem  of  snow,'^  led  tbe  dullest 
into  admiration,  and  the  more  reflective  to  a  consideration  of  their 
grandeur.  *<  They  be  the  works  of  God,  sure  enough  L"  said  one  of  the 
men  driving  a  waggon  close  to  mine,  and  never  was  I  mor^  struck  with 
the  truth  of  any  words.  In  one  place,  where  the  plain  or  valley  of  the  Saljb 
Lake  displayed  the  mountains  beyond  it — a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
nowhere  surpassed — I  thought  of  that  question  of  the  prophet^  "  Who  has 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  the  hea- 
vens with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  mea- 
sure, and  weighed  the  mountains, in  scales,  and  the  hills jln  a  balance?" 
Afar  off  lay  the  great  Salt  Lake,  or  rather  Lake  of  Silver,  in  full  sunny 
refulgence,  its  shores  snowy  white,  and,  as  if  to  afford  beauty  by  contrast,' 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains  of  an  umbered  hue  bordered  \k,  on  the  west 
side.  There  was  something  peculiar  in  its  aspect,  although  nothing 
could  be  more  brilliant.  There  it  lay,  waveless,  tideless,  dead,  smooth  as 
a  mirror.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  basin  of  the  sea  left  when  the  heaved-up 
land  and  mountains  around  rose  above  the  ocean  level,  and  the  water  in 
countless  ages  had  evaporated  and  left  its  saline  sediment,  for  this  lake 
is  now  fed  only  by  the  waters  from  the  small  lake  of  Utah,  which  is 
fresh  and  clear,  and  originates  in  the  torrents  from  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snows.  It  is  truly  a  grand  but  a  desolate  object,  pleasing 
from  the  sunshine  alone,  for  without  that  it  is  no  better  than  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Palestine,  and  equally  nauseous  from  muriate  of  soda  and  other 
salts. 

The  train  soon  afterwards  came  in  sight  of  the  Lake  Valley,  bounded 
in  the  distance  by  a  high  mountain  range.  It  is  broad  and  level :  not  a 
tree  nor  shrub  visible  throughout.  A  little  time  after  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  valley  I  descried  the  city,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by 
the  singular  religionists  from  the  East,  driven  by  persecution  to  the 
desert  out  of  a  land  that  boasts  both  of  political  and  religious  freedom, 


and  the  rulers  d^.i^hich  affect  to  protect  both,  and  pedians  would,  if  they 
were  not  pbwerle$s  to  do  so.  The  tiftrth  i^,  thilt  yib  mmrent  states  giet 
the  supreme  power  at  defiance,'  and  the  chifef  ^vernot  is' fiohietiiries 
utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  tedressing  Wrong  or  vih^qating  the 
laws.  Upon  this  rock  the  present  system  will  one  day  be'^^vtecked  b^ 
some  refractory  state  making  an  open  resistance. '  ' 

'  It  was  a  map4ike  view  we  first  h^d  of  the  city  as  we  gradually  de- 
scended into  the  valley.  The  mQuntains  on  the  opposite  tide  Were  lofty, 
i^rrated,  and  truly  picturesque.  The  place  itself  seemed  Httie  worthy 
the  name  of  a  city,  but  as  it  was  approached  it  put  on  a  better  appea;:- 
ance.  The  inhabitants  had  plenty  '6£  breathing  room,  the  streets  were 
well  laid  out  as  to  width.  The  houses,  of  {dl  sizes  and  kinds,  were  com- 
posed of  unbumed  brickj  and  the  streets  branched  off  from  the  centre  of 
the  place,  iixe  houses  being  few'cdmpaiSed  to  the  plan  plie^irily  marked  out. 
In  the  centre  was  a  building  unfinished,  designed  as  a  temple  or  church; 
This  was  of  consider'^ble  magnitude. 

Thus  much  it  was  easy  to  perceive  lit  a  distance  from  elevsFted  ground. 
We  had  scarcely  gained  the  bottom  of  the  sl6pe  and  got  into  the  valley, 
when  we  perceived  several  persons  approaching  our  party,  and  when  they* 
came  up  saluting  with  an  *'all  hail"  the  condtictors  or  **  elders,''  as  they 
called  them,  who  wer^  in  authority  over  our  train,  papers  from  the 
east  were  exchanged,  and  tnany  congratulations.  Presently  we  were  met 
by  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  on  foot,  som6  of  th^m  leading 
children  as  rosy-faced  as  could  be  seen  in  England,  a  gratifying  contrast 
to  those  in  the  states  through  whitsh  I  had  come  more  to  the  east.  The 
women,  too,  had  a  freshness  of  complexion  not  observable  among  the 
eastern  sisters.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  dry,  pnro  air  of  the  \otty 
region  they  injiabited,  said  in  the, valley  to  be  not  less  than  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  mout^tains  round  some  of  them  at  least  rise 
as  high  again. 

I  inquired  fbr  an  inn,  but  the  elder,  Mr.  S -,  with  whoni  I  made  th^' 

most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  who  had,  in  fact,  induced  me  to  come 
do  far  by  his  representations,  of  which  I  found  lione  ad  yet  belied,  recom- 
mended that  I  should  keep  to  my  waggon  for  a  short  time,  aud.eveu 
pass  another  night  in  it  if  required,  until  quarters  could  be  obtained  not 
only  for  myself  but  for  many  of  my  fellow-travellers,  assuring  me  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  providing  accommodation,  and  that  Uie  necessary 
requisites  for  sustaining  the  inner  man  should  be  speedily  provided. 


■ .  «  •    •  .   .    '  J    .<• 
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V. 

MEW  SCENES. 

In  Januftry,  1796,  I  alighted  before  the  Welcome  door  of  the  H6tel 
zfun  Qeist  in  Strasbiu'g,  and  throwing  my  eloak  t-o  »  waiter^  entered 
the  house  and  ordered  some  refreshment.  The  weather  was  very  eM, 
Mid  I  had  been  alternately  frozen  and  suffocated  in  the  diligence.  My 
hoet  recommended  some  lodgings  to  me,  and  being  an  utter  stranger  in 
Straskorg  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  his  advice,  and  secured  them  on 
the  momine  after  my  arrival.  I  had  not  been  settled  in  tliem  a  week, 
however,  men  I  found  that  tny  landlady  cheated  me  in  every  poenUe 
manneri  so  packing  up  my  wardrobe  (which  was  not  very  ^ctensive)^  I 
sought  and  round  another  abode  in  the  Krfimergasse* 

My  first  visit  to  the  cathedral  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  The 
sun  was  setting  as  I  entered^  and  its  last  rays  poured  through  the  dark 
stained^glass  windows  upon  the  stone  pavement.  Afternoon  service  was 
being  concluded,  and  I  took  my  place  nlently  amongst  the  kneei^B^ 
B<a*nck  with  the  solemn  poetry  of  the  scene.  I  fear  I  ofiered  no  prayer 
as  I  stood  there,  an  alien  from  the  creed  of  those  with  whom  I  now 
mingled,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  quiet ;  to  think  of  the  genius  that 
had  planned  the  noble  arch  ag^ainst  whose  base  I  then  leaned ;  to  picture  all 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  man,  his  pride  in  the  great  work  he  had  m* 
dertaken,  and  his  deaih  long  before  stone  had  immortalised  the  image  of 
his  dreams.  Poor  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  yoor  reward  was  not  to  faear^ 
praises  of  men,  to  see  the  upturned  expression  of  many  an  admiring  fee^ 
may  it  have  been  a  far  higher,  more  enduring  one  I 

The  choir  sounded  foHh  a  chanty  and  t^  notes  trembled  in  tender 
echoes  above  me,  as  if  angels  Were  repeating  the  theme,  rendering  it 
more  pure,  more  ethereal,  tUl  it  reached  the  ears  of  God.  The  faint  sun- 
light died  away  from  the  pavement  where  I  knelt,  and  long  grey  shadows 
fell  on  all  around^  whilst  here  and  there  the  flicker  of  a  candle  by  some 
altar  shone  as  a  star  frx)m  the  gloom.  I  thought  they  resembled  the  fednt 
spark  of  my  belief,  and  with  an  involuntary  shudder  I  started  up,  pained 
by  my  own  thought,  and  followed  the  worshippers  out  into  the  street 

I  beg^n  life  with  no  settled  religious  principles,  no  rock  on  which  to 
take  my  firm  stand,  so  that  when  once  I  wavered  the  very  core  of 
my  faith  was  shaken :  I  had  nothing  to  lean  on,  no  church,  no  creed, 
except  the  one  feeling  had  dictated  in  my  early  youth.  My  father 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  my  mother  a  Protestant,  but  I  had  been  brought 
up  as  neither.  True,  as  a  child,  I  accompanied  my  mother  to  church, 
but  my  father  forbade  me  to  be  taught  either  doctrine ;  he  swd,  when  I 
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grew  dlder  I  might  take  my  choice;  little  did  he  know  through  what  danger 
of  dishelief,  through  what  sorrow  and  unrest  my  wavering  opinions  were 
destined  to  wander  ere  I  formed  that  choice.  The  grass  grows  over  his 
grave  now,  and  he  rests  in  peace.  I  have  long^  since  learhed  to  forgive 
him  from  my  heait  this  great  error  in  my  education.  Perhaps  I  was  very 
wrong  to  attribute  blame  to  him  at  all ;  had  he  pursued  a  different  plan 
the  result  might  have  been  the  same— *who  knoWs  ?  But  to  return  to 
Strasburg. 

1  joined  a  table  d'hdte,  but  save  the  few  friends  I  met  there  day  after 
day  I  formed  no  intimacies  at  first,  and  shut  myself  up  to  study  unmo- 
lested. On  Sundays  I  would  now  and  then  join  a  friend  and  visit  the 
public  gardens,  ana  would  sometimes,  too,  take  my  place  in  the  throffg 
of  waltzers,  but  this  was  not  often,  and  I  generally  preferred  a  solitalry 
walk  in  the  corn-fields. 

In  May  I  received  a  long  letter  from  Ida,  which  cheered  me,  though 
the  news  it  contained  was  painful,  as  she  recorded  the  death  of  heir  mother 
from  a  kind  of  nervous  fever. 

"  I  am  so  lonely,"  she  wrote,  "  and  the  hours  pass  like  long  years, 
although  I  have  now  the  whole  management  of  the  house.  Fhinz  is  here 
constantly,  and  my  father  encourages  him,  but  he  has  never  addressed 
himself  personsdly  to  me,  so  I  leave  all  to  chance,  and  must  hope  for  the 
best.  My  dear  mother  was  buried  three  days  ago ;  I  placed  a  buneh  of 
fiowers  in  her  cofiin,  a  keepsake  for  the  grave.  Death  is  a  terrible  visitor; 
till  it  comes  we  know  not  what  it  is,  but  when  once  the  sentence  is  passed 
upon  a  loved  one,  we  look  round  tearfully  at  the  rest  still  granted  to  us, 
as  if  we  feared  it  would  strike  again  we  dared  not  think  how  soon.  Oh, 
Hans  !  may  you,  at  least,  be  spared  to  me,  but  if  not,  may  I  die  too." 

My  heart  ached  in  sympathy  with  her  sorrow,  and  I  immediately  wrote 
to  her,  enclosing  the  letter  in  one  I  was  writing  to  Veronica.  I  was 
reading  when  Ida's  letter  reached  me,  but  I  could  not  return  to  my 
employment;  my  thoughts  had  strayed  far  away,  and  refused  to  be  con- 
centrated on  the  subject  that  lay  before  me  on  the  table  embodied  in  six 
folio  volumes ;  I  turned  in  disgust  from  my  books  and  papers,  and  strode 
away  to  the  fields  beyond  the  town.  Here,  however,  though  I  was  in  the 
free,  open  air,  painful  thoughts  still  haunted  me.  "  Was  I  worthy  of 
Ida's  love  ?  Had  she  not  once  said,  '  I  must  love  you  now,  it  has  become 
a  necessity ;  but  I  should  try  not  to  do  so  were  you  to  become  an  Atheist  ?' 
What  was  I  fast  becoming  r'  I  could  not  answer  this  self-aocusing  quei^; 
I  felt  what  my  reply  ought  to  be,  and  yet  dared  not  confess  it  even  to 
myself — my  conscience  pricked  me — it  would  not  let  the  fresh  air  calm 
me,  but  kept  up  the  fire  within.  *'  Ought  you  to  deceive  her  as  to  your 
real  state  of  mind  ??  it  asked ;  *'  ought  you  not  to  tell  her  the  whole 
truth,  and  ofier  her  freedom  from  her  promise  to  you  ?"  This  ques- 
tion waylaid  me  at  every  turn.  I  tried  to  think  of  something  else, 
but  ere  five  lUinutes  had  elapsed  there  it  was  again,  like  a  barrier  that 
tnust  bid  climbed  before  it  can  be  got  rid  of.  "  She  prays  that  I  inat  be 
spared  to  her,  as  if  I  were  her  chief  comfort  now,"  I  reasoned ;  '*  it  would 
be  cruelty  to  cast  her  off — cruelty  to  us  both  ;  and  besides,  what  haftn 
would  there  be  in  her  marrying  me  ?  I  would  never  try,  by  thought  or 
deed,  to  disturb  her  faith-^these  scruples  are  ridiculous."  Aiid  I  trM 
to  laugh  th<3m  ftt^ay,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing  for  a  time ;  l^ut  that 
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•vMuoffy  as  I  re.«Dtend  my  xomi  with  the  inteatbn  nH  workings  ltttd»  baidc 
came  tae  same  teasing  scruples^  deprinng  me  of  the  power  of  tbiBlEiog 
on  any  otiier  subject,  and  to  rid  myself  of.  my  vexatioiis  enemy  I  toek  op 
my  pen,  spread  a  sheet  of  papw  before  me,  and  wrote  a  long  letter^' till- 
ing Ida  of  my  waireting  &iui,  of  my  miworthiness  of  her,  and  of  tike 
painful  necessity  I  felt  that  I  should  offer  to  free  her  from  her  engage** 
ment  to  me.  I  was  relieved  when  it  was  over,  and  with  a  sigii  began 
to  peruse  what  I  had  written.  How  cold  it  sounded ;  I  could  not  mod 
sQcn  an  epistle,  it  would  be  eroel !  I  did  not  tear  it  up,  however;  I  folded 
it  care^itty,  and  placed  it  in  a  drawer,  saying  to  myself  that  I  would 
despatch  it  by-and-by,  and  that  there  was  no  hurry ;  besides,  reflecticaf 
mi^t  make  me  okangB  my  mind.  And  thus  I  soollied  my  conscience, 
and  began  my  studies  again,  but  this  time  with  an  undivided  attention. 

Sultry  sumiher  days  came  and  £ound  me  still  deeper  in  the  mazes  of 
speculative  philosaphy.  I  could  not  sleep  at  night,  and  would  sat  crouch- 
ing over  my  books  all  day*  I  thought  and  thought  tiU  niy  very  braiu 
seemed  to  become  a  pulse,  and  beat  against  my  temples  as  wildly  as  my 
heart  ever  beat  against  my  body.  I  studied  Kant,  ■  the  great  idealist, 
then  rector  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  I  read  his  "  Critical  In>^ 
quiiy  into  the  Nature  of  Pure  Reason ;"  I  pnzsled  myself  with  Hamann's 
dbscure  writings ;  Engel,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  sometimes,  too,  Schelling 
occupied  much  of  my  attention.  I  confused  myself  with  a  variety  A 
opinions ;  I  flew  from  one  theory  to  another,  till  I  lost  the  thread  of  each) 
and  left  my  room  with  an  aching  head,  and  a  mind  narrowed  instead  of 
broadened  by  philosophy.  Theology  had  likewise  its  charm  for  me.  I 
tried  to  prove  by  science  that  revelation  is  indeed  a  reality,  and  when  I 
foiled  to  do  this  I  doubted,  and  went  away  with  a  longing  after  something 
I  could  not  reach.  At  such  times  as  these  the  thought  of  my  injustice 
towards  Ida  came  forcibly  before  me,  and  I  would  open  the  drawer  wheve 
the  letter  lay  that  I  had  written  in  a  moment  of  repentance,  but  it  re* 
quired  more  resolution  than  I  then  possessed  to  send  it,  so  I  merely 
looked  at  the  directMMi,  and  shut  it  up  again.  One  day  I  hi^pened  to 
go  to  that  drawer  in  search  of  a  pamphlet  I  had  lost,  and  I  suppose  by 
accident  I  took  out  the  letter  to  Ida  amongst  some  other  papers,  and  left 
it  on  the  table  when  I  went  out  to  attend  a  lecture  on  anatomy.  I  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  having  done  this,  and  therefore  I  was  much  siur- 
IHrised  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  missed  the  iil-fited  letter  from  its 
accustomed  place,  and,  on  making  inquiries  of  the  woman  of  the  house, 
heard  to  my  dismay  that  she,  chancing  to  see  a  directed  letter  lying  on 
the  table,  supposed  I  wished  it  to  be  sent,  and,  in  her  anxiety  to  please, 
had  despatched  it,  knowing  that  if  she  waited  till  my  return  home  the 
post-day  would  be  lost.  I  did  not  scold  her,  for  I  was  too  much  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  the  consequences  this  letter  might  bring  on  me.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  though  I  had  myself  penned  those  lines,  how 
little  I  had  intended  to  send  them,  and  half  ashamed  of  my  own  weak- 
ness, half  angry  with  myself  and  with  the  woman,  I  went  back  to  my 
room,  and  tried  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  best  light  I  could.  Days 
went  slowly  on,  and  my  anxiety  to  receive  Ida's  reply  increased  every 
hour.  I  pictured  to  myself  her  feeUng^  whilst  reading  my  letter,  and 
the  more  I  thought  over  the  whole  thing,  the  more  I  hoped  that  my  fesrs 
vrere  utterly  groundless,  and  that  she  would  only  love  me  the  better  for 


hkrittgf  liei^AhtK9;«p'6SL  with  faer.  ^^eir9hhtlasy'liw9a:rimtjiisaiow^  «ad> 
isheDy  one  inoniai^y.twQ]eiUrs.(betkilK)oa  •Ida)>WQi»  plaeediin-myhandp 
my  iMort:  beat  4iAmt:aa«  young  giH^s^--*!  dated  not  open  dtberof  themw 
'^  Whj  should  there  b«  t^o  J  ,  Had  she  wriiten  one  hefeteiveoeiving  my^ 
kites,  and  the  other  after  ?"  I  doubted  wUich  I  ought  to  open  &tit;  aaoL 
turped  them  OFer  and  overt  then  ^SuddiBnly^eming  to-the^coBelfMian  that 
tfaet  inside  could,  tell:  me  better  than  the'ouiaide)  i  brokd  the  seels  ami 
kokedat  the  dales  of  .each.  .  Otoe  was  three  »weeks  oldy  die  other  of  a 
inore  recent  dat%  and  by  some  chance  accident  they  had  acrived  toge«. 
iher.  I  took  up  the  oldest,  and  drawing  a  chair*  to  me,  I  sat  down  and 
read:  ^  •....,-...    •  •  •  .  .     .  ,i 

^^  Presentiments  are  the  foterunners  of  eril,  and  calamkias  have  indeed 
been  ehowered  on  my  head.  Oh,  Hansl'  what  I  am  about  to*  say  will 
pain  you,  biit  it  cannot  do  so  aaore  than  it  has  dono/me.  I  have  gneved 
so  much  diat.I  think  my  heart  is  wellmigh  dissolved  aWay*  My  eyes 
aare  red,  but  I  can  cry.no  tnore^  though  rivers  .nught  ^&9fi  iears  could 
vent  all  that  my  heart  fe^< 

-  ^'  My  £ather  is  on  his.  death-bed;  but^  alas  I  it  is  not  this' that  make^ 
me  grieve,  love  for  you  has  swallowed  up  all  other  feelings^  and  .1  ejki 
siever  to  have  the  inexpressible  joy  of  hearing  that  you  love  me  ag^ain^ 
1^0 ;  soon  that  pure  love  which  I  qoW  feel  Will  be..a  sin  ;  I  must  cast  it 
from  me,  and  try  td  think  of  you  as  a  friend,  for-^ow  can  I  write  the 
vords  ?— *my  heart  is  brealdng**^!  am  to  marry  Frane  Rosenthal—*-"  : 

I  started  up  wildly-**!  breathed  hard*  Tms  communication  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  fly  and  save  her*  I  forgot  the 
letter  I  had  written  her^  I  forgot  my  anxiety  for  a  reply  to  it,  and  thought 
only  of  the  overwhelming  certainty  that  she  was  no  longer  mine.  In 
spite  of  the  tumult  of  thoughts  within  my  brain,  I  stood  rooted  to  th^ 
spot  whither* I  had  sprang;  a  cold  perspiration  trickled  down  my  face^ 
my  eyes  were  dimmed,  not  with  moisture,  but  with  a  hot,  burning  sensa^ 
tion,  and  I  at  length  sank  badk  into  my  chair,  straining  my  sight  to  read 
the  terrible  lines  again.  There  were  no  finishing  words  to  the  letter;  it 
must  have  been  sent  away  in  great  haste  ;  and,  turning  from  it,  I  seized 
the  other  with  a  kind  of  gasping  curiosity.  It  was  written  in  a  very 
different  style,  explicit  in  the  most  minute  details,  and  to  me  it  conveyed 
the  death-warrant  of  all  my  dreams  of  happiness^  leaving  me  bitter 
against  the  world,  against  myself,  and  inexpressibly  lonely.  The  letter 
ran  thus: 

^*  At  nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning  my  father  breathed  his  last.  I 
had  been  with  him  all  night,  but  he  did  not  know  me ;  he  had  lost  all 
consciousness  of  life»  and  lay  in  a  trance  so  calm  that  it  resembled  death. 
He  had  arranged  his  earthly  business,  had  consigned  me  to  the  care  of 
a  husband,  and  then,  content  with  what  he  had  done,  he  was  able  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  world  he  was  about  to  enter  without  fear  of 
distraction.  Hans,  his  spirit  rests ;  let  us  learn  so  to  live  that  we,  too, 
may  one  day  rest.  The  word  rest  seems  inapplicable  now ;  I  can  scarcely 
comprehend  it.  Misery,  sorrow,  bitter  tears,  are  the  words  that  sound 
best  in  my  ears  at  this  moment,  and  yet  I  am  a  bride !  It  was  the  day 
before  my  father  died ;  he  had  been  very  iU,  suffering  acute  pain  from 
cramp ;  the  doctor  said  he  could  not  live  long.  I  was  sent  for,  and 
when  I  stood  by  the  bed,  my  father  ordered  the  others  to  depart.  We 
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weie  alone  togeilier,  and  I  saw  by  the  ezpresaon  of  ih  ftce  that  lie  wa^ 
bent  on  disclosing  something  to  me.  I  could  not  meet  his  gaae  openly, 
for  I  felt  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  I  wavered  between  obedience 
and  love*  ^  Ida,'  said  my  £Either»  coldly,  and  his  tone  made  me  start,  it 
was  so  hollow  and  sepulchral,  '  I  am  going  to  leave  yon.'  He  paused. 
'  I  have  hitherto  been  very  indulgent  to  you,  and  have  always  been  inll- 
ing  to  accede  to  your  wishes^  but  now  there  is  one  thing  I  must  see 
completed  before  I  go.  You  have  had  time  enough  to  consider  of  your 
fnamage ;  you  asked  for  time,  and  you  have  had  it ;  now,  however, 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  you  to  fulfil  your  engagement.  I  wish  to 
place  you  under  the  protection  of  a  husband  before  I  die.  This  an- 
nouncement is  sudden,  and  will,  perhaps,  surprise  you,  but  remember  it  is 
mv  dying  wi,h,  my  last  command,  beware  how  you  disobey  me  and 
call  down  a  father's  curse  upon  your  head.  Everythmg  is  ready;  go 
and  tell  them  you  are  so  likewise.'  I  stood  motionless,  as  if  turned  to 
atone.  This  haste  paralysed  me;  it  was  so  strange,  so  incomprehen- 
sible, I  could  not  understand  what  I  was  asked  to  do.  '  Beware  of  my 
curse,'  said  my  father,  in  a  tone  that  terrified  me.  ^  Go  and  call  them; 
your  husband  is  waiting  for  you.' 

**  I  could  not  speak,  but  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  stretched  out  my 
hands  towards  him  imploringly.  He  turned  his  head  away  and  ie« 
peated  the  word,  '  Go !'  I  rose  and  went  as  he  desired.  May  Heaven 
lorg^ve  me  for  mistaking  my  duty  in  thb  terrible  hour  of  trial ! 

*^  Rosenthal  greeted  me  cheermUy,  imagining  my  coldness  to  be  grief 
at  my  father's  illness,  for  I  did  not  even  look  at  him  ;  I  was  as  one  walk- 
ing in  a  dream ;  but  I  felt  him  give  a  slight  start  when  he  touched  my 
icy  hand ;  it  was  as  if  he  were  wedding  a  corpse !  I  have  wrons^  him, 
Hans;  I  must  learn  to  repair  the  wrong ;  I  must  learn  to  give  him  ihat 
love  which  is  now  his  due,  and  our  secret,  which  has  been  kept  so  long, 
must  be  more  than  ever  guarded  now — he  must  never  know  it.  Think 
that  your  Ida  died :  it  is  even  so,  she  died  on  this  terrible  day ;  for  aU 
but  my  body  died.  Love,  hope,  joy  died  then,  and  what  is  the  spirit 
but  these  three  ?  Ida  Hannemann  is  dead ;  do  not  reproach  her  too 
bitterly,  but  forget  her,  and  try  to  receive  Ida  Rosenthal  as  a  new 
friend,  who  has  some  strange  interest  in  your  welfare. 

'^  Your  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  the  day  after  my  father  died : 
it  added  another  coal  to  the  furnace  which  consumes  me ;  but  do  not 
suppose  anything  but  absolute  necessity  would  ever  have  made  me 
abandon  you." 

^'  Mockery !"  I  cried,  passionately.  ^^  Is  that  all  she  cared  for  me'?" 
And  without  reading  more,  I  tore  the  letter  into  atoms  with  a  hoaracL 
hissing  laugh.  Then  I  became  fearfully  calm ;  I  had  lost  all,  but  told 
myself  bitterly  that  I  did  not  care,  and,  strange  to  say,  my  heart  at  the 
moment  responded  to  the  feeling  the  mind  (shall  I  rather  say  pride  ?) 
dictated. 

My  hat  lay  on  the  table :  I  took  it  up  and  went  out.  In  the  street 
I  encountered  a  friend — a  wild,  dissipated  young  man — with  whom  I  had 
occasionally  associated.  I  hailed  him  joyfully  this  day,  and  went  where 
he  led  me.  The  hours  flew  by,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  revelry.  I 
did  not  return  to  my  lodgings  till  the  twilight  of  dawn  spread  over  the 
earth,  and  I  was  weary  and  very  sick  at  heart  when  I  did  enter.     Over 
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ihe  small  iron  stove,  on  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  hung  a  slight  sketch 
of  Ida,  which  had  been  taken  when  she  was  quite  a  girl :  my  eyes  rested 
on  it  as  I  entered,  for  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  so.  The  inno- 
cent, calm  expression  of  her  face  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  a  pang 
of  remorse  and  regret  shot  through  me.  I  went  up  to  the  picture  and 
tamed  it  round  that  I  might  not  see  it,  but  if  by  this  step  I  intended 
to  forget  that  the  picture  was  there,  I  did  not  gain  my  object,  for  my 
eyes  wandered  to  the  spot  against  my  will,  and  the  blank  was  worse  than 
the  sight  of  the  portrait  had  been.  The  scattered  fragments  of  Ida's 
letter  lay  on  the  floor ;  I  pushed  them  together  with  my  foot.  "  What 
are  they  to  me  ?  She  can  never  be  mine  now.  My  ever  having  cared 
for  her  is  all  a  mistake ;  this  sorrow  is  but  wounded  pride."  And  then  I 
laughed  at  my  own  attempts  to  deceive  myself;  my  heart  knew  better 
what  was  the  matter  with  me  than  my  head ;  the  latter  might  mislead 
others,  it  could  not,  however,  cajole  myself. 

The  link  that  held  me  a  believer  in  the  beautiful  was  broken;  my 
heart  bled,  but  still  it  was  more  from  bitterness  than  actual  sorrow.  I 
tried  to  forget  Ida ;  I  buried  my  thoughts  in  study,  and  strove  to  chase 
the  memory  of  the  past  away.  Vain,  indeed,  was  the  attempt  at  times, 
for  thoughts  are  well<nigh  beyond  our  control.  A  figure  would  rise  up 
in  the  mist  of  imagination,  whilst  my  head  was  bent  over  a  book  of  phi* 
losophy  or  a  treatise  on  medicine ;  its  smile  seemed  to  mock  me,  and  I 
would  start  up  a  disbeliever  in  everything.  Evenrthing,  did  I  say  ?-*• 
yes,  alas !  everything.  This  world  was  a  dreary  plain,  the  hereafter  a 
doubt.  I  was  indeed  falling  deeper  into  the  abyss  that  had  so  long 
yawned  upon  me,  but  it  was  not  without  a  desperate  struggle  that  I 
fell.  I  grasped  at  all  which  might  lead  to  belief  with  a  longing  and 
desperation  that  makes  me  shuikler  to  look  back  upon.  I  was  not  a 
scoffer  at  rdigion  from  wantonness,  but  irom  the  conviction  of  a  troubled, 
overwrought  reason.  I  had  thought  too  deeply ;  I  had  trespassed  on 
ground  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and,  deserted  by  fedth,  I  found  myself 
surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  perplexities,  without  that  sure  and  only 
anchor.  Need  I  say  that  I  was  shipwrecked  on  the  shores  of  unbelief? 
For  a  while  I  was  lost,  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  was  but  for  a  time.  Often, 
when  wearied  beyond  measure  with  my  fruitless  endeavours  to  find  truth, 
I  would  turn,  as  I  had  been  used,  to  the  love  which  I  had  once  felt  for  a 
pure  being,  but  its  place  was  no  longer  in  my  breast,  disappointment, 
mistrust,  and  ang^r,  had  blotted  it  out.  Ida  was  worse  than  nought  to 
me  now,  for  when  I  turned  to  her,  it  was  but  to  increase  the  doubts  that 
trembled  at  my  heart  I  doubted  in  the  goodness  of  God,  in  His  ex- 
istence, and  yet  when  I  wandered  into  the  cathedral  and  heard  the  organ 
peal,  there  was  a  swelling  of  awe  in  my  inmost  soul,  and  I  envied  the 
worshippers  kneeling  round  me,  for  they  bdieved — at  least,  I  liked  to 
think  they  did. 

At  sunset  I  would  wend  my  way  up  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  cathedral 
tower.  I  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  vast  space  which  there  met  my  view; 
it  was  like  the  eternity  of  which  I  doubted,  and  seemed  for  a  bnef  mo- 
ment to  fill  a  blank  within  my  breast.  I  liked  to  watch  the  far-off 
distance  melt  into  the  golden  glory  of  heaven;  it  was  mysterious  to  know 
land  was  there  and  yet  not  see  it,  to  feel  that  it  was  shrouded  from  the 
gaze  of  the  naked  eye  as  the  distant  eternity  is  shrouded  by  mystery  from 
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reason.  Hy  lonely  walks  into  tbe  country  were  not  ^contitiiiedi  ihoiigh 
afraid  of  my  own  thoughts,  I  still  cotiurfced  tjiem,  and  the  e<Ml  airira 
refreshing  after  a  long  day  of  toil. 

One  Sunday  evening  I  wandered  through  a  tich  eoni'-fieUi,  th6  sky 
stretched  above  me,  its  deep  blue  contrasting  beautifully  with:  the  yeIlo«r 
sea  of  com  below,  myriads  of  flies  danced  in  the  air,  and  peasants,  di^ed 
in  the  gay  costumes  of  the  country,  flocked  towards  thetowa  tajoin  in 
the  Sunday  festivities,  I  sauntered  on,  gazing  at  the  flowers  irhieiL 
peered  from  between  the  yellow  stems ;  there  was  the  ctimbing  soske* 
weed,  the  blue  corn-flower,  the  common  vetch,  and  athottdandotbeis.  A 
cheedEul  '*  Bonjour,  monsieur,"  from  the  passers-by  roused  nse  to  tetam 
their  greeting,  but  at  length  they  all  d^appeafed,  and  I  -was>ie(^  akme. 
Stretching  myself  leisurely  on  the  ground,  I  began  to  pluck  tfee  iowcis 
nearest  to  me.  A  little  tuft  of  forget-me-not  was  growing  4)y  the  damp 
drain  which  ran  through  the  fleld,  and  I  put  out  my  hftnd  to  gstkr  tb^ 
modest  flowers.  They  reminded  me  df  one  whom  I  had  Ibsl,  and  their 
fiof);blue  petals  seemedf  to  smile  on  me,  whilst  the  pure,  golden  star  in  the 
centre  was  to  my  eyes  as  a  star  of  hope.  I  gazed  at  it  long  andeame^Ij; 
then,  curious  to  examine  its  marvellous  structure^  I  pulled  it  to  pieces  by 
little  and  littje.  The  mechanism  of  this  tiny  flower  tfrrested  my  attw- 
tion,  and  I  found  myself  thinking  with  something  akin  to  awe  of  its 
Creator.  For  the  moment  my  doubts  were  gone— I  was  as  a  cluld, 
Wfondering  and  content  to  believe  without  thut  crdvibg  questiOD, 
"Why?'* 

Sucbst  du  das  Hochste,  das  Grosste  F    Die  Pflanze  kan&  es  ,diph  letirea. 
Was  sic  willenlos  ist,  sey  du.es  woJJend — daa  jist's  !* 

* 

AJas!  with  the  soft  twilight,  with  the  calm,  deep  repolse  of  etening, 
this  simple  train  of  thought  passed  frbm  liie,  btlt  its  vlsi*  bad  no*  been 
fruitless,  for  it  had  left  a  trace  of  sweetness  behind  nevet  to  be  forgottefl. 
Alofte ! .  Have  you,  my  readers,  ever  felt  the  full  meaning  of  tMswoid. 
I  pray  tha.t  you  may  not  have  don^  so,  though  few  esc^e  its  bBghting 
influenced  I  do  not  mean  solitude  when  I  uise  that  w(wd,*-8oli*n<*e  is 
often  peace,— but  I  mean  the  heart- sickening  consdiot^bess  of  is^lstion 
'whJLch  creeps  over  us  amid  the  crowd  and  busy  haunts  of  men,  whicli 
checks  the  careless  laugh,  and  whibpers  to  us,  through  ©aieh  ibre  of  ow 
frame,  "  Alone  I  alone !"  It  is  then  the  yearning  after  the  unattaii»kfe, 
after  the  lost,  breaks  forth  afresh,  and  those  who  believe  seA'Wnfo^"^ 
the  promises  of  religion,  whilst  those  whd  do  hot,  beftd'befoW  A^ff  <^y^" 
whelming  sorrow  and  despair.  I  well-nigb  lost  mry  sensed  that  ternble 
year ;  the  mind  cannot  long  resist  the  tortures  of  anxiety ;  it  needs  repose* 
and  nouQ  seemed  likely  to  offer  its  baltn  to  soothe  my  aching  head* 

I  had  a  small  piano  in  mjr  "i^oohi,  and,  far  Into  the  tai^ht,  IwttiWj^"' 
out  my  thoughts  upon  it  iii  impromptu  dirges,  liiaking  the  wild  notes 
echo  through  the  room  ;  sometimes,- too,  I  gained  permission  to  perioma 
on  the  large  organ  in  th«  cailh«idr«lv  which  affbrded  me  much  pleasure. 
I  would  go  there  towards  evening,  for  I  liked  the  dim,  obscure  ligh)^*° 
could  play  from  memory.     People  gathered  near  to  listen/ 'but  I  did  no 
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h«td  i^etn  » . and  o[u>e,.nhen  J  haij  nStarttJ  up  rather  ^uddea^,  I  found 
ayaeIC  uuexpectedly  &iQida.g:riiuii  of.UsteBeni., 

"  Who  ia  the  oi^nist  f"  asked  oDe!       ,' 
:  ^' Aiwild  Student,  lam  told,  whp  Bhutehim^lf  qpfor  weeks,  and  then 
•addenly>apMan  in  the  toira  nmtung  riot."  -  ' 

■  "Histl.tWtiahe,"  said. a  third 

.  I  could  Bot  reatraui  a  smile  as  X  paas£< 
tftieiBaiToir  doosway  leading  by  a  ^iui 
rtood  upon  the  Euiainit  with  one  foot  iia 
Bot  afraid  of  falling,  for  I  had  accustom 
aiponti<mnaturH,lly  produces.  My  eye  t 
the  Uuejoutlinea  o£  the  Voages  moont^n 
aodtbe  undulating  hills  of  the  Black  For 
Wr,  blowing  it  baok  from  my  teropjes. 
not  perceive  thsr  apfHwach  of  a  Btraogec 
pronounced  these  words  dose  to  tne  :      . 

"  You  seem  to  admire  youder  prospect,  young  niaii  ?" 
I  torned  aharply  .round,  and;  confronted  a  tall,  benevolent-Iooliing  old 
mwi  with  silvery  hair.     His  features  seemed  &miliar  to  me,  but  I  could 
ootcall.to.mind  where  I  had  seen  him  before. 

"  Yes,  I  adcnire  it  more  for  its  vastness  than  its  beauty,"  I  implied. 
"That  is  nataral,"  jejoined  the  stranger;  "  youth  is  ^^ping,  and 
adnMiea  all  that  is  vast." 

I  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but  he  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes;,  be 
seemed  to  be  scrutinising  my  features. 
"  We  have  met  before,"  he  said, 

"  I  think  BO,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where,"  I  reptiod.'  ' 

"Here,  And  in  the  gelds  beyond  the  town.  I  listened  to  you  this  even- 
injg  with  pleasure  ;  you  have  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  a  stranger, 
Will  you  accept  my  fiiendHhip  ?" 

I  extended  my  hand  to.him,  and  he  pressed  it  warmly, 
"  Yob  have  great  talenti — genius,  I  may  say,"  continued  my  Companion. 
"  TeU  me  if  you  feel  a  congenial  influence  steal  over  you  from  the  con- 
tempUtion  of  this  scene  ?" 

There  was  something  encouraging  in  his  manner.  I  was  drawn  to  him 
by  some  etrao^e  bond  of  union,  and,  lowering  my  voice  to  a  whisper,  I 
said, 

"  I  wander  up  here  to  refresh  myself  after  a  hard  day's  study)  and  be- 
sides this,  the  VAst  prospect  resembles  something  I  have  lost." 

"  Your  tone  is  full  of  bitterness,  young  man.  What  is  it  that  you 
have  lost  P" 

"  Eternity,"  I  replied,  rooumfuUyi 

He  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  on  me  with  an  expreaaion  of  henevctlent 
pity  I  can  never  forget,  whilst  he  uttered  Von  Halter's  words  : 
"TJnendlichkeit!  wer  misset  dich f 
Bei  dir  siad  Wdten  T*^,  und  Meuflohen  Angenbltcke. 
Vollkommenheit  der  Grosze ! 
Was  ist  der  Menscb,  der  gegen  dich  sich  halt ! 
Ef  iat  ein  Wumi,  ein  Sandkorn  in  der  Welt, 
Bie  Welt  ist  selbst  ein  Punct,  wann  icb  an  dir  aie  messe. 
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Eternity  is  loit  tbrou^  our  own  faalt,*^  be  ooutbiiwd*     ^^It  can  be 
regained,  thanks  to  the  Mediator  of  mankind." 

'*  Bat  for  the  disbelieyer,  the  Atheist,  there  is  no  eternity ;  he  holds 
tfiat  man  oeases  to  be  when  he  quite  this  world,  that  be  letomsto'  i^at 
nothing  from  which  he  was  formed,  and  that  he  will  henceforth  exist  oaiy 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  will  soon  follow  him  into  oblivion.'' 

*'  Gk)d  grant  that  His  all-pervading  light  may  shine  into  the  darkened 
eyes  of  each  men,  and  may  illumine  their  inner  life  with  Hjb  blcssad 
traths." 

*^  I  have  tried  to  believe ;  I  did  not  east  away  the  beanti&l  chimera  of  a 
inture  that  would  repay  ns  for  onr  suffering  here  without  a  strug^;  it 
was  a  much  too  precious  goal  to  be  east  away  so  long  as  one  satisCaotey 
due  to  its  probability  remained  witliin  my  heart,"  I  eaid^  bitterly. 

*^  Disbelief  poisons  the  intellect;  you  have  pursued  a  wroo^padi; 
strive  to  find  out  your  error,  and  when  you  have  discovered  it,  be  aasoied 
that  belief  in  eternity  will  return.  The  ftiult  lies  in  yourself,  net  in  xe- 
lig^on." 

I  looked  at  him  incredulously,  but  his  words  had  some  wnght^  though 
at  the  time  I  strove  to  disprove  them. 

"  We  are  ever  loath  to  think  ourselves  in  fault,"  he  ecmtinued,  after  a 
pause.  ^'  It  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  enr  neigyiours, 
and  still  easier,  as  in  your  case,  to  think  religion  at  fault  rather  than  your- 
self. How  few  of  us  have  strength  of  will  sufficient  to  say,  ^  It  is  I  who  am 
in  error.'  Pause,  young  man  ;  do  not  reject  the  counsel  of  one  whose 
hair  is  grey  because  he  is  a  stranger  to  you.  I  have  watched  and  studied 
human  nature  till  I  have  grown  old  in  the  pursuit  of  this  ong^roasing  sub« 
ject,  but  I  was  a  youth  once  such  as  you  are,  full  of  self««onoeit  and 
pride.  I  thought  myself  better  and  cleverer  than  those  with  whom  I  asso- 
cieAed,  and  it  was  only  through  the  bitter  experience  of  years  that  I 
learned  to  know  myself,  my  weaknesses,  and  my  incapacity.  Believe 
me,  the  highest  and  deepest  study  is  to  learn  the  intricacy  of  yoor  own 
hoart,  and  the  further  you  advance  in  the  mastery  over  thu  the  moce  you 
will  feel  your  own  insufficiency  and  the  greataess  of  God«  Theaeul  ts  a 
ray  from  the  divine,  and  without  it  we  could  not  oompreheDd  God.  See 
how  Tauler  quotes  St.  Bernard.*  *  Why  does  my  eye  peEoecve  the 
heavens  and  not  my  feet  ?  Because  my  eye  is  more  like  the  heavens 
than  my  feet.  Thus,  if  my  soul  is  to  perceive  God,  it  must  be  heaveol^^ 
And  again  he  says,  *  The  heavens  are  everywhere  alike  £at  from  -die 
earth  :  thus  shall  the  soul  be  aHke  £ur  from  all  earthly  things,  tfaatahe 
be  not  nearer  to  one  than  to  another,  bnt  keep  herself  alike  &  ham  all, 
in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  for  she  must  bo  ntteriy 
dead  to  all  that  is  of  the  earth,  eardily,  and  altogether  raised  aborve  it. 
Noting  hinders  the  soul  so  much  in  its  knowledge  of  God  aa  >time  and 
place.  Time  and  place  are  parts,  and  God  is  one  ;  therefore,  if  onr  soolia 
to  know  God,  it  must  know  Him  above  time  and  plaoe^  ioi  God  is  neither 
this  nor  that,  like  these  complex  things  around  us,  for  God  is  one.'  Ycm 
have  not  learned  to  recognise  your  soul,  young  maui"  he  saddf  moincB'* 
fully,  and  I  felt  as  thoogh  his  gaze  penetrated  to  the  rety  marrow  of  my 
bones.  "  It  is  arrogaace,  and  self-esteem,  and  ignoiance  that  lead  men 
into  the  fear&l  paths  of  doubt* ■  " 
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^'  Pardon  me,  but  convictioii,"  I  interposed ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  me 
to  continue,  and  exclaimed  vehemently : 

^'  What  is  man's  conviction  ?-^what  is  his  reason  compared  to  that  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  ?  Nothing ;  it  is  paltry,  mean,  insignifi- 
cant ;  the  wonders  daily  before  our  eyes  are  beyond  our  comprehension, 
how  much  more,  then,  are  the  invisible  mysteries  removed  from  out  out 
reach.  Grod  has  said  to  our  powers  of  mind,  as  to  the  ocean,  '  Thus  far 
fihalt  thou  go  and  no  farther.'  We  cannot  outstep  these  bounds,  and  be* 
cause  we  cannot,  we  doubt.  Why  is  this  ?  I  will  tell  you :  pride  whispers 
in  our  ears  that  we  are  citable  of  comprehending  all ;  we  believe  but  too 
willingly  such  flattering  untruths,  aod  when  our  reason  is  not  satisfied  we 
turn  away  to  paths  of  our  own  choosing,  and  are  lost." 

*^  Lost !"  I  repeated,  dreamily,  for,  strange  to  say,  the  old  man's  speech 
bad  raised  no  angry  feelings  in  my  breast. 

'^  Yes,  if  not  checked  in  time,"  my  companion  said,  approaching  one 
step  nearer  to  me.  ^'  I  have  spoken  abruptly  to  you,  and  for  this  libertrv 
I  crave  your  pardon,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
you.  These  many  weeks  I  have  watched  you  at  a  distance  with  interest^ 
and  a  fellow-feeling  with  those  that  suffer  prompted  me  to  seek  the  jSrst 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  Grant  me  your  friendship ;  it  may  one 
day  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  good  wishes,  and  asked  somewhat  curiously  whj 
it  was  he  had  thought  I  was  suffering. 

'*  Do  you  never  look  even  at  the  reflection  of  your  own  person  ?"  ho 
asked.  "  There  are  deep  lines  on  your  brow  which  are  traced  by  sorrow ; 
my  life  has  been  one  of  pain,  and  vaj  chief  pleasure  now  is  a  weak 
endeavour  to  lighten  the  heavy  burdens  I  see  others  dragging  with  them 
to  the  grave." 

I  looked  at  the  old  man  with  gratitude,  and  though  his  words  had  not 
convinced  me,  I  could  admire  the  simple  trust  which  seemed  to  actuate 
his  life. 

After  a  short  interval,  in  which  we  were  both  occupied  by  our  own 
thoughts,  he  again  addressed  me. 

^^  As  you  have  accepted  the  offer  of  friendship  I  made,  may  I  ask  what 
your  name  is  ?" 

*'  Mitterkamp,"  I  replied.  ^^  I  am  a  native  of  Weimar,  and  a  medical 
atudent." 

^'Weimar?"  said  my  companion;  ^^I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  take 
great  interest  in  that  little  capitaL  The  grand  duke  has  made  it  the 
oentre  of  learning.     You  were  born  in  a  good  atmosphere." 

^'  It  is  some  time  since  I  was  a  resident  in  my  native  town ;  I  came 
here  from  Jena,  where  I  was  educated." 

^^  Ah,  better  still ;  tell  me  something  of  Schiller.  Is  he  liked  by  the 
students  ?" 

^*  In  general,  yes,"  I  repUed,  ^*  but  every  one  has  enemies.  A  certain 
aet  adore  him,  and  one  young  man  in  particular  is,  orperhaps  I  should 
father  say  was,  a  great  deal  with  him — his  name  is  !Ebardenberg*-<and 
though  I  did  not  know  him  personally,  I  can  vouch  &r  his  having  rare 
Ments.  Schiller  doubtless  takes  an  interest  in  him  on  this  account." 
''How  does  Schiller  stand  with  the  literati f" 
''  Very  weU.  Schiitz  and  Hufeland  are  his  friends,  and  he  is  extremely 
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intimate  with  Reinhold.  Then  Goethe  spends  a  great  deal  of  tlmd  in  Ids 
company;  they  are  very  doeely  alfied/' 

^^  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  latter  ?** 

<'Noy  we  are  not  of  his  set  in  Weimar ;  hut  great  men  are,  as  it  were, 
public  property-^at  least)  we  like  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  were.  Goethe 
IS  freely  criticised.'' 

*'  It  is  strange  how  much  we  enjoy  finding  out  the  vulnerable  fNurts  of 
great  men;  we  are  so  unwilling  to  let  them  stand  unassaikd  upon  the 
pinnacle  they  raise  for  themselres." 

"  If  they  were  not  attacked,**  I  said,  "  they  would  very  probably  never 
rise  so  high.  Criticism,  even  when  it  is  bitter,  does  more  to  stimuLate 
genius  than  the  admiring  voice  of  friends." 

'  ^'  That  is  true,  provided  criticism  be  not  carried  too  far.  Some  of 
Goethe's  works  will  be  better  appreciated  a  century  hence.  He  has  out- 
stripped the  age,  and  cannot  expect  to  be  followed  by  the  ordinary  crowd, 
who  require  to  have  their  tastes  formed  by  time,  and  fail  to  comprdend 
a  stamp  of  excellence  above  that  to  which  they  are  used.  I  cannot  help 
attributing  Kotzebue's  immense  popularity  to  this  cause.  He  writes  for 
these  times,  and,  in  consequence,  receives  the  homage  of  the  present  race, 
who  flock  to  the  theatre  whenever  a  play  of  his  is  to  be  performed. 
Goethe's  works  are  written  for  no  period  in  particular,  and  they  will 
always  preserve  their  originality^  for  they  are  not  thoughts  produced  by 
present  circumstances,  nor  does  he  write  so  much  on  passing  event^ 
which  will  soon  be  foigotten.  The  thoughts  and  passions  he  exjH'esses 
may  be  felt  by  ail  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  truth,  ^oogh 
the  million  is  not  ready  to  do  so  yet." 

"  You  appear  to  be  fond  of  literature,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  it,  for  without  entering  into  literature  we 
cannot  fully  understaiid.human  nature.  A  book  opens  out  many  secrets 
to  us  that  would  otherwise  be  veiled.  I  have  no  ties  of  kindred;  I  am 
alone  in  the  world ;  and  thus  bereft  by  nature^  I  seek  amongst  strangers 
those  similarly  situated.  I  am  drawn  towards  them  by  sympathy,  and 
feel  a  more  than  brotherly  affection  for  them,  seeking  in  their  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  a  similarity  to  my  own.  Isolation  is  what  I  have  always 
dreaded,  and  this  dread  makes  me  try  to  shield  others  from  the  possi- 
bility of  suffering  from  it.** 

I  looked  on  this  strange  old  man  as  a  wild  enthusiast,  biit  I  respected 
his  zeal,  and  could  not  help  admiring  the  excess  of  benevolence  which 
almost  bordered  ou  insanity.  He  extended  his  hand  to  me ;  I  took  it,  and, 
having  promised  to  meet  him  on  the  same  spot  the  following  <ky,  we 
parted.  Something,  however,  prevented  my  Keeping  my  appointment, 
and  ere  another  interview  took  place  between  us  a  little  incident,  of  w^ch 
I  was  a  chance  witness,  was  destined  to  give  me  a  furth^  insiglit  into 
his  character. 

I  was  looking  in  at  a  shop  window  in' street  at  a  print,  and'Awe 

was  a  poor  workman  standing  beside  me,  eyeing  some  ornamented  Vi^ 
with  an  expression  t^at  plainly  denoted  he  would  very  willmgly  be  the 
possessor  of  one  of  them.  I  thought  nothing  of  this,  for  Um  tight  of 
want,  gaizmg  with  longing  Into  a  well-filled  shop,  is,  alas !  a  very  coimnoa 
spectacle  in  a  town,  and  I  continued  my  examination  of  the  beiuit!ful 
print.     Presently  my  attention  was  again  dirM)led  to  the  pipes  by  ooiof 


tfh^m  heltig  removed  ftom  its  posilibn  in  the  window  bj  a  hand,  and  I 
saw  the  poor  man's  eyes  follow  it  with  a  sort  of  curiosity,  ad  if  he  wt^ed 
to  know  who  was  going  to  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  envied  article. 
He  'had  not  long  to  wait,  for  a  minute  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  an  old 
gentleman  appeared  in  t^e  doorway  with  the  pipe  in*  his  hand,  and,  instead 
of  walking  away  with  it,  he  approached  the  spot  where  we  stood,  and  I 
imrnediateiy  recognised  my  friend  of  the  tower.  Without  noticing  me, 
he  sti'etchea  out  the  pipe  to  the  workman,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  '^  Take  it 
as  a  stranger's  gift,  and  do  not  thank  me.  I  saw  by  your  expression  that 
you  wanted  a  new  pipe :  you  are  pleased  at  the  thought  of  really  pos- 
sessing one ;  that  is  my  reward.  Now  go  to  your  work,  and  in  future 
never  regard  anything  as  impossible." 

Before  the  workman  had  time  to  express  his  gratitude,  or  I  to  wish 
him  ar  *^  Good  day,"  the  old  man  was  gone ;  and  although  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  this  occurrence  with  a  degree  of  amusement,  my  heart  bounded 
at  the  thought  of  such  unitersal  benetdenee,  and  I  was  more  and  more 
curious  to  know  the  history  of  a  man  whose  mania  for  doing  kind  actions 
I  regarded  with  a  sort  of  professional  interest. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  I  met  him  again,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  I  had 
lieen  present  when  he  gave  away  a  pipe  to  a  poor  man.  I  tihought  he 
might  not  like  to  have  the  circumstance  recalled. 

^tratige  to  relate,  that  often  as  I  saw  him,  and  much  as  he  sought  my 
cotafidenee,  he  refused  to  tell  me  his  name.  No  one  in  Strasburg  knew 
it  I  and-  when  anybody  had  occasion  "to  mention  him,  it  was  always  as 
^'The  kind  gentlfeman,"  *«  The  good  Christian."  And  I  like  to  think  of 
him  under  this  last  epithet,  for  it  suited  him  well. 


*^     mm^md 


THE  IMPROVYISATEICK  * 

BY  MRS.  BUSHBY. 


The  Italian  tourist  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  doubtless  still 

preserves  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  predatory  habits  mmiliar  to  some 

.  portion  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  classic  Italy,  ana  of  the  time  when  it  was 

.  an  act  of  heroism,  if  not  oF  insane  foolhardiness,  to  travel  without  a 

strong  escort  through  many  of  its  loveliest  scenes. 

Not  alone  in  Southern  Italy,  in  the  ill-governed  States  of  the  Church, 

*  "'We  should  convey  an  exceedingly  imperfect  idea  of  the  poetry  of  Italy,  did 
we  Mait  to  say  a  ftlw  words  of  the  Improwieaiari.  Their  ttaent,  their  inspiratibn, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  they  excite,  are  all  most  illustrative,  of  the  natumal 
tCharactfr.    In  them  we  perceive  how  truly  poetry  is  the  immediate  language  of 

the  soul  and  the  imaginatioD The  talent  of  an  improvvisatore  is  the  gift  of 

nature,  and  a  talent  which  has  frequently  no  relation  to  4he  other  faculties.  The 
Smprovvisaftore  generally  begs  ftom*  the  audience  a  saloiect  for  hie  verse.  After 
luv»ag4»0en..iiiformediof  tlSs.  «uhject,  be  rejpnainaA.iaowent  in  meditation,  to 
Tjudw  it  in  its  different  lights,  and  to  shape  out  the  plan  of  the  little  poem  he  is 
about  to  compose.  His  eyes  wander  around,  his  features  glow,  and  he  struggles 
with  the  spirit  which  seems  to  animate  him."— jCt^crdfwre  of  the  JShuth  of  Europe, 
By  J.  C.  L.  Amende  de  BismondL 
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and  amoog^  the  kwless  femi-barbariaiift  of  Cilabria;  not  alone  amidst  tbe 
deep  solitudes  of  the  ApeuDines,  but  even  where  civilisalaoii  was  more 
doounanti  and  where  security  should  have  been  better  established,  had 
n^ine  fixed  its  strongholds.  In  the  Venetian  territories,  at  no  verf 
great  distance  firom  die  beautiful  and  picturesque  Lago  di  Grarda,  a  troop 
of  brigands  had  established  their  head-quartexs,  having  found  a  safe  re- 
treat amidst  that  chain  of  the  Alps  wlucfa  terminates  near  Chiusa.  By 
these  bandits  many  an  unsuspecting  traveller  was  adroitly  eased  o£  has 
logga^y  And  in  some  cases,  especially  if  the  robbers  met  wi&  in- 
effectual xesutancci  scenes  of  violence  were  enacted.  Yet  a  kind  of  wild 
generosity,  a  degree  of  courteous  bearing,  not  unfrequently  chaxacteriaed 
these  daring  outlaws;  and  rumour  said,  that  this  shadow  of  chivalric 
conduct  was  attributable  to  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  was  infinite^  kss 
fisrocious  than  the  desperate  gang  over  whom  he  had  found  the  means  of 
acquiiii^  influence. 

Leonardo,  or  H  Leone — the  Lion,  as  he  was  generally  called — had  not 
always  followed  such  degrading  courses.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
Italian  nobleman ;  he  had  received  a  good  education,  and  he  had,  at  one 
time,  mixed  in  good  society.  £ut  his  mind  not  having  been  imboed 
with  those  religious  principles  which  alone  can  give  strength  to  with^ 
stand  the  allurements  of  vice^  he  fell  into  evil  habits,  gambled  away  his 
small  inheritance,  and,  having  wound  up  his  reckless  career  by  entering 
into  a  political  conspiracy  against  the  government}  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  paternal  home,  and  to  seek  elsewhere  toe 
means  of  suhaistenoe*  It  was  at  this  juncture  that,  in  a  measure  com* 
polled  by  necessity,  he  sought  concealment  and  shelter  among  the 
robber-band,  who  eventually  elected  him.  as  one  of  their  leaders;  for  even 
in  that  wild  communi^  talents  and  education  commanded  respect. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  it  may  be  that  II  Leone  would  have  pined  iAi  re- 
turn to  civilised  society,  and  to  exchange  his  almost  sarage  freedom 
for  the  nnfoi^tten  advantages  and  pleasures  which  he  had  once  enjoyed, 
had  not  a  softer  tie  thau  that  of  fealty  to  his  adventurous  companions 
thrown  its  charm  around  his  heart.  He  had  seen,  admired,  and,  with  her 
own  consult,  carried  off  and  married  a  beautiful  peasant  girl :  and  to 
embellish  her  mountain  dwelling,  to  protect  her  from  danger,  and  to 
cheer  her  solitude,  now  became  the  principal  objects  of  his  existence, 
although  he  did  not  xelinquish  the  wretched  profession  wluch  <arcuni^ 
stances,  or,  as  ke  said,  *^  fate,"  had  driven  him  to  follow. 

But,  as  if  Providence  had  determined  to  punish  him  for  his  evil  deeds^ 
the  one  ewe*lamb,  the  being  whom  he  loved  so  much,  was  snatched  from 
him  by  death,  and  Leonardo  was  left  with  one  motherless  child,  a  lovely 
little  girl  of  about  three  years  of  age.  The  innocent  I^netta  was  li^ 
favourite  with  the  whole  rude  community ;  tbe  rough  men,  the  coane- 
minded  women,  the  hardy  svnbumt  children,  aU  kred  herf  and  she' 
looked  among  them  like  a  little  eherub  who  had  strayed  from  her  heme 
in  the  skies,  or  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  of  celestial  love  to  moHifythe 
iron  hearts  around  he& 

II  Leone  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  education  of  his  daughter^  who 
proved  to  be  an  extremely  clever,  intelligent  -child.  £E^  tatighft'hei^  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  play  on  a  guitar,  of  which  one  of  the  bandfts  had 
robbed  an  unwary  traveller  as  a  present  for  the  little  &voarite.     He  re^ 
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cited  to  her  passages  from  the  hest  poets  of  Italy :  from  Tasso,  Ariosto^ 
Fetraroa^  and  Metastasio;  he  related  to  her  anecdotes  and  incidents  from 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  from  the  scarcely  less  stirring 
annals  of  the  early  repuUics  and  petty  sovereignties  of  her  own  romantic 
country;  but  that  far  more  essential  knowledge  whic^  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  did  fwt  impart  to  her,  probably  because  he 
was  ignorant  of  it  himself.  Did  the  opening  floweret  then  grow  up  into 
a  noxious  weed  ?    No ;  happily  it  was  not  so  <Hrdaiiied« 

One  day,  when  Ninetta  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  she  bad  followed 
a  pet  goat^  and  with  this  companion  had  rambled  to  a  gxeat  distance 
beyond  her  accustomed  haunts;  up  hill  and  down  dale,  from  crag  to 
crag,  the  little  mountaineer  pursued  her  roving  guide,  till  at  last  a  tract 
of  country  burst  on  her  view  wluch  she  had  never  before  beheld,  and 
aln^ost  at  the  same  moment  she  perceived,  by  the  length  of  her  own 
shadow,  that  day  was  on  the  decline.  The  goat  was  stUl  skipping  on- 
wards, now  browsing  on  the  short  grass  whieh  grew  in  patches  here  and 
there,  now  sniffing  the  mountain  breeze,  and  bonndiag  in  joyous  liberty 
from  one  projecting  ledge  of  rock  to  another,  regardless  of  the  silver 
voice  of  its  young  mistress,  whose  dear,  bell-like  tones,  repeated  by  the 
echo  of  the  hills,  in  vain  called  it  to  return. 

''  What  shaU  I  do  ?"  said  the  Utile  girl  to  herself;  '<  it  will  soon  be- 
come dark,  and  how  am  I  to  find  my  way  home  ?  Ah,  naughty  goat  to 
lead  me  so  far  I     And  what  if  there  should  be  wolves  prowlmg  about !" 

Fear  and  fatigue  overcame  poor  Ninetta,  and  she  sank  down  in  hope- 
less lassitude  on  a  mossy  stone.  At  length  a  thought  struck  her.  '^  I 
will  sing — ^sing  very  loud — and  perhaps  some  traveller  by  these  moun- 
tain paths  may  hear  me,  and  oome  to  my  aid." 

She  sang  accordingly,  and  her  liquid  notes,  floating  on  the  evening 
breeze,  did  reach  the  ear  of  a  kind-hearted  being,  who  hastened  in  die 
direction  of  the  voice.  The  person  who  heard  her  was  Father  Anselmo, 
a  pious  hermit,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  amidst  the  solitude  of  these 
lonely  hills.  Ninetta  was  looking  round  wistfully  to  see  if  she  oould 
discern  any  human  creature  approaching,  when  her  eye  fell  on  the  figure 
of  the  hermit,  just  as  he  emerged  from  a  projecting  rock  near  her.  His 
pale  countenance  and  emaciated  features,  his  thm,  almost  transpavent 
hand,  and  the  dark  grey  cloak  floating  around  htm,  almost  the  hue  of 
the  rock  itom  whieh  he  seemed  to  her  fanoy  to  have  issued,  gave  him 
quite  an  unearthly  appearance,  and,  wiAi  a  cry  of  terror|  Ninetta  hid  hes 
face  in  her  lap. 

The  child  had  often  heard,  among  ithe  bandits'  wives,  tales  of  ghosts^ 
and  hobgoblins,  and  evil  spirits  who  haunted  lonely  spots,  and  one  of 
these  immatemd  beings  she  imagined  the  form  at  her  eide  to  be. .  But 
Father  Anselmo,  gently  plaeing  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  with  kind 
words  quieting  hw  fears,  led  her  to  his  hermitage,  and  giving  her  seoie 
bread  and  fruit,  promised  to  show  her  the  way  towards  her  home. 

"  Best  here  awhile,  however,*'  he  said,  '^  until  the-  moim  rises,  and  then 
you  will  pass  more  safely  across  the  shorter  sheep  trade  by  whieh  I  wiH 
take  you." 

The  h^mit  lighted  a  lamp,  for  it  was  almost  daikim  the  sort  of  oarre 
or  recess  in  the  roeks  which  Isrmed  his  cell,  and,  after  gnnng  for  a  few 
moments  on  d»e  interesting  oountenanea  of  the  litda  gsd^  Im  began  to 
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qnestion  her  tespectitig  her  rfellgidtts  kndwlfecJge.'  Ala^ !  fcfn'thU  sat^^tt' 
erode  arid  ragfttie  indeed  were  the  (AfiH^  ideas.  Shd  knew  ihut  Uier4 
was  a  <5rod  who  had  madd  the  hilte  and  lakes,  the  ttees  and  flowers  die 
loved  so  much ;  she  had  heard  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  thtee  or  f6m* 
saints  who  wcfre  patronised  foy  the  banditti  and  their  wives ;  and  sh0 
entertained  for  a  little  ebony  cross,  which  was  suspended  by  a  rtbbon 
found  her  neck,  a  sort  of  innate  reverence,  because  her  mother  had  kissed 
it  when  dying,  and  because  she  had  been  told  it  was  a  synibol  of  B6rla&' 
iihing  very  holy;  hut  all  else  -Was  chaos  in  her  young  mind.  Father 
Anselmo  imowed  her  a  picture  in  which  the  infant  Jesus  was  represented, 
spoke  to  her  of  his  mission  to  this  world,  bis  career  on  earth,  and  Ins 
iascensioti  to  heaven  ;  and  told  her  of  the  resurrection  of  the  depi,  aiid  of 
the  life  to -come.  '  Nhietta  listened  with  wonder  and  delight  ;j  iiho  drank 
in  eagerly  the  hermit^s  words,  and  when,  at  length,  she  parted  from  faer 
Venerable  gnide,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  within  a  short  distance  dF 
her  home,  she  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  visit  him  again.  Often 
tmd  often  afterwards  did  she  trip  over  the  now  iamiliar  path  to  the  solf- 
tary  abode  bf  her  khid  instructor,  nor  did  Leonardo  forbid  these  visits^ 
for  the  retreat  of  the  aged  hermit  was  well  known  to  the  bandits^  who 
never  thought  of  molesting  him. 

But  if  Anselmo's  lessons  made  Ninetta  wiser,  they  also  caused  her 
much  anxiety,  for  the  truth  was  now  apparent  to  her  that  her  father  and 
liis  companions  were  leading  lives  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
She  grieved  deeply  for  this,  and  as  she  grew  older  she  became  more  in- 
tensely solicitous  to  withdraw  her  parent  from  his  guilty  associates  and 
his  own  evil  courses.  Many  were  the  consultations  she  held  with  the 
benevolent  hermit  on  this*  subject ;  but  her  plans  and  wishes  were  afike 
vain,  until  a  higher  power  was  graciously  pleased  to  interpose  on  her 
behalf. 

One  da;^  a  terrible  storm  broke  out,  the  thunder  rolled,  and  the 
lightning  glared.  It  happened  that  II  Leone  was  returning  from  a 
predatory  Expedition  with  some  of  his  band,  when  a  fearfhl  flash  of 
lightning  struck  himself  and  one  of  his  followers  to  the  ground.  For  a 
few  moments  he  lay,  as  it  were,  stunned,  and  when  at  length  he  slowly 
arose,  all  was  dark  around  him.  He  had  been  struck  blind  by  the  same 
flash  which  had  instantaneously  deprived  his  companion  of  life. 

Of  what  use  could  their  blind  chief  be  to  the  reckless  banditti  ?  His 
vigour  of  mind  seemed  to  have  fled  with  his  sight.  He  was  no  longer 
the  boldest  in  planning  enterprises,  the  most  daring  in  executing  them ; 
and  at  length,  having  become  a  burden  to  his  companions,  he  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  his  daughter's  entreaties  that  they  should  go  to  some  plade 
where,  by  her  industry,  she  might  maintain  him  and  herself.  The  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced  Ninetta  little  dreamed  of  the  difficulties  she  might 
have  to  encounter ;  but,  even  had  she  known  them,  her  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  energy  of  her  mind,  would  have  induced  her  to  try  to  overcome  them. 
At  this  period  Father  Anselmo  was  of  much  use  to  Leonardo  and  his 
daughter.  He  advised  them  to  go  to  Verona,  where  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  Leonardo's  being  recognised,  especially  as  his  hair,  since  the 
lightning-stroke  which  had  deprived  him  of  sight,  had  gradually,  but 
rapidl^r,  become  grey ;  and  premature  old  age  seemed  to  have  crept  alike 
over  his  body  and  his  mind.     For  Ninetta's  sake,  the  hermit  gave  tihem 
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a  letter  to  a  respectable  elderly  female  who  resided  in. the  suburbs  of 
Verona^  and  who  had.  been  at  one  time  a  confidential  ;?ervant  in  his  sister's 
family ;  and  as  the  bandits  had  not  been  so  mo^enerous  as  to  Jet  their 
former  chief  go  from  them  in  a  state  of  destitution*  Xfeonardo  was  able  to 
pay  for  their  humble  lodgings  in  her  quiet  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adige. 

From  the  good  old  dame  with  whom  she  now  resided,  I^in^tta  speedily 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  little  feminine  arts  so  useful  in  domestic 
life.  But  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
when  their  store  should  be  exhausted*  Ninetta  bethought  her  of  weaving 
baskets,  in  which  occupation  she  could  teach  her  father  to  assist  her,  and 
of  selling  them>  together  with  flowers,  in  the  streets  of  Verona.  She 
succeeded  beyond  her  utmost  efcpectj&tions^  Few  persons  passed  the 
beautiful  flower-girl,  leading  her  blind  father  carefully  *  alqng^  without 
purchasing  a  nosegay  from  her ;  and  if  at  times  the  flower  trade  became 
duUi  Ninetta  found  that  to  strike  a  few  chords  on  her.guitari  and  to.  sing 
some  of  her  wild  mountain  airs,  never  failed  to  attract  a  crowd  around 
her,  and  to  fill  her  father's  hat  with  small  coins.  As  she  grew  older  her 
genius  ripened,  and  she  became  noticed  also  as  an  tmprovvisatrice.  She 
never,  however,  forgot  the  lessons  which  she  had  received  from  her  friend 
the  hermit  Anselmo ;  and  it  was  her  custom,  as  soon  as  she  had  gathered 
her  flowers  at  early  morn,  to  repair  to  the  church  of  San  Giorgio^ 
generally  accompanied  by  her  father,  who  never  seamed  to  be  happy 
away  from  her,  and  there  to  spend  some  time  in  devotion  before  coso^ 
mencing  the  business  of  the  day* 

One  morning,  while  she  was  I^neeling  in  hisr  accustomed  place,  and 
deeply  engaged  in  prayer,  a  young  man,  tall  in  stature,  and  with  a  noble 
countenance,  entered  the  church.  While  looking  around  for  the  picture 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  George,  by  Paul  Veronese,  which  adorns  that 
edifice,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  flower-girl  and  her  fatherf  What  picture 
could  be  finer  ?  The  grey-headed  old  man  stood  leaning  on  his  staff,  his 
sightless  eyeballs  bei^g  rais^  to  heaven  i  while  at  hb  feet  knelt  the 
beautiful  and  graceful  girl,  her  dark  ringlets  esoapvQg  from  beneath  her 
simple  head-dress,  her  nands  clasped  together,  and  h^er  coral  lips  moving 
in  earnest  prayer.  For  a  few  moments  the  young  man  stood. gaxing  upon 
them;  then,  seizing  his  pencil  and  tablets,  he  began  to  make; a  sapid 
slodtcb  of  the  group.  He  had  just  caught  the  attitudes  and  outlines  of 
the  figures  when  Ninetta  arose  from  her  knees,,  an.d^  turning  to  take  up 
her  basket  of  flowers  from  the  marble  floor,  perceived  the  young  artist, 
and  encountered  his  earnest  gaze.  She  started,  and  the  stranger,  ap- 
proaching her,  apologised  in  a  low  tone  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  and 
at  the  same  time  begged  a  single  rosebud  from  her  basket  In  some  .cpn- 
fusion,  Ninetta  selected  for  him  the  finest  rose  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle ; 
and  then,  taking  her  father's  hand,  she  led  him  out  of  the  church. 

The  stranger's  first  impulse  was  to  follow  her ;  his  nes^t  thought  was 
to  ask  the  old  sacristan,  who  was  loitering  9>bout  the  fdsles,  if  he  knew 
anything  of  her. 

<'  Only,"  said  the  old  man, ''  that  she  goes  by  the  name  of  Ninetta,  the 
Flower-girl  and  Improvvisatrice*  She  lives  aomewbere  in  the  suburbs,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aaig[e.  She  sings  charmingly,  but  no  one  can  find  out 
her  history,  or  that  of  the  blind  m^  whom  Sio  calls  her  father." 
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^  Vihne  ■hall  I  be  most  Ukelj  to  meet  with  her  P'  asked  Ernesto. 

^  Welly  when  ahe  has  sold  her  flowen,  or  her  baskets,  she  occasionally 
nogs  of  an  evening  and  her  fiftyourite  stations  are  near  the  old  amphi- 
theatrcy*  or  by  the  Porta  dei  Borsari."t 

"At  what  hour?*' 

"  Why,  generally  aboat  sunset." 

Long  before  the  sun  had  set  Ernesto  had  paced  at  least  a  dozen  times 
between  the  axch  and  the  amphitheatre ;  then,  hoping  to  meet  on  the  way 
the  fair  subject  of  his  morning's  sketch,  he  started  off  towards  the  Adige. 
At  length,  being  disappointed,  he  returned  towards  the  Porta  d^  Borsari, 
and  perceiving  that  a  crowd  had  gathered  near  it^  he  hastened  onwards. 
F^sently  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar,  and  a  melodious  voice  hamming, 
rather  than  singing,  an  air  to  it.  Advancing  a  few  steps  farther,  he 
beheld  her  he  sought  standing  on  a  slight  elevation,  her  &ther  recfining 
near  her.  Ninetta  saw  him,  and  coloured,  she  knew  not  why,  while  he 
bowed  respectfully  to  her. 

"  A  suligect — ^who  will  give  a  subject?"  cried  some  one  in  the  crowd. 
"  La  2!^etta  seems  inspiied  this  evening. '' 

**  I  will,"  said  Ernesto.     "  I  g^ve— Lovb  !" 

Ninetta's  cheek  grew  pale,  but  her  eyes  sparkled  like  the  diamond  dew- 
drop  on  the  flower  at  early  morn,  as,  striking  a  few  chords  on  her  guitar, 
she  half  sung,  half  recited,  the  following  Hues: 

"  Love's  like  the  desert-foimtain,  playing 
'Midst  wastes — where  the  lone  pil^ii^s  straying — 
Refreshing  all,  where'er  'tis  found. 
Till  Eden  seems  to  bloom  around. 
Love's  like  the  faithful  Polar  star, 
Quiding  the  wanderer  from  afar. 
Ask  ye — ^where  is  the  home  of  Love? 
The  minstrel  bids  ye  look— above !" 

And  the  improwisatrice  raised  her  slender  finger,  and  smiling,  pointed  to 
the  bright  skies,  now  rich  in  the  brilliant  tints  of  an  Italian  sunset. 
**  The  lightning  of  that  angel  smile,"  much  more  than  the  impromptu 
lines  she  had  just  chanted,  gained  a  tumult  of  applause  from  the  by- 
standers, one  of  whom,  however,  as  if  in  derision  or  jest,  asked  her 
to  sing  something  about  inconstant  love^  that  being  more  common  than 
tfie  sentiment  she  had  just  portrayed.  Preluding  for  one  moment  on 
her  g^tar,  Ninetta  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of  recitative : 

"  'Tia  like  the  rainbow's  vivid  hue— 
Bright — ^beautiful — but  quickly  past ; 
Or,  like  the  calm  sea's  sparkling  blue, 
By  every  fleeting  cloud  o'ercast  !*' 

'^Brava!  Brava!"  exclaimed  several  voices;  but  a  prosaic-looldng 
stout  burgher  cried,  '*  Let  us  have  something  better  worth  hearing  than 
nonsense  about  love  and  rainbows ;  give  us  a  stave  about  our  own  good 
town,  Verona!" 

'^  Ah!  that  is  a  dull  theme;  but  you  cannot  puzzle  La  Ninetta,"  said 

^  Si^posed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Trsgan.    It  is  almost 
perfect,  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  marble  without  cement, 
t  A  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 
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one  of  her  admirers,  as  Ninetta,  gazing  for  a  moment  on  the  trinmphal 
arch  near,  and  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  old  city,  sang: 

''Amidst  the  richest  of  Italia's  plains, 
Jjo.  beauty  dad,  our  old  Yerana  staads ; 
The  halo  of  antiauity  that  reigns 
Around  its  walls — still  deep  respect  commands. 

'Twas  here  that  Pliny  saw  the  light  of  day ; 

'Twas  here  Catullus  song — ^here  Eomeo  died, 
The  victim  of  his  love '' 

''  At  hve  again !''  exclaimed  the  fat  burgher,  interrupting  the  improv- 
visatrice  ;  ^'  I  did  not  bargain  for  that,  but  girls'  heads  are  always  running 
on  love  and  folly." 

^'  Nay,  anueo  mio,''  cried  an  old  man,  who  was  standing  near  him, 
'<  you  should  not  chide  La  Ninetta  thus,  because  you  have  forgotten  your 
own  youthful  days.  Bella  cantatrice,"  he  added,  turning  towards  the  fair 
musician,  "  try  the  Morn  op  Life  ;  that  subject  will  please  everybody." 

^^  The  morn  of  life  ?"  said  Ninetta ;  ''  ah !  how  can  I  do  justice  to  that 
theme  ?    But  I  will  try  it. 

Where  shall  we  seek  the  softest  bloom  ? — 

On  childhood's  rosy  dimpled  cheek ; 
That  cheek  which  brightest  smiles  illume. 

The  smiles  which  innocence  bespeak. 

And  where,  on  earth,  dwell  hope  and  truth  ?•— 

Li  childhood's  uncorrupted  heart ; 
Alas !  too  soon  to  guileless  youth 

The  world  doth  its  dark  code  impart ! 

Ah!  then,  bef(»:ethe  cueooing  mind 

Become  the  prey  of  human  strife. 
While  yet  to  eartmy  evil  blind. 

Blessed  be  the  happy  Mom  ofltfe  ! 

And  now  good  night !  felicissima  notte !"  cried  Ninetta,  drawing  the 
string  of  her  guitar  tighter  over  her  shoulder,  and  holding  out  her 
hand  to  raise  her  blind  father.  The  crowd,  on  this,  began  to  disperse ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Ninetta  was  leading  Leonardo  towards  their 
humble  home.  But  the  father  and  daughter  were  not,  as  usual,  alone : 
Ernesto  had  joined  them,  and  had  begged  leave  to  follow  them,  in  order 
to  finish  his  sketch.  Ninetta  felt  a  strong  desire  to  have  a  likeness  of  her 
father,  and  as  Ernesto  promised  to  paint  one  for  her,  she  obtained  the  old 
man's  permission  that  he  should  accompany  them  to  their  cottage. 

Need  we  say  that  his  first  visit  was  not  also  his  last  ?  Again  and  again 
he  went  to  the  cottage  on  the  Adige.  At  dawn  of  day  he  was  waiting 
to  assist  Ninetta  in  gathering  her  flowers  for  sale;  he  taught  her  to 
paint ;  he  read  to  Leonardo ;  in  short,  he  became  as  one  of  themselves. 
Li  process  of  time,  Ninetta,  the  bandit's  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  the 
rising  young  artist,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  her  new  position  as 
faithfully  and  affectionately  as  she  had  fulfilled  those  which  had  devolved 
upon  her  as  a  daughter. 

Her  father  died  peacefully — a  penitent  man ;  and  though  her  rich 
voice  was  no  more  heard  near  the  Porta  dei  Borsari,  nor  her  light  figure 
seen  tripping  along  with  her  basket  of  roses  on  her  arm,  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  citizens  of  Verona  forgot  Ninetta,  the  Flower-girl  and  Lnprowi- 
satrice. 
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RENDERINGS  IN  LATIN. 
By  Captain  Medwin. 

epitaph  by  fleming. 

What  thou  art  reading  o'er  my  bones, 
I  oft  have  read  on  other  stones ; 
And  others  soon  shall  read  of  thee. 
What  thou  art  reading  now  of  me. 

Latine  redditum. 

Advena !  quod  legis  ossa  super  mea,  ssepe  legebam ; 
Moz  alius  de  te  quod  legis  ipse  leget. 

EPITAPHIUM, 

Ah  Maleigho, 

Eheu !  quam  brevis  est  rebus  fiducia  nostris ! 

Nemo  potest  hodie  dicere  eras  quid  eret. 

Cuncta  rapit  Tempus,  rugas  pro  flore  juventae 

Pro  fama  jactum  pulveris  accipio. 

Unum  una  introeunt  cursum  pauperque  locuplesque, 

Et  lapis  egugulo  limite  finit  iter. 

Sed  JDeus  ex  tumulo  quom  vitse  meta  peracta  est. 

Credo  equidem  et  fido,  suscitet  has  cineres. 

IN    JULIUM   HABUM. 

Ab  Anglico  Landoris. 

Jul! !  quam  IsBtas  un^  transivimus  horas, 

O !  Graium  studiis  associate  mihi ! 

Te  tamen  in  Veteres  fuit  baud  sapientior  unquam, 

Te  Veri  superans  nullus  amore  pio. 

Adstantes  circa  lectum  suspiria  amici 

Ultima  senserunt  nomine  mista  meo. 

Munere  Fortunee,  popularis  munere  honoris, 

Gratius  hoc  nostrse  pignus  amicitiae. 

LIKE  TO  LIKE. 

From  the  German  of  Goethe. 

A  Bee,  a  Bluebell — Bluebell  loved  a  Bee : 
How  well  tiie  insect  and  the  flower  s^ree ! 

PAE  PARI. 

Ab  Goethio. 

Elosculus  ante  alios  se  complet  odoribus,  ambit 
Aliger  hunc  mellis  captus  amore  rotans. 
Carpe  diem,  brevis  est,  O  carpe  volatilis  horam  I 
Araoo  conveniunt  quam  bene  flos  et  apis. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ANASTATIUS  GftUN. 

I  have  an  aunt  old  and  hoary, 

A  little  old  book  hath  she, 
A  withered  and  wrinkled  leaflet 

In  the  little  book  you  may  see. 
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The  hands  that  in  spring  once  plucked  it 

As  withered  and  wrinkled  lie  :    . . 
Why  weeps  my  old  aunt  so  sadly 

Wheneyeir  it  H^ts  her  eye  ? 

Est  Gtermana  patris,  cano  veneranda  caj>illo, 
QusB  yeteres  tabulas  mense  dieque  premit. 
Pagina  versatur.    Eoliis  hie  pressa  libelli 
Mfuroida  frons  omni  nuda  colore  jacet. 

Heu !  jam  sicca  manus  Into  qnsB  flore  javentiB 
Carpserat  nnque  rosam,  marcidiorque  rosa» 
Hie  YetalflB  1  frondem  quom  contempletori  abortia 
Gur  semper  lacrymis  irngat  iUa  libmmP 

AB  BABRT  COItKWALL. 

Ad  Fuellulam, 

HsBC  precor,  ut  carpes  j^lacidissima  somnia,  euntem 
Gratia  te  motet,  spiret  in  ora  decus. 
Te  comitetnr  Honos  quo  ducat  semita  recti 
Sit  tua  vox  suaves  apta  ciere  modos. 

Te  Pudor  et  Pietas,  te  longum  ditet  et  cevum, 
Detur  amicitia,  detur  amore  frui. 
Lsta  animi  ridi!  dum  functo  monere  vitas 
Ornaret  Diyis  texta  corona  caput. 

AB  HEINIO« 

Possidet  Oceanus  stellas,  sua  sidera  Gcdum, 
Attamen  humano  pectore  stella  latet 
Purior  Oceani  gemmis,  lucentior  astris, 
^ne  8U0  penetrans  cor  animamque  meam^ 
Cara  puella,  veni !  tu  florens  vere  juvente 
Irradia  pictus,  luce,  colore  novo ; 
Nam  cor  et  maria  et  terras  coelumque  profundum 
Interfusa  simul  cuncta  resolvit  amor. 

TODIAK, 

After  tike  manner  of  Waller. 

If  I  a  trout,  and  thou  shouldst  be 

A  little  artificial  fly, 
Gaught  by  thy  hook  now  willingly 

I  dying  would  consent  to  die. 

IN  DIANAM. 

Et  lino  tenui  et  muscis  armata  puella 
Piscibus  illecebras  insidiosa  parat ; 
Lumina  quam  flagrant !  quaus  noya  gratia  f ormam 
Yestit,  ut  in  riyum  linea  tensa  cadit. 

Fallitur  arte,  tamen  non  fictam  carpere  muscam, 
Sed  te  spectatum  yictima  multa  yenit ; 
Oh !  si  trutta  forem,  atque  hamo  suspensus  adunoo^ 
Ipse  tuo  yellem  captus  amore  mori. 

^  <^tl^.— TOL.  GXin.  HO.  CCCCLn.  2  K 
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If  we  are  to  believe  M.  Victor  Founiel,  one  of  the  most  '^  spirituels" 
of  Parisian  feuilletoimistes  ever  siooe  art  has  been  studied  in  its  external 
manifestations,  it  has  bean  deomed  that  fi;reat  eoaeeatioos  have  been 
made  to  the  spirit  of  literary  democracy  when  the  vnatmr  has  ventured 
into  the  streets  at  the  risk  of  dirtying  \m  feet*  Litenitiire  i»  a  great  lady, 
who  does  not  like.  fsHymg  her  dbeas  cm  pUbeiaix  soil,  and  criticism  gives 
herself  still  more  aristocratic  lure,  rarely  condeeceBding  to  notice  any- 
thing that  lives  or  mores  beyond  its  own*  ezclusive  circle,  preferring 
much  "  to  throne  herself,  fan  in  hand,  with  the  airs  of  a  duchess,  judg- 
ing, like  C^lim^ne,  its  good  friends  at  court,  the  viscounts  and  marquises 
of  literature." 

Yet  there  exists  a  whole  daw  of  avtiats,  a  vagabond  race  whom  we 
meet  with  in  oar  walks  in  squares,  at  the  eoroera  of  streets,  and  in 
popular  restaurants  and  cafes,  who  surely  merit  a  momeat's-study.  Why 
should  we  despise  these  poor  birds  of  passage  of  the  Bohemia  of  arts  ? 
They  live  as  much  as  we  do  by  thoughts  and  words,  by  music  and 
poetry.  They  view  these  matters,  no>  doub^  after  their  own  fashion,  yet 
none  know  better  than  they  do  how  to  place  themselTCS  in  community 
of  ideas,  sentiments,  and  language  with  the  crowd ;  like-  us,  they  make 
the  public  at  once  the  judges  and  the  paymasters  of  their  labours.  It  is 
true  that  they  operate  in  open  daylight,  and  that  they  summon  their 
audience  by  sound  of  a  great  drum;  yet  has  not  the  proceeding,  perhaps, 
less  inconveniences  than  dancing  attendaoce  for  aa  honorarium  upon  some 
publishing  autocrat.  Clowns!  why  who  has  not  been  more  or  less  a 
clown  himself?  who  has  not  paraded  himself  at  a  public  dinner?  who  has 
not  adorned  his  language  with  hyperboles?  who  has  not  made  super- 
human efforts  to  arrest  for  a  moment  the  aiten;dpa  of  a.  capricious  and 
blase  public  ?  Some  oiiodem  artists  and  writhes  seem,  indeed,  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view.  It  is  questionahlft  if  stocttt  artista  have  not,  in 
some  respects,  an  advantage  over  the  viscounts  of  art  and  literature. 
Their  indigence  is  less  pretentions,  their  inspiration  more  original,  and 
carries  greater  conviction  with  it,  and  while  their  ambition  is  less,  their 
independence  is  greater. 

There  are  in  France,  we  are  told,  men  of  genius  and  enthusiasm 
carried  away  by  a  passionate  love  of  the  ass's  skin,  fanatic  drummers^  who 
beat  their  sonorous  instrument  with  ioimitable  sk31,  inexhaustible  perse- 
verance, and  almost  frantic  enthusiasm.  These  people,  when  once  the 
drum  is  suspended  to  their  waists^  have  BO  longer  any  control  over  them- 
selves ;  they  go  on  till  they  get  intoxicated  by  their  own  music,  and  when 
they  are  obliged  to  cease  from  pure  exhaustion^  fingers  and  feet  go  on 
moving  or  druisHBing»  by  night  aA  well  as  by  day..  These;  are  your  true 
artists;  it  is  impossible  to.attaia  perfeetiea  ia  tlv^e  nwiixrw  days  of  com- 
petition save  by  giving  up  mind  and  body  to  the  task-<-{|erfection  even 
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in  drumming  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  a 
drum,  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  the  ass*s  skin. 

Such  a  drummer,  M.  Victor  Fournel  tells  us,  once  filled  his  boyish 
imagination  with  love  and  wonder: 

I  watched  every  one  of  his  motions  with  a  curious  and  serious  eye ;  and  from 
that  time  forth,  whenever  he  beat  the  retreat,  I  went  to  attach  myself  to  his 
dorsjd  spine,  and  followed  him,  keeping  time  all  through  the  town,  wittiout 
speaking  a  word,  amazed,  radiant,  and  tnumphant.  He  was  the  first  artist  that 
I  knew,  and  I  have  ever  since  preserved  a  profound  respect  for  the  drum,  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  moved,  even  to  its  entrails,  with  sucn  power  ! 

I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  many  musical  marvels :  I  have 
heard  Liszt  and  Godefroid,  Allard  and  Vieuxtemps  ;  I  have  met  on  the  borders 
of  the  Oha;teaa  d'Eau  and  on  the  Pont  des  Arts  passionate  artists  who  impart  a 
«oul  even  to  the  organ  of  Barbary ;  I  have  seen  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  men 
mounted  on  a  chair,  with  a  red  coat  and  a  wig  of  shavings,  whose  vibrating 
voices  rendered  even  the  vqyou  respectful  and  attentive ;  but  nothing  has  ever 
made  me  forget  the  masterly  play  of  that  artist ;  he  has  remained  fixed  in  my 
memory  like  the  fantastic  drunnner  of  the  German  legend. 

But  what,  the  reader  will  ask,  is  a  vaifou  f  Has  he  read  Eugene  Sae's 
*^  Mysteres  de  Paris  p"  If  so,  be  will  remember  that  promising  soion 
of  a  new  generation — that  abominable  imp,  Tortillard.  A  precocions^ 
insolent)  screeching,  cunning  child,  "ce  type  alarmant,"  to  use  Sue's 
^wn  words,  "de  la  depravation  pr^coce,  veritable  graine  de  hagne,  ainsi 
qu'on  le  dit  dans  le  terrible  langage  des  prisons." 

How  many  such  types  as  that  of  the  fanatic  drummer  might  be  met 
with  if  one  only  knew  where  to  seek  for  them !  How  many  have  only 
wanted,  perchance,  to  become  renowned  artists,  the  means  of  ootaining  for 
themselves  a  pair  of  boots,  like  the  Marcas  of  M.  de  Baizac,  sketched,  no 
doubt,  from  personal  experience.  Our  destiny  often  hangs  upon  such 
trifles  I  Only  the  other  day  the  sad  effects  of  competition  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris — a  discomfited  street  artist.  Two  were  sing- 
ing in  the  same  by-street.  The  small  group  of  auditors  left  the  one  to 
listen  to  the  other.  Indignant  at  such  manrfestations  of  preference,  die 
vanquished  artist  again  drew  his  crowd  by  twirling  his  cane,  then  throw- 
ing it  up  in  the  air  and  catching  it  on  his  nose— -a  nose  that  was  brutaHy 
and  insolently  pimpled.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat,  squeezed  it  between 
his  knees,  kneeded  it  with  his  fingers,  and  as  suddenly  restoring  it  to  its 
original  &ir  proportions,  he  banged  it  on  the  head  of  a  little  boy  witih 
such  force  as  to  make  him  cry,  which  amused  the  audience  exceedingly. 
He  had  had  his  revenge!  Oh,  Athenians!  two  thousand  jears  have 
^lapsed,  and  you  are  just  the  same. 

Parisians  are  essentially  melomaniacs.  Every  portiere,  no  matter 
how  sour  and  peevish  she  may  be,  has  an  accordion  preserved  as  the 
palladium  of  her  box,  every  concierge  de  bonne  maison  has  a  piano  for 
his  daughter,  and  numbers  of  workmen  seek  relief  from  their  daily  fatigue 
by  playing  for  hours  together  on  the  clarionet  or  flageolet. 

It  IS  surprising  to  see  what  a  prodigious  circle  will  grow  up  around  the 
smallest  singer — a  variegated  crowd,  in  which  the  grey  blouse  elbows  the 
ehcAuut-coloured  frock-coat^  and  where  the  mihtary  uniform  closely  presses  the 
white  apron  of  cooks  and  nurses.  There  are  there  musical  goarsntttSj  exp^  and 
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enthusiastio  dilettaati,  among  whom  the  soldiers  ocoupy  the  first  rank.  These^ 
with  ballads  in  their  hands,  keep  close  to  the  artist,  lixe  a  sacred  battalion,  and 
accompany  him  in  an  under  tone,  while  they  beat  the  time  with  their  feet.  They 
constitute  the  "  loge  infemale  "  of  this  open-air  opera.  They  are  the  fayourites 
of  the  singer,  who,  with  an  urbanity  that  is  infinitely  envied  by  the  gamin,  some- 
times addresses  a  word  or  two  to  them  between  the  acts,  and  treats  them  with 
the  greatest  respect.  Sometimes  he  even  announces  that,  at  the  request  of  an 
amateur,  he  is  about  to  begin  again  with  "Les  Oiseaux  du  Prisonnier/*  "La 
Kose  des  Champs,"  or  "  La  Blanche  Marguerite ;"  for  it  is  to  be  remarJced  that 
sentimental  romances  succeed  better  with  the  people  than  comic  songs,  which 
latter  are  most  sought  after  by  students  and  commercial  travellers,  a  jovial, 
bantering  set,  who  bke  to  laugh  and  drink;  they  are  the  "parties"  who  take 
most  dehght  in  "  Le  Sire  de  Framboisy  "  and  "  Le  Docteur  Isambard." 

Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  military,  that  M.  Victor  Foumel  assures 
us  that  he  has  seen  a  young  soldier  run  off  to  a  neighbouring  wine-shop 
between  two  stanzas  and  bring  back  a  tumbler  of  wine,  which  he  pre- 
sented, without  either  ostentation  or  embarrassment,  to  the  artist.  The 
latter  drank  it  off  with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  merit,  and  who 
feels  himself  worthy  of  the  devotion  that  he  inspires.  This  is  the  kmd  of 
man  who  declaims  in  florid  academic  style : 

I  beg  connoisseurs  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  piece ;  they  will  tell  me 
if  they  nave  often  heard  anytning  like  it.  It  is  the  cke/d'oBuvre  of  M.  Nadaud, 
one  of  our  good  authors,  gentlemen,  and  not  one  of  those  ragamuffin  songs  ci 
which  thirteen  are  sold  to  the  dozen.  I  do  not  sell  you  the  musical  refuse  of 
low  public-houses,  as  unfortunately  is  the  case  with  too  many  others,  who  thus 
dishonour  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  enlightened  amateurs.  Either  one  is  an 
artist  or  one  is  not — I  only  know  that.  I,  gentlemen — ^I  have  sung  at  our 
theatres  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  our  leading  ca^s-concerts ;  and  if  I  condescend 
to  make  my  appearance  in  the  public  streets,  it  is  solely  because  I  wish  to  make 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  songs  that  I  sell. 

The  people,  however,  have  their  favourites ;  it  requires  a  vigorous  voice 
and  powerful  lungs  to  captivate  their  affections  :  a  poor  woman,  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  weak,  plaintive  voice,  has  no  chance.  She  will  not  have  a 
single  listener.  "Gin  and  grief,'*  the  London  boy  will  say;  **La 
Morgue !"  crows  the  Parisian  gamin.     And  both  pass  on  with  a  sneer. 

A  more  varied  or  interesting  sight  does  not  exist  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  than  what  is  presented  by  the  **  petits  restaurants."  It  is  not  the 
fashion  for  literary  men  to  be  supposed  to  frequent  such  places  ;  to  believe 
them,  their  life  is  a  continuous  banquet ;  they  pass  from  "diners  de 
Paris"  to  "  soupers  fins ;"  drink  nothing  but  Chablis  and  Chambertin ; 
their  very  pens  are  dipped  in  Clos-Vougeot  of  the  year  of  the  comet 
M.  V.  Foumel  repudiates  being  classed  among  these  LucuUuses,  who 
write  epigrams  against  restaurants  at  thirty-two  sous,  and  then  go  and 
dine  for  ninety  centimes ;  he  acknowledges  to  having  been  for  a  long 
period  of  time  an  "  habitue  de  petits  restaurants."  So  have  most  others, 
if  they  had  the  candour  to  avow  it.  These  are  the  places  wherein  W 
hear  and  study  the  strange  class  of  itinerant  artists.  "  What  can  ther« 
be  that  is  more  curious  than  these  wandering  artbts — singers,  fiddlers, 
players  on  the  harp  or  guitar,  chanters  of  romances  and  of  ballads, 
Rubinis  in  paletots,  Jenny  Linds  in  tartan  shawls — who  come  to  show 
their  hungry  faces  at  the  hour  of  dinner  ?  a  strange  people,  picturesque 
in   their  rags^  issuing  forth  no  one  knows  whence,  fantaslieal  famjt 
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which  seems  as  if  composed  of  personages  resuscitated  from  the  Roman 
Comique !" 

Among  them  are  very  youns  girls,  dressed  in  a  picturesque  and  original 
manner,  charming  with  tneir  red  bodies  and  short  skirts,  just  such  as  were  worn 
by  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  when  first  seen  by  Scarron,  and  their  thick  braids 
of  black  hair.  Their  countenance  is  bronzed,  their  eyes  large  and  somewhat 
bold,  and  they  carry  suspended  to  their  necks  the  mandoline  of  gipsies.  They 
sing,  poor  girls,  before  all  those  ardent  eyes  that  look  at  them  covetously. 
What  do  they  sing  ?  How  do  they  sing  ?  What  does  it  matter,  so  long  as 
they  are  pretty  ?  the  collection  is  then  always  a  good  one,  and  the  student  has 
always  some  gallant  remark  to  put  in  with  his  offering.  They  bow  to  the 
money,  smile  at  the  compliment,  and  pass  on  to  the  next.  They  would  have 
too  much  to  do  if  they  had  to  blush  for  every  daring  look  or  every  venturesome 
insinuation.    They  have  not  even  a  fan. 

Then  there  are  old  men  like  mountains,  rugged  and  snow-clad,  from 
whence  still  flow  living  waters — albeit  turbid  and  rough.  These  trembling 
old  men  fiddle  away  as  if  with  rough  walking-sticks,  the  sounds  they 
produce  are  so  unharmonious,  and  they  sing  with  a  deep,  bass,  broken 
voice.  There  are  also  little  deformed  musicians,  worthy  of  figuring  side 
by  side  with  the  Councillor  Kreisler  and  Master  Keppelius. 

All  the  time  that  these  concerts  are  going  on  the  crowd  keeps  going  and 
coming ;  people  come  in  and  so  out ;  they  are  elbowed,  and  they  make  way  by 
making  themselves  small,  les  craves  artistes !  The  waiter  passes  by,  a  pyramid 
of  plates  in  his  hands,  a  step  must  be  taken  to  the  right ;  then  it  is  an  habitu^ 
who  is  going  to  pay  at  the  counter ;  two  steps  must  be  taken  to  the  left,  for 
place  is  most  valuable  here,  the  tables  are  as  much  squeezed  as  the  guests.  They 
begin  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  uproar,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  rising  tide 
would  be  lost.  People  laugh  or  speak  to  one  another  in  a  loud  voice,  for  every 
one  knows  his  neighbour  in  the  little  restaurants.  The  waiter  is  called,  and  he 
replies  from  the  depths  of  the  kitchen  below ;  there  is  a  sustained  cross-fire,  in 
major  and  minor,  of  bass  voices,  of  tenors  and  barytones,  mingling  with  the 
clashing  of  glasses  and  plates. 

"Waiter,  partridge  and  turnips!" — "Tripe  k  la  mode  de  Caen!" — "A 
gruySre !" 

"Whom  is  the  duck  and  cabbage  for? — ^Who  asked  for  a  calf's-foot  en 
poulette  ?" 

"This  way." 

"Here it  IS." 

And,  nevertheless,  the  itinerant  musician  is  obliged  to  continue  his  song, 
without  disconcerting  himself,  with  a  firm  voice  and  a  serene  brow,  although, 
perhaps,  his  heart  is  bleeding ;  and  when,  as  happens  from  time  to  time  in  the 
moments  of  lull  between  the  "  proclamation"  of  a  notage  or  of  a  pork  chop,  a 
syllable  is  heard,  then  the  artist  seems  ashamed  of  the  noise  that  he  makes,  too 
liappy  when,  like  the  just  man  of  whom  Virgil  speaks,  he  succeeds  in  allaying 
the  storm  and  commanding  attention. 

The  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  cohort  of  blind  musicians  in 
Paris  frequent  the  Pont  des  Arts.  They  seem  to  affect  proximity  to  the 
Acad^mie  Fran9ai8e.  The  place  once  occupied  by  a  morose  clarionet- 
l^ayer  with  blue  spectacles  is  now  filled  up  by  a  blind  youth,  who  plays 
on  the  accordion  with  exquisite  skill.  Even  the  stationary  blind  must* 
Clan  is  mortal,  as  well  as  the  itinerant  phthisical  singer — a  circumstance 
which  some  have  felt  inclined  to  doubt  with  regard  to  the  former.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  observed,  hover  round  hospitals,  nar* 
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rowing  their  circle  gradually,  till  they  go  in,  never  to  come  out  «life 
again.  '*  Kind  auditors,  why  are  your  hands  not  as  generous  as  jfeor 
ears  ?  Listen,  if  yoa  find  it  so  meritorious,  but  pay  afterwards  as  a 
matter  of  ju^ice."     At  least  so  says  M.  Y.  FouraeL 

The  Champs  Elys^es  are,  during  the  fine  seaisKm,  the  eentie  al  a 
deluge  of  harmony.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  step  from  the  Roni-Point 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  without  receiving  a  whole  discharge  of 
romances,  ballads,  and  opera  airs  full  in  the  face.  One  entire  family 
play  on  the  Carre  Marigny.  The  father  was  once  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  but  £uling,  instead  of  making  a  display  of  his  poverty,  like  the 
well-known  habitue  of  l^e  Palais  B^yal,  Chodruo  Dudos,  he  is  re<«!ta* 
blishing  his  fortune  sou  by  sou,  and  he  is  said  to  me^  with  cooBideraUe 
success.  One  singer,  who  also  succeeds  in  attracting  a  crowd,  is  litde, 
thin,  and  frowns  like  a  myope,  yet  he  has  a  splendid  voice,  which  will 
soon  go  where  the  tits  of  so  many  tenors  have  gone.  He  fiffther  attracts 
attention  by  his  melodramatic  aspect,  his  head  fiercely  raised  from  his 
shoulders,  and  his  gestures  at  once  haughty  and  presttmiug.  Another 
successful  artist  has  a  fiill,  red,  smiling  face,  with  the  manners  of  an 
'^  extinguished"  gentleman,  sings  academic  soi^s,  and  talks  of  his  inti- 
macy with  Beranger. 

ISo  one  should  leave  the  Chanops  Elysees  without  taking  a  seat  at  a 
table  of  the  Cafe  Morel,  or  the  Cafe  des  Ambassadeurs.  Ask  for  no 
matter  what,  for  form's  sake,  and  look  at  the  tableaux  vivants  grouped  in 
^e  paviHon  in  front ;  poor  dolls  dressed  t>at  in  lace,  velvet,  and  silk, 
fnx)pped  up  on  boards  for  three  francs  a  night.  ^^  Malbear  a  la  cfaaotesie 
maigre  et  gr^l^e,"  says  M.  V.  Foumel ;  "  had  she  the  voice  df  a  MaS- 
bran  she  would  not  meet  with  favour."  The  gentlemen  at  the  cafe- 
concerts  wear  irreproachable  white  waistcoats  and  yellow  kids.  ^^Hs 
font  beaucoup  rire  les  consommateurs."  Cafes-concerts  are  now  met  with 
at  Sceaux,  Asnieres,  Vincennes,  and  even  at  Nanterre^  the  classic  soil  of 
Tirtue  crowned  with  roses,  where  young  ladies  sing  song^,  which  dronken 
dragoons  listen  to  as  delicious,  and  joyous  Parisians  are  not  asfaamed  to 
laugh  at. 

But  the  Eldorado  of  the  amateur  of  cafes-concerts  is  the  Caft  des 
Aveugles.  There  may  be  seen  little  vaudevilles  enacted  that  wiH  raise  a 
blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  student  newly  arrived  from  the  provinces—a 
blush  that  soon  wears  off — ^and  music  may  be  heard  that  will  astonish  die 
ixnimti^ted.  A  cup  of  execrable  coffee  may  also  be  obtained  at  a  pnoe 
little  less  astonishing  than  the  muric.  The  Cafe  des  Aveugles  is  the  sd^ 
terranean  paradise  of  clerks,  shop-boys,  and  valets.  Th^  dab  to  pay 
for  a  bowl  of  fiambent  punch,  which  they  discuss  in  presence  of  the  sftvi^ 
who  belabours  four  or  five  drums  at  the  same  time,  while  he  shakes  the 
feathers  on  his  head  with  a  terrible  effect.  He  is  (^  Olympic  Jupiter  of 
the  place. 

<]iermaBy  frimishes  as  large  a  contingent  to  street  mnoc  in  France  as 
with  us ;  the  persevering  wanderers  are  not,  howeirer,  if  we  are  to  believe 
M.  V.  Fournel,  so  welcome,  for  he  tells  us  that  ^<  the  peasant  riews  them 
'with  a  repsgnanee  windi  he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal ;  to  him  these  nea 
and  boys,  whose  brown  and  seedy  paletots  are  a  disgrace  to  bie  U«e 
blouse,  are  i<flen  whom  he  despises;  and  he  only  rarely  coodesce&di  to 
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he«l»w  a  Uard  or  a  bit  o£  hcead  u^oa  them,  cesianriag  to  himself  ai;  ihe 
BSjBm  tim«  the  right  of  sayiog  sonethiDg  rude  to  tliinu"  This  h  oot 
aimable  of  civilised  France ! 

Sttt  W9  too  baive  our  baae»  The  nuoouerous  tube  of  organista  are 
idewed  by  naAy  with  as  fierce  an.  ezuxuty  as  that  which  any  Frenchman 
can.  h«stQw  on  the  Teutonic  trombone.  M.  V.  Fouroel  diyides  the 
'<  barbarian  osgans,"  as  he  caUs  them,  into  three  classes ;  the  first  are 
those  who  send  the  public  te^  sleep  by  the  softness,  of  their  sounds  and  die. 
vulgarity  of  their  melodies  ;  the  second  class-  are  those  which  cause  an 
inKoIuntary  irritatioa  by  their  false  and  screeching  notea ;,  the  third  class 
are  those  wAuoh  arouse  attention  by  the  novelty  of  their  melodies  and  the 
perfection,  of  their  music.  M.  V«  Foumel  has  been  lucky;,  he  has*  met 
with  threeNSueh  in  his  Ufeu 

SitV«et  osatovs  are  more  commoxt  on  the  Continent  than,  with  us.  The 
pcvwev  of  deqlalmiiPg  in.  public  k  with  them  a  gift^  but  convietioQ  and 
nusecy  often,  impart  to  tW  power  all  the  attributes  of  true  eloquence. 
Marked  types  and  most  original  and  expressive  figures  axe  to  be  met 
witk  ameng  these  ^^  comedians  dea  places  publi^ues^  gaia  chevaliara 
evnants  de.  la  misdtej^  grimaders  de  genie.."  These  men  have  struggled 
and  fought  to  live.  They  have,  as  it  were,  conquered  every  bit  of  bread 
at;  the  peiAi  of  the  sword,,  as  a  beggar  disputes  a  bone  with  a  dog ;  they 
have  seen  life  in  its  most  devious  and  its  most  rugged  aspects^,  and  it:  ia 
this  perpetual  struggle  which,  has  made  them  so  strong  in.  theiv  popular 
eloquence.  The  charlatans,  or  itinerant,  quacks,  aire  at  the  head  of  the 
cla^  In  this  country  they  flourish  &r  too  aristocraiieaUy  to  hafve  to 
descend,  intoi  the  streets*  Nay^  various  attempts  have  been  niade  by 
gmng*  to  thusm.  aenorous  distinctions,,  as  '^  the  organised  body  of  medical 
botanists^"  to  get  d»em.  recognised  as  orthodox  practitioners.^  But  in 
France  the  charlatan  is  a  distinguished  public  chaxafiter^  Her  travels  in 
a  spl9»Ud:  ebariot>  oi:  in  a  grotesque  waggon,  or  on  a  way-worn  Rosi- 
Qa»te*  He  nwrnmiw  a  garb  which  for  once  places  the  East  and  the  West 
in.  unmistakaUe  aUaance;  his  belief  howeveiv  is,  that  the  costume  is  per-* 
fcnlly  Oriental — jjust  aa  much  so  as  the  patriarchs  of  the  old  masters. 
Hie  presence  is  auAOunoed  by  the  beating  of  great  drums  and  the  blow- 
ing e£  trumpete,,  and,  surrounded  by  an  adimrin^  audience,  the  great 
man  rises  with  a  solemn  aspect  to  make  his  address,  dominating  the 
crowd  at  onee  by  his  ^andeur  and  majesty'.  He  is  tJie  Ossian  of  the 
medeia  Gttob,  and  he.  never  fails  ta  perorate  by  an  appeal  to  that  one 
gfveaA  pission  which  never  even  sleeps^  still  less  diea  aw&y,  firom  die  breast 
of  the  said  modem  Gaul — the  passion  for  military  glory.  Xb  is  impos*^ 
siblo'  to  dispose  of  di  lead«peneil,  ta  obtain  a  market  for  iavahiable  pills 
and  unguents,  nay,,  to  sell  a  real  elixir  or  draw  a  tooth,, in  a  French 
country  town,  without  an  appeal  to  national  glory.  Every  public  ad- 
dceat  imisi  bogiua  with,  rounded  perioda  sacred  to  conquest,,  devaatatien, 
and  sanguinary  sacrifices,  and  conclude  with  saddening  c^pisodes  oC 
warriora  fttten  on  the  field  of  honour  whilst  reaping  the  laurels,  of 
vietei^t 

Theite  aise^.howevei,  charlatans  who  risk  at  times  bein^  lively,  and  wha 
dim»s]£y  the-  etsimal  glery  of  the  field  of  carnage  with  playful  witticisms, 
paii%  ioA  humovQHS  obsenvati^ns^    Tbay  are  the  Soges  Bontem^  of 
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cbarlatanism.  They  seldom  fail  to  please  if  not  to  convinoe,  but  they 
never  obtain  the  same  credit  as  the  more  imposing,  serious,  and  patri- 
archal-looking charlatan, 

*^  Gentlemen/'  says  the  latter,  with  unction,  "look  at  my  white  hairs. 
Would  an  old  man  like  me  deceive  you  ?  Is  it  likely  that,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  miserable  sous,  I  should  go  and  sully  the  end  of  a  long  and 
honourable  career—that  I  should  go  and  lie  in  the  face  of  Heaven  at  the 
moment  when  I  have  already  one  foot  in  the  tomb,  and  am  about  to 
appear  before  my  Maker?" 

It  will  not  do  when  apostrophising  the  public  to  mince  matters.  The 
language  must  be  clear  and  to  the  point,  the  figures  of  speech  bold  and 
vigorously  designed,  the  expressions  conclusive  and  unhesitating.  The 
congregation  of  a  country  church  were*  one  Sunday  coming^  out,  when 
they  found  awaiting  them  in  the  public  square  a  man  standing  upright 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  blowing  a  horn  like  a  marine 
deity,  while  two  others,  one  on  each  side,  assisted  the  harmony  with  a 
great  drum  and  a  pair  of  cymbals.  He  had  chosen  a  propitious  moment, 
and  every  one  was  there  except  the  vicar  and  the  attendant  in  the  pres- 
bytery, and  even  they  were  looking  out  of  the  leaded  panes  of  the 
sacristy. 

When  the  man  saw  the  twelve  hundred  natives  of  the  place— 'litUe 
and  gre&i — at  his  ^feet,  he  made  signs  to  the  music  to  cease,  and  as  a 
shudder  of  expectation  ran  through  the  crowd,  the  orator  blew  his  nose, 
and  then,  amidst  the  deepest  silence, 

"  My  friends,"  he  said — in  Paris  he  would  have  said  "  Messieurs" — 
*'  you  come  from  worshipping  God  in  his  temple ;  it  is  well,  very  well, 
and  I  praise  you  for  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  Christians  (he  did 
not  add  brethren,  for  reasons  of  his  own),  you  have  done  your  duty,  and 
the  man  who  does  his  duty  is  a  great  man." 

"  Well,"  thought  the  public,  "  what  has  this  to  do  with  unguent  p" 

"  Well !"  he  continued,  in  the  midst  of  the  attention  powerfully  aroused 
by  this  pompous  exordium,  <<  in  the  presence  of  this  holy  temple — ^before 
this  auditory  purified  by  the  august  sacrifice  at  which  it  has  been  assist' 
ing — ^before  the  God  of  truth  who  hears  me,  I  can  raise  my  hand  without 
fear,  and  declare,  on  my  honour  and  my  conscience  as  a  Christian,  that  my 
unguent——*' 

Itinerant  dentists  do  not  go  to  such  impious  extremes.  Their  style  is  d 
a  more  mild  and  seductive  character;  they  earnestly  and  anxiously  solidt 
their  audience  to  be  careful  of  the  toilette  de  leurs  dents — a  pretty  expres- 
sion— ^and  they  say : 

^*  Messieurs,  d'autres  vous  arrachent  ies  dents  ;  moi  je  ne  les  arrache 
pas,  je  les  cueille."  A  charming  idea,  which  would  lose  by  trans- 
lation. 

Some  of  these  men,  as  "  le  g^nd  Duchesne,  premier  dentiste  de  France 
et  de  Navarre,"  have  attained  wondrous  notoriety; 

The  pedicures  follow  closely  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  dentists.  At 
their  head  is  Lartaud,  '<  chirurgien-p6dicure  de  I'Empereur  du  Maroc." 
His  breast  is  covered  with  orders  in  tin,  and  after  displaying  no  end  of 
bones,  toe-joints,  and  even  whole  legs,  he  draws  from  his  seat  box  dirty 
parchment  certificates  from  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  our  Holy  Father  the 
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Pope,  sundry  marshals  of  France,  and  the  £mperor  of  Morocco.  The 
gradation  ol  the  importance  of  these  eertificates  in  the  eyes  of  the  pnhlic 
h  not  onrs — il  ha  M.  Y.  FonmeFs*  He  then,  commences  his  oration, 
always  with  the*  same  inevitable  appeal  to  the  BuliAaary  instinct  of  the 
nation* 

^  Le  diamp  d'honnenr — ^mon  beau  soleil  d'Afrique !  11  n'y  a  qu^ra 
Dieu  et  qo^un  soleil,  me&  braves  amis,  comme  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pr^eux 
banmie  I — mon  pr^cieuac  remede,  convert  de  gloire  dans  les  bhroiiaes  an 
nufiea  des  montagnes  !** 

The  confusion  of  sense  in  the  last  sentence,  hazarded  at  the  expense  of 
certain^  words  that  so  sweetly  tingle  in  the  ears  of  a  susceptible  people, 
*^  gloire,"  bivouacs,"  ^montagnesl"  is  the  triumpii  of  ehariatanie  eb- 
quenee. 

Mengin,  the  vendor  of  lead-pencils,  is  at  the  tip-top  of  his  profSessiOB. 
**  Qui  n'a  pas  vu,  qui  n'a  pas  entendu  Mengin,  n'a  vien  vu,  ni  rien  en- 
tendu*"'  His  loquacity  is  marvellous :  he  talks  by  the  hour  together ; 
his  topics,  89  usual^  the  railitaiy  glory  of  his  auditors,  the  explanations  of 
his  being  dressed  as  a  Turk  and  yet  being  a  true  Frenchman,  and  the 
virtues  of  his  pencils.  Mengin  is  a  kind  of  itinerant  Rochefoucauld ;  he 
prides  himsdf  on  being  a  charlatan,  and  defends  the  position  which  he 
has  assumed. 

*'  Who,"  he  asks,  '^  is  not  a  little  bit  of  a  quack  here  belbw  ?  It  is 
just  those  who  deny  the  soft  impeachment  the  most  who  are  the  greatest. 
The  bigot,  who  believes  herself  to  be  virtuous  because  she  scandalises  her 
neighbours-— quack !  The  grisette  who  talks  about  her  love — quack !  The 
notary  who  boasts  of  his  disinterestedness — quack  !  The  solicitor  who 
talks  of  his  discretion — quack !  The  tradesman  who  swears  on  his  cosr 
science — quiick !  The  doctor,  who  wishes  people  to  believe  in  his 
cures-— quAck !  quacks  all !  The  world  is  one  great  assembhige  of 
quacks,  who  try  to  make  more  noise  the  one  than  the  other."  Mengin 
takes  cai«,  however,  not  to  enumerate  the  national  aspirations  for  anfi" 
tary  gkiry,  and  its  maimed  emblems  who  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
crowd,  among  the  various  leases  of  quackery. 

Dramatic  performances  in  the  open  air  are  no  longer  so  frequent  as  they 
were  in  olden  iameSi  when  the  comedians  of  the  Porte  St.  Jacques,  and  toe 
theatres  of  Brioche,  of  Bruscambille,  and  Tabarin  were  there  to  attract 
the  fldneur.  Near  the  iron  rail  which  separates  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg  from  the  alley  of  tiie  Observatory — a  place  little  frequented 
save  by  English  and  provincials  in  search  of  the  monument  of  Ney — ^is 
the  open-air  theatre  of  Rigolo,  rival  of  Guignol  and  Gringalet.  Thenlres 
of  a  still  more  humble  description  are  also  to  be  met  with  at  the  Borriere 
Mont-Famasse.  The  patriarchal  representations  of  the  Pftssion,  Joseph 
sold  by  his  brethren,  and  the  legends  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  and  of 
St  Hubert  of  the  Ardennesy  are  in  the  present  day  almost  soli^  con- 
fined to  country  towns,  where  nomadic  artists  pitch  their  tents  at  regular 
periods  of  the  year,  but  at  tiie  Barriere  Mont-Famasse  tiie  temptation  of 
St.  Antony — one  of  the  most  curious  things,  whether  in  an-  artistic  or  an 
aesthetic  poiat  of  view,  to  be  seen  on  the  Continent — may  yet  be  witeessed 
by  the  side  of  a  panorama  devoted  to  the  glorious  achievements  of  the 
French  arms  in  tiie  Crimea  and  at  Canton.     There  are  also  nomadw 
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stages — wooden  barracks — to  be  met  with  now  at  one  spot,  now  at  another. 
These,  though  movable,  keep  their  particular  designations,  as  Bigoloi 
Gring^let,  Bambochinet,  Guignolet,  and  Guignol.  Polichinelle,  who,  with 
Guignol,  have  been  immortalised  by  Charles  Nodier,  had  for  a  long  time 
disappeared,  but  he  has  lately  come  to  life  again,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the 
new  generation  of  infantile  badauds  near  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie.  Open- 
air  dramatic  art  is,  also,  it  is  well  known,  countenanced  in  France  by  the 
authorities;  and  the  captnre  of  Canton  by  our  gallant  friends,  neighbours, 
and  allies  is,  we  see,  announced  for  representation  upon  the  approachin? 
imperil  ftto.  V  FP  S 

When  we  say  *'  flftneur,''  we  do  not  use  the  word  in  a  contemptuous 
sense ;  on  the  contrary,  we  regard  the  true  fl&neur  with  feelings  of  sin- 
cere respect  and  cordiid  sympathy.  Any  one  can  walk,  rove,  drive,  lounge^ 
idle  along  the  streets  of  a  great  city ;  it  is  not  every  one  that  can  ^*  fldner," 
that  is,  do  all  that  is  above  enumerated,  and  think,  feel,  philosophise, 
commune  within  himself,  and  draw  conclusions  beneficial  to  his  own 
mind,  to  literature,  or  to  humanity  at  larg^,  from  what  he  sees.  This  is 
"  Bkaet*' — to  rove  about  in  a  purely  aesthetic  sense.  ''  Muse  de  la  fl&nerie,'' 
M.  y.  Fonmel  exclaims,  "  vierge  r^veuse  aux  bras  ballants,  a  la  chevelure 
flottante,  it  la  ceinture  denou^e,  aimable  et  facile  compagne  de  Sterne  et 
de  Topffer,  d'Hoffman  et  de  Xavier  de  Maistre,  c'est.  toi  que  j'inToque 
aujourd'hui." 

A  word  so  beloved  of  poets  and  humorists  has  not  been  admitted  by 
the  Academicians  in  their  dictionary.  M.  V.  Fournel  tells  us  it  cannot 
be  defined.  ** La  fld.nerie,"  he  says,  is  ''an  amiable  science  that  reveals 
itself  by  instinct  to  the  initiated,  and  lives  upon  the  unforeseen,  and 
freedom  of  will  and  action !"  Yet  is  there  a  distinction,  as  we  have  just 
observed,  between  a  **  flaneur"  and  a  "  badaud."  The  former  observes 
and  reflects,  the  **  badaud*'  simply  observes.  The  flaneur  looks  at  the 
crowd,  the  badaud  is  one  of  them;  he  is  candid,  enthusiastic,  and  cre- 
dulous. He  is  a  part  of  the  public,  and  hence  is  the  true  badaud— the 
Parisian  Cockney — ^worthy  of  the  admiration  of  all  sincere  and  tnie 
hearts.  It  was  for  his  express  delectation  that  the  cannon  of  the  Palais 
Royal  was  invented,  and  that  gold  fish  were  placed  in  the  basins  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  Tuileries.  Wherever  there  is  anything  to  see 
there  he  runs,  and  he  makes  his  way  through  the  crowd  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  a  man  who  considers  a  street  sight  as  his  own  peculiar  and  un- 
questionable  privilege.  If  an  accident  happens  he  is  there  to  obtain  the 
details,  and  repeat  them  to  new  comers,  to  whom  he  offers  at  the  same 
time  a  pinch  of  snuff.  When  there  is  neither  an  itinerant  dealer  or 
musician  to  look  at,  or  an  accident  to  discuss,  he  sits  in  the  sun  with  his 
cotton  kerchief  on  his  knees,  gazing  at  the  clouds — not  in  vacuity;  he 
knows  that  if  they  keep  diminishing  in  size  it  will  be  fine^  if  they  keep 
on  increasing  in  size  it  will  rain.  The  badaud  is  not  changed  from  what 
he  was  in  the  time  of  Rabelais.  ^<  II  est  tant  sot,*'  says  the  Benedictine^ 
speaking  of  the  badaud  of  Paris  in  Badaudois,  *<  tant  inepte,  qu^ung 
basteleur,  ung  porteur  de  rogatons,  ung  mulct  avec  ses  cymbaies,  ung 
vielleux  au  milieu  d'un  carrefour  rassemblent  grand  monde  antour  d'eux. 
And  what  harm  in  it?  Are  there  not  badauds  in  eveiy  great  city? 
Can  a  man  stop  to  inspect  a  work  of  art,  a  stereoscopic  slide,  a  paintiogi 
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or  an  engraviog,  to  read  an  announcement,  or  to  decide  upon  a  pur- 
chase^ without  two  or  three  Cockneys  looking  over  his  shoulder,  or  even 
jostling  him  from  the  object  of  his  attention,  in  our  own  great  metropolis  ? 
Why  should  not  the  Parisian  find  happiness  in  being  able  to  amuse  him- 
self so  cheaply,  notwithstanding  the  indignation  of  Gargantua  and  Pan- 
tagruel?  There  will  always  be  some  one  to  spill  his  milk  or  beer,  always 
some  driver  to  run  over  cats  and  dogs  and  human  beings,  always  some 
fireworks  to  go  off  extemporaneously.  (How  is  it,  by-the-by,  when  such 
a  scene  so  invaluable  to  the  badaud  is  enacted,  that  there  are  nearly  as 
many  people  run  over  as  there  are  hurt  by  rockets,  wheels,  and  other 
strange  missiles?  Is  it  that  the  street-driver  is  himself  a  badaud,  and 
that  in  his  enthusiasm  to  be  in  at  the  sight  he  drives  over  all  and  every 
one,  great  and  little?)  There  is  always  some  one  to  go  up  in  a  balloon, 
to  rob  or  fight,  to  get  up  a  crowd  or  a  row.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
fashionable than  to  admire ;  the  badaud  is,  therefore,  the  most  unfashion- 
able of  human  beings ;  nay,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  stupid 
and  so  ridiculous  as  tlie  admiration  of  your  true  Parisian.  But  it  is 
questionable  if  they  are  not,  in  their  ever- wakeful,  excitable  sympathy 
with  the  life  of  the  streets  in  which  they  dwell,  happier  than  the  hypo- 
chondriac blasSj  with  whom  it  would  be  an  effort  to  raise  up  a  smile  at  a 
Cabrion  or  a  Figaro.  No  one  so  happy  as  the  observer.  There  is  no 
ennui  for  him — nothing  dead  in  his  eyes :  he  gives  animation  to  every- 
thing that  he  sees.  A  ferocious  murderer  went  the  other  day,  after 
cutting  up  a  watchmaker  into  pieces  and  packing  him  in  a  trunk,  to 
spend  the  afternoon  in  the  Closerie  des  Lilas.  What  an  opportunity  for 
a  flaneur!  Just  to  see  that  man  dancing,  drinking,  enjoying  himself! 
He  would  have  detected  Satan  smiling  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  as  in  the 
**  danse  macabre !" 

The  flaneur  has  a  great  resource  in  signs.  These,  with  "  la  nation  la 
plus  spirituelle  du  monde,"  ought  to  be  essentially  racy  and  amusing* 
We  might,  with  M.  V.  Fournel,  quote,  as  an  example,  the  charcutier  on 
whose  shutters  are  depicted  four  pigs'-feet ;  then,  in  hieroglyphs,  ^*  Every- 
thing here  is  good,  from "  (the feet)  ''up  to" — and  a  superb  boar's  head 
is  designed  with  a  lemon  in  its  intelligent-looking  mouth.  The  signs  of 
Paris  represent,  like  everything  else,  the  triumphs  of  the  nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  wander  far  without  stumbling  on  a  "  magasin,"  as  a  shop  is 
pompously  designated,  ''  Au  Pont  d'Arcole  " — ''  A  la  Bataille  d'Auster- 
Htz  " — "  A  la  Tour  Malakoff."  Literature  and  art,  however,  come  in 
also  for  a  share  of  popularity.  Some  well-known  magasins  are  ''  Au 
Proph^te  " — "  Au  Prince  Eugene  " — "  Aux  Trois  Mousquetaires  '* — 
"  Au  Colosse  de  Rhodes  " — "  A  la  Tour  de  Nesle  *' — "  Au  Sonneur  de 
St.  Paul,**  and  '*  A  la  Dame  Blanche."  There  is  not,  we  fear,  much  that 
is  *'  spirituel  *'  in  these  designations.  Vanity  and  pretension  flare  out  of 
all  the  signs  of  modern  times;  either  the  vanity  of  the  consumer  is 
assailed  by  such  signs  as  "  A  la  Coquette  " — ''  Au  Gourmand  " — ''  A  la 
Sultane" — '*  Au  Philosophe,"  by  which  either  sex  who  patronises  draper 
or  restaurant  is  flattered,  or  the  vanity  of  the  landlord  is  gratified  by 
being  able  to  designate  his  dark,  dirty  little  cafe  or  estaminet  as  the 
«  Cafe  de  Paris  "— "  de  France  "— "  des  Quatre  Nations  "—"  des  Cinq 
Parties  du  Monde  " — **  de  TUnivers !"     They  can  go  no  further.    There 
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10  no  small  amount  of  pietennoiL  consigned  in  a  single  name,  aa  Beiaod, 
Dnmont,  Durand,  dec,  in  capital  letters.  Why  not  acknowledge  that 
Beraud  is  a  hatter,  Damont  a  shoemaker,  and  Ducaad  a  tailor  ?  !K[o^  the 
individuals  who  honour  those  names  hy  bearing  them,,  consider  represent- 
ing their  important  persons  instead  of  their  husine^s  sm  more  than  e&oagh 
lor  the  pitiable  world.  Art»  as  exhibited  on  shutters,  is,  wer^^etti^say, 
almost  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  is  street  Jiteratore  in  the  mettropolil  of  oi^ilisa- 
tion.  The  '^  Noces  de  Vulcain,"  on  the  Quai  aux  Sleurs,  is  well-  kaown 
to  all  fl^eurs  who  have  been  in  search  of  the  Rue  anz  FeveS).  im- 
mortalised in  the  "  Mysteres  de  Fans."  This  is  a  great  painting.  It 
looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  '*  grand  priz  de  Borne,"  but  on  approaehbg  it 
great  is  the  disillusion  I 

Portraituromania^  aa  M.  V.  Foumel  calls  it,  hos^  since  the  introductioB 
of  photography,  attained  the  same  ridiculous  development  in  Paris  that 
it  has  in  London.  M.  Foumel  remarks  upon  this  point  that  which  is 
▼ery  true,  that  photographs  are  really  gt>od  for  nothii^  ncept  as 
**  souTeairs  de  famille." 

*^  Sat  prata  biberunt."  Our  roving^  as  a  Mneur  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  the  lively  feuilletonniste  must  have  a  resting-point.  Their  resources 
are  inexhaustible — the  coachman,  street-crier,  ^'petites  iadttstnes''— 
notoriously  the  water-carrier,  the  sweeps  and  the  chifEbnnier — ^the  gamiO) 
the  mendiant,  the  r6deur,  and  the  central  spot  to  which  so  maajtatd, 
the  bull's -eye  of  the  target  of  Parisian  vice — La  Morgue — have  not  been 
depicted.  Yet  are  they,  to  those  who  visit  Paris  in  the  true  spirit  d 
esthetic  and  philosophical  observation,  types  well  worthy  of  study. 
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